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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing this sebond English edition, of my 
third volume I have gone minutely through every 
line, and corrected or improved whatever seemed to 
need correction or improvement. As in revising the 
earlier volumes, I have found it convenient to throw 
some parts both of the text and the notes into the 
shape of Appendices. The two chief points as to 
which there is any substantial change from the first 
edition are the marriage of Harold and his death. 
I have now assigned his marriage with Ealdg)?<h/ 
to a date after his coronation, a point about which 
I before was doubtful; and I have changed my 
account of his death, in consequence of some 
criticisms of Mr. Planch^, which ought however 
to have fallen upon myself and not upon Guy of 
Amiens. I have also added a separate Index to the 
present edition of this volume. The general Index 
to the whole work, adapted to the first edition, will 
accompany the fifth volume. The progress of that 
volume, consisting 'as it does less of narrative than 
of inquiries and discussions often bearing on minute 
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points, has necessarily been slow. But I trust that 
it will appear in the course of the year 1875. 

I look back to my former Preface, and I see 
there the names of several friends who gave me 
important help, especially in the local researches 
which its composition required. I have now to 
speak of some of them by new titles. Archdeacon 
Jones, whose help I had at Stamfordbridge, is now 
in his proper place as the successor of Saint David, 
ready, I trust, to give me the like help in those re- 
searches into the history of South Wales which some 
later parts of my subject will call for. Mr. Bryce, 
who was with me in one of my visits to Senlac, 
now holds the place in our common University 
which befits the man who has shown more than any 
other man in England that the law and the power 
of Eome are things not of the past but of the 
present. Mr. Green and Mr. Dawkins have estab- 
lished their reputation by works of lasting value in 
their own branches of study; and, above all, I am 
finding, in the work of writing my fifth volume, the 
benefit of the flood of light poured forth on the 
period of the Norman Conquest, as on aU. periods 
within its range, by the great Constitutional History 
of Professor Stubbs. I should also be ungrateful if 
I did not mention the valuable hints which I have 
received from several correspondents who are un- 
known to me personally. Among them I ought to 
specially thank Mr. E. C. Waters, for clearing up 
for me many points in the genealogy of the great 
Norman families. 


SouBBia&zE, Wstxs, 
December 9, 1874. 
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JLHE appearance of this volume has been delayed 
for a considerable time in order to obtain for it 
a special advantage, namely an accurate military 
ground-plan of the battle-field of Senlac. For this 
my best thanks are owing to Colonel Sir Henry 
James, R.E., and to Captain Edward R. James, RE. 
I bad, on June 2nd, the great advantage of a final 
examination of the battle-ground in company with 
Captain James and Mr. Bryce. My account of the 
battle was then already printed, but I am glad to 
say that our examination led only to one or two 
small changes which I have made in the Additions 
and Corrections. Captain James has had the kind- 
ness to put my ideas of the battle, as drawn from 
the original writers, into scientific military shape. 
He is not responsible for my historical view of the 
battle, neither am I responsible for such purely 
military points as the extent and arrangement of 
the palisade. The relative position of the different 
divisions in the two armies seems beyond doubt, 
but the extent of ground occupied by each division 
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must be matter of pure conjecture. The one abso- 
lutely certain point is the position of the English 
Standard and the fact that it was against that point 
that the main attack under William himself was 
made. 

Besides my great obligations to Sir Henry James 
and Captain James, I am no less indebted to His 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland for the free and re- 
.peated access which he has allowed me to all parts 
of the battle-field, a large part of which lies within 
his private grounds at Battle Abbey. Without this 
kiniiess on his Grace’s part no satisfactory account 
of the battle could have been written. I owe deep 
thanks also to my two companions at Stamford- 
bridge. Archdeacon Jones and Mr. J, H. Green, of 
whom Mr. Green also accompanied me on one of my 
visits to Senlac, as well as to many of the places 
described in Normandy and Maine. I have also to 
thank Mr; Dawkins for much valuable advice with 
regard to the map of the Campaign of Hastings, 
and M Le Gost-Clerisse of Caen for his kind and 
valuable guidance to the field of Varaville. Neither 
must I forget the good-humoured readiness which 
Mr. H. 0. Coxe has so often shown in verifying 
references in the Bodleian Library, and the benefit 
of unrestrained resort on all questions to Professor 
Stubbs may be taken for granted at every stage of 
every undertaking of mine. And there are others 
whose names cannot well appear in print to whom 
I am also indebted for much ready and zealous help 
in many ways. 

SOMEKLEAZB, “WeLLS, 

Jmie 30, 1869, 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE ELECTION OF HAEOLD.' 
January 5tli — April i6th, 1066. 


T he central stage of our journey is now' reached. We I*re- 
are now on the threshold of the great year, of that 
year whose effects on all later English, on all later European, 


* The authorities for this Chapter and for the whole of this volume may 
be dealt with in a single summary. Eor the most part they are the same as 
those which we have been using all along ; but they must now be looked 
at in a soiaewhat different way. Hitherto, except in the Chapters specially 
devoted to Norman affairs, our use of the Norman writers has been for the 
most part incidental. But, through the whole of the controversies of the 
year 1066, we must, in a certain sense, place English and Norman writers 
on a level. The writers of each nation tell the tale &om their own national 
points of view, and in the way which is most fevourable to their own national 
heroes. At no time must their statements be more carefully compared 
with one another, as no full or accurate narrative could be drawn iiom 
either side by itsdf. The English writers maintain a sort of sullen silence 
on those points on which the Normans are naturally the most full. The 
Normans, on the other hand, through ignorance, through prejudice, some- 
tunes through direct disregard to truth, grossly misrepresent all English 
affairs. 

At this stage we lose the Biographer of Eadward, who ends his story in a 
most significant way at Eadward’s death, and who has nothing beyond one 
or two dark allusions to anything later. On the Norman side we gain one 
most valuable source of help in the Tapestry of Bayeux, whose origin and 
importance 1 ^all discuss in a separate Note. (See Appendix A.) The 
Saga of Harold Hardrada in Snoiro must also be carefully studied. Wild as 
it is in many parts, it is our most detailed account, and our only Scandina* 
vian account, of the campaign of Stamfordbridge, and it also shows us 
the way in which English and Norman affairs were looked on in Northern 
Europe. 

Later writers, down to as late a time as any one pleases, are, at this time, 

B 2 , 
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OHAp. XI. history can never be wiped out. No one year in later Eng- 
lish history can for a moment compare, in lasting import- 
ance, with the year which, with some small exaggeration. 
No later we may call the year of the Norman Conquest. There have 
^chone indeed been later periods in our history which have been 
as memorable in their results as the invasion of William 
Bt$M out itself. The events of the thirteenth, of the sixteenth, of 
way. the seventeenth century, are all fully entitled to be set side 
by side with the events of the eleventh. But in all these 
cases we have to set the work of a whole generation against 
the work of a single year. One age is famous for the 
great struggle against alien domination, and for the final 
establishment of English freedom in its later form. 
Another age gave us all the results, for good and for evil, 
of the great Reformation of religion. A third age con- 
firmed on a surer and more lasting basis those political 
rights 'which the thirteenth century had won back, but 
which the fiifteenth and sixteenth had once more ^rought 
into jeopardy. But, in all these great periods of change, 
the work was gradual ; there is no single moment, no single 
year, on which we can place our finger as the moment or 
the year when the work was actually done. In the 
eleventh century the work was gradual also. A long 
series of events prepared the way for William’s enterprise, 
and, when he began his work, it needed more than a 
single day or a single year to put him in full possession of 
the Empire for which he had yearned so long. Still in the 
eleventh century there is a single year and a single day 
which stand forth in a way in which no single day or year 
stands forth in the ages after them. There is no later 
year to compare to the year in which the Crown of 

worthy of more than usual attention. Though for the most part of very 
little value in ihemselves; they tell us, what is most important to learn, the 
way in which different ages looked at the greatest events in English 
history. 
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England was worn by the last King of the old sacred and chap. xi. 
immemorial stock, by the first and last King who reigned 
only because he was the best and bravest among his 
people, and by the first and last King who could boast that 
he held his Kingdom only of God and his own sword. 

There is no one day in later times to compare with that 
memorable morning when Northern and Southern Europe, 
when England and Normandy, when Harold and William, 
met face to face in the great wager of battle on the day of 
Saint Calixtus. For days of equal moment in our history 
we must go back to far earlier times, to times which are 
still half shrouded in the mist of legend. For a day like 
the day when England bowed to her first purely foreign 
lord, we must go back to the day when the first English- 
man was baptized into the faith of Christ, to the day when 
the first Englishman set foot on the shores of Britain. 

§ 1. Siciness and Death of Badwanh December aS, 1065- 
January 5, 1066. 

We left Eadward on his death-bed. His work was Eadward’s 
over ; his newly built minster was hallowed, though he 
had been himself shut out from taking any part in that great 
ceremony. The Witan had been gathered, as usual, for January 5 , 
the Christmas festival ; the special summons to the dedi- 
cation of Saint Peter’s, and, still more, the pressing 
urgency of the national affairs, had, we may well believe, 
called together a greater number than usual of the Thegns 
and Prelates of the land. It was plain that the nation National 
would soon be called on to choose a King, and to choose ^ 
a King under circumstances of which no past age had ever 
seen the like. Perhaps vague reports may already have found 
their way into the land, warning men of the dangers which 
were likely to threaten England alike from her own exiles 
and from the foreign kinsman of the dying King. But, 
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CHAP. XI. even if no thought of Tostig or of William crossed men’s 
minds, there was enough to make those days of Eadward’s 
last sickness days of the deepest anxiety to every patriotic 
Englishman. From the beginning of Badward’s sickness, 
there seems to have been no hope of his recovery. The 
question in every man’s mind must have been, who should 
fill his place when he was taken from them. The choice of 
the electors would be perfectly free. Things were not as 
they had been when Swegen and Cnut were in the land, 
claiming the votes of the Witan at the point of the sword. 
But things were as they had never been before since the 
State of line of Cerdic had ruled over united England, The King 
royal point of death was, save only the young 

Eadgar and his sisters, the last of his race. The names of 
Christina and Margaret were most likely never uttered; 
England had never yet dreamed of giving herself a female 
ruler. A sentimental interest might gather round Eadgar 
as the last male of the kingly house, but a sentimental 
interest was all that he could awaken. He was young, 
and, as events proved, his character, yet more than his age, 
made him wholly unfit for rule. And Eadgar, it should 
be borne in mind, did not possess that constitutional claim 
to a preference which was all that, before the actual 
election, would have belonged even to a son of the dying 
King. Thrice in earlier times had the royal line been 
brought so low as to number none but members of an age 
too young for government in their own persons. Eadwig, 
Eadward the Martyr, .dEthelred, had all been chosen in 
their non-age. But the princes so chosen were all of them 
true-®thelings, Englishmen born, sons of an English King 
by an English mother. And, in those days, as there was 
no better qualified candidate in the royal house, so there 
was no man out of it marked out by the hand of nature as 
a bom King of Men. In those days the greatest of living 
Englishmen was no Thegn or Ealdorman, but the renowned 
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Rnmate Dunstan. England had therefore in all those ohap, xi. 
cases, accepted a King in his boyhood or even in his child- No oon- 
hood. There was now no such need. Eadgar, grandson of 
Ironside as he was, had no constitutional claim upon the 

* Eadffar. 

votes of the Witan beyond any other male person in the 

realm. He was not born in the land ; he was not the son Position of 

of a crowned King and his Lady. And close beside the 

throne, just beyond the strict limits of the royal house, 

stood the foremost man in England, abeady a sharer in 

some sort in the honours of royalty, already an Under- 

King who received the oaths and homage of vassal 

princes, as a partner in the rule of the Empire of Britain.^ 

Whether he had been marked out by any formal act or 

not, we cannot doubt that men had long learned to look to 

Harold the son of Godwine as their future King. And yet, 

when the day of choice drew near, men might well stop 

and wonder at the step which they were about to take. 

The Law justified the act ; the needs of the time called for 

it ; but it was a strange and unwonted act none the less. It Novelty of 

was something new, something which might well set the 

minds and tongues of men at work, to be called on, freely and 

under no fear of the Danish axe, to choose a King who had 

no royal forefathers, a King who came not of the stock of 

Ecgberht, Cerdic, and Woden. Men whose office or whose 

wisdom had taught them to scan the chances of the time 

might ask how such a choice would be looked on by the Attitude 

exile at the court of Baldwin, and by the prince who now, 

in the height of success and glory, had made the Norman 

land the wonder of continental Europe. Rumours might 

already be afloat that the English Earl, soon about to 

become the English King, had, in some strange and un*- 

known way, already become the man of the Norman Duke. 

And, without going so far afield, men might ask how the Possible^ 

great land north of the Humber would look on the choice 

, „ , berland. 

^ See vol, u. pp. 434, 663. 
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CHAP, XI, whicli to Wessex and East-Anglia seemed the only choice 
possible. The Thegns and Prelates of Northumherland 
might give their votes with the other Witan, hut would the 
fierce people of that proud and distant province submit, 
without a blow or a murmur, to the kingship of a West- 
Saxon, a son of Godwine, a brother of Tostig ? The days 
when thoughts like these were working in men’s minds 
importonoe must have been days of care and perplexity. There was 
one source from which light and hdp might be looked for, 
dying re- ]2»iit and help which might in some sort seem to come 
tion. directly from heaven. The words of a dying man have 
been in all times looked on as solemn and almost prophetic 
utterances. The words of a dying Eling were, by the 
traditional feelings of Englishmen, clothed with an authority 
second only to that of the Law itself. Eadward was a 
dying man and a dying King. And he was yet more. 
Strange as it seems to us, he was already beginning to 
be looked on with somewhat of the reverence due to a 
Saint. The will of Eadward had perhaps never been held 
to be of such moment, his voice had perhaps never been so 
eagerly listened for in the Councils of his Kingdom, as 
when he lay, helpless and well-nigh speechless, on his 
bed at Westminster. Men waited for the voice of the 
dying man, the dying King, the dying Saint, to confirm 
once more with his last breath the nomination of the 
successor on whom, amidst all doubts and dangers, the 
heart of England still was fixed. In choosing for the first 
time a King not of the blood of Cerdic, it would be no 
small strength and comfort if they knew that the step was 
taken with the full approval and the ftill bidding of the 
last King of Cerdic’s house. The King was sick unto 
death ; the Witan were gathered round his palace. The 
ip-oment the breath was out of his body, it would become 
their duty to choose his successor. It was doubtless with 
no small anxiety, with somewhat even of religious awe, 
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that they awaited the last utterance of the will of Eadward chap. xi. 
as to who that successor should be. 

The West Minster was hallowed on Wednesday; the THie King’s 
news was brought to the King, who^ as his legend says, on Wedn^- 
heaiing it laid his head on his pillow as if to say. It is 
finished.^ For five days his sickness increased, and the 1065. 
public anxiety heightened at every stage of the disorder.® 

On the sixth day from the consecration, his speech began Hebecomes 
to fail him ; his voice was so feeble that his words could no 
longer be understood ; for two days he lay worn out by 
the extremity of his sickness.® It was no time to trouble 
the weary sufferer with questions even as to the welfare 
of his kingdom. At last, on the following Thursday, the He re- 
eve of the Epiphany, his flagging powers rallied, as the 
pow^s of dying men often do rally at the point of death. 

He awoke from his sleep in the full possession of his senses 
and of his speech. On either side of his bed stood the two The gmp 
great chiefs of his realm, Harold the Earl and Stigand the * 
Archbishop.^ At the bed’s head, in still more immediate 
personal attendance on his master, stood the Staller, Eobert 
the son of Wymarc, a man of Norman birth, but whom 
history does not charge with treason towards England. 

On the ground, close by the foot of the bed, sat the Lady 
Eadgyth, the sister of the great Earl, cherishing the feet of 

1 Kiev. X Scriptt. 399. ^‘Feractis itaque omnibus pio tan.t& 

sollennitafae, quasi diceret Bex ‘ Oonsummatum est/ indinat in lecfculo caput, 
et exhinc coepit gravi dolore &tigari.” 

® Ib. ** Tunc moeror et luctus omnium, una vox plangentium.” This we 
can wen bdieve ; but tbe hagiograpber is plainly writing with the help 
of his own fidler knowledge, when he goes on to say; “ Frsesentiebant 
plures ejuB in morte desolationem patrim, plebis exterminium, totius Anglicss 
nobilitatis exddimn, Snem Hbertatis, honoris ruinazn.” The moment was an 
anxious one, but no one who had not Eadward’s own gift of prophecy could 
foresee all this. 

^ Vita Eadw. 430. ** Biduo vel amplius adeo eum languor fatigaverat ut 
vix quum loqueretur quid diceret intelligi posset.” 

* For the authorities for the details of Eadward’s last moments, and their 
value, see Appendix B. 
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oHAP. XI. her royal husband in her bosom. Her thoughts wandered 
perhaps to the brother beyond the sea, the brother on 
whose behalf she had so deeply sinned, the brother who had 
so lately held the place nearest to Eadward’s heart, but 
who was now for ever cut off from all hopes of crowns or 
earldoms. The tongue of Eadward was loosened, but his 
first words were words of prayer. In his long slumber 
he had seen a vision ; if that vision were truly from heaven, 
he' prayed that he might have strength to declare it; if 
it were but the phantom of a disordered brain, he would 
that his tongue should rather cleave to the roof of his 
mouth. He sat up in his bed, supported in the arms of 
Eobert. But the message which he had to declare from 
heaven called for a larger audience than the four favoured 
ones who were gathered round him. A few more of his 
chosen friends — ^their names are not recorded — ^were sum- 
Hedectoa moned to the bedside of the dying King.' He then, fluently 
s vifflon, energy ,2 poured forth the awful words of warning. 

Long ago, when I was a youth in Normandy, I knew 
two monks, most holy men and most dear to me. Many 
long years have passed away since they were taken away 
from the cares and sorrows of this world. But now, in my 
trance, God hath sent them again to me to speak to me 
in His holy name. ‘ Know,’ said they to me, ‘ 
who hold the highest place in thy realm of England, the 
Earls, the Bishops, the Abbots, the men in holy orders 
of every rank, are not what they seem to be in the eyes 
of men. In the eye of God they are but ministers of the 
He fore- fiend. Therefore hath God put a curse upon thy land ; 
i!^ws^of tli^refore hath he given thy land over into the hand of the 
Englaad. enemy. Within a year and a day from thy death, shall 

* Vita Eadw. 431. "Cum paucis aJiis quos idem beatus Eex a somno 
exdtafeus advocari jusserat.” 

^ Ib. 430. "Tania usus est loquendi copi^ nt ouivis sanissimo m>ii1 opus 
esset supra.” 
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fiends stalk througli thy whole land, and shall harry it ohap. xi. 
from one end to another with fire and sword and the hand 
of plunder.’ Then said I to them, ‘Let me then shew these Ail^ry of 
things to my people in the name of God. Haply they will treef^^^^ 
repent, and his loving-kindness will have mercy upon them. 

For He had mercy on the men of Nineveh, when they heard 
the voice of His threatening, and repented them of their 
evil ways.’ But they answered me, ‘ They will not repent, 
neither shall the mercy of God come nigh unto them.’ 

Then said I, ‘What shall be the time or the way in which 
we may look for these your threatenings to come to an 
end?’ ‘In that day/ they answered, ‘when a green tree 
shall he cut away firom the midst of its trunk, when it shall 
be carried away for the space of three furlongs from its 
root, when, without the help of man, it shall join itself 
again to its trunk, and shall again put forth leaves and 
bear fruit in its season. Then first shall be the time when 
the woes of England shall come to an end.’ 

The King ceased his words of prophecy. Harold, Alarm of 
Eadgyth, Eobert, all who had come to hear, were struck hearers ; 
with awe, and remained speechless. One heart alone, 
we are told, was hardened. Stigand leaned over the disbelief of 
King’s bed, and whispered in the ear of Earl Harold®**®^’ 
that all this prophetic talk was but the babbling of an 
old man worn out by sickness. The Primate, stout-hearted 
Englishman as we know him, was, we may well believe, 
a hard and worldly man, and his experience of men of 
his own calling, his familiarily with much that others 
looked on as miracle and prophecy, may well have made 
him less inclined to superstition than to unbelief. The 
lay heart was more easily touched ; the female heart most 
easily of all. Eadgyth, and others who were devoutly 
given, knew well, we are told, the sins of England. They 
shuddered as they thought how often the warning voice 
^ See Appendix B. 
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CHAP. XI. of the Roman Pontiff, how often the voice of Eadward and 
Eadgyth herself, had spoken in vain to the guilty nation.^ 
The pious iady perhaps deemed that the uncanonical 
appointment of Stigand was more likely to bring down 
the wrath of God than the murder of Gospatric. At the 
last Christmas feast, she whose heart was now so deeply 
stirred at the thought of ecclesiastical corruptions, had in 
that very palace stretched forth her hand to shed blood 
which no law had bidden to be shed, blood which, as far 
at least as she was concerned, was innocent. 

Such is the tale, a tale which may well have grown 

in the hands of its tellers, but a tale which leaves us no 

reason to doubt that Eadward did repeat some dream or 

utter some parable which, to minds highly wrought up, 

as the minds of those who then stood by his bed must 

have been, might well seem to be a warning voice from 

The sue- heaven. But there was other work to be done that day 
oessiozi. . , 

besides hearkening to foretellings of evil, besides disputing 
as to the degree of trust to be placed in the words of him 
who foretold it. The moment was come when the all- 
important question might be pressed on the mind of the 
dying King. His friends stood and wept around him ; the 
tears of the Lady as she sat at his feet fell faster and more 
thickly still. He gave orders for his burial. He checked 
the grief of his friends ; he bade them rejoice at his coming 
deliverance, and he craved the prayers of his people for his 
soul.® He spoke of the constant love and devotion which 
had been ever shown him by the wife whom he had once 
driven away from his hearth and board. She had ever been 
to him as a loving and dutiful daughter;® God would 
reward her for her good deeds in this world and in the next. 

^ See Appendix B. 

* Vita Eadw. 430. “Puneribus exsequiis atfcitulat se commeadatione 
et pyecabuB sunmiopum Dd fideHuxn.” As migbt be expected, lie recurs 
more than once to the subject. See pp. 433, 434. 

* See vol. ii. p. 527. 
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At last Harold and Stigand — nor have we any right to chap. xi. 
exclude Robert from their counsels — found means of calling 
Eadward’s mind to the great subject which then filled the 
whole heart of England. When all was over, when his 
body was laid in his new minster, when his soul had 
gone to its reward, who should fill the place which he 
had so long filled on earth ? Who, when he was gone, 
should wear the royal crown of England, the Imperial 
diadem of Britain ? Eadward, at that last moment, was not Eadward 
wanting to his last duty. He stretehed forth his hand as 
towards the Earl of the West-Saxons, and spake the words, 

“To thee, Harold my brother, I commit my kingdom.” ^ 

He then went on to declare his last wishes to his chosen 
successor. For Eadward to give Harold instructions in the Eadward’s 
art of government was certainly needless, and the dying 
man doubtless felt it to be so. But there were a few per- 
sonal wishes which were near to his heart; there were a 
few personal favourites whom he wished to commend to 
the favourable care of his successor. First among these He com- 
was the Lady herself. I need not again enlarge on the 
mysterious relations between Eadward and Eadgyth ; but, 
in these his last days at least, she appears as enjoying his 
full confidence and affection. But a sister who certainly 
abetted Tostig, who perhaps abetted William, against the 
brother who was now called to reign, ^ might be thought 
likely to meet with less consideration at the hands of 
Harold than she had, latterly at least, met with at the 
hands of Eadward. The King commended her who was so 
soon to be his widow to the friendly care of his successor, 

* I think, compaiing the evidently cautious expression of the Biographer 
with the outspoken words of the Chronicles and Florence, that I am justed 
in putting this meaning on the words (433), "Porrecta manu [the very 
gesture is shown in the Tapestry] ad pisedictum nutridum suum fratrem 
Haroldum, 'Hanc,' inquit, ^cum ovuni regno tutandam commendo.*” See 
Appendix C. 

* See Appendix K. 
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tions for his 
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His death 
not to be 
concealed; 
lest he Id^e 
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of his 
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Let him show to her, as a Lady and a sister, all faithful 
worship and service, and never, while she lived, let her lose 
the honours which he had bestowed upon her.^ He com- 
mended also to Harold his Norman favourites, those whom, 
in his simplicity, he spoke of as men who had left their 
native land for love of him.^ Those who were willing to 
abide in the land as English subjects under Harold’s allegi- 
ance he prayed him to keep and to protect. Those who 
refused to become the men of the new King he prayed him 
to dismiss mder his safe conduct to their own land, taking 
with them all the goods which they had acquired by his 
own favour.® 

The King had now done the last act of his kingly office. 
With this last request to Harold all thought of earthly 
things passed away from the mind of Eadward. But the 
man and the saint had still friends to comfort ; he had a 
soul for which to request their prayers ; he had a body to 
be committed to the ground with the solemn rites of the 
Church. He craved that his body might be buried in the 
minster which he had reared, in a special spot within the 
hallowed walls which their inmates would point out to 
those who stood round him.^ One faint thought of earth 
perhaps came back to his mind, when he bade them not to 
hide his death from his people. At such a moment it 
might perhaps be well to let men believe that Eadward 
still lived, till every arrangement could be made for the 


^ Vita Eadw. 43$. '' Hauc . . . tutandam commendo, ut pro Doming, 
et sorore, ut esb, fideli serves et honores obsequio, ut, quo advixerit, a me 
adepto non privetur honore debito,” FideU must agree vdth ohseg^uioj not 
with sorore. 

^ lb. ** Oommendo pariter etiam eos qui nativam terram suam r^que- 
runt caussi amoris mei, mihique hactenus fideKter sunt obsequuti.” 

^ lb. ''Ut, susceptg ab eis, si ita vdlunt, fidelitate, eos tueaiis et re- 
tinea^ aut tug. defensione conductos,''cum omnibus quse sub me adquisierunl^ 
cum salute ad propria transfretari facias.” 

^ Ib. 434. ^ " Fossa sepuldi mei in monasteiio paretur, in eo loco quo 
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quiet election and consecration of his successor. But Ead- chap. xi. 
ward’s care for his own soul made him tremble at such 
a thought. “ Let my death/’ he earnestly ptayed, be at 
once made known everywhere, that all the faithful may at 
once call on the mercy of Almighty God for me a sinner.”^ 
Eadgyth meanwhile wept without ceasing. Eadward com- 
forted her with the allegorical words ; Fear not ; I shall 
not die, but by God’s grace I shall soon arise to better 
health.”^ But the last moment was clearly drawing 
near; the last comfort of the Church had to be given. 

The dying saint received the Body of his Lord, seemingly He com* 
at the hands of Stigand ; the irregulariiy of his position 
as Primate was perhaps not held to affect acts done by him 
as a simple priest.8 Strengthened by this spiritual food, 1066. 
Eadward^s soul gently passed away^ and the last King of 
the House of Cerdic was no more. His body lay as in 
sleep •y his cheeks like the rose, his beard like the lily, his 
white hands falling peacefully by his side; men saw 
written on the face of the departed saint that he had gone 
to his Creator.^ 

The King was dead. The last day of his kingship had 

^ Vita Eadw. 434. ** Mortem meam qiiseso ne celetis [the plural is used 
in these general directions, while the political requests are addressed in the 
singular to Harold], sed cderius drcumquaque annuncietis, ut quique iiddes 
pro me peccatore deprecentur dementiam Dei Onmipotentis.’* Compare the 
excitement caused by the suspicion that the death of Edward the Sixth was 
concealed. Proude, Hist. Eng. y. 514. 

* Ib. “ Ne timeas ; non moriar modo, sed bene convalescam propitiante 
Deo.” 

3 lb. '^Sumpto a codesti mens^ vitae viatico.” There is no mention 
whether the Communion was in one kind only Communion in both kinds 
was certainly usual at this time (See WiU. Hct. 113, 131), but it is not 
likdy in the case of a dying man. 

^ Ib. ** Erat tunc videre in defuncto cozpore gloiiam migrantis ad Deum 
animse, quum scilicet caro faciei ut rosa ruberet, subjecta barba ut Hlium 
canderet, manus suo ordine directae albescerent, totumque corpus non morti 
sed fausto sopori traditum signarent.” 
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been the worthiest. After all the errors and follies of his 
reign, Eadward died, not only as a saint, but as an 
Englishman a.nd a patriot. For the last thirteen years of 
his life Harold had been his guide and guardian ; for the 
last nine years he had been the looked for successor of the 
Crown. And now the day had come and the word was 
spoken. Those years of faithful guardianship had not 
been without their fruit; Eadward, with Harold and 
Stigand at his side, had become another man from Eadward 
who had once listened to every lie which rose to the lips of 
Robert of J umifeges.' The old wayward spirit had again 
burst forth when revolt overthrew his last favourite ; ^ but 
his last favourite was at least an Englishman and a son of 
Godwins. And the latest act of all had made up for all that 
had gone before. Eadward showed on his death-bed that 
he had at last learned that the Norman could never bear 
sway in England with the good-will of the English people. 
The dream of the Norman Duke as the heir of the English 
Crown had passed away. The dream of England portioned 
out among Norman Earls, Prelates, and Knights had 
passed away with it. England was to have an English 
King, the noblest man of the English people. No 
stranger was to tarry in the land, but such as would 
plight their homage to the King of England’s choice. 
For others, however dear to him, all that Eadward now 
craved was that they might depart, unhurt and un- 
plundered, from the land. Visions of danger may have 
flitted across his mind, and in the delirium of sickness, in 
the mere excitement of pious fear, they may have shaped 
themselves into vague foreshadowings of the wrath to 
come. But what the last dying wishes of Eadward were 
we know beyond a doubt. His last wishes, his last hopes, 
were the same as the wishes and the hopes of every faithful 


* See vol. !i, p. 70. 


* See vd. n. p. 491. 
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Englishman. His last thought of earth was the hope that chap. xi. 
Harold might wear his Crown, that Harold might reign 
over a land freed from the presence of every man whose 
presence he might find dangerous to the welfare of 
England and her King. 

And he has had his reward. Far more precious than the Eadwaard’a 
vulgar praises of Norman legend-makers, far more precious 
even than the wrought up panegyric of the courtly chaplain 
of his widow, is the song in Eadward’s honour handed down 
in our national Chronicles from the hands of a gleeman of 
his own time and of his own people.^ The English poet 
sang of Eadward’s early troubles, how he had to seek a 
foreign land, when Cnut overcame the race of i3Ethelred, 
and when Danes wielded the dear realm of England for 
eight and twenty winters.^ He sang of Ead ward’s personal 
virtues ; how he was holy, clean, and mild, how the bale- 
less King was ever blithe of mood.^ He sang of the 
glories of his reign ; how he guarded his land and people ; 
how renowned warriors stood around his throne ; how the 
son of JEthelred ruled over Angles and Saxons, how Welsh 
and Scots and Britons all obeyed the mighty sway of the 
noble Eadward.4 But before his song ends, the minstrel 
has yet to tell of one deed far above all, of one last act 


Clironn. Ab. Wig. 1065, 


Ib. 


Ib. 


Ib. 


jDab he laiiga ser, 

Landes bereafod, 

Wunoda wredastum 
Wide geond eoi^an, 

Seo^hdA Knut ofercom 
Cynn AEiSelredes, 

« WfiBS a bli^e mod, 

Beddeas Eliiig.” See vol. ii. p. 

'' Weold wel ge’Sungaen 
Walum and Scottum, 

And Bryttmn eac, 

Byre ^‘Selredes. 

Englum and Saexum 
Oret msegcmn. 


And Deona weoldon 
Beore rice 
Englalandes 
xxviii. 

Wintira gerimes 
Weolan brytnodon.” 

527- 

Swa ymbdyppab 
^Cealda brymmas, 
pset eall Eadwardee 
JSJielum Kinge 
Hyrdan holddice 
Hagestalde menn.” 


VOL. III. 


C 
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CHAP. XI. which made the name of Eadward truly glorious. Bitter 
death snatched the noble King from earth; angels bore 
his truthful soul to heaven. But a truer note of patriotic 
The poet feeling rings forth in the words which tell us how the wise 
K^ing made fast his realm to Harold the noble Earl, in 
the words which, bursting from the poet’s heart, tell us 
how well the noble Earl deserved the greatest of earthly 
gifts. He in .all time by words and deeds had truly 
obeyed his lord, and had left nought undone which was 
needful for the ruler of his people. i 


§ 2, The Election and Coronation of Tlarokh 
d'anmry 5-6, 1066. 

Vacan<^of The throne of England was now vacant, vacant under 
the Throne, eircumstanees such as England had never seen before. 
The late King’s dying orders were obeyed, and, as soon as 
Eadward’s breath was out of his body, the Witan of 
England knew that their King was dead. But by the 
Law of England in the eleventh century, the announce- 
ment that the King was dead could not be answered by a 
cry for the long life of the King who still was living.^ The 
Witan, not yet departed from their Christmas gathering, 
heard that the throne was vacant, and they knew that it 
was for them alone to fill it. And, with the news that 
they had no longer a King, came the news that the last 
wish of the King who was gone had pointed out to them 
whom he wished to fill his kingly seat after him. All 
scruple was taken from every mind when men knew that 


pie Welsh, who are thus coupled with Scots, and distinguished from the 
Britons, can mean only the Welsh of Strathclyde. 

^ See Appendix C, and vol. ii. p. 536. 

* '*Le Roi est mort; vive le Roi”~-the exact opposite to old Teutonic 
feehngs. 
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the son of -^thelred, the heir of Cerdic, had, as his last chap, xt, 
aot, named as his successor the son of Godwine, the grand- 
son of Wulfnoth. It was no time for delay. Men came 
together as speedily upon the death of Eadward as they January 5, 
had come together to choose Eadward himself upon the 
death of Harthacnut. The King lay dead in his palace, 
while Earls and Prelates, Thegns and citizens, came to- 
gether to choose the King who should reign in his stead. 

The choice was speedy and unanimous. Later writers Doubtful 
* * . -n 1 i? • candida- 

speak of voices being raised for Eadgar, even of voices tore of 
being raised for William.^ And so it may have been. 

Here and there sentimental feelings may have caused this Eadgai*. 
or that voice to utter the name of the young ..^Etheling, 
even in preference to the noblest of a merely subject house, 

And in our land of free debate, some daring Norman may 
even have dared to breathe the thought that the King’s 
kinsman, who had made Normandy so great and flourish- 
ing, might mate England no less great and flourishing 
also. But words like these told not on the mind of the 
Assembly, Nor do we hear of any expression of those 
local jealousies which had divided England on more than jealousieB. 
one earlier vacancy. We hear nothing of any rivalry of 
the House of Leofric against the House of Godwine ; we 
hear nothing of any murmurs of the fierce Danes of the 
North against the inauguration of a new West-Saxon 
dynasty. If the sons of jElfgar dreamed, as they doubtless 
did, of a divided Kingdom — of the Imperial Crown for one 
of themselves they hardly could have dreamed — ^their hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. Such thoughts, as we 
shall soon see, still lived in men’s minds, but in that great 

^ Hen. Hunt M. H. B. 761 D. " Quidam Anglorum Eadgar Atheling 
promovere volebant in E^em.” Will. Malms, iii. 238. “Anglia dubio 
favore nutabat, cui se rectori committeret incerta, an Haroldo an Willelmo 
an Edgaro . . . Angli diversis votis ferebantur, qiiarmU ^alam cmcti Iona 
Hatoldo This is an important admission. 
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CHAP. XI. Gemot of London ^ they found no open spokesman. It 
was not only London, ever foremost in every patriotic cause; 
it was not only Wessex, proud of her illustrious son ; it 
was not only East- Anglia, cherishing the memories of his 
earliest rule ; it was not only Hereford, rejoicing in her 
recovered being, safe alike against British foes and Norman 
governors ; it was the Witan, not of this or that shire or 
Harold ancient kingdom, but of the whole realm of England, who 
chose Harold the son of Godwine to fill the vacant throne.® 
His reign had long been looked for, and now the dying 
voice of Eadward had marked him out as the worthiest 
object of their choice. The wise ruler, the unconquered 
warrior, .the bountiful founder, — the shield of the Kingdom, 
the shelter of the oppressed, the judge of the fatherless and 
the widow® — ^the Earl of the West-Saxons, the conqueror of 
Gruffydd, the pacificator of Northumberland, the founder 
of Waltham — stood forth before them as the foremost 
man of England. He, and he alone, stood forth above 
other men, sprung from no line of Kings, but the son of a 
father greater than Kings, the man who in long years of 
rule had shown that there was none like him worthy to fill 
the throne of the heroes of old time, worthy, as none of 
royal race were worthy, to wield the sword of JEthelstan 
and sit upon the judgement-seat of ^Elfred. The assembled 
people of England, in the exercise of their ancient and 
undoubted right, chose with one voice Harold the son of 
Godwine to be King of the English and Lord of the Isle 
of Britain. On no day in their annals did the English 
people win for themselves a higher or a purer fame. 

The choice of the Assembly had now to be announced to 


1 Would the oourse of the election have been in any way differ^t, if the 
Gemdt had be«i hdd in Oxford * 

® FL Wig. 1066, A totius Anglise primatibus ad regale culmen elec- 
tuB ” See Appendix D. 

* See tLe Welthaxn writer’s oharacter of Harold, vol. ii. p. 538. 
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the King-elect. We know not whether that choice was chap. xi. 

made in his presence. Perhaps he may have deemed that 

his most fitting place was still with his departed brother- offered to 
• 1 'll* T-i • Harold, 

in-law and ms widowed sister. But, in any case, two 

members of the Assembly were sent, in the name of all, to 

offer the Crown of England, as the gift of the people of 

England, to the man whom they had chosen as their King. 

Who discharged that oflace we know not. None but men 

of the highest rank would be sent on such an errand. In 

the pictured record of that day’s acts they appear, not as 

Prelates but as lay chieftains. One bears the official axe ; ^ 

the other bears the Crown itself, and points towards the 

chamber of the dead, whence the Crown had doubtless been 

brought for the purpose of this symbolic offering.^ Who 

then were the men whom England thus trusted to speak 

such weighty words in her name? Were they the two 

Northern Earls, stifling, as they best might, their local 

and family jealousies, their hopes of a divided kingdom? 

Or were they rather the two Earls of Eastern England, 

sons worthy of Godwine, brothers worthy of Harold, who 


^ See vol. ii. p. 332. 

® Tapestry, pi, Bruce, p. 80. ** Hio dederunt Haroldo Coronam Be- 

gis.” It is worth remark that the crown which is here represented as 
offered to Harold is of a different and simpler form fmm that with which 
Harold is represented as being crowned the next day. This last is the same 
as that which Eadward is always drawn as wearing, eyen when supported 
in the arms of Robert on his death’bed. This last representation is of course 
merely symboKcal; it is simply as much as to say, ''This is the King.” 
The crown thus symbolically drawn is doubtless the crown used at the 
actual coronation, and also on the great days when the Kingr ''wore his 
Crown” publidy. On its form of, vol. ii p. 333. But this simpler crown, 
borne, it would seem, immediatdy from the chamber of the dead King, 
suggests that such a crown was commonly kept at hand near the King’s 
person. Compare the well-known story of Henry the Fifth trying on the 
crown whidb. was kept by his father’ s bed-side (Monstrelet, i. 163 h), a story 
which may pass as authorily for the custom, whether true or not as to the 
fact. This crown, as easier of access, would be the one offered to the King- 
elect, as the S3nnbol of the kingdom, while the crown of greater ceremony 
would of course be used in the great rite of the morrow. 
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CHAP. XI. were sent to bear the gift of England to the chief of 
their own house ? That day’s vote had placed that house 
above the royalties of Gaul and Denmark ; it had placed 
the line of Godwine on a height lower by one step only 
than the line whose youthful chief now sat on the throne 
of Augustus. It was for Gyrth and Leofwine, rather 
than for any other two men in England, to act on that day 
Position of as the spokesmen of their country. Harold stood, axe in 
hand, to receive them. The day for which he had looked 
so long had at last come. The path from which so many 
obstacles had been so strangely cleared away had at last 
brought him close to the great object of his life. He had 
now, not in figure, but in very truth, only to stretch forth 
his hand, and to grasp the Crown of England, the free gift 
of the people of England. No surprise could have filled his 
mind ; for years he had been marked out, practically if not 
by a formal vote, as the man to whom that gorgeous gift 
must one day come. And yet that moment of realized 
dreams must have been a moment of anxiety, and even of 
fear. For him, no son of a kingly father, no scion of 
legendary heroes and of Gods of the elder faith, to see with 
his own eyes the diadem of Ecgberht and Cerdic ready for 
his grasp, was of itself a strange and wondrous feeling, 
such as few men but him in the world’s history can have 
felt. He was not like others before and since, who by fraud 
or violence have risen to royalty or more than royalty. 
Harold was not a Dionysios, a Csesar, a Cromwell, or a 
Buonaparte, whose throne was reared upon the ruins of the 
freedom of his country. He was not an Eastern Basileus, 
climbing to the seat from which a fortunate battle or a 
successful conspiracy had hurled a murdered or blinded 
predecessor. He was not a Pippin, whose elevation, how- 
ever expedient and rightful, could be brought about only 
by the displacement of a lawful, though an incompetent, 
King. He was not even a Rudolf, whose election, free and 
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honourable as it was, came when the glory of kingship had chap. xi. 
long been tarnished in men’s eyes, and when traditional 
reverence no longer attached to any one ancient kingly 
house. To Harold the Crown of England was freely offered 
in all its glory and greatness, a Crown which had never 
before been offered to any but men of royal birth,' which 
had never before been freely offered to any but men of the 
one Imperial House of Cerdie. He may well have paused as Difficulties 
he looked at the glittering gift, through the mere greatness situation, 
and strangeness of the position in which he stood. And 
other thoughts may well have pressed upon his mind, before 
he spoke the word which should change the Earl into a 
King. Harold knew better than any man the dangers 
which threatened himself and which threatened England. 

He knew what she had to fear from the vengeance of Double 
her own banished son, a vengeance which would be kindled 
into a sevenfold flame if Harold were King in a land where 
Tostig might not hold even an Earldom. He knew also, 
as no man knew, how much more she had to fear from 
the claims of the mighty and wily Duke beyond the sea. 

And heavy on his soul there must still have pressed the Effects of 
memory of that fatal day when he had become the sworn william, 
man of that dangerous rival.^ If he had promised more 
than simple homage, casuistry and more than casuistry, the 
instinctive feeling of every honest man, would declare that 
an extorted promise, unlawful and impossible to fulfil, was 
perhaps a crime in him who had plighted it, but could be . 
no crime in him who should obey a higher law by breaking 
it. But since that day, the heart of Harold could never 
have beaten so high, his step could never have been so 

^ The Danish Kings, though not of royal English blood, were of royal 
blood in their own land. Save in their cas^ the Crown of Wessex, and of 
England as the developement and continuation of Wessex, had never gone 
out of the West-Saxon royal house. I cannot answer for all the momentary 
Kings in Northumberland or in the last days of Mercia. 

^ See below. Chapter xii. § 4, and Appendix T. 
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CHAP. XI. light and joyous, as in the days when his faith was wholly 
free, when even his enemies could not impeach his truthful- 
ness. And now the full weight of that day’s act must have 
stared him in the face. Let him accept the Crown now 
offered him by England, and Normandy would at once 
Harold’s declare him a perjurer and a traitor. No wonder then if, 
as the picture sets before us, he looked at the Crown at 
Tap^try wistfully and anxiously, and half drew back the hand 

which was stretched forth to grasp the glittering gift. 
And yet the risk had to be run. A path of danger opened 
before him, and yet duty no less than ambition bade him to 
Greater enter upon the thorny road. If he declined the Crown, to 
he^Sied^kom should England offer it? Would the risk be less 
the Crown, jjadgar could win the votes of the Witan, and if to the 
other dangers of England were to be added all the dangers 
which beset the land whose King can rule only at the 
bidding of others? What if the young ^theling failed, 
as he doubtless would fail, to stand his ground at such a 
Da^er of moment ? Could the land hope to be united in any single 
choice ? Would Mercia and Northumberland submit to the 
Kingdom. West-Saxon boasting neither the royal blood 

of Eadgar nor the personal glory of Harold? Would 
Wessex and East- Anglia, would mighty and growing 
London, submit to Eadwine or Morkere or to the youth- 
ful son of Si ward? The dangers of accepting the Crown 
were great, but the dangers of refusing it were greater. 
Whoever reigned, Tostig and William would still try their 
chance, and, if it were not Harold who reigned, they would 
try their chance with far greater hope of success. The 
accession of Harold would indeed put fresh weapons into 
the hand of William, but it was not likely that the Duke 
would wholly cast aside his claims and his projects, simply 
because he would have some other King, and not Harold, 
to strive against. The fear indeed was that, if Harold 
shrank from the burthen, William would find no one single 
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King to withstand him. He would win an easy victory over chap. xx. 
a divided land, a land split asunder as it had been in the 
days of Harthacnut and the earlier Harold, a land, it might 
be, already tom in pieces by civil war. Under Harold alone 
could there be the faintest hope that England would offer 
an united front to either of the invaders who were sure 
to attack her. The danger then had to be faced. The 
call of patriotism distinctly bade Harold not to shrink at 
the last moment from the post to which he had so long 
looked forward, and which had at last become his own. 

The first man in England, first in every gift of war and 
peace, first in the love of his countrymen, first in renown in 
other lands, was bound to be first alike in honour and in 
danger. The gift now lay before him. Ambition made 
him seize it. Duty in no way held back his hand. The The Crown 
offered gift was accepted. The eve of that great Epiphany, by Harold, 
the day on which King Eadward was alive and dead,^ saw 
the Crown pass away for ever from the male line of Cerdic, 
and the next day saw it solemnly placed upon the brow of 
Harold. The evening of Eadward’s death must have been 
spent in making ready for the two great ceremonies of the 
morrow. On the morning of that short winter’s day, the 
Earl of the West-Saxons had kept his watch by the dying 
bed of his King and brother. Before its last hour had 
passed, he had become, not yet indeed a crowned and 
anointed King, but one called to kingship by the common 
voice of his country, a King-elect of the English, who on 
the morrow might claim the sceptre and the diadem as 
his own. 

The morning of the Epiphany dawned. It was the Double 
Feast of the Kings, a fitting day for an august rite within of^Sy, 

* “ Die qua Edwardus Rex vivus fuit et mortuus ” is a common form in 
Domesday. So in Cod Dipl. iv. 233 ; To bam timan Se Eadward cing 
was cueu and de^.” 
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CHAP. zi. the walls of that minster which was reared to be specially 

January 6, the home of Kinffs alike in life and in death. On that 
1066 ; *=* 

the burial day began that long series of national ceremonies which 
^f^^“^^has gone on unbroken to our own time, and which has 
Abbey of Saint Peter the hearth and Prytaneion 
Necessity English nation. The octave of its hallowing had 

speedy passed, and there was already a King to be buried 

coromtiaa, and a King to be crowned. Earl Harold was King-elect 
by the choice of the Witan of all England ; but he was 
not “fuU King” till he and his people had exchanged 
their mutual promises, till he had been arrayed with the 
outward badges of his kingly office, till the blessing of the 
Church and the unction of her highest minister had made 
the chosen of the people also the Anointed of the Lord. 
Those were not days when that crowning rite could be 
delayed for one needless moment, England could not be 
safely left for a single day without a King. The twofold 
right of the new Sovereign, as King alike by the election 
of the people and by the consecration of the Church, must 
be at once placed beyond all reach of doubt or cavil. The 
Christmas feast was not yet over, but it was the last day 
of the holy season ; the Witan were still assembled ; to 
have waited for another feast of the Church, for another 
gathering of the nation, would have been simple madness.^ 
The day of the coronation of Harold must therefore follow 
and there* at once On the day of his election. And the coronation of 
* Harold implied the previous burial of Eadward. England 
bunai. could not see two Kings of the English above ground at 
the same moment. Before then the Crown could be set 
on the brow of the King-elect, the hallowed soil of Saint 
Peter’s must close over the King who was no more. The 
day of the burial of Eadward must therefore follow at 
once on the day of his death. And never, even in the 
long history of that venerable Abbey, has there been such 

^ This is well put by Dr. Bruce, p. 79. 
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another day. Other Kings have been buried and crowned obaj. xi. 
within its walls : but there has been no day' like that, Greatness 

, . of the 

which beheld the last of one kingly line borne to his grave occasion, 
in the holy house of his own building, and which beheld 
the first — could men deem that he would be also the last? 

— of a newly-chosen race raised to the vacant throne alike 
by the bequest of his predecessor and by the will of his 
people. Of all the gorgeous rites celebrated by Kings and 
Prelates beneath the vaults of the West Minster, the two- 
fold rite of that great Epiphany, which haste and urgency 
may well have made the least gorgeous of them all, is that 
around which the national memory of Englishmen may 
well centre most fondly. The first royal burial, the first 
royal consecration, within the newly-hallowed temple, 
have an historic interest and an historic import beyond all 
those which have followed them. 

The body of Eadward had been prepared for burial The Burial 
almost as soon as his soul had passed away. Decked in 
royal robes, the crown on his head, the pilgrim’s ring, so 
legend said, upon his hand, the saint lay ready for his last 
home. Stigand, who had stood by him in his last mo- 
ments, seems to have stayed to help in paying this last 
tribute to his departed master.^ But the Primate, patriot 
in the eyes of Englishmen, schismatic in the eyes of Borne, 
was not to minister in either of the ceremonies of the 
morrow. As a Prelate of doubtful right, he was deemed Position of 
unfit to bear the chief part in the consecration of Harold. 

As a simple priest, he might perhaps have been allowed 

^ The Tapestry (pi. 7) significantly puts together, in one compartment, 
one over the other, the nomination of Harold by Eadward (‘*Hic Eadwardus 
Bex in lecto aJloquit fideles”) and the preparation of Eadward’s body for 
burial His defunctus est ”), Now the churchman in attendance on the 
death-bed must surely be the same as the churchman who is helping at the 
preparation for burial. Now the former can only be Stigand, and the latter is 
still more distinctly marked with the archiepiscopal pallium, the unlucky 
gift of Benedict. 
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OHAP. XT. to officiate at the funeral rites of Eadward. But it may 
well be that the newly-won privileges of the house of 
Saint Peter gave to the head of that house the ministra- 
tion of all rites within its walls which did not need the 
special powers of a consecrated Bishop to give them sa- 
cramental force. And Eadward doubtless sought, above 
all things, the prayers which the monks of the house 
which he himself had reared would put up to Heaven for 
Stiganddid the soul of their founder. At all events, the priest who 
not officiate j^^jds place in Eadward’s funeral procession is 

funeral. before us in our pictured record as adorned with any 

badge of pontifical ranb.^ We may therefore guess that 
the chief ministry in the funeral rites of Eadward was as- 
signed to his friend and bedesman, Abbot Eadwine. Early 
on the winter’s morning,® perhaps while the minister still 
needed torchlight within the deep gloom of its massive 
walls and narrow windows, the King was carried to his 
Funeral of grave. The body of Eadward, his form shrouded from 
Eadward. ^a.s borne on the shoulders of eight of his subjects, 

laymen all, and doubtless men of high degree. There was 
no need, as in the case of some later Kings, to assure his 
people, by the sight of his uncovered body, that he had 
not come unfairly by his end. Boys ringing bells walked 
on either side of the bier ; behind them followed a crowd 
of clergy surrounding the two chief ministers of the 
funeral ceremony, who walked bearing their office-books 
in their hands. In this guise the procession moved from 
the palace to the western door of the newly-hallowed 
minster. They swept along the nave, between the long 
rows of tall and massive pillars still fresh from the axe 

^ Bayeux Tapestry, pi. 7. Bruce, p. 74. 

^ In the coronation-offices of different ages, mention is often made of the 
weariness of the King, caused, according to Mr. Maskell, by his obligation 
to receive the Communion fasting. In this case therefore, when the burial 
had to take place before the coronation, it would be specially necessary to 
begin the ceremony early in the day. 
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and hammer of the craftsman. They passed beneath the chap. xi. 
mighty arches which^ in all the strength and solidity of 
those early days of art, bore up the great central tower 
like a vast canopy over the choir below. They bore their 
burthen to the spot which Eadward had long before chosen 
as his place of burial, and there, before the altar of the 
saint whom he so deeply reverenced, the patron alike of 
Westminster and of Rome,^ the body of the last King of 
the olden stock received its last kingly honours. Men wept 
over his bier; and in truth not only the poor whom he had General 
relieved, the churchmen whom he had enriched, and the Ead^md!^ 
strangers on whom he had lavished the wealth of England, 
but Englishmen of all ranks might well weep in awe and 
in sorrow over the grave of the last son of Cerdic and 
Woden. At such a moment, reversing the poet’s rule, 
the good that men have done lives after them and the evil 
is interred with their bones. There by his grave, in his 
own church, men’s thoughts would dwell on the virtues 
rather than on the weaknesses of the King who was taken 
from them. His faults as a King were great; but men Causes of 
would then think rather of all that was worthy in himaS^y!^*^ 
as a man, and they might well deem that his last kingly 
act had covered a multitude of errors. In the crowd 
which filled the church, there could have been few whom 
Eadward had personally wronged ; there must have been 
many whom he had personally benefitted. And, more 
than this, men must have felt that the two great rites of 
that day placed a great gulf between them and a long and 
honoured past, while a future rose before them, bright in- 
deed with glorious hopes, but around which two dark clouds 

^ Vita Eadw. 434. "Ooram altare beati Petri ApostoU conditur coipus.” 

The Chronides simply mentioii the buiial in the minster ; He fisrSferde on 
Twelftan sefen^ and hyne man bebyrigde on Twelfban dseig on }>sm ylcan 
mynstre” (Ab. Wig. 1065) — “innan ^sere niwa haJgodre circean on 
Westmynstre” (Petrib. 1066). 
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CHAP, XI. were gathering in opposite quarters of the heaven. No 
wonder then that by the grave of Eadward men wept and 
trembled.^ Psalms were sung, masses were said, alms 
were scattered abroad with a bounteous hand, needless 
offerings, it might seem, for a soul which men deemed that 
angels had already borne to the beatific vision.^ For three 
hundred days, days which stretch beyond the reign of 
Harold, the masses, the hymns, the alms, continued to be 
MiradeB daily offered.^ And wonders soon were wrought at the 
th^tomb?* royeil saint. The blind received their sight, 

the lame walked, the sick were healed, the sorrowing re- 
ceived comfort.'^ So thought men of his own day, men 
who had seen him in the flesh, and who have not shrimk 
from handing down to us even the less worthy actions of 
his life. If we deem such a belief and such a worship, not 
only to be superstitious in itself, but to have been thrown 
away on an unworthy object, we must remember with how 
fond a memory men must, ere a year had passed, have 
looked back to the happy days of the balelcss King. We 
must remember how easily men would forget that the calm 
of those happy days was due, far less to the crowned 
monk upon the throne, than to the man of the stout heart 
Other and the strong arm who stood beside him. And let us 
remember too that the canonizing voice of England was 
jjqIj always raised only to commemorate mere monastic 
virtues like those of Eadward. Foreign Kings and foreign 

^ The general sorrow has quite witness enough in the Life, 434, 435. 
^thdred (402) uses stronger expressions, but which still perhaps do not go 
beyond the facts of the case ; ** Did non potest quantus mox omnes timor 
invaserit, occupaverit moeror, quomodo totam quoque insulam tenebrosus 
quidam horror impleverit.” 

® See the Poem in the ChronicleB, above, p. 17. 

® Vita Eadw 434. “Totum quoque a primo die tricesimum celebratione 
xoissaxurn, decantatione prosequuntur psahnorum, expensis pro redemptione 
ipdus animse xnultis auri libiis in sublevatione diversi ordinis pauperum.^' 

* Ib. 435. << Ibi iUumix^tur csed, in gressum solidantur daudi, iniinni 
curanttir, moerehtes consoWone Dei reparantur,” 
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Pontiffs might forbid, but a day came when England chap. xi. 
looked with no less devout reverence on the true heroes 
and martyrs of our land. If miracles adorned the tomb of 
Eadward at Westminster, no less mighty works were soon 
deemed to be wrought before Waltheof’s tomb in the 
chapter-house of Crowland, and two ages later, the sick 
were again healed and the blind again saw, before the tomb 
where English hearts still revered the relics which were all 
that the foeman’s sword had left of the mangled form of 
the martyr of Evesham.^ 

The funeral rites were over ; but the history of Eadward, Posthu- 
as the history of a saint, is one which reaches beyond the history of 
grave. A King at whose tomb wonders were daily wrought, 
a King whom two hostile races could unite to look upon 
with reverence, filled step by step a larger and a larger 
space in men’s minds. Such a King, already canonized 
by the popular voice, a King who had done more than 
any King before him to bring the English Church into 
close connexion with the Koman See, could not fail, ere 
long, to obtain, by Papal authority, a formal admission 
into the register of the saints. But the steps by which 
he won his saint’s rank were gradual. Six-and-thirty Bxami- 
years after Eadward’s death, a Bishop and an Abbot 
Norman birth, who had most likely never seen him in 
the flesh, were the first whom pious curiosity led to disturb 1102. 

' At this point we lose the contemporary Life of Eadward. The author 
speaks of no event later than the funeral, except in an allusion to the 
Battle of Stamfordbridge (426) , 

Quis canet sequoreo vastum fervore tumentem 
Humbram congressum Begibus cequivocist'^ 

He declines entering on the subject for fear of wounding the feelings of 
Eadgyth. Except from this one place, and from the dying recommendation 
of Eadward, which last he makes as dark as possible (see Appendix C}, 
we should never learn from him that Harold ever reigned at all. William is 
never mentioned or alluded to. It is dear that, writing as he did for 
Eadgyth, under Wi l l iam, he could not write as he would, and, courtier as he 
was, he was not nulling to write in the way that might have been most 
acceptable. 
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CHAP. XL tte rest of the departed. It was already whispered that 
the body of Eadward, the instrument of so many miracles, 
was itself the subject of miracle. The holy King, men 
said, had never seen corruption. Abbot Gilbert^ one of 
the great Norman line of Crispin^ whom Lanfranc had 
put in charge of the house of Westminster,^ deemed it 
his duty to see whether the tale that so often met his 
ears were true. In company with Bishop Gundulf of 
Bochester, the Prelate to whose skill we owe the White 
Tower of London and the lowlier keep of Mailing, and 
with other noble and pious persons, he opened the grave 
of Eadward. A sweet savour filled the minster ; they 
unfolded the garments in which Eadward had been wrapped 
under the eyes of Stigand ; the body lay as in sleep ; the 
powers of nature had failed to do their work ; the skin 
was still white and rosy; the limbs were still flexible; 
they might deem that he might again arise from his 
trance and again denounce the sins of England. The 
Bishop would fain have carried off one hair of his snowy 
beard to keep as a relic more precious than all the trea- 
sures of the earth But not a hair could be pulled away 
from the face of the sleeping saint. The Abbot, with 
a reverence to which those ages were commonly strangers, 
checked the attempt ; he restored the vestments and the 
body to their place^ and bade that the remains of the man 
of God should rest in peace. 

Attempt of Thirty-eight years later a vain attempt was made by 
procure Osbert, Prior of Westminster^ the special trumpeter of 
Eadward’s Eadward^s renown,® to obtain formal canonization for him 

* '' Gillebertus cognomento Crispyn,” says .^thelred (408), who calls this 
examination ^‘prima translatio ” His appointment by Lanfranc is men- 
tioned in the Tract on the Crispin Family, Lanfranc, ed Giles, i. 345. 

“ .®thel. u. s. “Non tamen conatum hunc meum preesumptioni deputes 
sed devotioni, quum relliquiarum ejus vel modicam portxonem, si Toilij copia 
prsest^jpetur, Croesi opibus prsetulissem.” 

^ Hardy’s Catalogue of English History, vol i part 2. p. 642 
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from Innocent the Second. But a day came when the ohap.xi. 
House of William had passed away like the House 
Cerdic, a day when men had taught themselves to hail 1140. 
a stranger from Anjou as the corner-stone which united 
Norman and English royalty. Then, at last^ the influence Eadward 
of a King who reigned from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees 
was able to procure from Rome the decree which placed 
the predecessor whom all his subjects agreed to reverence 1161. 
among authorized objects of religious honour.^ The green 
tree had now returned to the trunk ; it had brought forth 
its queenly leaves and its kingly fruit, and the day was 
now come to do special homage to the seer who had fore- 
told that the good time would at last come back again. 

As one Pope Alexander had given the blessing of Rome 
to the enterprize of the Norman invader, his next successor 
of the same name might seem in some sort to undo the 
wrong by making the last King of the old royal stock 
of England an object of worship to the Church Universal. 

In the presence of the Angevin King, in whom men now First 
saw the heir of Eadward, in the presence of the Norman 
Primate whom England learned to love as her champion 
and martyr, the body of Eadward was translated from his 1J63. 
royal tomb to the shrine which was the fitting resting- 
place of the relics of a saint in glory. Things were not 
now as they were in the days of Abbot Gilbert. Then 

Several letters on the subject will be found among the letters of Osberfc 
published (along with those of ^Herbert Lozinga) by Colonel Anstruther 
(Brussds 1846), numbered 2, 3, 4 , 5, 6, 7 in the series. Osbert writes 
on behalf of the canonization to the Pope^s Legate, Alberic Bishop of Ostia, 
and to Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brother of King Stephen, whose some- 
what remote kindred to the saint is enlarged on. Bishop Henry, the 
Chapter (Conventus) of Saint Paurs, and' lastly King Stephen, write letters 
which Osbert carries to the Pope, Lastly comes Innocent’s answer to the 
Convent of Westminster, asking for further proof of Eadward’s mirades, &c. 

There is nothing of fecial interest in the whole series. 

^ See the opening of .^thelred’s life of Eadward (370. Cf. G-eneal, 

350); lie Henry “lapidem angularem Anglici generis et 
Normannid.” 

VOL. III. D 
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CHAP. XI. the body, entitled only to the reverence due to the re- 
mains of a departed Christian, was allowed to return un- 
hurt and unplundered to the grave. But now that 
Eadward claimed the worship due to a canonized saint, 
whatever had touched the holy corpse became endowed 
with sanctity and miraculous power. The ring, the sub- 
ject of so many legends, was drawn from his finger and 
was kept as a wonder-working relic. The royal robes 
in which the body had been enfolded were borne away 
from the tomb and became vestments for the holiest 
worship of the sanctuary.^ And the anniversary of that 
day still preserves the memory of Eadward in the Kalendar 
of the English Church, It was not without a certain 
fitness that the Feast of the Translation of Saint Ead- 
ward should be kept, not on the .eve of the Epiphany, 
but on the eve of the day of Saint Calixtus. It is well 
that two successive days should remind us of the memory 
of Eadward and of the memory of him who fell on the 
morrow of his festival. 

Second Tears rolled on, and the spot to which Eadward had 
been moved on ffis first translation was now deemed 
unworthy of a Saint who was already looked upon as the 

1269. patron of England. A King now sat on the throne of 
Eadward, who was in many points a reproduction of Ead- 
ward himself. The same fervent zeal for God, the same 
neglect of duly towards man, the same vehemence in 
speech and weakness in action, the same love for men 
of foreign lands, the same spiritual bondage to a foreign 
yoke, the same deep and lavish devotion to the holy house 
of Saint Peter, appeared in Henry the Third which had 
already appeared in the predecessor whom he reverenced 
and resembled. The King who, like Eadward, aroused 
the feelings of the nation by his wasteful preference for 

* See Dart, Westmonasterium, p, 53. He quotes from a seemingly un- 
Jiubli^ed manuscript. 
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strangers of every land, chose as the special objects of 
his religious devotion two royal saints of English birth. 
Before all other saints. King Henry’s worship was paid 
to the East-Anglian Eadmund and the West-Saxon Ead- 
ward. By his act those kingly names again found their 
way into the royal house, and the name of the saint him- 
self became the most glorious in the later history of 
England,^ In honour of Eadward the work of Eadward 
was destroyed.^ The church which he himself had reared 
was now deemed unworthy to be the dwelling-place of so 
great a saint.® The ^‘massive arches, broad and round,” ^ 
of the church which so long was the model for all Eng- 
land,® now gave way to those slender pillars and soaring 
arches which, alone among English minsters, go some way 

^ Edward the Pirst was baptized on the day of the Translation of his ear- 
lier namesake the ** Martyr.” See Matt. Paris, 488. But it is distinctly 
said that his name was given him in honour of the Confessor. Plores Hist. 
1239 ; ''Est Eadwardus vodtatus. Qui denominationem accepit a glorioso 
Bege et Oonfessore Eadwardo, cujus corpus gloiiosum in basilicl S. Petri 
Westmonasterii requiescit.” So N. Trivet, in anno (p, 225 ed. Hog) ; In 
honorem gloriosissimi Confessoris et Begis Edwardi Edwardum vocavit. ’ 
But Matthew Paris (u. s.) seems, oddly enough, to make him be called 
^diward after the contemporary Archbishop Saint Edmunef ; '^Archiepisco- 
pus dSdmundus Cantuariensis ipsum confirmavit, et, Bsge sic volente, ap- 
tatum est d nomen, scilicet ^Edwardus.” The important point is the re- 
appearance, from any cause, of the royal English name. 

^ Matt. Paris, 661. ''Eodem anno [1245] Dominus Bes^ devotione quam 
habuit adversus sanctum Edwardum submonente, ecdesiam Sancti Petri 
Westmonasteriensem jussit ampliari. Et, dirutis antiquis cum tuizi muris 
partis orientalis, prsecepit novos, videlicet decentiores . . . construi.” 

® T. Wikes, 1269 (Gale, ii. 89). '‘Ecdesiam . . . Bex opere sumptuo- 
sissimo fabiioatam, am>ot$. prorsus vderi [this is not true, see M. Paris, 661] 
qucB nulUtis orniino mloris exstiterat, de propriis fisd regalis exitibus [Simon 
and the Parliament had something to say on that head], a fundamentis con- 
struxii^ quse quidem sumptlbus pariter et deoore sic cseteris per orbem ecde* 
siis prseponi decemitur, ut videatur comparem non habere.” 

* Marmion, ii 10. 

^ Matt. Pans, 2. " Ecdesia^ quam . . . post multi ecdesias constru- 

entes," exemplum adepti, opus illud expensis semulabantur sumptuosis.” See 
vol. ii. p. 504 for the passage of William of Malmesbury on which this is 
founded. 
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oHAP.xvto rival the boundless height of Amiens and Beauvais. 
There, alone among English minsters of its own date,^ 
did the tall apse and its surrounding chapels crown the 
eastern end of what was now the church of Saint Eadward. 
But that apse was not reared, as at Amiens and at Le 
Mans, at Pershore and at Tewkesbury, to form the most 
glorious of canopies for the altar of the Most High. Not 
wd. in any more lowly chapel, but in the noblest spot of all, 
in the spot which elsewhere was reserved for the highest 
acts of Christian worship, was the new shrine of Eadward 
reared. And the workmanship of that gorgeous shrine 
was of a type fit for him who reared it, and for him in 
whose honour it was reared. Among all the tombs of 
Kings which are gathered together in that solemn spot, 
two alone reveal in their style of art the work of craftsmen 
from beyond the sea and even from beyond the mountains. 
Com- ^ The resting-places of the two Kings in whose heart beat 
no English feeling, the two Kings who loved to be sur- 
TaSdJ rounded by men of any nation rather than their own, the 
two Kings who, more than any other Kings in English 
history, laid England, of their own act, prostrate at the 
feet of Bome,^ the shrine of Eadward, the tomb of Henry, 
are fittingly adorned with forms which awake no English 
memories, the work not of English but of Italian hands. 
The Trans- To that shrine, a hundred and three years after its first 
October 13, translation, the body of the saint was borne by a crowd 
of the noblest of the land.® Among them two Kings 


^ I know of no other English church of the thirteenth century which ex- 
hibits the French arrangement of the apse and surrounding (diapels. It 
may be seen at an earlier date at Norwich and in the ground-plan of the 
destroyed monastic church at lieominster, and at a later date at Tewkes- 
buxy, the example most like Westminster^ though on a much sxnaller scale. 

* John's submission to Borne was more ignominious in point of form ^^bn■Tl 
anything done by Eadward or Henry, but it was not in the same way the 
act of his own free will. 

® T^ Wikes, p. 88. Henry moved the body “non patiens ulterius vene- 
rabiles rdQiqmas beatissimi Begis Edwardi Confessoris, quern prse cseteris 
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and two Kings’ sons bowed their shoulders beneath the ohap. xi. 
hallowed weight. The two highest of earthly rulers, the 
continental and the insular Basileus, Hichard of Germany 
and Henry of England, were foremost to bear the burthen 
to which it was deemed a holy work to stretch forth 
a single finger.^ With the one English Augustus joined 
in the task his nephew, the one Englishman beside himself 
who ever bore the titles of foreign royalty, Edmund of 
Lancaster, whose vain claims to the Sicilian crown had 
been already transferred to the stronger hand of the con- 
queror from Anjou. Fit bearers for the foreign-hearted 
saint were an English King who hated Englishmen, and 
English princes who wasted English treasure in seeking 
after the kingship of other lands. But there was one who Presence 
shared in their work who might seem sent there expressly 
to remind us that the object of their worship was, after 
all, an Englishman. Among those who bent to bear 
Eadward’s body was the prince who was named after his 
name, but whose life reproduced, not the life of Eadward 
the Confessor, but the life of Eadward the Unconquered.^ 

Those who then pressed to win spiritual blessings by 
touching the corpse of Eadward hardly deemed that among 
themselves was one who was to make his name more 
worthy of honour among Englishmen than the royal saint 
could ever make it. It was then deemed an honour and 
a privilege to draw near to the body of Eadward. Was 
it not rather the highest of honours paid to Eadward 

sanotis speciaH quiidam veneratione dilexit, locello quodam humili recu- 
baire.” Phe ceremony was done ''convocatis umversia Anglias praslatis et 
magnatibuB, necnon cimctamm r^fni sni dvitatuzn pariter et buigonxm po* 
tentioribuB.” The Witan, in short, buried him and the Witan translated 
him. Then follows the list of the Kings, Princes, and nobles who bore the 
body. 

^ T. Wikes, p. 89. “ Quotquot manus apponere poterant ad onus tam 
nobile supportandum in adjutoiium evocatis.” 

® See Yol. i. pp. 56, 61. 
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CHAP. XI. himself, that Harold stood by his side at his first burial, 
and that in the great rite of his translation a share was 
borne by him who did in truth live to wield the sceptre 
of the Isle of Albion, and in whom the Scot and the 
Briton once more bowed to an Eadward of England as 
their father and their lord,^ 

Eadwaid’s But the posthumous history of Eadward the Confessor 
comes tke did not end even with this crowning triumph. His shrine 
Westminster became the centre of a group of royal 
tombs. tombs such as gathered in earlier times in the more ancient 
seats of royalty at Winchester and Sherborne. Or a closer 
parallel still might be looked for in that renowned sanctuary 
of the West, the resting-place of Eadward’s nobler brother, 
where Briton and Englishman agreed to revere the name 
of the legendary Arthur, as at Westminster Englishman 
and Norman agreed to revere the name of the now well- 
Bunal of nigh legendary Eadward.^ Eight years after the burial 

Esidgytji, /* -1 1 • o •/ 

1074; of Eadwardj his widow, the loving sister of Tostig, the 
loyal subject of William, was laid by his side before the 
altar of Saint Peter,^ The zeal of Sling Henry thought 
of her also, and her remains, translated to the chapel of 
her husband, were laid as near to his side as the remains 
of an ordinary sinful mortal might lie to those of a won- 
der-working saint. To the other side of his shrine was 
1 1 18. ^ moved the dust of another Eadgyth, disguised in history 
by her Norman name Matilda, her in whom the green 
tree first began to return to the trunk, and in whose 
grandson Normandy and England alike became parts of 
the dominions of the Angevin.^ No legend or effigy 
marks the graves of these royal Ladies, but before long 
the choicest skill of the craftsman was lavished on the 

^ See vol. i. pp. 57, 566. * See. vol. i. p. 396. » H. Wig. 1074. 

* Ord. Yit. 843 B. “ Mathildis Regina, quae in baptismate Edit dicta 
fuit, Kal. Mail [in8] obiit, et in basilic^ sanoti Petri Westmonasterio 
tumulata qnieadt.” 
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tombs of Kings and princes which crowded round the ohap.xi. 
shrine of their sainted predecessor. To the north King Hemy the 
Henry sleeps in his tomb of foreign work, beneath the 
shadow of the patron whom he had so deeply honoured.^ Eadward 
Worthier dubt lies east and west of him. No graven 
figure marks the resting-place of his immortal son, but 
the loveliest work of all within that mighty charnel-house 
records the love and grief of the great King for a consort 
worthy of him. Succeeding ages surrounded the sacred 
spot with the sculptured forms of succeeding generations 
of English royalty. There sleeps the victor of Crecy and 
the victor of Azincourt; there sleeps, beside his nobler Richard 
Queen, the King from whom the Parliament of England, 
in the exercise of its ancient right, took away the Crown 1399. 
of which he had shown himself unworthy. Thus around 
the shrine of Eadward were gathered the successors who 
in life had sworn to keep his fancied Laws, and who 
deemed it their highest honour to wear his Crown and 
to sit upon his royal seat. At last a King arose in whose 
eyes the wealth which earlier Kings had lavished on that 
spot outweighed the reverence with which so many ages 
had surrounded Eadward’s name. One Henry had reared 
alike the shrine and the pile which held it ; the word of 
another Henry went forth to east to the owls and to the 
bats all that earlier ages had deemed holy. And yet some The body 
remorse seems to have smitten the soul of the destroyer 
before the shrine of the royal patron and lawgiver 
England. Elsewhere the shrines of more ancient saints Eighth, 
were levelled with the ground; elsewhere the dust of 
Kings and heroes was scattered to the winds. The wealth 
of Eadward’s shrine was indeed borne away to be sported 
broadcast among the minions of Henry’s court, but the 

^ Charter of Hemy, printed in Stanley’s Memorials, p. 504. "Ob reve- 
rentiam gloriosissimi Regis Eadwardi, cujus corpus in monasterio West- 
monasteiii requiescit, nostri corporis sepulturam . . • ehgimus in eodem.” 
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empty casket still stood tmtouclied, and the hallowed re- 
mains found another, if a lowlier, resting-place within the 
minster-walls. And the days yet came when one trans- 
lation more restored the corpse of Eadward to its place 
of honour. And again it was from fitting hands that he 
received this last act of veneration. The foreign-hearted 
Eadward had been first placed in that shrine by the 
foreign-hearted Henry, the Eiug whose foreign marriage 
proved the curse of England, and whose foreign tastes 
made England the victim and the bondslave of Rome. 
Shorn of his honours by a King who, with all his crimes, 
was at least an Englishman, Eadward was brought back 
to his shrine by a Queen whose work it was to bend the 
neck of England beneath the spiritual yoke of the Roman 
see and the temporal yoke of her Spanish husband.^ 
Translated first by the zeal of Henry and Eleanor, he was 
again restored to his old honours by the zeal of Philip 
and Mary. And now, while the dust of Eadmund and 
Harold is scattered to the winds, Eadward still sleeps in 
his shrine, unworshipped indeed but undisturbed ; and the 
spot where an Englishman would best love to stand and 
muse in awe and wonder has become ground from which 
the votaries of devotion and art and history are bidden 
to turn away. 

But we must come back to the doings of the great 
Epiphany. The last King of the House of Cerdic was laid 

^ One would HaTe inferred from the account in Dart, Westmonasterium 
(L SQj body of Eadward was never disturbed. But the testimony 

of Henry Machin seems expKcit; "The xx day of Marche [1556-7] was 
taken up at Westmynster agayn with a hondered lyghtes King Edward the 
confessor ... it was a godly shyte to have seen yt how reverently he was 
cared [carried] from the plasse that he was taken up whec he was led [laid] 
when that the abbay was spowlyd and robbed” (p. 130, Oamd. Soc. ed,). 
The dame was set up on the 5th of January 1555. Chronicle of Grey 
94 j Oanid. Soc, ed., where the day is called Saint Edward’s day. 
Stanley, Memorials of ‘Westminster, p. 413, 
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in his grave ; it was time for the first King of the House chap. xi. 
of Godwine to be set upon his throne. Short as the 
interregnum had been, England could not go a moment 
longer without a crowned and anointed ruler. From the 
burial of Eadward men turned at once to the coronation 
of Harold. That great rite was performed with all so- 
lemnity, no doubt according to those venerable forms 
whose substance has been followed in the consecration of 
every English Bang down to our own time.^ The chief 
actor in that august ceremony was one not wholly un- 
worthy of so high a function. The Primate of all England, 
while his canonical right to his see was called in question 
at home and abroad, could not be allowed to discharge 
the highest duly belonging to his office. The hands of 
Stigand might not noinister an unction which was held 
to confer somewhat of sacramental grace and even of 
priestly sanctity.^ In his stead, the rite was performed The cere- 
by the Primate of Northumberland, his marked'-^ adhesion fomed by 
to the new King being perhaps taken as one pledge of 
the allegiance of his distant province. No living English- 
man had seen so much of other lands, none had so often 
stood face to face with the rulers of other nations, as he who 
was now called upon to set the English Crown upon the 
brow of Harold. Ealdred, alone of living English Prelates, 
had gone, at the bidding of his King or at the call of 
his own devotion, to the banks of the Bhine, the Tiber, 
and the Jordan. He alone had stood, as the representative 
of England, before the thrones of the spiritual and the 

^ I discTiss the circionstances of Harold’s coronaticm at leogth in Ap' 
pendix E. But all that is needed is expressed in the decisive words of Flo- 
rence, *"Ab Aldredo Archiepiscopo Eboracensi honoiifice consecratus^** and 
in the picture in the Tapestry, pi. 7, which errs only in making Stigand the 
consecrator. 

* See Maskell, p. xv. Some canonists seem even to have held, with a 
special reference to the Emperor John Tsdmiskds, that the unction, like 
baptism, washed out all earlier sin. 
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CHAP. XI, temporal chiefs of Christendom. He alone had gone, with 
such worship as none had gone before him,^ far beyond 
the threshold of the Apostles, to the city where the Infidel 
bore sway over the very spot of man’s redemption. He 
had tarried in the court of Csesar, he had knelt at 
the tomb of Christ; but in all his wanderings he had 
never seen such a day or such a scene as when the Witan 
of all England came together to choose their Father and 
their Lord, and the diadem of Ecgberht rested on the 
lordly brow of the [King chosen from his brethren. Could 
he have deemed that, at the next Christmas Feast, he 
should be called upon again to repeat that solemn rite 
on the same spot, under circumstances yet more new and 
wonderful? In the whole range of history, it is hard 
to point to a stranger fate than that of him to whose lot 
it fell to receive before the same altar, within a single 
year, the coronation-oath of Harold and the coronation- 
oath of William. 

The King- Th® rite began. Earl Harold, the King-elect, was led 
^ Bishops, with hymns and processions, up to the 

altar. high altar of the minster. The anthem sung by the 
choir in that great procession prayed that the hand of 
Harold might be strengthened and exalted, that justice 
and judgement might be the preparation of his seat, that 
mercy and truth might go before his face.® Before the 
high altar the Earl of the West-Saxons bowed himself 
to the ground, and while he lay grovelling, the song of 
Ambrose, the song of faith and of victory, was sung 
over one whose sin at Porlock, whose atonement at Walt- 
ham, might well make him seem another Theodosius.® 

^ See vol. ii. p. 437. 

° Mask^, 3, 5. ''Okorus deoantet antiphonam ‘Firmetur manus tua et 
eisaltetur dextera tua ; justitia et judidum prsep^tio sedis tuse, misericordia 
et veritas praecedent faciem tuam.’ ” 

^ Xb. 5. ''Peryemens Bex ad ecclesiam, prostemat se coram altare, et 
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The Earl then rose from the pavement, and for the last ohap.xi. 
time he looked on the crowd around him, the Prelates Ecde- 

' SLSbStlCal 

and Thegns and the whole people of England, as still Election, 
one of their own number. Their voice had already named 
him as their King, but a still more solemn election before 
the altar of God was needed before the Church admitted 
him to the sacramental unction. Once more the voice 
of Ealdred demanded of the English people, in ancient 
form, whether they would that Earl Harold should be 
crowned as their Lord and King, A loud shout of assent 
rang through the minster. Chosen thus by Prelates and The Coro- 
people,! the King-elect swore with a loud voice his three- 
fold oath to God and to all his folk. Kings swore in 
after days that they would observe all the rights and 
liberties which the glorious Eadward had granted to his 
clergy and his people. The oath of the prince who had 
so lately renewed the Laws of Cnut was of a simpler form. 

Earl Harold swore to preserve peace to the Church of 
God and to all Christian people. He swore to forbid 
wrong and robbery to men of every rank within his 
realm. He swore to enforce justice and mercy in all his 
judgements, as he would that God should have mercy 
upon him. And all the people said Amen. The Bishops 
then prayed for the ruler whom they had chosen, for his 
guidance by the Spirit of Wisdom in the government 
of his realm, for peace to his Church and people, for his 
welfare in this world and in the next.^ Then a yet more 
solemn prayer from the lips of Ealdred followed. In that 
ancient English form, which other nations have been fain 
to borrow of us,® the God who had wrought his mighty 
works by the hands of Abraham and Moses and Joshua 

hymnizetup, ‘Te Demn laudamus, Te Poioinum confitemiir.’ Quo finit 
ienuB hynmizato, Bex erigatur de solo.’* 

^ See Appendix F, ® See the Prayer, Maskell, p. 6, note. 

® See Appendix F. 
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oHAp.xi, and David and Solomon was implored to shower down 
all the gifts and graces of those famous worthies upon 
him who was that day chosen to be King of the Angles 
and Saxons. Ealdred prayed that Harold, faithful as 
Abraham, gentle as Moses, brave as Joshua, humble as 
David, wise as Solomon, might teach and rule and guard 
the Church and realm of the Angles and Saxons^ against 
all visible and invisible foes. With feelings too deep for 
words must that prayer have risen from the hearts of 
those who could already see the gathering storm, which 
was still but like a little cloud out of the sea. The 
Primate prayed that their chosen King might never fail 
the throne and sceptre of the Angles and Saxons, that 
for long years of life he might reign over a faithful 
people^ in peace and concord, and, if need be, in victory. 
Christ Himself was prayed to raise him to the throne of 
His kingdom, and to pour down upon him the unction 
of the Holy One. 

The Unc- Th® oaths were said, the prayers were prayed.” ^ And 
now came the sacramental rite itself which changed an 
Earl into a King, and which gave him, so men then 
deemed, grace from on high to discharge the duties which 
it laid upon him. The holy oil was poured by the hand 
of Ealdred upon the head of Earl Harold.® And while the 
symbolic act was in doing, the choir raised their voices in 
that glorious strain to which the noblest music of later 
times has given a still higher majesty. The walls of the 
West Minster echoed to the anthem which told how Zadok 
the Priest and Nathan the Prophet anointed Solomon 

^ “ Totius^ regni Anglo^Saxmvm ecdesiam cum plebibus sibi anneads.” 
(Seldeix, ii6.) This is one of the rare cases in which this word is used ; 
but it will be easily seen how completely its use agrees with the rule given in 
vol. i. p. 535. "Anglo-Saxonum” is amply an abbreviadon of the form 
« Anglorum vel [»et] Saxonum” used before and after. 

^ Marmion, H. 28. 

® On the unciaon, whether on the head only, see Appendix F. 
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King, and which added the prayer of England that Harold chap. xi. 
might live for ever.' Again the Primate prayed that, 
as of old Kings and Priests and Prophets were anointed 
with oil, so now the oil poured on the head of God’s ser- 
vant might be a true sign of the inner unction of 
the heart, a means of grace for his glory and the wel- 
fare of his people.^ And now King Harold, the Lord’s T%e Inves- 
Anointed, the chosen of the people, the consecrated 
of the Church, vested in the robes of royalty and 
priesthood, 3 received in due order the insignia of his 
kingly office. The sword was placed in his hand, with 
the prayer that he might therewith defend his realm, and 
smite his enemies and the enemies of the Church of God.^ 

The King then bowed his head, and the Imperial diadem The 
of Britain was placed by the hand of Ealdred on the head 
of the King of the Angles^ and Saxons, the Emperor of 
the Isle of Albion.® God was again implored to crown 
His Anointed with glory and justice and might, and to 
give him a yet brighter Crown in a more enduring King- 
dom. Then the sceptre crowned with the cross, and the 
rod crowned with the holy dove, were placed, one after 
the other, in the royal hands. Prayer was again made 
that the sceptre of Harold’s kingdom might be a sceptre 
of righteousness and strength, that he who had been 
anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows might 
through all his days be a lover of righteousness and a 

^ Sdden, ii6. "Hie un^uater deo, et hsec canteter antiphona, ' TJnxe- 
runt Salomonem Sadodi sacerdos et Nathan propheta Begem in Gion, et 
accedentes dixerunt, Vivat Bex in setemum.’ ” 

* Ib. 1 1 7. "Sacratissima nnotio super caput ejus defluat, atque ad in- 
teriora descendat^ et cordis illius intima penetret.” 

® On the royal vestments, see Taylor, 79 et seqq. 

* Maskell, p. 27, "In quo per virtutem Sanoti Spiritfis resisiere et eji- 
cere omnes inimicos tuos valeas, et cunctos sanctse Dei Ecclesise adversarios, 
regnumque tibi coramissum tutari, atque prot^ere castra Dei,” 

® On the Crown and the other regalia used, including the orb, see Ap- 
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hater of iniquity.^ Further prayers, further blessings, 
followed ; the prayers and merits of all the saints, of the 
Virgin Mother of God, of the Prince of the Apostles, and 
of his successor the special Apostle of the English nation,® 
were implored on behalf of the crowned and anointed King. 
And now King Harold of England sat on his royal throne, 
the crown upon his brow, in his right hand the sceptre, 
in his left the orb of Empire/ the proud badge which 
belonged of right to the Csesar of another world. Two 
chiefs, perhaps his faithftd brothers, bore the sword at 
his side; his people stood and gazed upon him with 
wonder and delight.^ The day at last had come for which 
Harold and England had looked so long. The reward of 
thirteen years of loyal service had been given by the nation 
to her noblest son. And the die too had been cast ; the 
danger was now to he faced i]\ common ; King and people 
were pledged to stand by one another in the struggle 
which was to come. And King and people did stand by 
one another, and, if they both fell, they both fell gloriously. 
The rite of that great day gave Harold, instead of the 
long and peaceful reign prayed for by his consecrator, 
a reign of nine months of little stillness.® Then England 
was given over to bondage, and the name of Harold was 
given over to the voice of slander. But in the eye of 
truth, those nine months of little stillness, spent in the 
cause of England, were better than long years of inglorious 
ease and luxury, better than long years of hardly less 
inglorious sloth and superstition. As the momentary 

1 Maekell, pp. 33, 34. 

® Ib. 35. “Sanctse Marim ac beati Petri Apostolorum Principis, Sane- 
tique Gregorii Anglomm Apostoli atque omnium sanctorum intercedentibus 
mentis.” 

® See Taylor, p. 70, and Appendix F. 

* See the Tapestry, pi. 7, 

® Ohxonn. Ab. Wig. 1065. " And her wsert? Harold earl eac to cynge 
g^ialgod, be lytle stilnesse Jjseron gebad, pa bwile pe be rices weold.” 
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glory of Eadmund follows on the weary years of -fflthelred, chap. xi. 
so the momentary glory of Harold followed on those years 
of Eadward which Harold alone had saved from being 
as weary as those of his father. And, in the eye of truth- 
ful history, never was crown more lawfully won, more 
worthily worn, than that which Ealdred placed that day 
on the head of him whom calumny marked so long as 
Harold the Usurper. Never was there a more lawful 
ruler in this world than Harold, King of the English and 
Lord of the Isle of Britain — King, not by the mouldering 
titles of a worn-out dynasty, not by the gold of the traflSicker 
or the steel of the invader, but by the noblest title by 
which one man can claim to rule over his fellows, the free 
choice of a free people. 

The crowning rite was now done. Earl Harold was 
now King, but neither the religious nor the temporal so- 
lemnities of that great day were over. According to all 
precedent, on the coronation followed the mass, with 
prayers and collects appropriate for the great solemnity.' 

At that mass the King partook of the holiest rite of 
Christian worship. On the mass followed the banquet, 
and there, on the last day of the Christmas Festival, we 
cannot doubt that King Harold, in all the glory of his 
new dignity, wore his Crown with all kingly state in what 
was now his palace of Westminster. The old dynasty had 
passed away j the new dynasty had taken possession ; but 
not many days had gone before voices of warning came 
which showed that King Harold of England would soon 
have to do battle for his crown. 


‘ Maskdl, p. 39. Taylor, 404. 
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No new Within the bounds of his former Earldom the rule of 

Barloflihe 

West- Harold, King of the English, was simply a continuation 
^oiS;ed. Harold, Earl of the West-Saxons. It is 

plain that no other Earl of the great southern Earldom 
was appointed in his place. In any view of general policy 
this might be looked on as a backward step. It might 
be looked on as again uprearing a throne which should 
be West-Saxon rather than English. It might be looked 
on as changing Mercia and Northumberland back again 
from integral parts of the realm into dependent provinces.^ 
But, as things stood at the moment, it would seem to have 
been the wiser course* England was threatened by two 
enemies in different quarters, and even the energy of 
Harold could not personally provide for the safety of the 
IS'iid against both. It was absolutely necessary, in Harold’s 
dence in position, to treat the Earls of the Northumbrians and the 
Mercians with a degree of confidence which they certainly 
Morkere. ^ 0 ^ deserve. It was something that they had allowed 
his election and coronation to take place without any open 
opposition. It was something that he had received the 
votes of the Northumbrian Witan, and had been crowned 
and anointed by the hands of the Northumbrian Primate. 
Harold could not do otherwise than at least affect to treat 
mvisionof Eadwine and Morkere as loyal subjects. He was obliged 
between to trust to them for the defence of Northern England. 

^ be trusted for anytbmgj they might 

surely be trusted to keep their personal enemy Tostig out 
of their own Earldoms. While they guarded the North 
against the English exile, it was Harold’s own work to 
guard the South against the foreign pretender. In the 

» See voL z. p. 422 ; ii. p, 354. 
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eastern sliires, from the Wash to the Straits of Dover, ohap. xi, 
he had the trustiest of lieutenants in his brothers Gyrth 
and Leofwine. It was clearly his own business, while not 
laying aside his duty of general care over the whole King- 
dom, to undertake as his special work the defence of the 
lands which had formed his own Earldom. No one could 
do that work so well as himself. We can hardly seeNoavai^ 
whom Haroldj had he been so inclined, could have in- date for the 
vested with the West-Saxon Earldom. Every man who 
could lay claim to so high a digniiy on the score either Earldom, 
of birth or of merit was already provided for. The King’s 
remaining brother Wulfnoth was probably a hostage in 
Normandy; his own sons, his nephew Hakon, were all 
young and untried. The representatives of the two North- 
humbrian families, Waltheof and Oswulf, were equally 
untried, and they were already invested with the govern- 
ment of districts with which they had .an ancestral con- 
nexion. Nor can we point to the name of any West- 
Saxon of special personal eminence beyond the limits of 
the great houses. Of the few Englishmen whom we shall 
find in the possession of smaller commands, we hardly 
know enough to say whether the appointment of any 
of them to so great a post would have been a wise step. 

It was clearly the policy of the moment, a moment when Mmtaiy 
military considerations must have been supreme above all 
others, for the King to keep the immediate administration 
of the South in his own hands, availing himself only of own hands, 
the co-operation of his brothers the two Eastern Earls. 

And, after all, though Northumberland and Mercia again 
became in a sense dependencies on the West-Saxon Crown, 
the arrangement might very well suit the purposes of 
Eadwme and Morkere. They might deem that a step 
was taken towards the division of the Kingdom, when 
its administration was practically divided between the 
House of Leofric and the House of Godwins, and when 
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the King took his own share along with his brothers. 
A King who had his own portion of the Kingdom in 
his own hands might seem to he less painfully exalted 
over their heads, he might seem to remain more nearly 
on their own level, than a King who acted simply as 
a central power^ equally controlling every portion of the 
realm. Harold therefore kept the West-Saxon Earldom 
in his own hands. But it is clear that he kept a watchful 
eye over his whole Kingdom, and thatihe was ready to 
act at a moment^s notice in any part of his Kingdom 
where his presence might be needed. 

On the character of Harold^s government as King there 
is no need to enlarge. His government as King was, as I 
have just before said, simply a continuation of his govern- 
ment as Earl. Whatever was the character of the one was 
the character of the other. The Norman writers describe 
his government as stained by frightful crimes. As usual, 
stories grow and become more definite as they are further 
removed firom the time. The slanderers of Harold's own 
age veiled their charges in the most general terms ; hut 
the slanderers of the thirteenth century were ready with 
long stories of rapine and sacrilege and evil doings of every 
kind, and the slanderers of a still later age knew perfectly 
well how cruelly Harold enforced the forest laws, and how 
he purposely remained without a wife, that he might the 
more easily carry off the wives and daughters of the 

Barons ” of the realm.^ A charge which better deserves 
serious examination is that Harold drove out of the land 
all the Normans who were settled in it, doubtless con- 
fiscating their lands.^ Now the dying charge of Eadward 

* On these charges, see Appendix G. 

® Roman deRou, 11076; 

''Nannanz ki el paiz maneient Et gianz chastds d fieux dunez, 

Ki fames et enfenz aveient, Eist Heraut dd paSz chacier, 

He Ewart i avdt men6z, N’en i volt un soul lessier.” 

But he does not ^eak of their expulsion till after WiUjam had challenged 
the Crown and defied Harold. 
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himself suggested the banishment, though not the spoliar chap. xi. 
tion, of any Normans who might refuse to become the men 
of the new King.^ The fact that the charge is brought 
against Harold may lead us to think that some such cases 
actually occurred, and that Eadward^s rule was put in force 
with regard to them. But it is quite impossible to believe Some 
that all the Frenchmen who were naturalized in England ^ at least re- 
were now driven out. Some record of such a process would 
certainly have found its way into Domesday. And we 
know for certain that some Normans of high rank were not 
driven out. William of London retained his Bishoprick. Bi^op 
His name is not found in the history of Harold’s reign, but and :Sert 
it is quite certain that, if he had been meddled with, some 
Norman writer or other would have taken care to record not mo- 
the fact. The wrongs of the living Bishop of London 
would have made an excellent sequel to the wrongs of the 
dead Archbishop of Canterbury. And we know distinctly, 
from the testimony of Norman writers,® that Eobert the 
son of Wymarc was living quietly in England, as a man 
of wealth and importance, at the time of William’s landing. 

He clearly kept his lands ; there is no evidence whether 
he kept his office of Staller, But we cannot say whether Other 
Hugolin the Treasurer and Eeginbald the Chancellor^ 
kept their offices in the court of the English King. 

We can only say that, among the English Stallers em- 
ployed by Eadward, three at least, Bondig,® Ansgar, and 

^ See above, p. 15. * See vol. ii. p. 357. 

^ We shall find him in Sussex at the moment of the landing at Pevensey. 

See below. Chapter xv. 

* See vol. ii. p. 557. Eeginbald signs many charters. 

^ There were several Stallers at a time. Besides Eohert, we find under 
Eadward Kalph of Norfolk (on whom see Appendix PP), Ansgar (see vol. 
ii. p. 63, and Hist. Elien. ii. 39, where he seems to be confounded with 
Earl ^Blfgar), Lyfing (God. Dipl. iv. 291 ; vi. 198), Eadgar (iv. 148), 

.dBlfetan (Thorpe, Dipl. Ang. 356), Harold (Domesday, 337), and Bond% 

(Cod. Dipl. iv. 172, 281 ; Domesday, 148 b, 218 b). 

Ansgar seems the best form of a name whicfii is written in many ways. 
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CHAP. XI. Eadnoth, kept their oflGices. Ansgar and Bondig play not 
unimportant parts in the great struggles of the year.^ 
Eadnoth. Eadnoth, who held large possessions in the western shires, 
was probably a man who had risen by the favour of 
Harold during his government of Wessex as Earl. We 
1068, shall hear of him again as acting against the son of his 
benefactor. 

iElnglishde- In opposition to the slanders of his enemies^ Harold 
ofS^Sd’s appears in the national writers as the naodel of a patriot 
v^^ent. words of the splendid panegyric which 

became almost a set form among all true Englishmen, ** he 
began to abolish luarighteous laws, to establish righteous 
ones, to be the patron of churches and monasteries, to 
reverence Bishops, Abbots, monks, and churchmen of every 
sort, to show himself pious, lowly, and affable to all good 
men, and to be the enemy of all evil-doers.’*^ We are 
told how he bade his Earls, Sheriffs, and magistrates of 
every kind, and generally all his Thegns, to seize all 
thieves, robbers, and disturbers of the public peace, while he 
himself laboured for the defence of the country by sea and 
land.3 That is to say, bis government as King was a con- 
tinuation of his government as Earl. We must not infer 
from the opening words of the description that Harold 
.appeared at all as a lawgiver. Those few months of little 
stillness were not likely to be largely devoted either to the 
repeal of old laws or to the enactment of new ones. By 
good and bad law is meant, as usual,* good and bad 
government. What we are to understand is that Harold’s 
rule continued to be as just and as vigorous as it had ever 
been. It would in truth be more vigorous, now that he 

^ See below, Chapp. xiv. xv. 

® FI. Wig. 1066. See Appendix G. 

» Floreuee menticaaa Hs orders as given "Dncibiis, Satrapis, Ticecomi- 
jabns, et sms in commune Ministris.” What ww the exact functions 
of the « Satraps,” put thus in a marked way between Earls and Sberifife ? 

* See vol. i, pp. 217, 416 ; Tol. ii. pp. ^34, 477, 495, 
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could act freely for timself, and had no longer to take the ®hap. xi. 
pleasure of the wayward Eadward upon any matter. His 
strictness against all breaches of the peace is simply his old 
virtue as Earl;^ only we see, what of course naturally 
follows from the state of things at the time, that this duty 
was now, more than it had been before, thrown upon the 
King’s officers and representatives, while the King himself 
was mainly occupied with his military preparations. We 
see also that those preparations began from the very be- ratioiis be- 
ginning of his reign, that there is no ground to believe SSi^gn. 
that Harold despised either of his enemies, or that he failed 
from the first to make ready for anything that might 
happen. His great difficulty must have been to make 
others feel the importance of the crisis as he felt it himself, 
and at the same time to avoid anything which could dis- 
hearten men’s minds or chill the warmth of the hopes 
kindled by a new reign and a new dynasty. The spirit 
of Harold’s rule is stamped in a striking, and even touch- 
ing, way on the few material monuments of his short reign. 

The new King found time for a new coinage, and the de- His 

” coiix&^e. 

vice on Harold’s coin well spoke the longings of a King 
whose heart yearned for peace, though he knew that peace 
could be had only through war. On the one side is the 
simple legend, PAX, on the other side the King wears the 
Imperial diadem.® All that man could do for his realm 
and people King Harold did. The evil was that, according 
to the old Greek saying, even HSraHSs could not struggle 
with two foes at once.® 

As for Harold’s devotion to the Church, which is so Good 
strongly insisted on by his panegyrist, we can see that^^^^^ 
he had every motive at this time to make ficiends of all 

Churcb. 

^ See vol. ii. pp. 34, 40. 

^ On. tbe coinage of Harold, see Appendix H. 

* Plat. Phsed. c. 38. dWd vpbs BiSo Kiyerai ovS* 6 'Hpcuic\ijs olds re 
etym. 
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CHAP. XI. classes of men, and to make friends of the clergy more 
than of any other class. He must have known that some- 
thing like a holy war was likely to be preached against 
him. He must have felt that he had, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, done an act which ran counter to the religious 
feelings of the time. If Harold had really done despite to 
the bones of the Norman Saints, it was the more needful 
for him to show to other lands that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the national Church, and to show to the national 
Church that he was a King who did not belie the oil of his 
ms rda- consecration. It is quite possible, and it may be implied in 
m^ks?^^ the words of the panegyric, that the founder of Waltham, 
the great patron of the seculars, now found it expedient to 
extend more of his countenance than before to the religious 
foundations of his Kingdom. It is certain that the few 
notices that we have of the reign of Harold show that more 
of his attention was given to ecclesiastical matters than 
might have been looked for in a reign so short and so 
ms further stormy. He continued his care and bounty to his own 
foundation at Waltham; what the Earl had loved, the 
His writ to King could not love less,^ If Bishop Gisa had any fears, 

Cmb*. • • • ^ 

* they were quieted by a writ securing him in all the rights 
and possessions of his see.^ The construction which we put 
upon this act must depend upon the view which we take 
of the relations between Harold and Gisa at this moment. 
We have seen that, according to Gisa^s own account, the 
King promised to ‘restore the disputed lands, and was 
hindered only by his death.^ At any rate, Harold shewed 

* Be Inv. c. f 20. Res . . quod prius dilexerat non potmt odisse. 
Veninitainen ecdesiam Walriiamensem; ampliori qnam prius atnplexatus 
dilectione, multd. donariorum venustate coepit earn ampliare, ita ut postea 
nullatenus sine muliiorum munerum oblatione veUet etiam illq-Tn sedem 
visitare.” 

“ Cod, Dipl. iv. 305, perliaps -the only surviving writ of Harold’s rdgn. 
It is addressed to u^tkelnotli. Abbot of Grlastonbuxy (see vol. ii, p. 360), and 
tb© ^eriff Toyid or Tofig, See vol. i. p. ^24. 

® See vol. ii, p. 675* 
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either that he was unconscious of wrong, or that, if he was chap. xi. 
conscious, he was anxious to make atonement. Among the His &iend- 
monastic Prelates, the history will show that he could 
count on the loyal service, not only of his uncle at 
New Minster of Winchester, 1 but of the member of the rival 
house who ruled over the Golden Borough.^ Peterborough, 
it should be' remembered, is the only monastic foundation 
of which Harold is distinctly recorded as a benefactor.® 

The intercourse between Harold and Abbot Leofric was 
plainly one of mutual confidence and mutual good offices. 
jEthelwig also, the prudent Abbot of Evesham, stood 
high in the new King^s favour. The soul of the saintly 
Mannig had passed away at the same hour as the soul 
of the saintly Eadward,^ and the church of Evesham was 
now under the sole rule of the Prelate whose wisdom 
had already commended him to Ealdred and was after- 
wards still more specially to commend him to William. 

With Harold the influence of -Ethelwig was great ; the 
Abbot, we are told, obtained from the King whatever he 
asked.® One would like to know more clearly the nature of 
the requests made by such a Prelate to such a King. But and with 
among the ranks of monks and Bishops there was one wSLan. 
greater than Gisa or Leofric or .Ethelwig, one whose 
prayers and whose counsels Harold had long learned to 
value. The holy Wulfstan had for years been his tried 
friend, and it was on the tried friendship of that true man 
of God that Harold chose to lean in the first of the many 
trials of his short reign. 

There can be no doubt that the Witan of Northumber- Formal 
land, no less than the Witan of the rest of England, had 


‘ See vol. ii, p. 464. * See vol. ii. p. 349. 

® See Tol ii. p, 41. * See voL ii. p. 437. Of, p. 459. 

« Hist. Eves. 88. Defuncjto nempe Rege isto [.^duuardo] et Haraldo 
r^nm accipiente, quidquid volebat ab eo impetravit [Ageluuius].” 
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concurred in the election of Harold. The expressions of our 
test authorities declare that the chief men of all England 
concurred in the choice;^ the Primate of the Northum- 
brians had filled the first place in the work of Harold’s 
formal admission to his Kingdom, and there is nothing 
to show that the Earl of the Northumbrians openly 
dissented. But a little thought will show that the 
real feelings of Northumberland could not be so easily 
tested in an Assembly held in London as the real feelings 
of Wessex and East- Anglia undoubtedly were. We cannot 
suppose that the North was represented in anything like 
the same proportion as the districts nearer to the place of 
Workmg of meeting. This is always one of the weak points of a 
Primary, as distinguished from a Representative, Assembly. 
In a Representative Assembly, if members are fairly ap- 
portioned to districts, a part of the countiy far away from 
the place of meeting may be as well represented as one 
that is close to it. In a Primary Assembly the different 
parts of th^ country cannot be put on an equality unless 
the votes are taken, not by heads, but by tribes, cities, 
or cantons*^ Northumberland might, by this means, have 
had an equal voice with Wessex in the national Councils, 
though the West-Saxons present might have been counted 
by hundreds or thousands, and the Northumbrians only by 
tens or units. But this political subtlety does not seem 
to have been thought of in the primitive parliamentary 
system of our forefathers. It follows then that, wherever 
a Gemot was held, some part of the country was placed at 
a disadvantage, East-Anglia was placed at a disadvantage 
when the Gem6t was held at Gloucester ; Western Mercia 
was placed at a disadvantage when the Gtem6t was held in 
London. And as no regular Gem6t seems to have been 
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* Harold was a totms Pximatibus ad regale culmen electus.” 

Jl. Wig. 1066. 

* See Hisi Red. Groy., pp. 21 1, 
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held in Ead ward’s time at any place north of Gloucester,^ chap. xi. 
Northumberland was always placed at a disadvantage. We 
may conceive that, in the Gemot which elected Harold, never fidriy 
that is, the Gemot assembled for the consecration of the aentek 
West Minster, Wessex, East-Anglia, and south-eastern 
Mercia were largely represented. The citizens of London 
were ready on the spot. But it is not likely that the 
Northumbrians present would be more than a mere 
handful. The Archbishop, the Earls, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and a few of the leading Thegns, would doubtless 
obey the royal summons. But it is not likely that many 
besides these would undertake such a journey in the 
middle of winter. We can therefore fully understand that 
the mass of the Northumbrian people might feel that an 
election had been made to which they had not consented. 

The election had been made in all due constitutional form. 

Still a most impo*rtant step, a step affecting the whole 
Kingdom, a step likely to be in many ways repugnant 
to Northumbrian feeling, a step to which Northumberland 
had practically not been a consenting party, had been 
taken by a part of England in the name of the whole. By 
that step the mass of the Northumbrian people refused to 
be bound.2 

That the old provincial jealousy should break out again Harold’s 
at this moment was not wonderful. It was something 
strange and new even for West-Saxons to set over them 
a King of their own blood, who was not of the royal Rumbiian 
house. But it was something stranger and newer still for 
Northumbrians to be called on to acknowledge a King, 
who was neither of their own blood nor of the blood of 
their old West-Saxon conquerors, but who sprang from 
a West-Saxon house which, two generations back, had been 

^ I except of course the irregular GemOt of Northampton in 1065. See 
vol. ii. pp. 486, 487. 

^ See Appendix 
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CHAP. XI. undistinguished, perhaps ignoble. This feeling on the part 
of the Northumbrian people was short-sighted and un- 
generous, but it was perfectly natural. The question is, 
how far the sons of JBlfgar, who had not dared to oppose 
Harold’s election in open Gem6t, now stirred up, or took 
advantage of, the natural feeling of the Northumbrian 
people. Our evidence is very slight, but the conduct of 
Eadwine and Morkere a few months later makes it almost 
impossible to doubt that they saw, in the unwillingness 
of Northumberland to acknowledge the newly-chosen 
King, an admirable means towards carrying out their 
schemes for the division of the Kingdom. We have no 
distinct details of what actually happened in Northumber- 
land at this moment. The one writer who tells the story 
wraps up the minuter facts in a cloud of rhetoric.'^ It is 
The North- plain however that the Northumbrians did, in some shape 
or other, refuse to acknowledge Harold as their King. 
There is nothing to show that there was any armed re- 
Harold. sistance, or that any Northumbrian Gem6t took upon 
itself to elect another King. The resistance to Harold’s 
authority was probably passive, but resistance of some 
Simi^ kind there was. Harold, in short, found himself in January 

position of 

Harold in m very nearly the same position with regard to the 
northern part of his Kingdom in which "William found 
William in himself in December. Each alike had been elected and 

December. 

crowned ; each had received the allegiance of the North- 
humbrian Earl, and bad been hallowed as King by the 
Northumbrian Primate. But Harold and William alike 
found that the submission of Morkere and the benediction 
of Ealdred did not necessarily carry with them any prac- 
tical authority over the old Northumbrian realm. And we 
cannot doubt that the heart of Morkere went forth as little 
in his oath to Harold as it went forth in his oath to 


^ Will. Malms. Vit. S, Wist., ap. Ang. Sacr. ii. :?53. 
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William. We cannot doubt that Morkere, and Eadwine chap. xi. 
also, took advantage, in the former case as in the latter, 
of the natural disposition of the Northumbrian people. 

The momentary hopes which were roused by the unwilling- Morkere. 
ness of the Danish and Anglian North to acknowledge the 
West-Saxon King overcame the fear lest Tostig should 
come to recover his Earldom by force. Weighed against 
such hopes, the tie of allegiance, the tie of gratitude, was 
not likely to be strong. The claims of a King and a 
benefactor would seem small compared with a chance of 
personal exaltation. The duty of keeping England united 
in the face of her foes would seem as nothing compared 
with the chance of gratifying a paltry provincial jealousy. 

I may seem to be passing a harsh judgement on the sons 
of ^Ifgar in a matter in which their names are not 
directly mentioned. But I am simply supposing that their 
conduct now was of a piece with their conduct a few 
months before and a few months after. And it is hard to 
see what form could be taken by even a passive resistance 
to Harold’s authority, unless that resistance was fostered 
by the connivance, to say the least, of the reigning Earl. 

Harold then found himself in January, as William found Harold’s 

wav of 

himself in December, King of a realm of which Northum- recovering 
berland constitutionally formed a part, but a King 
whom Northumberland presented a front of at least pas- 
sive resistance. But Harold’s way of bringing in the 
proud Danes of the North to his obedience was not exactly 
the same as William’s way. Harold knew how to win back 
the revolted province without shedding a single drop of 
blood and without harrying a single acre of ground. It 
is small blame to William, granting his position in Eng- 
land at all, that no such peaceful means were open to him 
as were open to Harold. But, if Harold’s way of re- 
covering rebels differed widely from William’s, it differed 
no less widely from that of Harthacnut, of Tostig, or of 
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CHAP. XI. Eadward himself. Three months before, the saintly King 
had been eager to cany fire and sword into a province 
which, though it despised his authority, does not seem 
to have disputed his title. His good genius, in the shape 
of Harold, had then kept him back from a bootless war 
against his own people.^ That same province was now 
in revolt against Harold himself ; but it was soon shown 
that the policy of Harold the King was in no way changed 
from the policy of Harold the Earl. The conqueror of 
Gruffydd was not so eager for war and bloodshed as the 
King who had never grasped axe or sword except in a 
peaceful pageant. King Harold showed that the motto 
on his coin was one which he was ready fully to carry 
out in practice. He at least knew that, at such a mo- 
ment, civil w^ar, civil dissension, between Englishmen, 
He deter- was simple madness. With that noble and generous 
daring which is sometimes the highest prudence, Harold 

buinber- determined to trust himself in the hands of the people 
landm , . . 

person. who refused to acknowledge him. Those his enemies 

who would not that he should reign over them, instead 
of being brought and slain before him, were to be won 
over hy the magic of his personal presence in their own 
land. We know not whether Harold had ever before set 
foot on Northumbrian ground. His vast possessions in- 
deed extended beyond the Humber. The lordship of 
Coningsburgh, more famous in romance than in history, 
together with a large surrounding territory, owned Harold 
as its lord.^ A house of Harold’s probably marked the 
height which is now crowned by the renowned castle of 
later times ; but we know not whether the great Earl 
ever found leisure to visit a possession so far removed 

^ See vol. ii. p. 490, 

® Domesday, 321. It had at an e^lier time (Cod. Dipl. vi. 147) been 
lefbby Wulfric Spot to JElfhelm the victim of Eadric (see vol. i. p. 656). 
The name there appears as Cumtgresbwr/i. 
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from the scenes of his labours at Gloucester, Winchester, orajp, xi. 
and London, and from the scenes of his pleasure and de- 
votion in his own woods and by his own minster at 
Waltham. But one thing is certain, that years had 
passed since Northumberland had seen a King. Thirty- 1031. 
five years earlier Cnut had passed through the land on Earity of 
his victorious march against the Scots.^ Whether theJ^^J^“^ 
first Harold, whose capital seems to have been Oxford, N'orth. 
ever found his way to York is uncertain. But there is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that Harthaenut or Ead^* 
ward had ever seen any part of their dominions north 
of Shrewsbury, perhaps not even north of Gloucester.^ 

Thus the mere presence of a King in the North of Eng- 
land would be something strange and exciting, and the 
mere presence of a King can, as we all know, often work 
wonders. Harold then set off for Northumberland, to 
win over the disaffected province, not by arms, but by 
the power of speech and the charm of royal courtesy. 

But he went not alone. The companion whom he chose He takes 
seems to show how important a part of Harold’s policy 
it was at this moment to show himself as the choice and "with hhn, 
the friend of the national Church. With the King went 
the best and holiest Prelate in England, his old and tried 
friend, the saintly Bishop of Worcester. On the example 
and the eloquence of Wulfstan Harold relied to win over 
those in whose ears he might himself charm in vain. 

Harold and Wulfstan then set forth on their journey 
northward. They would probably take with them House- 
carls enough for their own personal protection, but it is 
plain that they took with them no force capable of con- 
trolling or overawing the country. The power of speech 

^ See vol. i. p. 446. 

^ See vol. ii. p. 480. Eadward, bom at Idip, is said (Hist. Eli. ii. 35) 
to have been presented by bis parents .on tbe altar at Ely; I know not 
whether he ever repeated the visit. 
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CHAP. XI. and of reason, the example Q-t^d the influence of the 
brightest light of the national priesthood, were the arms 
Harold and to which Harold trusted. Our narrative tells us only the 
result and not the process. The proud Danes, unconqueiv 
able by steel, ^ bowed their necks to the gentle yoke of 
to submit. Harold and Wulfetan, and the authority of the new King 
was acknowledged throughout Northumberland. One 
could well wish to know more of the details. The bio- 
grapher of Wulfstan attributes the happy result wholly 
to the reverence with which the Saint inspired the fierce 
spirits of the North. From the merits and the honour 
of Wulfstan, a true Saint and the chosen friend of Harold, 
I should be sorry to take away one jot or one tittle. But 
I cannot but think that the presence, the arguments, the 
eloquence, of the hero-King himself must have had some 

Harold in share in winning* over his people to his allegiance. In 
theGemdt 1/* 

at York, the Gemot at York, which was evidently summoned for 

the puifpose/ he might appeal to every feeling of patriot- 
ism, and conjure them, as Englishmen, not, at such a 
moment, to separate the cause of one Earldom from the 
common cause of England. If England were tom by 
civil war, even if England were peacefully divided, what 
assurance was there that Wessex alone could withstand 
the attacks of William, that Northumberland alone could 
withstand the attacks of Tostig? But if England were 
united — and under none hut Harold could she be united 
— she might be able to hold up against both enemies at 
once. He might appeal to every feeling of personal 
gratitude; he might remind the Northumbrian people 
how lately he had sacrificed his brother to their will, 
how lately he had saved them from a civil war, when 

* Vit. Wist. 254. " HH popnU f^o indomabiles, semper quiddam mag- 
rmm a proavis spiiantes.” 

matter could only liave been dedded in a Gemot, and Harold’s 
at Ymk iatoaplied in Uie Ohxonides. 
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King Eadward was eager to march, his armies against ohap.xi, 
them. The personal pleadings of a King, even when 
they are fer weaker in themselves, are seldom heard in 
vain; and the voice of reason and prudence, speaking 
from the lips of such a King as Harold, was still less 
likely to he without fruit. The Northumbrian Danes 
had received from Harold a mark of consideration and 
confidence such as they had hardly received from any 
King since the days of Eadgar.^ It is no wonder then Harold 
that the mission of the King and his saintly companion 
was successful for the moment. Harold was received as Noi^um- 

Derland. 

King by Northumberland^ as he had already been re- 
ceived as King by the rest of England. None of his 
exploits was more glorious than thus to win for himself 
a great province, an ancient kingdom, by the mere force 
of reason and justice. And there is nothing to show 
that the Northumbrian people fell away from their loyally, 
or showed themselves unworthy of the trust which their 
King had placed in them. But the root of evil was left Continued 
behind. On the decisive step of removing the sons 
jElfgar from their Earldoms Harold could not venture. 

Morkere. 

He was obliged to leave a portion of the Kingdom 
stretching from the Welland to the Tweed in the hands 
of rulers who could not be trusted. And now in all pro- 
bability it was that he made a further attempt to secure 
their fidelity by a marriage with their sister Ealdgyth, Harold’s 
the widow of the Welsh King Gru%dd ^ But all was 
in vain; the very ease with which Harold had won the 
hearts of the Northumbrian people was doubtless of itself 
a root of bitterness in the hearts of Eadwine and Morkere, 

They were now further than ever from any hopes of peace- 
ful kingship. They must be either loyal lieutenants of 
their brother-in-law or else open or secret rebels against 

^ See voL i. p. 65. 

> On the date of Harold’s xuarriage with Ealdgyth, see Appendix K. 
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OHAP. XI. him. We shall see what was the fate of Northumberland 
and of England^ when so vast a power had to be left in 
such unworthy hands. 

Harold for moment King Harold was indeed King 

over the whole realm. He had won the hearts of the 

over all 

Itagland. whole English people from Wight to Lindisfarne, as per- 
haps no other King had won them since England had 
acknowledged a single King. It may he that the holy 
man whom he had chosen as his guide and partner chose 
that moment of his highest exaltation to set before him 
a picture of the sins of England, and to exhort him to 
devote himself to their reformation.^ Or it may be that 
the warnings of Wulfstan to Harold, like the warnings of 
Solon to Croesus, are merely part of a grand dramatic 
picture, showing how the shadow of the wrath to come 
was already spreading over the land. But, for the moment, 
all was brighter than at any other moment of the year. 
King Harold, full King over all England, came back in 
peace to his palace at Westminster, 

Harold It was there that he kept the Easter Festival, and held 
Eafiter ^ Easter Gem6t, the one recorded Festival and the one 
recorded Gem6t of his short reign.^ But the reign of 
April i6. Harold, short as it was, marks an important stage in the 
Spo^i^e process by which London became the capital of 

of England. Eadward and Harold were both, by widely 

Harold, different motives, drawn to Westminster as their chief 
dwelling-place. Eadward loved to dwell under the shadow 
of the church which he was rearing. Harold saw that 

^ Vit. Wist. 254. ** Multa et illo itinere et alias crebro pisescita et pise- 
nimtiata sunt. Denique Haraldo palaxn testificatiis est, quanto detrimento 
et sibi et Angliie foret, nisi nequitias morum conectum ire cogitaret. Tive- 
batur eaim tunc pene ubique in Anglil. perditis moribus, et pro pads 
affiuentia deHdarum fervebat luxus.*’ 

® Cbxom, Ab. Wig. 1066. *^On i>isuni geare com Harold kyng of 
Eoforwic to Westmynstre, to }>am Eastran, be wseron sefter ]pmi middan- 
vnxAtm Je ee kyag ftartJferde.” 
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London was the fittest spot for the ordinary abode of a chap. xi. 
King who might at any moment be called to the defence 
of any part of his Kingdom. Less suited than Oxford Advan- 
to be the gathering-place of assemblies from North 
South, the great inland haven of the Thames, the city 
guarded alike by its Roman walls and by the strong hearts 
of its citizens, was the best centre for operations which 
might have to be carried on by land or by sea, eastward, 
northward, or southward. Wales was subdued; Ireland 
was seemingly friendly; at any rate the danger from both 
those quarters was comparatively trifling, and the western 
shore and the western frontier might be left to take care 
of themselves. But the whole southern and eastern coast 
of England was exposed to the twofold enemy, and for the 
defence of the southern and eastern coast London was 
obviously the best centre. For that part of England which 
was under the immediate rale of the new royal house, for 
Harold’s own Wessex and for the Earldoms of Gyrth and 
Leofwine, the city was almost geographically central. 

London then became, under Harold, a more constant royal 
dwelling-place than it had ever been before. It had per- Four 
haps never before happened that four successive festivals of 
the Church were kept by an English King on the same spot. 

But such must have been the case at Westminster during Christmas 
this year of wonders. Gloucester had been forsaken for that Barter 
great Midwinter Feast at Westminster in which the Crown 
was worn by Eadward on the day of the Nativity and by ; 
Harold on the day of the Epiphany. Winchester was now io66-io6jr. 
forsaken for Harold’s one Paschal festival. For Pentecost 
Westminster was now the nsoal place, and if Kin^ Harold 
found time to hold a Whitsun Feast at all, it was doubtless 
at Westminster that he held it. At the next Midwinter 
Feast Westminster again beheld another master, and her 
church and palace became the scene of other crowning 
rites. Thick and fast indeed came the events which 

r 


VOL. in. 
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osAP. XI. caused the creation of Eadward to become^ from its very 
birth, the hearth and home of the English nation. 

Did Harold It is possible also that Harold may have had another, a 
XsfceH ^ secondary, motive, which led him to hold his festival in 
some other place than the capital of his former Earldom, 
the resting-place of his father and of his murdered cousin. 
Harold had faithfully carried out all the dying wishes of 
Eadward. Those of Eadward’s Norman friends who were 
willing to dwell peaceably in the laud were not disturbed. 
Every day of Harold’s reign saw masses and prayers go 
up from the altars of the West Minster on behalf of the 
soul of its founder. And Eadward’s other request, that 
his widow might keep her royal rank and honours, was 
Ea^yih carried out no less faithfully. Eadgyth, now, in Old- 

chestS. English phrase, the Old Lady, withdrew to that royal 

dwelling-place at Winchester which seems, in this age, 
to have been specially reserved for the widows of Kings. 
There Emma had spent the last days of her life,^ and there 
now Eadgyth dwelled amid all the honours of her rank, 
Her ap« but in all probability as no faithful subject of her royal 
brother. Her sisterly affection was set upon Tostig, and 
it would even seem that, after Tostig’s overthrow, her 
sympathies were transferred from the brother who had 
overthrown him to the invader who might he looked on 
as his avenger.^ It is possible that Harold might feel 
inclined to avoid a city whose chief inhabitant was a sister 
in such a frame of mind. But it may simply be that he 
found London the best centre for his councils and opera- 
tions. And we may add that the mere fact of Winchester 
being assigned as the place of dowiy to the widows of 
Cnut and Eadward shows of itself that the old West- 
Saxon capital was fast yielding the first place among the 
cities of England to the great military and commercial 
]post on the Thames. 

^ Sed toL ii. p. $2. 


^ See Appendix L. 
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At Westminster then King Harold held his one Easter chaf. xi. 
Feast, and there doubtless he wore his Crown in the same Easter 

Gremdt at 

kingly state as the Kings who had gone before him. West- 
The Feast implies the Gem 6 t, and of the main subjects 
of debate in a Gemot at such a moment we can have little 
doubt. It would be the King’s business to obtain from 
the assembled nation - every help that was needed for the 
defence of the land. It would be his business to warn 
his people alike against unworthy fear, against unreason- 
able confidence, and against that mere slowness of move- 
ment, that shrinking from prolonged and wearying service, 
which were the besetting sins of Englishmen. It was in 
short the part of Harold to in^ire his people, as far as 
might be, with that unconquerable energy which was the 
distinguishing feature of his own character. But of the 
acts of that Assembly we have no record. All that we 
can say is that it must have been at that Easter gathering 
that the two recorded ecclesiastical appointments of 
Harold’s reign were made. At the time of Eadward’s 
death the great Abbey of Ely was without an Abbot, and 
Harold had been only a few weeks on the throne when a 
vacancy happened also in the Abbey of Abingdon. To this 
last house the Earl of the West-Saxons had more than 
once acted a friendly part, sanctioning and suggesting 
the benefactions of others, even if he did not directly 
appear as a benefactor himself.^ Seventeen days after the Deaii of 
death of Eadward Abbot Ordric of Abingdon died.^ The 
appointment of his successor, Ealdred, a monk of 
house, must have taken place at the Easter Gemot. Of 22. 
the new Prelate we shall hear again during the troubles of 
the next reign.® 

^ See vol. ii. p. 42. 

3 Hist. Ab. i. 482. Of. the writs ia Cod. DipL iv. 200, 228. Oa the 
afSaors of Ely, see Appeadix M. 

s See Hist. Ab. 482 et seqq. There is something siagular ia the way in 

r a 
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OHAP. XI, The appointment to Ely is of more moment, as it 
plainly sets forth Harold in the character of an ecclesi- 
of Ely. ^ astical reformer. The last Abbot Wulfrie, who is spoken 
T^Abbey ^ ^ kinsman of King Eadward, had lately died. On 
held in plu- his death the Abbey was given to Archbishop Stigand, 
as an addition to his already large stock of preferment. 
Neither Wulfric nor Stigand is spoken of as a good 
husband of his church’s worldly wealth. Wulfric had 
secretly conveyed some of the lands of the Abbey to his 
brother Guthmund, and he is described as dying of grief 
and shame for this sin. Stigand now, we are told, sug- 
gested to Harold the appointment of an Abbot. But, with 
Florence’s panegyric before us, we may be inclined to be- 
lieve that Harold, who had now at least become the patron 
of monks and monasteries, was anxious that his reign 
should be an sera of ecclesiastical reform. It would be a 


good beginning to put a stop to the scandal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury holding the Abbey of Ely in plu- 
rahty. Possibly the exhortations of Saint Wulfstan may 
have dwelt upon this evil, as upon so many others. We 
may therefore be inclined to believe that it was Harold 
who suggested to Stigand, rather than Stigand who sug- 
gested to Harold, the appointment of an independent 
Abbot. At any rate an appointment was made by the 
Abbot. royal authority, and we cannot doubt that it was duly 
io$6-io 76. by King Harold and his Witan at this Easter 

Gem6t. The new Prelate, Thurstan, whose name pro- 
claims his Danish descent, bears a good character in the 
local history j he had been brought up in the house from 
his childhood, and had been well instructed in the learning 
of the times. By the King’s order, he received the ab- 


wMch the local -writer couples the advancement of the new Abbot with that 
of Harold— his own locfd Earl. Tunc duo subrogati sunt, Haroldus comes 
scilicet in Re8^ Anglorum; et Ealdredus, hacten-as exteriorum prseposi- 
turaan Abbendonise a^ens, inibi in abbatem monachorum.’* He had (p. 486) 
two names binomius erat ”), Ealdred and Brich-winus.’* 
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batial benediction from the Archbishop who had made oh^p. xi. 
way for him. Stigand had before been deemed fit 
bless an Abbot, though not to consecrate a King or a Si%and. 
Bishop.^ The new Abbot’s reign was a busy and a 
troubled one. We shall hear again of him and of his 
house in the course of the great struggle against the 
Conqueror. As yet he had to deal only with adversaries 
on a smaller scale. Stigand, like many other Prelates Lands of 
on resigning one preferment for another, and especially 
on resigning one held in plurality, continued, so the local 
writers tell us, to keep a large share of the lands of Ely mund 
in his own hands. He made up however in some measure 
for this fault by the most splendid gifts to the church of 
Ely in the way of vessels and ornaments.^ With Stigand 
perhaps it might not have been prudent for the new Abbot 
to meddle, but he did his best to recover the lands which 
Wulfric had conveyed to his brother. Guthmund was 
brought to a compromise which was not unusual in such 
cases, by which the lands were to revert to the Abbey 
at his death. But the coming overthrow of England 
carried the stolen possessions away alike from Guthmund 
and from Saint iEthelthryth. In the storms which soon 
fell upon the monastery of Ely, the lands of which Abbot 
Wulfric had defrauded his brotherhood came into the 
hands of the Norman Hugh of Montfort.^ 

Signs of those no longer distant days were already The Crown 
beginning to show themselves in the heaven above and^^^^, 
in the earth beneath. Perhaps at that very Easter Feast, 
perhaps at some yet earlier moment of Harold’s reign,^ 

^ See vol. ii. p. 451. 

® Hist. Blien ii. 41. See Appendix M. 

8 Ib. 40. «Oitius [before the death of Guthmund] Normatmis r^mn 
obtinentibus, miles illorum quidam Hugo de Mumford easdem terras invasit, 
et hactenus eoolesi© detenuit.” See Domesday, H. 410 427. 

* I know of no authority for the date of William’s first message, except 
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CHAP. XI. came the message which told him to his face, what he 
had all along known in his heart, that his reign over 
England would not he undisputed. Harold was King, 
acknowledged as King by every Earldom and every shire 
in England. He was King, alike by the will of his 
predecessor, by the choice of his people, by the consecration 
of the Church, by the homage of the Thegns and Prelates 
of England. But now a voice came proclaiming aloud 
to Harold, to England, and to Europe, that another 
claimed the Crown he wore, and claimed it by an earlier 
bequest of Eadward, by an earlier homage of Harold 
himself. The great enemy had at last openly thrown 
down the gauntlet Duke William of Normandy had 
proclaimed himself to all the world as the true heir of 
Eadward, as the lawful King of the English. The bene- 
diction of Thurstan of Ely was the last peaceful event of 
Harold’s reign. Wars and rumours of wars, challenges 
and answers between leaders of armies, fill up the six 
months which still divide us from the last act of the 
great tragedy. 

Appear- And, if those days were on earth days of distress of 

Smet. nations and perplexiiy, days when men’s hearts were 

failing them for fear, they were days too in which the 
men of those times were led to deem that the very powers 
of heaven were shaken. Strange and awful signs, mighty 
storms, a horror of great darkness at noon-day, are re- 
corded in the chronicles of distant lands among the 
portents of this memorable year.^ But there was one 
sign above all which struck the hearts of all mankind 


the assertion in Bromton (958) that it was on the tenth day after the death 
of Eadward. I cannot look on this as enough. 1 shall therefore treat of 
the message in coimexion with those events to which it belongs in order of 
subject, if not of time, 

^ Armales Benevent, ap. Pertz, iii, 180. Sexto decimo Kalendas Mali 
apparuit Stella cometis [the Greek Tertio die stante mense Peb- 

ntadS aunt tenebree hor& nond. et pennanserunt horse tres ; postea sub- 
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with awe. Men looked to the sky, and there they saw chap. xi. 
such a token in the heavens as no man had ever seen 
before.^ Not only over all England, but, as men deemed, 
over the whole world,® the sky was ablaze with a mighty 
mass of flame, which no man doubted was sent to kindle 
a fire upon the earth. The octave of the Easter feast had 
barely passed, when, on the evening of the ninth day, 
the hairy star, the comet as some had learned to call it,® 
shone over the land with a fearful glare. For seven — 
some say for thirty — nights,^ from sunset to dawn,® its 
bright orb blazed with rays like the noon-tide sun, while 
the vast train of light streamiog behind it seemed to set 
the whole southern quarter of the heavens ^n fire. Men Effect of its 
gazed and wondered in every land. The appearance ofon^^^^® 
that great star is recorded in chronicles written too far 
from our shores for the fate of Harold or of England to 
be deemed of any moment. But no man in any land 
ventured to deem that such a token came without its 
mission. As of old the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera, so now that wondrous star was doubtless 
sent to fight against some one among the great ones of 


6e(}uuta est pluvia rapida . Et Nortmaniu b^a cmdelissinia 

fecerunt cum Britamus in terr& Anglortim et Saxonum.** Cf. Lucan, i. $24; 

'^Superique minaces 

Prodigiis terras implerunt, sethera, pontmn. 

Ignota obscurss Tiderunt ddera noctes, 

Ardentemque polum flammia ; coeloque volantes 
Obliquas per inane faces, crinemque timendi 
Sideris, et terns mutantem regna cometen.^* 

* Obronn. Ab. Wig. 1066, *')?a wearS geond eall Englaland swylc tacen 
on heofenum geseWen swjlce nan man ser ne geseh.” 

* Pier. Wig. *‘St^ cometes non solum in AngK&, sed etiam, ut fertur, 
per totum mundum visa, per vii. dies ^lendoie nimio fulgebat.’* 

® Chronn. u. s. "Sume menn ewsedon ps&t hyt cometa steoira w®ere, 
jjone sume menn beta's Jfone fexedon ateorran. And he seteowde serest on 
>one sefen Letania Major, l^set ys viii. Kal, Mai.” [Monday, April 24.] 

* See Appendix N. 

* Ann. S. Germani, Pertz, iv. 4, “ A vespere usque ad galKcinium.” 
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OHAF. XI, 


Comet of 
976 ; 


of 989. 


the earth. And in England, where men’s minds must 
already have been wrought up to the highest pitch, where 
a new native dynasty had just arisen, where two foreign 
invaders were already threatening, the wonder and anxiety 
must have been even greater than in other lands. The 
vulgar gazed in silence, lifting up their hands in wonder. 
The more learned or the more daring took on them to 
expound the prodigy to their fellows. One such inter- 
preter of the future bore the news of the token to King 
Harold on his throne.^ Holy men, prophets of evil, spoke 
openly, in the spirit of Kalchas, of Micaiah, or of Ead- 
ward himself, of the woes which were coming upon the 
land. Far away in his cell at Malmesbury, an aged monk, 
Mthelmsdv by name, a dabbler in arts and sciences beyond 
his age,^ broke forth into a flood of vague and terrible 
prediction. The star had come to bring tears to many 
mothers; he had beheld the same sign in former days, 
but now it had come to bring a far more fearful overthrow 
upon his native land.® The sign was indeed one of awe 
and warning. Ninety years before, such another sign had 
been seen in the heavens, and fast on its appearance had 
followed the troubles of the reign of the martyred Ead- 
ward.^ Famines, earthquakes, civil commotions, had fol- 
lowed hard upon the track of the blazing beacon. Only 
a few years later, so the reckonings of astronomers tell 
us, the very comet on which men were now gazing must 

^ Tapestry, pi. 7. '^Isti nurant stellam.” See Appendix N. 

* WilL Malms, ii. 225, Alberic of Trois-FontaSnes, 1066. ^Mmser, 
it seems, was a man of meclianical skill, who in his youth had attempted to 
make himself wings like Daldalos, but who had been hardly more successful 
than Ikaros, though from another cause. ** Ipse ferebat caussam ruinse suse 
quod caudam in posteriori parte oblitus fuerat adaptare.^’ He remained 
lame for life. 

^ WiU. Malms, ii. 225. ''Venisti, inquit, venisti, mulris matribus lu- 
gende ; dudum est quod te -vidi ; sed nunc multo teiribiHorem intueor patrise 
hujuB excidium minitantean.^’ 

* Ohrcxm. Wig, Petrib. Cant. 975. 
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have come to herald in the great renewal of the Sean- chap. xi. 
dinavian invasions^ the terrible invasions of Olaf and [99i"994*] 
Swegen, the fight of Maldon and the general ravaging 
of England.^ Still the message of warning was not neces- 
sarily a message of despair. Another such token had— 
not ushered in but ended — ^the horrors of the year of strife of 1017. 
between Cnut and Eadmund;^ it had come as it were 
to shine over the grave of the English hero^ to shine as 
a beacon lighting the path of glory which opened before 
the Danish conqueror. So now, some great event was 
doubtless portended; some mighty ruler was soon to meet 
with his overthrow ; but who could say whether the fiery 
sword which hung over the world was drawn on behalf 
of Harold or on behalf of William ? But from that day 
forth no man doubted that the sword of the Lord was 
drawn ; no man doubted that that sword could not be 
quiet, and that it would not return to its scabbard till 
it had drunk its fill. 

We must now turn from that great Easter Feast atSmnmaiy. 
Westminster, and from the portent which served to light 
the Witan of England to their homes. We leave King 
Harold on his throne, the acknowledged chief of his own 
people, but with his right challenged by the one man 
among living princes who could stand forth and defy the 
chosen of England as an equal and worthy rival. The 
details and the substance of that challenge form the be- 
ginning of another portion of my tale. I keep them 
therefore till we have traced out the later actions, the 
wars and the intrigues, of the great enemy beyond the 
sea. I have now to sketch the events of years neither 


1 See vol. i. pp. 268-288. ^ ^ ^ 

» Alb. Trimn Eont. 51. “Anno 1017. Oometes solito mirabiUor m mo- 
dnm trabis maximse per quatuor menses apparoit,” He then goes on to 
speak of the reign of Cnut. 
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X3HAJ.XI, few HOT unimportant in the history of William, and therein 
to bring to light one page which I would gladly blot 
out in the history of Harold* I have now to take up the 
thread of my Norman history, from the day when William, 
the guest of Eadward, went back to his own land, already 
deeming himself the heir of England, to the day when, 
as the open rival of Harold, he put forth before heaven 
and earth his claim to the Crown which the choice of 
England had given to another. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE LA.TBa EEIGN OP WHLIAJI IN NOEMANDT.^ 

1051-1066. 


We left tlie Duchy of Normandy in the enjoyment of Eeoarft^- 
a short season of unusual peace, after the energy 01 its i^istory of 
great Duke had for a moment quelled all enemies at home N^ormandy. 
and abroad. We saw the Duke himself received as a 1051. 
cherished guest at the Court of England, during those 
gloomy months when England, in the absence of her 
defenders^ seemed to have already become a Norman land. 

We saw him go back to his home, clothed^ there can be 
little doubt, in his own eyes, with the character of the 
lawful heir of the English Crown. We have now to trace 
out his. history and that of his Duchy from the time of 
his return from his first English sojonm till he again 
steps upon the field of English history as an avowed 
claimant of the Kingdom of England. Meanwhile there 


* TbeK is nolibing special to remark on the authorities for this Chapter, 
which mainly of the Norman writers whose names and whew rda- 

tive importance must be by this time femiliar to the reader. I will only 
remark that it is someadiot vexatious that we have to trust almost wholly to 
authoritdes on <me dde. While we have full narratives from the Nmmm 
writers, we have only the most fiagmentaiy statements from any Ere^, 
Angevin, or Breton source to set against them. And, to an Bn^ ■wnto, 
this is spedally vesatious when we draw near to the end of fte period whm 
we have to deal with those personal rdations between William and Ha^d 
on which the Norman writers are so Wl, while the contemporary English 
writers are so comiietdy, no doubt significantly, alent. 
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CHAP. XII. is a space of fifteen years, years crowded with stirring and 
Character memorable events in the history of Normandy. But they 
period in events which, till quite the end of the period, have 
Norman direct bearing on the history of England. It is only 
in the last stage of the present Chapter that the two 
streams of our narrative must again join together, at the 
moment when the two great figures of our drama meet 
face to face in the memorable and fatal visit of Earl 
Harold to the Norman court. The earlier years of the 
period are wholly taken up with the affairs of William 
and his Duchy, his marriage, his ecclesiastical reforms 
and foundations, his wars against rebellious kinsmen 
within his Duchy and with French and Angevin enemies 
beyond its bounds. But these things all form part of 
our story. No part of the life of the great Conqueror 
is foreign to the history of the Conquest of England. 
Every blow dealt by William against his restless neigh- 
bours or against his jealous over-lord formed part of his 
military schooling for the greatest day of his military life. 
Every exercise of that political craft in which he surpassed 
all men made his hand more skilful for the weaving of 
that masterpiece of subtlety by which, even more than by 
his lance and bow, he knew how to make England his 
own. 

Bivisionsof The period will fall naturally into four divisions. First 
the penod. "Vf iUiam’s noarriage with Matilda of Flanders, a step 

mamage. which was, in itself, of no small moment in William’s career, 
and which, as I have already hinted,^ supplies some most 
HisFrencli characteristic illustrations of William’s temper. Next come 
io^*-io 58. William with the King of the French and his 

allies, those allies being not only the ceaseless enemy of 
Normandy, the Count of Anjou, but also enemies of Wil- 
liam’s within his own Duchy and within his own ducal 
house. Thirdly comes the later stage of the Angevin war, 
* See vd, ii, pp. 290, 291. 
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when it became almost wholly resolved into a struggle chap.xii. 

for the possession of Maine. Lastly, we come to William’s 

Breton campaigns, which, in our point of view, become 1061-1063. 

a mere adjunct to the great question of the visit and the 

oath of Harold. I have purposely kept that question the oath of 

for this stage of my history. As the date is uncertain, 

and as the event is recorded by no contemporary English 

writer, I could find no fitting place for it in the course 

of my purely English narrative. Recorded only by Nor- The oath a 

man writers, it seems essentially a piece of Norman history, 

and the question of riffht or wrong is essentially a Norman an English 
^ ^ question. 

question.^ It has no bearing on the events narrated and 
discussed in my last Chapter ; it has the closest bearing 
on the events which will be narrated in later Chapters. 

Any personal obligations towards William, which Harold Its bearing 
had taken or which Harold had broken, formed altogether ^toiy. 
a personal question between William and Harold. It was 
a question with which the English nation had in strict- 
ness nothing to do.^ They might take it into considera- 
tion as a matter of prudence; they had nothing to do 
with it as a matter of right. If any wrong was done to 
William, it was done, not by England, but by Harold 
personally. It might be a crime in Harold to accept the 
Crown to which he was chosen, but that in no way touched 
the right of the English people to choose him. The 
question then, up to this point, is a Norman question ; it 
became an English question only when William claimed 
the English Crown, and put forth the alleged peijury of 
Harold as one of the grounds of his claim. I have there- 

^ See St. John, ii. 225 et seqq. But I would not, as I shall presently 
show, be thought to share Mr. St. John’s extreme scepticism on the whole 
matter. 

* It is indeed quite possible that the mass of people in England knew 
nothing about the matter. The only statement implying that they did is 
that of Harold’s romantic biographer (CShron. Ang. Koim, ii. 187, i88) 
which 1 have quoted and discussed in Appendix D. 
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CHAP. XII. fore kept back the consideration of the whole stoiy for 
the present Chapter. It comes in here as a part of the 
Norman histoiy, which has no direct bearing on the purely 
English events which have gone before, but which has 
the most direct and important bearing on the combined 
Norman and English events which are to follow. 


§ 1. Th Maniage of William and Matilda. 

1049-1060. 

Position of William, at the time of his visit to Eadward, had reached 
William, twenty-four years. The negotiations for 

1049. his marriage had already begun at least two years before. ^ 
A marriage into some princely house was an object of no 
small moment for oD^e in William’s position. The Bastard, 
the Tanner’s grandson, had now fully made good his 
position within his own Duchy, and he had shown to 
his neighbours that he was one whose borders could not 
be insulted with impunity. The victor of Val-ds-dunes, 
the avenger of Alenjon, the man to whom the impregnable 
steep of Domfront had yielded in sheer dread of his wrath/ 
already held no small place among the princes of Gaul 
and of Europe. The rulers of the lands nearest to his own 
had had full means of judging of his prowess. His royal 
over-lord at Paris had seen what William could do as 
an ally, and his restless rival at Angers had felt yet 
more keenly what he could do as an enemy. Alike in 
warfare and in internal government, he had shown himself 
in eveiy way the peer of Kings and of long-descended 
Apimcdly Dukes and Counts. It remained now to be seen whether 
the rulers of other European states were ready to receive 
for him. pggj.^ to mingle 

with the blood of the son of Herleva. His own panegyrist 

iSeevol.ii.p. 29X. » Ih. p. aSC. 
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has indeed no doubt on the point. The Duke of the cfSAp.xii. 
Normans had only to choose his wife at his will from the 
houses of whichever of the neighbouring princes he 
thought good. Nay, distant Kings would have vied with 
one another in offering their daughters to such a bride- 
groom.^ Notwithstanding this rhetoric, we may be al- 
lowed to suspect that, when the chief men of Normandy 
urged on their sovereign the prudence of an early marriage, 
they thought somewhat of the advantage of fixing the 
position of William in the eyes of the world as well as 
of the necessity of securing the Norman succession.® This 
last object indeed was a matter of paramount importance. 

Nothing but the life of the reigning Duke stood between import- 
his Duchy and the renewal of such anarchy as his own^^t\eirs 
early years had witnessed. A bastard could, in strict 
laWj have no heirs but heirs of his own body ; and, even 
setting aside William’s bastardy, it was as hard now as 
it had been at the death of Eobert to say who was the 
lawful presumptive heir to the Norman Duchy, It 
was before all things needful that William should, with 
all speed, raise up sons of his own to sit on his ducal 
chair. And it is to the eternal honour of the young Duke 

that there was no fear of the rights of William^s lawful william’? 

life. 

soas being iaterfered with by the elsdms of aay elder but 
unlawful issue. There was no fear of William’s bride, 
whoever she mig^t be;i having to share her place ia his 
house or ia bis heart with aay unlawful or irregular con« 
sort. Alone of all his race, William set an example to 

> Willt Piot^ 90. ^*Beges da loxtginquo suas tmice caras filias Luic marito 
Yohmtarie locarent,” 

* U>. Adeo ut at ajus sobd^ quam bo 1& turn spo fovebant, 

siU coBLCordi votorro dectione creare certarent,” Ha goes on to 
speak of tha debates oa tbe subject, ** res poaderosa” as lie calls it, aad bow 
it was discussed “in frequenti curiA” So Will. Gem. vii, 21. ** Jam Duce 
jijivemljl robora vigeate, transoenais anais addtesceatise, cceperunt optimates 
ejus de successione prolis cum eo atteatius tractare.” 
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all the princes of his time of a domestic life of unsullied 
purity. He had marked, it may well be, the shame, the 
sorrow, the anarchy^ which had been brought upon himself 
and his country by the youthful error of his own parents, 
or rather — ^it might be fairer to say — ^by the neglect of 
his father to redeem that youthful error by a later mar- 
riage. He was determined that no such evils should ever 
arise from any such error on his own part. No mistress, 
no Danish wife, appeared in William’s days in the 
palace of Rouen; and this virtue, so unusual in one 
surrounded by all the temptations of youth and power, 
seems to have become the subject of foolish and 
brutal jests among the profligate scoffers of his Court.^ 
The private life of William is a bright feature among the 
varied traits of his strangely mingled character. In this 
respect the noblest of women would have been no more 
than an help meet for him. And such an one he found 
in the wife whom he sought with such characteristic 
steadiness, and who, in the end, shared his cares and his 
glories for more than thirty years. 

The counsels of the wise men of Normandy both pressed 
William to marry, and further suggested the expediency 
of choosing for his bride the daughter of some neigh- 
bouring prince.^ The weighty matter was long and 
anxiously discussed, but at last either the counsels of his 
advisers or his own inclination disposed William in favour 
of the daughter of the reigning Count of Flanders. It may 

^ Win. Mabns. iii. 273. "Prseter oseteras virtutes, praeoipue in piixult 
adolescent!^ castitatem snspexit, in tantum ut pnblice sereretur niMl inmn 
in feminS. posse. Yerumtamen ex procerum sententii. matrimonio addictus, 
ita se egit ut plunbus annis nullius probri suspicione notaretur.” He then 
goes on to mention, without believing, an absurd story which I shall have to 
speak of elsewhere. Antiquaries and heralds call^the famous William 
Peverel of Domesday a natural son of WilHam ; but there is nothing to 
that effect in any ancient writer. See Appendix 0 . 

* Win. Piet. 90. Consihis itaque de matrimonio discrepatur ..... 
ac afSnes habere quos confines potissimum placuit.” 
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be that, if the English Court had been adorned with a chap. xn. 
princess, he would have sought, by a marriage with a 
daughter of Eadward^ to strengthen the hopes which he 
may have already begun to cherish in the direction of 
Eadward’s Crown. But no such help was to be looked for 
in the house of his childless cousin ; stiU, as I have already 
hinted; it is possible that one of the merits in his eyes 
of the wife whom he did choose was that she sprang by 
direct, if only by female descent, from the blood of 
-®lfred.^ Other princesses might doubtless have been 
found who could in the same way trace their line to the 
royal stock of England,^ but it would have been hard to 
find one who united a descent of this kind with the great 
European position which belonged to a daughter of Bald- 
win. The laureate of William taxes his powers to the 
uttermost to set forth the greatness of the prince who was 
thought worthy to become the father-in-law of his hero. 

No Kne was so lofty as that of the Count of Flanders, or Descent 
as, in contempt of the geography of his own time, heco^tsof 
wishes rather to call him, the Satrap of the Morini.® The 
lowly origin of Lyderic the Forester^ was forgotten among 
the splendours of a house which; by successive inter- 
marriages, could boast of a descent from the Kings of 
Wessex, Italy; and Burgundy, and from the Imperial stock 
of the Great Charles.® The Flemish Count was in name a 

^ See voL ii. p. 301. 

® Amnngr the many foreign brothers-in-law of ^thelstan, it is certain 
that the two most prominent, Otto the Great and Duke Hugh of Paris, left 
no posterity by their English wives. But a search among the princes of the 
fimA might have brought to light some descendants of Eadgifu and the other 
sisters. The line of the Karlings of Ladn was not extinct. 

® Will. Piet, 90. “ Uti a Satrapis Moiinonun, quos modemi ETandros 
appellant,” &o. This is somewhat in the style o£ Bicher, our classical com- 
panion in my first volume. 

* See vol. i. p. 251. Of. ii. 269, 270. 

« The first Count Baldwin married Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 

•widow of our .JJthriwulf ; Baldwin the Second married iELfthiyth, daughter 
of .^Elfiped; Amulf the Old married Adela of the Carolingian house 

VOL. III. G 
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vassal of the Roman Emperor; in truth he was the stay 
and glory of his counsels. Rarely did he condescerxd to 
visit the Imperial Court; when he stooped so far, Counts, 
Marquesses, Dukes, the mighty Primates of the German 
Church, even Kings themselves, looked on him with 
wonder and admiration.' Without accepting all this 
rhetoric, it is certain that, next to a marriage into the 
house of an anointed King, no connexion could have been 
found more exalted than that which William sought to 
form with the prince whom his contemporaries spoke of as 
the mighty Marquess.® No description could he more apt. 
It was to their position as Marquesses in the strict sense 
of the word, as princes holding a border land between 
Prance and Germany,® as vassals of both Crowns, but no 
very humble subjects of either, that the Counts of Flanders 
owed their special greatness among European princes. 
Their land, with its sea-board and its rivers, was marked 
out by nature as the land where commerce and civic great- 
ness were to take a firmer hold than in any other land 
north of the Alps.* And its hardy, sharp-witted, and 

of Vemuaidds; Bis son Baldwin married Matilda, dangBter of King 
of Buigondy; tiie Young married Susanna, daughter of 

King Berengar of Italy ; But the mother of the rrigning Oomt, though 
of piinoely, was not of royal hhth. William of Poitiers (90) is therefore 
justified when he says that Baldwin “a B^us GaBiie atque Giermanim 
natalesdeduoebat;” but I oaanot fellow him when he ^ on to add, 
^*nohilitatis etiam Constantinopolitanss l ine a m attingentes. 

‘ Will. Piot. 90. “ Stupuerunt mirantes eum Comites, Manshionesf, 

Puoes, turn Arohiprsssulum alta digmtas, sl qusndo prsssentiam eju^ ram 
hospitis, Imperataria oura promeruit . . . n^e riquidem Komani Imperii 
miles ferity re deous et gloria summa consiliorum in summfi neoessitudine. 
Pages quoque magnitudinem ejua ®t venerati sunt et yeriti. 

* In the Aanales Blandinienses and Pormoselenses (Pertz, t. *6, 36), the 
Count of Kanders appears as "Balduinus potentissimus,” "potentisdmus 
Marohisns.” 

® Wiil, Piot. 90. “ Yigebat eo tempore Teutonibus ooDimitans ac 

PranoiB, eminenaque potentiS, prseoipnus eorum, Plandrensis Mamfiiio 
Saldwinus.” 

* The Free Cfities of Germany obtained a higher degree of independence 
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industrious inhabitants, near kinsmen of our own Nether- chap, xil 
Dutch stock, were no less renowned in warfare than they Character 
were in the peacehil arts of commerce and manufacture, people. 
And we must not forget that, in those days, the Flemish 
dominion, and, with it, the Low-Dutch speech, reached far 
to the south of the narrow frontier which is all that succes- 
sive French aggressions have left to the modern Kingdom 
of Belgium. The Marquess of Flanders was a near neigh- 
bour of the Duke of the Normans. Between them lay only 
the small Counties of Ponthieu and Boulogne, the repre- 
sentatives of the old disputed land of Herlwin of Mont- 
reuil.^ On every political ground, no alliance could be 
more desirable for the young Duke than one which 
brought him into close and friendly connexion with this 
mighty house. 

Of the reigning Count, Baldwin the Fifth, Baldwin of Baldwin 
Lisle or Yssel,® Baldwin the Delonmite^ we have often 1036-1067. 
heard in other parts of our history. We first heard of him 
as a rebel against his own father, and as being brought 
to reason by the potent influence of Duke Bobert.® We 
next heard of his constant reception of English and other 
exiles, and of his wars with the Empire, in which England 
bore a part against him.^ In those wars his Norman pane- 
gyrist represents him as invariably successful.^ We have 

tTift-n those of EUmders, aaad those of them which became members of the 
Swiss League of course became more independent still. Yet, except the 
Hanseatio towns, none of them rested their greatness so purdy on commerce 
as the Memish cities, and the Flemish cities were distinctly more democratic 
in their spirit than any others. Ghent is something quite different either 
from the Teutonic Rome at Bern or from the Teutonic Carthage at 
Luheck. 

^ See vol. i. p, 200. Of, 488. 

a Tn the Chronicle of Lambert of Saint Omer, 1067 (Perfcz, v. 66), he is 
distinguidied as “Baldwinus Comes Insulanus” from his son "Baldwinus 
Montensis.” So in the Oontimiation of Sigebert, vi. 433. 

® See vol. i, p. 465. 

* See vol. ii. p. 97, et seqq. 

® See the passage quoted m vol. ii. p. 595. 

G 2 
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oHAP.xn. seen how far this description departs from the truth of 
Baldwin’s history; but in after times, when the might of Rome and 
rebdlion Germany was represented by a woman and a child, it is 
said that Baldwin gained concessions which he was not 
1054-1056. likely to gain at the hands of Henry the Third.^ With 
his other over-lord, the Parisian King, he had formed the 
closest tie of affinity; his wife was Adela, the daughter 
of King Robert and sister of the reigning King Henry 
His In after times, on the death of Henry, Count Baldwin was 
called on to act as Regent or Protector over the realm 
1061, Qjf Yiis wife’s young nephew Philip.® His marriage with 
Adela gave him two sons, Baldwin and Robert, both of 
whom afterwards reigned over Flanders.^ Judith, who 
1051. a few years later became the wife of Tostig the son of 
Godwine, is often spoken of as his daughter, but she was 
in truth his sister, the child of his father’s old age/ and 
probably in years the contemporary of his own children. 
But, if the sister of Baldwin shared the viceregal seat 
of Northumberland, his daughter was fated to yet higher 
His honour within our island. Matilda, the child of Baldwin 
Adela, in after days to be crowned at Westminster 
as Lady of the English, was the princess whom the advice 
of William’s wisest counsellors selected as the fittest bride 
for their young Duke. 


Williana 
seeks her 
in msur- 
riage. 


One might be curious to know how far this choice was 
at all prompted in the beginning by personal inclination 


* He rebelled a,gain in 1054 (Herm. Cent, in anno, Hertz, v. 133. 
Bemold, ib. 427). On lihe war, see Annales Elnonenses Majores (Pertz, 
V. 13). The reconciliation by the agency of Pope Victor is asserted in the 
Chronicles of Sigebert (Pertz, vi. 360) and Ekkehard (vi. 198); on the 
terms see Art de Verifier les Dates, iii. 4, 

® See vol, i. pp. 465, 499, I shall have to speak of marrisge 
again 

® See Will. Piet. 90, and below, § 3. 

* On their history see Lambert, 1071 (Pertz, v. 181). Will, Malms, 
iii. *56 ; iv. 373. 

* See vol. ii, p. 132, and Appendix 0. 
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on William’s part. It is certain that Matilda won and chap. xn. 
retained William^s deepest affection^ that he had to 
struggle hard to obtain her hand, and that he made her 
a faithful and loving husband throughout their joint lives. 

But modem researches have shown that there waB a 
mystery about the marriage which no one would have 
guessed from the fluent narratives of the Norman writers. 

They enlarge on Matilda’s beauty, on her accomplishments 
and her virtues.^ But^ just as the Encomiast of Emma 
keeps out of sight the fact that his heroine was a widow 
and a mother at the time of her marriage with Cnut,® so 
the panegyrists of William keep out of sight the fact, 
revealed to us by a comparison of several documents and 
incidental statements, that Matilda was the mother of a Matilda's 
son and a daughter of whom William was not the father.® 

Some of them further conceal, what others have 
honesty to allow, that the marriage of the Duke was 
objected to on canonical grounds, and that an interval 
of some years took place between the first proposal of 
marriage and the actual celebration of the rite. The 
language of William’s laureate would lead us to believe 
that Count Baldwin brought his daughter across the 
Norman frontier almost as soon as William’s ambassadors 
had reached his court with William’s proposal.^ A more 

^ '^Corpore valde elegantem animoque Uberalem,” says William of 
tTuim^es (vii. 21). So Wace, who wrongly calls her moUier Constance 
(9640-9642) ; ** Mahdt out non, mult bele e gente.” William of Poitiers 
attributes her excellences to the good training which riie had received &om 
her mother Adela; '^Enutrierat autem prudens et sancta mater in £li& 
quod muneribus patemis multuplo prseponderaxet.'’ He then goes on to 
extol the royal &>mily of France, to which he is not always so loyal, and he 
commits the blunder of calling Robert ''filius et n^OB Regum.” 

® See vol. i. p. 717 . 

® On this discovery of Mr. Stapleton and on other points connected with 
the marriage, see Appendix 0. 

^ William of Poitiers indeed would almost make one think that Baldwin 
set off with his daughter to meet William as soon as he heard that William 
wanted a wife, and that they were married without more ado. William of ♦ 
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CHAP. xn. minute examination reveals the fact that the marriage was 
1049-1053. first thought of before the murder of Beorn, but that the 
lovers were not joined together by the Church till the year 
of the death of Godwine. 

Legend of The scandal of a later a^e told the tale how Brihtric, 
Rnlitric. 

a Tbegn of Gloucestershire, was sent as an ambas- 
sador from the King of the English to the court of 
Bruges, how the daughter of the Count cast an eye 
of love on the tall stalwart Englishman, how she offered 
herself to him in marriage^ how he refused her advances, 
and how in later times Matilda, the Lady of the English, 
found means of ample revenge for the slight which he 
had offered to Matilda, the Flemish princess. William, 
we are told, forgetting, it would seem, that such hatred 
might be deemed to savour of love, easily granted his 
wife’s prayer for the imprisonment of Brihtric and for 
the transfer of his lands to herself.' The tale is evidently 
mythical, but it preserves the kernel of truth that William 
was not the first love, or indeed the first husband, of 
tobod, Matilda. She had been already married to Gerbod, a 

first 

hustad of man of distinction in Flanders, whose title was taken 

MatUda. hereditary oflSce as Advocate of the great Abbey 

Sldren, Saint Bertin at Saint Omer. To him she had borne 

Gerbod and two children, a son who bore his father’s name, and who, 
Gtmdrada ' ^ ’ 

in after times, when his step-father filled the English 

throne, held and resigned the great Earldom of Chester, 

the special home of the house of Leofric.® The other child 

of Gerbod and Matilda was a daughter, Gundrada by 

name, who became the wife of William of Warren, and 

Jiumdges (vii. 21) seems to make the marriage follow immediately on the 
embassy, though he afterwards mentions the objections made on the ground 
of kindred, on which William of Poitiers holds his peace. 

^ See the tale in the Oontinuator of Wace, ap. Ellis, ii. 55, and vol. iv. 
Appendix. The only groundwork for the stmy seems to be the &ot that 
Matilda held certain lands which had bdonged to Brihtric. 

* Ord. Vit. 522 A, 598 A. His description is ^'Gherbodus Flandrensis.” 
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whose tomb and its inscription have long been among csAP.xn. 
the favourite objects of antiquarian research.^ That tomb 
was placed in a minster of her* own rearing, which has 
now vanished from the eai-th, in that great Priory of 
Saint Pancras at Lewes whose walls sheltered the King 1264. 
and the enemies of England in the next great struggle 
for her freedom. For a long while Gundrada was looked 
on as a daughter of William himself, ^ but there is no 
doubt that both she and her brother Gerbod were the 
children of Matilda by her first husband. The question 
now arises, which I shall discuss elsewhere,® whether the 
elder Gerbod was dead at the time of William’s first 
courtship, or whether the delays and dijSSculties which 
beset the marriage of William and Matilda were not, 
partly at least, caused by the necessity of procuring a 
divorce between the Flemish princess and her first 
husband. The balance of evidence and of probability seems Matilda 
to me to be decidedly in favour of the belief that Matilda 
was now a widow. But at any rate it is certain, though 
no one would have guessed it from any of the writers 
who record the marriage, that the bride of William was 
already the mother of two children by another man. 

The whole story forcibly reminds us of the marriage 
of Cnut and Emma, except that, while Emma was clearly 
many years older than Cnut, Matilda, married no doubt 
to Gerbod when very young, must have been about 
William^s own age.^ Another point is plain that, even 

* See Ellis, i. 507. The inscription beginning ''Srirps Gundrada Ducum,” 
has often been copied, and has no doubt misled many. Yet it trils the other 
■way. The ** Duces ” are of course the Counts of Handers, not those of 
Normandy; moreover a king’s daughter would hardly be called “stiips 
Ducum.” 

* She is assumed to be such even by Sir Eranois Palgrave (iii, 354), after 
the appearance of Mr. Stapleton’s paper. 

s See Appendix O, 

* Her parents, Baldwin and Adela, were married about 1027. See 
Appendix 0 . 
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oHAP.xn. if the marriage was first thought of as a matter of 
policy, WilliamL’s affections were soon firmly fixed upon 
the woman whose hand he was seeking. No otherwise 
can we explain the desperate pertinacity with which he 
followed his object in defiance of difficulties to which a 
merely political suitor would soon have yielded. 

Begixming The scheme of the marriage must have been first 
broached soon after the war of Domfront and Alen9on. 

10^^49 ^ following that war the marriage met 

with the most formidable of all obstacles. It was for^ 
bidden by an express command of the common Father 
of Christendom, speaking at the head of an assembly 
which had a real claim to command no small share 

The of the reverence of Western Europe. The good Pope 
Leo had gathered together at Rheims that famous 

1049. Council of some of whose acts I have spoken earlier 
in my history.^ For one of those moments which come 
few and far between in the annals of nations and 
Churches, the two lights of the Christian firmament 
shone in friendship side by side; the two swords no 
longer clashed against each other, but were drawn at 
the same bidding to chastise the same offenders. At 
the summons of a Pope and an Emperor each alike 
worthy of his throne^ clerks *and laymen had assembled 
from distant lands, among which England had not been 
slow to send her representatives.® The abbatial minster 
of Saint Eemigius had been hallowed by the Pope him- 
self; and a number of princes and prelates were next 
called to account by the assembled Fathers for various 
breaches of the law, canonical and moral. There, as we 
have seen, a Norman Bishop, a member of the mightiest 
house in Normandy, had to defend himself on a charge 
of sacrilegious destruction of his own church.® There 


^ See vol. ii. p. m. 


»Ib. 


® Ib. p. 182. 
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a Prelate of the Ducal Burgundy, Hugh of Langres, chap. xn. 
was deposed from his episcopal office for various acts 
of cruelty and adultery.^ But Pope Leo did not shrink 
from smiting offenders yet more exalted, and among 
them he struck the most grievous of personal blows at 
the Duke of the Normans himself. One special object Enforce- 
of the Council was the stricter enforcement of the^^^J^g, 
Church’s law of marriage, a point on which the princes 
and great nobles of Gaul would seem just then to have marriage, 
been specially lax. Among the canons of the Council, two 
are aimed specially at offences of this kind, and the Pope 
and the assembled Fathers at once went on to launch the 
censures of the Church against offenders of every degree. 

A whole train of princes were summoned before the Synod, 
and some of them were actually excommunicated. Among Oenflures 
them were the two princes who held the border lands n^ced 
between Flanders and Normandy, two princes of 
of whom we have abeady heard but too much in our princes, 
history, and of both of whom we shall hear again. 

Eustace of Boulogne, the brother-in-law of King Eadward, 
and Ingelram, seemingly the son of the reigning Count 
of Ponthieu, were both smitten with excommunication 
on charges of incest the evidence for which seems to be 
no longer forthcoming. Theobald of Chartres, the son 
of Odo the old enemy of Normandy, was also called 
to account on a charge of putting away his lawful wife 
without cause.^ And it was now that an order went 

^ Ann. Divionenses, ap. Pertz, v. 41. Labb^, ConoiKa, xi. 1407 et seqq. 

Obron, of Anxerre, ap Labbe, Biblioth. i. 293. 

* Labb 4 , Concilia, xi. 1412. The two canons nm; ‘'xi. Ne qnis in- 
cestuosse conjunctioni se copularet. xii, Ne qnis, legitim^ nxore derelict% 
aJiam duceret.” Presently comes the passage quoted by Mr. Stapleton; 

** Excommunicavit etiam Oomites Exigelrannnm et Eustachium propter in- 
cestum, et Hugonem de Brain^, qui legitimam uxorem dimiserat et aliam 
sibi in matrimonio sociaverat. iTUercUxit et JBalduino Comiti FlcmdT&insi ne 
filiam smm Willdmo NoHmanno nupivi daret, et illi ne earn acciperet. 

Vocavit etiam Comitem Tetbaldum, quoniam suam dimiserat uxorem.” I do 
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forth which touched the two mightier neighbours of 
all these princes. Count Baldwin of Flanders was for- 
bidden to give his daughter in marriage to William the 
Norman, and he, William, was forbidden to receive her. 
Such is the only description vouchsafed to the great 
Duke. The other princes receive their usual titles of 
honour, but it would almost seem that any such re- 
spectful mention was still looked on as not due of right 
to the grandson of the Tanner. 

At the time then of the Council of Rheims, the marriage 
had not yet been celebrated, though William’s first pro- 
posals must have been already made to Baldwin, and must 
have been favourably listened to by him. The Papal pro- 
hibition seemingly stopped the marriage for four years. 
The ground of objection was, according to all the evidence 
which we have on the subject, the usual ground of near- 
ness of kin. Yet it is by no means easy, either to trace 
up the pedigree of William and Matilda to a common 
ancestor, or to see any reasonable ground for the prohibition 
on any of the usual ecclesiastical theories of affinity. But 
it certainly seems more reasonable to suppose the existence 
of some unrecorded hindrance of this kind than to believe 
that William sought the hand of Matilda, and that her 
father favoured his suit, at a time when she was actually 
the wife of another man,^ At all events, the marriage 
was delayed, and the moment when it was actually cele- 
brated coincides so remarkably with one of the most me- 
morable exploits of William’s countrymen in another part 
of Europe that it is hard to believe that the one event had 
not some influence on the other. The Normans were now 

not know what were the offences of Ingelram (who was not yet Ootint) 
or of Eustace. Theobald had put away Gersendis, daught^ of Herbert 
Wake-Dog of Main^ of whom we shall hear more anon. In the Art de 
Verifier les Dates, ii. 615, Theobald’s wife Gersendis seems to be confounded 
with Hs sister the wife of Hugh son of Herbert, 

^ See Appendix 0 . 
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pressing tkeir conquests in the South of Italy, and Pope chap. xii. 
Leo did not deem it inconsistent with his duty to en- 1053-1054. 
deavour to check their progress even by force of arms.^ 

His own prowess, tried in earlier warfare, the lofty stature 
and heavy swords of his German auxiliaries, availed him Ws wars 
not.^ The Pontiff became a captive in the hands of ene- 
mies who knew as well how to make the most of an ad- 
vantage as if William himself had been their leader. And feat ana 
in truth there was one in their ranks with a head well^™^^ 
nigh as cunning to devise, and an arm well nigh as 
strong to execute, as the head and the arm of William 
himself. For the Norman host was commanded by the 
sons of Tancred of Hauteville, and among them, as Policy of 
yet the least renowned among his brethren, stood the man 
before whom Csesars as well as Pontiffs were to quail.® 

^ The whole stoiy is given in the hexameters of ‘William of Apulia, Mu* 
ratori, v. 259 et seqq. Of. Milman, iii. 35 et seqq. 

* William’s lines on the stature of the Germans are well known as being 
quoted by Gibbon (x. 257 ed. Milman). They are a parallel passage to the 
words of Jordanes (3) when, after reckoning up the nations of Scandinavia, 
he adds, ** 'Em itaque gentes Bomanis [oddly enough there is a various 
reading Germanis ”] coipore et animo grandiores infestse saevitia pugnsB.” 

The Apulian’s description of the German swords and manner of fighting is 
less familiar, and is worth quoting, as showing how Teutonic waifexe was 
the same everywhere (p. 360, 0, D) ; 

''Nam nec equus docte manibus giratur eorum, 

Nec validos ictus dat lancea, prseminet ensis, 

Sunt etenim longi spe< 4 aliter et peracuti 

Elorum gladii, percussum a vertice corpus 

Scindere ssspe sclent, et drmo stant pede postquam 

Beponuntur equis, potius certando perire 

Quam dare teiga volunt, magis hoc sunt Marte timendi, 

Quam dum sunt equites; tanta est audacia gentis.” 

This exactly describes an English army before Cnut introduced the axe in- 
stead of the sword (see vdl. i. pp. 271, 389, 512), and the implied panegyric 
of William is the parallel of the implied panegyric of Guy of Amiens. See 
vol. ii. p. 127. 

® See vol. i. p. 153. So Will. App. 261 D ; 

" Bobertus et ingeniosus 

Semper celsa petens, et laudis amans et honoris 
Si contingebat sibi palma vel arte vel armis, 
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CHAP. XII. There stood the foxmder of the Apulian Duchy, the remote 
founder of the Sicilian Kingdom^ the man who did less 
only than William himself to make the Norman name 
famous and terrible throughout the world. The true spirit 
of Robert Wiscard appears in the demeanour of con- 
querors who bowed in the lowliest reverence to their holy 
captive, and who at the same time knew how to win from 
him what might pass as a lawful investiture of all their 
O^n conquests. Such were the beginnings of that Norman 

Sioman Kingdom of the South whose fate forms so striking a 

contrast to that of their northern conquest. Thus arose 
that Sicilian realm whose Crown shone the brightest 
among the Pleiads which decked the brow of the Wonder 
of the World, and which, in its lowest depth of de- 
gradation, we have seen merged in a realm of happier 
i860, omen at the mere approach of the wonder-worker of our 
own day. 

The mar- It was while Leo was thus kept in the power of the 
celebrated ; Normans of the South that William seems to have thought 
that the hour was at last come when he might venture 
to trample under foot the prohibition of the Council of 
1053. Rheims. It may be that the reverential gaolers of the 
Pope had contrived to wring from him some concession 
to the prince whom, if they did not look on as their 
sovereign, they must at least have honoured as the first 
in rank among all who bore the Norman name. Or it 
may be that William and Baldwin deemed that, during 
such a collapse of the Papal authority, any breach of eccle- 
siastical discipline might safely be dared, in the hope that 
an absolution after the fact might be won from some 

^que ducebat, quia quod violentia ssepe 
Non explore potest, explet versutia mentis,” 

Compare the wild account of Robert Wiscard in Benedict of Peter- 
borough (ii. 200 Stubbs), where he is transferred to the reign of Henry the 
Pirst. 

1 See vol. L p, 153. 
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successor less austere than the saintly Leo. At all events ohaf. xii. 
the marriage was celebrated while Leo was still in durance. 

Count Baldwin himself led his daughter through Ponthieu 
to the Norman frontier. She was there met by the bride- 
groom who had so long and so patiently waited for her. 

The marriage ceremony was performed, by what daring 
priest or prelate we know not, in the church of the ducal 
town which stood nearest to the Flemish border. At Eu, 
under the shadow of the fortress of Rolf, in the minster 
which had been lately reared by the bounty of Count 
William and his half-canonized wife,^ Duke William re- 
ceived the hand of the bride whose possession had been 
forbidden to him by the judgement of Pope and Council. 

From the border castle the new Duchess was led in all 
fitting state to her husband^s capital. The metropolitan Matilda^s 
city received the Lady of Normandy with every expression 
of joy. Any doubts as to the canonical validity of the 
marriage were likely to give way before the charm of 
Matilda’s presence, before the mere noveliy of seeing the 
Court of Rouen, after an interval of perhaps thirty years,® 
once more adorned by the grace and dignity of a reigning 
Duchess. 

But, in an age and country where the religious spirit Opposition 
was so actively at work as it was in Normandy in the days 
of William, it was not likely that any breach of canonical 
law, even on the part of the sovereign, should pass un- 
challenged. Men were found who feared not, perhaps in 
the spirit of the Baptist, to rebuke the prince who had 
dared a direct breach of the orders of so revered an as- 
sembly as the Council of Rheims. And the opposition 

* On the Counts of Eu, see below, p. 117. 

^ Tbirty-six yeajs if we count from the death of WilHam'’3 grandmother 
Judith in 1017 ; twenty-seven if we count from the death of Eichard the 
Good in 1026. The question turns on the position of Bichard’s second wife 
Papia. See vol. ii. p. 179. 
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CHAP. xii. was led by one from whom, according to all the accounts 
of his character which have been handed down to us, we 
should not have looked for any special zeal either for 
Censure ecclesiastical discipline or for Christian morality. At 
ed°by™^° the head of the Norman Church now stood WOliam’s 
uncle Malger, a man who, as I have already said,^ is de- 
scribed to us only in the darkest colours. Yet almost 
the only act recorded of him is one which, in the life of 
a saint, would undoubtedly have been set down as one 
of the most striking proofs of his sanctity. The Primate 
of Normandy did not shrink from reproving his prince, 
and that prince the Great William, for the breach of ca- 
nonical law which he had committed in marrying his 
kinswoman. He at least threatened, if he did not actually 
publish, a sentence of excommunication against the princely 
His pro- oSender.® Was his motive in so doing simply disloyalty ? 
motives, he, as one account seems to imply, in league with his 

brother the Count of Arques, to overthrow William’s 
throne?® Or are we to suppose that Malger was really 
stirred up by a holy zeal to denounce a breach of eccle- 
siastical law, however exalted the offenders ? Such is the 
equally distinct statement of another of our authorities, 
less open than those who are hardest upon Malger to the 
Nature of influences of flattery or prejudice.^ After all, if we come 
to distinguish the crimes alleged against Malger from the 
Malger. declamation which is used about them, they are not crimes 

^ See vol. ii p. 208. 

* WiU. MaJms. iii. 267. "Feniut quidam esse aicanam depositionis 
caussam; Matildem^ quam WiUelmus acceperat, proximam sibi sanguine 
fuisse. Id, Cbiistiame fidei zelo, Malgerium non tuHsse, ut consanguineo 
cubili fruerentur, sed in nepotem et comparem excommunicationis jaculum 
intentasse.” 

* William, or Orderio, in the death-bed narrative (657 B), puts the two 
together; ^*Non multo post alia mihi gravissima adversitas oborta est. 
Patrui namque mel, MaJgerius Rothomagensls Ardhiepiscopus et Guillelinus 
&at^ eJuB .... me velut nothum contempserunt,’* etc. 

* See the passage of WiUiam of Malmesbury just dted. 
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of any frightful blackness. They are the follies and vices chap. xir. 
which were almost a matter of course in a young prince 
thrust into a great ecclesiastical office to which he clearly 
had no real call. He is allowed not to have been deficient 
in the learning of the time.^ But he was fonder of hunting 
than became an Archbishop, a charge which seems a little 
hard in an age when an extravagant devotion to brutal 
sports was not deemed inconsistent with the highest saint- 
liness.® He kept too splendid a table^® and wasted the 
wealth, and even the ornaments, of his church in reckless 
largesses.^ All this is likely enough, and the existence 
of his son Michael shows that he was no strict observer of 
ecclesiastical rule on other points.® And we can well be- 
lieve that Duke William, all whose own faults save one 
were of a kind exactly opposite to those of his uncle, was 
diligent in rebuking one who certainly departed widely 
from his ideal of a Prelate.® But when these intelligible 
and probable charges are mixed up with vague stories 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 267. ** Is erat Ktteris quidem non mediocriter cultus.” 

This is admitted even by William of Poitiers, 116 ; ** Scripturarum arcana 
intelligentise literaJis oculo coUigere non indoctus fait.” 

^ lb. ''Pro natalium consdentiS, professionis oblitiis, yenatiombus et 
avitim certaminibus ssepius justo intendebat.^’ 

^ lb. ''Gazas ecdesiasticas conviviis profudoiibus insumebat.’’ So 
Will. Piet. 1 16; ''Mensas eqnidem nimium sufiSidentes, nimium nitidas, 
piaebere.” 

* Will. Piet. 1 16. “Quam pietas plurimorum omando ditavit, iHe spo' 
liando attenuavit eedesiam ; non sponsus ejus vel pater dicendu^ sed gra- 
vissimus dominus vd rapadssimus prsBdo .... liiargiendo laudem emere 
amabat, spede Uberalitatis prodigus .... Nee enim modum posuit lar- 
gitioni donee sedes metropolitana oumi fere omamento earuit et thesauro.*’ 

® Ord. Vit. 566 n. Miehael was, when Orderie wrote, an dd man in 
great honour with Henry the Pirst, He was '‘probus miles et legitimus.” 

Wace (9707) gives him several children, and seems to make them bom after 
his deposition. Michad is "horn mult ^norez, Midiid de Baines [al. 

Bayeux] apdez.” 

« Will. Piet. 1 16. "Saepenumero monitus atque castigatus piivatim at* 
que publice domini sui, juvenis et laid, sapiente diligentia.” So Will, 

Mahns. iii. 267; "Grebro conventus, expostulante nepote patruelis [pa* 
trui?] offensas.” 
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CHAP. XII. of robbery and other unnamed crimes,’^ we begin to have 
His lack our doubts. We are told also that successive Pontiffs had 
refused him the pallium, as being unworthy of his office,® 
so that Eouen was now in much the same case as Canter- 
bury. He also neglected to attend more than one Council 
at Eome to which he was summoned.® All Eouen and 
all Normandy, we are told, were utterly weary of their 
Primate and his doings.^ 

All this may well have been so; yet the excommuni- 
cation, or threatened excommunication, of the Duke, more 
especially when we remember that the fact is left out 
by those who draw the worst picture of Malger, suggests 
that there may have been another side to the story. The 
excommunication does not read like the act of one who 
was utterly dead to the duties and decencies of his office. 
It reads more like the act of one who, conscious that he 
had greatly neglected those duties and decencies, was 
anxious to make amends for past offences by an act of 
saintly zeal and boldness. It is the sort, of act which 
may well have been meant as the first step in an amended 
career. And there is strong ground for believing that it 
tira^aUum. Was this over zealous discharge of ecclesiastical duty, quite 
as much as any of his ecclesiastical or moral offences, which 
finally brought down on Malger the wrath of his nephew 
and sovereign. It would be altogether of a piece with 
William’s conduct in greater matters still, if his personal 

^ Will. Piet. 1 1 6. “Sequunturmultotieslargitionem rapinae. Praeterea 
xnolestus iu&miaB ejus odor diffuadebatur ob alia crimina. Sed a ratione 
alienum ducuniis in vitiis publicandis immoraii/* etc. 

* Ib. Pallio numquam esi insignitus quod . . . manus Romani Pon- 
tifiois, mittere [?] soHta, ei denegavit ut minus idoneo.” So Will. Mahns. 
u. s. 

® Ib. 115^, '^ApostoHci mandato ssspius ad Romanum conoiHum aedtuB, 
renuit ire.” William is just now very zealous for tbe Holy Se^ quite un- 
like the Gallicanism of Rudolf Glaber, See vol. ii. p. 273, 

* Ib. '‘Sane pigebat Rotomagum, pigebat cunctam Norm^umiam, archi* 
praesulis.*’ 
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indignation, and the complaints and entreaties of Matilda, chap xn 
were mixed up with a real feeling of the unfitness of 
Malger for his office.' At all events, two years after Malger de- 
William’s marriage, long before that marriage was con- 
firmed at Eome, Malger was formally deposed from his see of Lisieux. 
by a joint exercise of the ducal and the pontifical authority. 
Ermenfrid, Bishop of Sitten, a Prelate who seems to have 
been specially employed to represent the Eoman See 
beyond the Alps, was now sent into Normandy, as he was 1062, 
in after years twice sent into England. William gathered 
a Council at Lisieux, in which all the Bishops of Nor- 
mandy, imder the presidency of the Papal Legate, sat in 
judgement on their erring metropolitan. Malger was 
unanimously condemned, and the Duke decreed his depo- 
sition from his see.® He was banished to the Isles of Hisbanish- 
the Cdtentin, so familiar to us as the Channel Islands.^ death. 

His life there is said to have still given scandal;^ if 
Malger’s ebullition of zeal against William was really 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 267. ** Quum irsea dolescentis iixorise querelae acce- 

derent, excogitatas occasiones qmbus persequutor peccati sede pelleretur.” 

It is clear that Malger had partizans. 

2 William of Poitiers (117) does not name the Legate. He says only 
'^Princeps .... deposuit patruum in publico sanctse synodi, Apostolid 
vicaiio cunctisque Noimanmse episcopis, juxta canonum auctoritatem, sen- 
tentiam dantibus unanimi consensus.” The list in MabiUon (Analecta, ii. 

439) names Ermen&id (see vol. ii. p. 458), and mentions the place, lisieux. 

William of J umi^ges (vii 24) makes Malger resign his see ; Eo tempore 
Malgeiius Archiprsesul Eotomagensis desipere coepit, et insipienti^ ductus 
Archiprsesulatum Duci reddidit.” The strong regale, or rather d/aeale, of 
all our accounts should be noticed. See vol ii p. 206. 

^ William of Poitiers does not mention the banishment of Malger, but it 
is spoken of by most of our other authorities. Will. Gem. -vii. 24. ** Dux 
autem Malgerlum in insuld. quse dicitur Ghemervia retrusit.” The list in 
Mabillon (ii. 439) says, '*Dedit postea illi quamdam insulam in Constanti- 
niensi pago in mail sitam.” Eoman de Eou, 9703 ; 

‘'Es isles vint de Oostentin, 

Lh fu e vist tresqu’ b la fin.” 

On the “ Isles of the Cotentin” see vol, i. p. 186 et seqq. 

^ Mabillon, u. s In qua [insulS,] pluribus annis, non quidem ut decuit, 
vixit.” Wace, as a Jersey man, is much fuller on this part of the story. 

VOL. III. 


II 
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OHAP. xn. the beginning of his own reformation, nothing was more 
likely to throw him back in the work of amendment than 
the consequences which his over diligence had brought 
upon him. One of the charges against him was that of 
dealing with a familiar spirit/ a charge which has been 
ingeniously explained by the supposition that the learning 
of Malger took in mathematics and astronomy, and that, 
as in the case of Gerbert and many others, the reputation 
of practising magic was the penalty of knowledge beyond 
his age.® It was his custom to sail about among the 
islands, and sometimes to visit the mainland of the C6- 
tentin. One day, on entering the vessel, his supernatural 
power enabled him to prophesy that one of the company 
would die that day. He knew not however who was the 
doomed person, nor by what means he would perish. His 
prediction was fulfilled in himself; he fell overboard and 
was drowned. His body was afterwards found among the 
rocks, and he was buried at Cherbourg.® 

Malger A Prelate of a very different stamp from Malger sue- 
by Man- ceeded him on the metropolitan throne of Rouen. William 
had now fully learned that the high places of the Church 

* Roman de Ron, 9714 et seqq. He had “ un deable priv4” called Toret 
or Toreit, who was always at his beck and call. What is Toret « Pluquet 
makes it a diminutive fi^)m Thor. Sir F. Palgiave (iii. 276, 277) speaks of 
French antiquaries "who discover in the name Thoreit the exdamaiaon 
Thor-aie, an invocation of Thor the Hammerer.’* Pluquet at least does not. 
(On Thor-aie see vol. ii. p. 254.) Sir Francis goes on, “But the vocable 
is pure Tioch dmUc\ and however gained or bestowed, simply signifies 
Folly.” Of two improbable €aq)lanations Pluquet’s seems to me the less 
improbable. See Mr. Thorpe’s amazing note to Lappenberg, Norman 
Kings, p S 6 , where he mixes up Malger’s familiar spirit with Ralph of 
Tesson’s war-cry. See rol. ii. p. 254; and Taylor’s Wace, p. 20, 

® Histoire des Archevesques de Rouen (Rouen, 1667), p. 253. The 
author, a Benedictine fia.ther, is disposed to let Malger off more easily 
most people. 

} Mabillon, ii. 439. " Postea vero, quo autem divino judicio ignoiatur, 
in mari submersus est.” Wace tells the story at length, 9727 et seqq. But 
there must, as Prevost says, be some mistake in the name Wm9ant, which 
suggests the Picard Witsand rather than any haven of the Cdtenian 
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could not be rightly turned into mere provisions for the ohap.xii. 
younger members of sovereign houses. He determined 
to give the Norman Church a thoroughly worthy chief 
pastor, and in his choice he overlooked all prejudices of 
family and even of nation. This willingness to recognize 
the claims of merit in strangers from every land has been 
already spoken of as one of the marked features of the 
Norman national character.^ The new Primate, Maurilius, 
was a man of foreign birth, one who had seen many 
parts of the world, and who seems to have made choice 
of Normandy as his adopted country. His career in His birth 
many respects reminds us of that of Lanfranc, with this 
difference, that the earlier years of Lanfranc were spent 
in a character wholly lay, while Maurilius had first entered 
the ecclesiastical calling as a secular priest. He was a 
Frenchman by birth, born of a noble house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eheims.® But his higher education was Teu- 
tonic. He first studied at home at Eheims, then at Liit- 
tich, and lastly, as the reward of his proficiency in learning, 
he was raised to the dignity of ‘‘ Scholasticus,” Chancellor He be- 
or Lecturer, in the cathedral church of Halberstadt, one «^^^olas- 
of the richest secular foundations in the Saxon Church.^ 

But the zeal of Maurilius soon aspired to a straiter life stadt. 
than that of a secular canon. He left his stall at Halber- He be- 
stadt, he took himself into Normandy, and there became at 
a monk in the Ahbej of F&amp.‘ That great house, the 

^ See vol. i. p, 15 1. Will. Malms, iii. 246. "Onmimn gentium benignis- 
sim! advenas sequaJi secum bonore colimt.” 

® Mabillon, ii. 439. “ Nobili prosapU ex Remensi page exortus, et in 
eju8d<^ dtvitatis eode^a educatus, inde in Xieodicensi eedesidr omni liberalium 
artimn peritia imbutus.” Orderic (567 C) calls him *'genere Maguntinus.” 

He must have confounded the birthplace of Maurilius with the place of his 
preferment, Halberstadt being, at all events, in the province of Mainz, 

® Mabillon, ii. 440. Halverstatensis [mark the Low-Dutch form] ec 
desisB Scholasticus effectus est, qui locus in Saxonilt ditissimus habetur.” 

On the office of the Scholasticus, compare Addard at Waltham, vol. ii. 
p. 441. 

* This first profession at Fecamp rests on the authority of the list in 
H 2 
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CHAP. XII. favourite foundation of Richard the Fearless, and one of 
the objects of the misapplied bounty of our own Eadward, 
was now flourishing in all the zeal of youth.^ The 
Benedictines, who under the rule of Richard the Good, 
the patron and father of monks, had displaced the secular 
canons, were now under the rule of their first Abbot, the 
renowned and holy William, a native of Italy, and of il- 
lustrious birth. He it was who received the Chancellor 
Mauriiius of Halberstadt as one of his spiritual household,^ till, like 
Lanfranc,® the neophyte sought for a still more complete 

becomes a isolation from the world, and, with the leave of his Abbot, 
beimit m 

Italy. Mauriiius left F&amp for some undescribed part of Italy, 
where he led a hermit’s life, supporting himself by the 
He is made work of his own hands.^ His sanctity at last drew on 
him the notice of the famous Boniface, Marquess of 
Tuscany, the father of the more famous Countess Matilda. 
This prince constrained him, much against his will, to 
undertake the government and the reform of the great 
monastery of Saint Mary in the city of Florence. He 
laboured there for some years, and brought his monks into 
some degree of order and good living. But the elder 
members of the brotherhood, accustomed to the lax govern- 
ment of former Abbots, proved too much for his powers 


Abbot of 
Saint 
Maiy’s at 
Florence 
by the 


[1037- 

105a.] 


Mabillon. Orderic (n, s.) mentions only his second sojourn there. But does 
not a profession at Fdcamp under the Italian Abbot William form a kind of 
transition between Halberstadt and the Italian hermitage ^ 

1 See vol. i. p. 253 ; ii. p. 533. 

® The profession of Mauriiius at Fecamp would naturally come within the 
time of Abbot WiUiam, iooi>i03i. After so varied a career, we can 
hardly fancy him less than fif(^ at the time of his appointment to the Arch- 
hishoprick, and we want several years for each of his metamorphoses be- 
tween Halberstadt and Rouen. Bis first soj'oum at F^amp, Ms hermit 
life, Ms abbacy at Florence, Ms second sojourn at Fecamp, might well take 
up twenty-four years among them. 

^ See vol. ii. p. 224. 

* Mabillon, ii. 440. ** Eremi cultor solitaiiam vitam ducens opere ma- 
nuum vixit.” 
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of reformation.' He threw up his dignity and went hack chap. xii. 

to P&amp, where he lived for some years as a private 

monk, under the new Abbot John. This Prelate 

another Italian, high in favour alike ^vith the Duke of the ^ 

Normans and with the King of the English, and, like so 

many others of his order, he had found it to his advantage 

to cross the sea and visit the saintly Eadward face to face.“ 

Under his rule the ex- Abbot of Florence lived in peace, Maurilius 

Arch- 
till he was called by Duke William to the highest place bishop of 

in the Norman Church. 


In that post Maurihus held ^-^5^1069 
more than one Council of his province.^ He also finished 
the rebuilding of the metropolitan church, which had been 
begun by his predecessor Robert, and had perhaps stood 
still during the unthrifty reign of Malger. The church He com- 
of Maurilius, which has wholly made way for the works of 
later architects, was consecrated three years before the in- 
vasion of England, in the presence of all the Bishops of 1063 
his province, and of Duke William himself.^ He survived 
this great ceremony six years, and died in the full odour 
of sanctity, having seen his sovereign and benefactor for 
three yeai's on the throne of England. 


^ Mabillon, ii. 440. So Ord. Vit. 567 C, who adds a characteristic Italian 
trait , “ In urbe FlorentiSl monachili coenobio Abbatis jure prsefuit, et ex- 
osus transgressoribus pro rigore disciphn^e veneuum in potn sibi propiuato 
deprehendit.” 

® Ord. Vit. u s. “Tempore Johannis Abbatis compatriotcs sm Piscan- 
nnmvenit.” But the local accounts make John a Lombard. Orderic might 
have assumed that an Abbot at Florence must be an Italian, but how could 
this be reconciled with his description of Maurilius as “ Maguntinus ” ^ Of. 
NeustriaPia, 223. 

3 Bessin, 47-49. Pommeraye, 71. Mabillon, ii. 441. “Adstante Wil- 
lelmo Normannorum Duce, postea Anglorum Bege, cum omnibus suf&aganeis 
suis, concilium in Eothomagensi ecdesi^ de castitate conservand^ et cseteris 
sanctorum patrum institutionibus, pastorum incuri^ neghgenter postpositis, 
viriliter re&tituendis religiose celebravit.” Everything bears witness alike 
to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Noiman Dukes and of the personal 
zeal of William in all ecclesiastical matters 

* See vol, ii. p. 1 79. 
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and Ma- 
tilda cen- 
sured by 
Iianfranc. 


cHAr. XII. The deposition of Malger, the succession of Maurilius, 
The mar- whom the career of the new Primate in- 

troduces us, serve well to illustrate that great religious 
movement which was now going on in Normandy/ 
and which was beyond doubt greatly fostered by the wise 
appointments which William had now learned to make 
to the great ecclesiastical offices in his gift. But the un- 
lucky Archbishop was not the only churchman who felt 
that it was dangerous to administer rebuke to one of 
William’s temper. A greater than Malger or Maurilius 
took upon him the function of Micaiah, and, strangely 
enough, he found, through a temporary disgrace, a path 
Hia present to a higher place in the favour of his prince, Lanfrane, 
now Prior of Bee, already high in the Duke’s favour and 
a sharer in his inmost counsels,® perhaps took upon him 
personally to rebuke his sovereign for his uncanonical 
marriage; at all events he was known to have spoken 
his mind freely and openly on the subject. The writer 
whom we have to follow for the share taken by Lanfrane 
in the affair adds that all Normandy was laid under an 
interdict by Papal authority as a punishment for the sin 
of its prince.^ The contemporary writers so evidently avoid 
the whole subject that their silence counts for less than it 
otherwise would; but it would certainly be strange if 
so memorable an exercise of Papal authority as the inter- 
diction of divine oflSces throughout the Duchy found no 


Papal 
Interdict 
on Nor- 
mandy? 


' See vol. ii. pp. 210, 211. 

^ Yit. Lan&, ap. Giles, i. 287. ''Ad adnunistranda quoque totius patrise 
negotia snmmus ab ipso Norznannorum Dace WiUelmo consiliarius assumi- 
tur.*’ Allowing for the natural exaggeration of a panegyrist, there seems 
enough to imply a very close relation between William and Lanfrane. See 
vol. ii. p. 225. 

* Ib. 388. " Unde auctoritate Romani Papas tota Neustria fuerat ab officao 
Ohristianitatis suspensa et interdicta.” So Ohron. Becc. n. s, Wace (9659) 
makes Malger pronounce the interdict ; 

" Maugier ki tint T Axceveskie Bor WiHame h sor sa moillier. 

Mist Nonaendie tute en uie Andui les fist escumengier.'’ 
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one to record it except the local chronicler of Bee. But, chap. xu. 
however this may he, we need not doubt that Lanfranc 
spoke out on the subject in a way which was far from 
agreeable to the Duke and was probably still less agreeable 
to the Duchess. The darker side of William’s character 
now stands forth. He was already stark beyond measure 
to the men who withstood his will.^ With all his great William^s 
qualities, he could not endure anything which savoured 
of personal insult, least of all when that insult touched 
his wife as well as himself. The stern executor of justice, 
the reformer of the Norman Church, is forgotten for a while 
in the man who mutilated his prisoners at Alen9on,® and 
who, years after, burned Mantes to punish a silly jest of 
its sovereign. Lanfranc had also enemies at hand, who did 
not fail to stir up the mind of the Duke against him.* The 
vengeance taken by William was cruel, one might almost 
add, cowardly. For the fault or virtue of one member he 
punished the whole society, and, as commonly happened 
in such cases, the punishment fell more heavily on the 
dependants of the society than on the society itself.^ 

William ordered that Lanfranc should at once be dis- He ord^ 
missed from the monastery and banished from Normandy, ment of^ 
But he also ordered the ravaging and burning of 
of the possessions of the Abbey. Both commands were 
obeyed. Lanfranc set forth from Bee, to seek his fortune Abbey, 
once more, and he set forth in a guise almost as lowly 
as that in which he had first shown himself in the presence 
of Herlwin. But his journey was not a long one. By Heconcilia- 
chance or by design, he met William on the way;® the Lanfranc 
visible change in his fortunes, aided by his own ready 
wit, gained him a hearing with the Duke, and terms 

' See vol. ii. p. 167. ® See vd. ii. p. 285. 

® Yit. Lanfr. 287. Quoruzndam etiam accusaiiombus delatorum Dux in 
eo vebenienter amaricatus.'* 

* See vol. ii. pp. 215, 233. 


® See Appendix P. 
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CHAP. xn. of reconciliation were readily agreed on. Lanfranc was 
again admitted to William’s full favour, confirmed by 
the kiss of peace."^ The damage done to the estates 
of the house of Bee was more than made good.* But 
Lanfranc was required in return to withdraw his op- 
position to the Duke’s marriage, and even to make himself 

^irfrano the champion of his cause. A man of scrupulous honour, 

becomes ^ ^ i i /. 

thecham- according to modem ideas of honour, would not have 
accepted such an office. But modern ideas of honour 
differ widely from monastic ideas of conscience. There 
was nothing in the terms agreed to by Lanfranc at which 
the most tender and the most formal conscience could be 
offended * Lanfranc had denounced the marriage as sinful, 
and he was not called on to withdraw that denunciation. 
He might still look upon the act as sinful, but he pledged 
himself to do his best to procure that the sin should be 
forgiven. The marriage was at most a breach of a canonical 
restriction, and it was not beyond the power of the Apo- 
stolic See to heal such a breach even after the fact. Lan- 
franc then was to go to Eome, and to use all the power 
of his learning and eloquence to obtain from the Pontiff 
a dispensation which would make good the marriage which 
had been irregularly contracted.^ 

N^otaa- If these transactions between William and Lanfranc 

tlOZLS 

with the took place soon after the celebration of the marriage, the 
negotiations with the Eoman Court must have been pro- 

^1059 indeed, William’s anxiety to keep his wife seems 

to have proved as fertile a source of canonical disputations 
as the anxiety of Henry the Eighth to get rid of his. It 
is at least certain that the matter was not finally settled 

^ Vit. Lanfr. 287. '' Gratissime mox succedunt amplexus et oscula.” 

* Ib ** Multo etiam cum augment© restituenda promittuntur quae Dux 
nuperrime devastari jusserat.” 

® See this point discussed by Dr, Hook, ii. 94. 

* Vit. Lanfr. 289. '^Lanfrancus . . . Eomam venerat . , , ut ageret 
pro Duce Normaamornm et uxore ejus apud Apostolicum.” 
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till the Pontificate of Nicolas the Second, the Pontiff who chap, xii, 

yielded so i^eadily to the threats of the English Earl 

Tostig,^ and who found it equally expedient to yield to the 

milder persuasions of the orator of Pavia. Nicolas did not Succession 

ascend the Papal throne till six years after the marriage 

ceremony at Eu. It is quite possible that stern and re- [Victor the 

solute Popes like Victor the Second and Stephen the Ninth 1055-1057. 

refused to grant any concession, and it is probable that Stephen 

the scruples of Lanfrane, perhaps those of William him- 1057-1058. 

self, would forbid any application to the usurper Bene- Benedict 

. . the Tenth. 

diet.® But, in any ease, Nicolas granted the required dis- 1058-1059. 

pensation. Lanfrane visited Eome, both on the Duke’s Nicolas the 
* _ , Second, 

errand and on his own. The theological dispute with 1059- 

Berengar of Tours® was still going on, and in the second 

Lateran Council, held under the presidency of Nicolas, Lateran 

the heretic publicly retracted his errors.* Lanfrane was^p^^jj^ 

again present as the champion of orthodoxy,® and his 

performances in this way may well have inclined Pope again 

and Council to listen favourably to his petitions on other . 

subjects. He pleaded the cause of his sovereign firmly and^i^ds 

and effectually, and he seems to have used language nearly Ham and 

as plain-spoken as Tostig did two years later. William, 

he argued, was determined not to give up his’ wife f the 

Pope would therefore do well to yield, for ecclesiastical 

censures — ^the interdict is clearly intended — would fall quite 

as heavily on the innocent as on the guilty.^ Another 

argument is also put into Lanfranc’s mouth, that the pride 

of Count Baldwin would not endure to have his daughter 


^ See vol. ii p. 455. ® Ib. 431. ® Ib. 115. 

^ He however retracted back again. Vit. Lan&. 289. See Milman» 
iii 51. 

® See vol. ii pp. 115, 325. 

® Vit. Lanfr. 289. Nam Dux puellam [Gerbod is, as usual, forgotten] 
quam acceperat nuUo pacto dimittere vellet.” 

^ lb. '^Loquutus cum Papa Nicolao ostendit quia ejus sententia illos 
tantum gravabat, qui eos nec conjunxerant nec separare poterant.** 
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CHAP. xiL^thrown back on his hands — ^he might have added with a 
second brood of children, and those too of doubtful le- 
gitimacy. War would certainly break out between Nor- 
mandy and Flanders, and it was the duty of the common 
Father of Christendom to hinder, as far as in him lay, the 
N^^ shedding of Christian blood. To these various arguments 
the dis- the mind of Pope Nicolas yielded. Lanfrano at last re- 

pens^on. wished-for dispensation which at last 

Laircranc . , ^ * 

returns to ratified by the highest ecclesiastical authority the mar- 
1059^60. wage which had been, in ecclesiastical eyes, rashly and 
irregularly entered into six years before.^ 

So great a favour however was not to be granted, except 
on condition that the sinners should atone for their fault 
by worthy works of penance. The Duke and the Duchess 
were each to rear and endow a monastery for religious 
persons of their respective sexes.® Another account adds 

' WilL Gem. vii. 36, ** Willehnns Dux, dum a quibusdam religiosiB [no 
mention of Lanfiranc personally] ssepius redargueretur, eo quod cognatam 
suam sibi in matrimonium copul^sset, missis legatis, Romanum Papam super 
hac re cousuluit. At ille sagaeiter considerans quod, si divortium fieri 
juberet, forte inter filandrenses et Normaunos grave bellum exsurgeret, 
maritum et conjugem a reatu absolvit.’^ Yit. Lanfr. 389. ‘^Hoc audiens 
et verum esse advertens summus Pontifex, dispensatione habitft, conjugium 
concessit.” 

^ Will. Gem. a. s. “ Eis poenitentiam injunxit. Handavit enim, ut ab 
eis duo coenobia oonderentur, in quibus pro ipsis ab utroque sexu Deo sedulo 
preces offerentur.” Yit. Lanfr. 389. ** Eo tamen mode quatenus Dux et 
uxor ejus duo monasteria construerent, in quibus singulas congregationes 
virorum ac mulierum coadunarent, qui ibi sub nonn& sanctse relligionis, die 
noctuque Deo deservirent et pro salute eorum supphearent.” WiUiam of 
Malmesbury (iii. 267) would almost seem to have looked on the foundations 
as a voluntary expiation, like the pilgrimage of Swegen ; Postmodum, 
provectioribus annis, pro expiatione sceleris, ilium sancto Stephano Oadomis 
monasterium sedific^sse, illam beatse Trinitati iu eodem vico idem fecisse, 
utroque pro sexu suo personas habitantium eligente.” 

On the history of Saint Stephen’s, I must refer to two excellent local 
works, “L’Abbaye de Saint Etienne de Caen, par C. Hippeau,” Caen, 1855 
(M. Hippeau is also known as the editor of the first complete edition of 
Gander’s life of Saint Thomas), and '^Analyse Architecturale de I’Abbaye 


Condition 
of the dis- 
pensation. 
Eounda* 
tion of 
the two 
Abbeys 
at Caen. 
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that four foundations of still more direct usefulness, chap xii. 
hospitals namely for the sick, blind, and aged, were also 
to be established in four of the chief towns of Normandy, 
at Rouen, Bayeux, Caen, and Cherbourg.^ The discharge 
of the former part of the Papal command caused the 
creation of two of the noblest architectural monuments of 
the Duchy. The two stately Abbeys of Caen arose as 
at once the monument and the atonement of the irregular 
marriage of William and^ Matilda. Each of those noble Character 
piles retains to this day large portions of the original 
work of its founder, and each shows a character of its 
own, a kind of personality received from its founder’s 
hand. The church of Matilda, the Abbey of the Holy Matilda’s 
Trinity, the first to be begun, the last to be brought to 
perfection, bears witness, we may say, to the feminine 
impatience of the Duchess, to her anxiety not to delay 
the work of atonement for her fault. Her church wasItscon« 
so far completed as to be ready for consecration in the June is/ 
year of the great crisis of her husband’s life, and its 
solemn hallowing forms an incident which will again 
claim our attention even in the midst of William’s pre- 
parations for the invasion of our island.^ But the church 

de Samt-Etienne de Caen, par G. Bouet,” Caen, 1867, a book distinguished 
by the writer’s characteristic caution and minute accuracy, 

^ Roman de Rou, 9665 ; 

** li Dus por satisfstcion. As meshaigniez, as non poanz, 

Ke Deus I’en &ice veir pardon, As langoros, as non v^anz, 

E ke I’Apostoile cunsente A Chi 4 resbore et k Roem, 

Ke tenir poisse sa parente, A Baieues et h Caem ; 

Fist cent proyendes estabHr Encore i sunt et encor durent 

A cent povres paistre h vestir, Issi come establies furent ” 

On the bUnd hospital at Caen, see Hippeau, p, 4. Were persons admis- 
sible whose eyes had been put out by the Duke’s own authority ? 

* In William’s charter of 1066 (Gallia Christiana^ xi. 59 ”^^* ^ have to 
tTifl-Tilr M, the Archivist of the Department of Cfdvado^ fhr the 

reference), he distinctly says that ** honestissima conjux mea Mathildas, 
nobilissimi Ducis Flandrensis Balduini filfam .... constnndt basilicam,” 
and goes on to record its consecration on June 18th. T 3 ie charter in Neu- 
stria Pia, 658-661, is of 1083. He there says '^ecolesiam .... cosedi- 
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CHAP XII. which was then hallowed seems to have been a mere 
fragment, only so much as was necessary for the devotions 
of the sisterhood; the greater portion of the present 
fabric belongs to a somewhat later age. But enough 
remains of Matilda’s own work to show that the building 
was carried on in the full spirit of her original design. 
No contrast between two buildings so nearly alike in 
plan and style can be more striking than the contrast 
between the minster of William and the minster of Ma- 

tt 

WiilWB tilda. William had no more mind to hurry in this under- 
Saant taking than in any other undertaking of his life. His 
hastened to consecrate a fragment ; but William 
1064 « knew how to bide his time as well in a work of archi- 
tecture as in a work of war or politics. Eleven years 
1077. later, ^ William and Lanfranc, now promoted to be the 
Caesar and the Pontifl* of another world, ^ were present 
at the consecration of the great Abbey of Saint Stephen, 
perfect from east to west, save only that the addition of 
1086. the western towers was a later work, and seems to have 
been celebrated with a second feast of dedication. And that 

ficavimus.” Either it was still unfinished, or the nave has been rebuilt. It 
is only the eastern part which can be Matilda’s work. 

^ This was the great year of consecrations in Normandy. See vol. ii. 
pp. 209, 220. The consecration of Saint Stephen’s is distinctly placed in this 
year by Ordeiac, 548 D. At Bee Lanfiranc himself officiated (Will. Gem. 
vi. 9), but at Caen the ceremony was performed by the Metropolitan John. 

I gather from what goes before in Owieric that William was present at 
Caen, though he was not at Bee, But the Chronicle of Saint Stephen itself 
(Duchesne, ioi8) places the ceremony in 1073. Other dates given are 1081 
and 1086 (see Neustria Pia, 625, Bouet, 15, 16). One cannot doubt that 
1077 is the right date for the main consecration, and that the other dates, if 
correct, refer to some smaller ceremony. The western towers (of course not 
the upper portions) must have been added soon after the church was finished. 
Their style is that of the church, and the masonry shows that they were 
designed from the first, though not built at the same time as the nave. 
This would quite agree with the date of 1086. For the consecration of a 
steeple see vol. ii. p. 437. 

* See vol. ii. p. 220, and the verse of Abbot Baldwin in Duchbsne, Rer. 
Franc, ii, 257 ; “QuiDux Normannis, qui Osesar pisefuit AngHs.” 
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mighty pile, perhaps the noblest and most perfect work chap xtl 
of its own date, shows us the spirit of the Conqueror 
impressed on every stone. The choir has given w^ay to a Conqueror 
new creation; but the nave of William and Lanfranc ison^^T^^^ 
still there/ truly such a nave as we should expect 
arise at the bidding of William the Gi’eat. Built at the 
moment when the Romanesque of Normandy had cast 
aside the earlier leaven of Bernay and Jumieges, and 
had not yet begun to develope into the more florid stylo 
of Bayeux and Saint Gabriel, the church of William, vast 
in scale, bold and simple in its design, disdaining orna- 
ment but never sinking into rudeness, is indeed a church 
worthy of its founder. The minster of Matilda, far richer, 
even in its earliest parts, smaller in size, more delicate 
in workmanship, has nothing of that simplicity and 
grandeur of proportion which marks the work of her 
husband. The one is the expression in stone of the im- 
perial will of the conquering Duke ; the other breathes 
the true spirit of his loving and faithful Duchess. 

But, though the completion of William’s minster was Beginning 
delayed till a much later date, yet, according to the custom fon^ation 
of the founders of monasteries, the society itself, furnished 

Stephen s. 

no doubt with a temporary church and other temporary 1064 « 
buildings, began its life as soon as might be after the 
receipt of the Papal rescript. The monks of Saint Stephen 
already dwelt in their suburb beyond the walls of Caen, 
and the care of their founder had already given them the 
most famous man in his dominions for their ruler. In 
the same year in which the sister church was dedicated, 
in the same year in which England was invaded, the 
house was fit for at least the temporary abode of its new 
ruler. Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, was called to the oflice 

^ Allowing, of course, for the reconstructaon of the derestory and the 
addition of the vault. 

* See vol. ii. p. 441. 
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CHAP. xiT. of Abbot of the rising house. It was fitting that the man 

Laafrano who had wrouffht the reconciliation between the Duke 
first Abbot. 

June 15, and the Holy See should receive the dignity which came 
into being as the fruit and seal of that reconciliation. 
Lanfranc long refused the Duke’s offers he had no wish 
to encumber himself with the cares and responsibilities 
of a post which was designed to hold a high place among 
the Norman prelacy. His learned retirement at Bee was 
far more to his taste. But the will of Duke William was 
not to be withstood, either by those to whom he would 
give or by those from whom he would take away. Lan- 
franc became the first Abbot of the great house of Saint 
Anselv, Stephen. In the office which he left behind him at Bee 
M^k of^ * h® was succeeded by one no less renowned than himself. 
Priorio66’« ^ years before the foundation of Saint Stephen’s, 

Abbot of another wanderer from the South had found his way to the 
Bee 1078 ; *' 

Arch- holy shelter of Bee, and had become one of the spiritual 

C^^bury bousehold of Abbot Herlwin. Anselm of Aosta, the pro- 
1093-1109 foundest of metaphysicians and divines, the father of all 
Christian theology since his time, had heard of the fame 
of Lanfranc, and he had left his home and his heritage 
to sit at his feet as his scholar. He soon, by the counsel 
of Lanfranc himself and of Archbishop Maurilius, became 
not only his scholar, but his brother in the monastic pro- 
fession. He now succeeded him in his office of Prior;® 
he lived to succeed their common father Herlwin in the 
abbatial chair of Bee, and at last to succeed Lanfranc 
Excellence himself on the throne of Augustine. We have now reached 
liam’s ec* an sera in the history of the Norman Church quite unlike 
when Robert and Malger and Odo were thrust 
ments. into the highest ranks of the priesthood. Maurilius, 
Lanfranc, Anselm, the worthiest men of every land — such 

^ WiU. Gem. vi. 9. '*Tam domini quam Normaamise primatum suppli- 
catione coactns.” I accept Orderic’s date, bnt the Chtoniele of Bee (Giles, 
127) places the appointment in 1062. 

® Ohron. Bee, 197 Giles. 
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were now the chief pastors to whom William, in this at cHAr.xii. 
least a true nursing-father, entrusted the care of the 
spiritual welfare of his people. 

William had thus, after so many troubles and difficulties, Happiness 
won, or rather wrested, the highest ecclesiastical sanction 
for the marriage which he had so dearly at heart. That marriage, 
marriage proved happy and fruitful. The abiding aflfection 
of William and Matilda endured no shock till, in their 
later days, a subject of difference between them was stirred 
up by the misconduct of their eldest son.^ That son was 
the first-born of a house as numerous, as fiourishing, and 
well nigh as ill-fated, as the House of Godwins himself. 

Four sons were born to William and Matilda. Two of His sons, 
them seem to have been born before the Papal confirmation 
of their parents’ marriage,® but we do not read that any 
objection to their legitimacy was raised on that ground. 

Of these two, Eobert, the eldest, twice failed of the Crown Robert, 
of England, and ruled Normandy to his shame and sorrow. J 
Still the bold Crusader, the generous brother, the chosen 
friend of the last male of the House of Cerdic, the only 
one of his own house who had not the opportunity, per- 
haps had not the will, to be a tyrant over England, may 
perhaps claim some small sympathy at English hands. 

The second brother, Eichard, was cut off in his youth by Richaid, - 
that mysterious doom which made the woods of Hamp- ^ 
shire fatal to William’s house. The third, William the 
Eed, a man of natural powers perhaps hardly inferior to 
those of his father, lived to leave behind him a name more 
detested than any other name in the dark catalogue of 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 273. “Tulit ex Matilde Hberos multos, quss, et ma- 
rito morigera et prole fecunda, nobilis viri animom in soi amoris incitabat 
aouleum.” He then goes on with the story of the bridle (see Appendix 0 ) 
and the account of the difference about Eobert and of William's grief at her 
death. 

* On William’s children see Appendix Q. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Hemry, 
b. 1068, 
d 1135- 


Williani’s 

daughters. 


Adela^ wif< 
of Stephen 
of Blois. 


Cecaly, 
Abbess of 
Caen. 


Other 

daughters, 

Adeliza, 

&c. 


royal oppressors. The fourth was the mighty Henry, the 
Lion of J ustice, an Englishman so far as birth on English soil 
could make him one^ the one son of their Conqueror on 
whom Englishmen looked as a true JEtheling, the child of 
a crowned King and a crowned Lady. In him we see once 
more, if not the personal virtues, yet at least the vigorous 
government, the far-seeing policy, which became a son of 
William the Great. Deeply as he was stained with crimes 
and vices, it is not without a certain reverence that we 
look back to the King in whom the green tree began at last 
to return to its place, to him of whom our own Chronicler 
cotild say that “ a good man was he and mickle awe was 
there of him,’’ and who won for himself a praise like that 
of Godwins, of Harold, and of William, the praise that 
no man durst hurt other in his days.” ^ 

Such were the sons of the Conqueror. The names and 
number of his daughters are given with such strange 
variation that I must examine the different statements 
more minutely elsewhere.® But among them we see 
clearly the noble Adela, through whom the once hostile 
land of Chartres and Blois became a land friendly to Nor- 
mandy, a land which gave a King to England. Clearly 
too we see Cecily, a virgin consecrated to God from her 
childhood, dedicated at the altar which her mother had 
reared, and where she was herself so long to bear rule 
over her holy sisterhood. More dimly pass before our 
eyes the forms of daughters wedded or betrothed to a Duke 
in neighbouring Britanny and to a King in distant Spain. 
And one there was to whom a higher honour than all was 
for a moment offered, the betrothed for a day of the one 
man who could bear himself as the born peer -of her 
mighty father, the bride whose sad betrothal directly led 
to all the woes which the warfare of those two master 
spirits was to bring upon the land for which they strove. 

^ Chron. Petrib. 1135. * See Appendix Q. 
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chap xir. 


§ 2. WilliawHa Wan with France. 

1053-1060. 

The many points which are suggested by William’s 

marriage have led us some years away from our strict 

chronological order. But the years which were taken up Character 

by these discussions and delays were important and busy period. 

years in many ways. William^ still young, was now in 

the full maturity of mind and body, and the renown of his 

exploits was spreading far beyond the bounds of his own 

Duchy. But he had still to struggle for its possession 

against foes both within and without its borders. Faithless RebelUons 
® , ... within 

vassals and jealous kinsmen were still ever rising up against Normandy 

him, nor did they ever fail to find neighbouring princes 
ready to abet them against their sovereign. The restless 
enmity of the Angevin never slept, and now King Henry 
himself fell back into that same position of abiding hos- 
tility which had marked the earlier days of William’s 
reign. Henry had acted as a good and faithful over-lord 
at Val-es-dunes ; but William had paid the debt in full 
by no less good and faithful service against the King’s 
enemies. It was indeed in the King’s cause that he had 
drawn upon himself the lasting hatred of the Count of 
Anjou. But now we see France and Anjou leagued 
together against Normandy. Every Norman rebel is 
aided in his revolt and sheltered in his exile. Once at 
least. King and Count pass the Norman frontier together, 
but they pass it only to feel both the strength of the 
Norman arm and the subtlety of the Norman brain. 

Henry in short plays the part which he played in the days 
before Val-es-dunes, and he now has the power of Anjou to 
help him. The relapse on the King’s part is not wonder- France 
fulj the real wonder is that he ever left his course of^nd.y°^’ 
obvious, though crooked, policy, in order to act for once as 

VOL. III. I 
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THE LATER REIGN OP WILLIAM IN NORMANDY. 


Greatness 
of Nor- 
mandy 
even in 
later times. 


CHAP. am. a generous and honourable neighbour and suzerain. It 
■was only natural that every advance which was made by 
the lord of Eouen, whether in the way of external great- 
ness or of internal prosperity, should be felt by the lord of 
Paris as a blow dealt against himself and his Kingdom. 
We may perhaps better understand the greatness of Nor- 
mandy in the days of its independence, if we look at some 
of the signs of the greatness which it still kept after two 
centuries and a half of subjection, after having long served 
as the chief battle-ground between England and Prance. 
In the days of Lewis the Eleventh, Normandy, far from 
being a third part in extent, was in wealth and importance 
a third part of the kingdom into which it had been 
merged, and it fumished a third part of the revenue of the 
Parisian crown. The great object of every enemy of the 
Parisian kingdom was to wrest Normandy from its grasp. 
No blow could be so great as to give even a qualified in- 
dependence to the great province which cut off the city 
which the cradle and kernel of the kingdom from all 
epnmiunication with the Enghsh seas. There was no 
on which the enemies of Prance, English and Bur- 
gundian, were more strongly bent, than on the separation 
of Normandy from the Prench Crown. There was no 
sacrifice which a French King would not make rather 
than surrender the noblest province of his kingdom. 
The last dying command of the great English conqueror 
of France was, at all risks, at all sacrifices, to keep 
Normandy in full possession,^ One main object of the 
1465. great Burgundian rival of France was to give Nor- 
mandy a Duke of her own,^ even though that Duke 


Xtsimparir 
anceia 
IJxe 

awdian 

Wars. 


1421, 


^ Monstrelet, i. 324 h (ed Paris 1595). '' Vous charge,” says Heiiiy the 
Pifth, BUT taut que vous povez me^rendre, que tant que vous vivrez, ae 
soutto k faire traicte avecques aostre adversaare Ohirles de ValloiB, ae 
autres pour chose qu’il advieane, que la Duoh^ de Normandie ae luy [to his 
sea] dteeure firaachement.” 

15 (vol. i. p. 71, ed. GodefSfoy 1723), «La chose du 
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was himself a member of the royal house of France. And, chap, xn, 
whatever we say of the wish of the Englishman, the wish 
of the Burgundian was certainly met by a strong vein of indepen- 

« v/i.. • *1 • ^ • dcucG sitill 

local feehng in Normandy itself. Even in those times, remaining 
Norman patriotism still held that Normandy was too 
great for simple incoi’poration with France, and that so centmy. 
great a Duchy ought not to be without its Duke.^ On 
the other band, there was no sacrifice from which French 
policy so instinctively shrank. Lewis the Eleventh, who 
at least knew his own interests, was willing to surrender 
anything rather than make that one great sacrifice. He 
would give up Champagne, even Aquitaine, far greater 
in extent than Normandy, anything rather than the 
precious dominion itself. ^ And, if the far greater France Me^n- 
of the fifteenth century could so little afibrd to see 
Normandy cut off from its body, even to form 
apanage of one of its own princes, how far more threaten- 
ing must a practically independent, and often hostile, 
Normandy have been to the infant France of the eleventh 
century, when Champagne and Anjou were the fiefs of 
princes well nigh as powerful as their over-lord, when 
Aquitaine was, in all save a nominal homage, a foreign 
land ? Independent Normandy, flourishing under its 
illustrious Duke, was as sharp an eye-sore to Paris as ever 
Aigina was to Peiraieus.® As he who held DSmdtrias, 

monde qu’il de&iroit le plus, c*estoit de voir un Due en Normandie ; car par 
ce moyen il luy sembloit le Boy estre affoibly de la tierce partis.” See the 
whole history of the grant and reconquest of Normandy, cap. xii-xv, and 
Kirk, Charles the Bold, ii. 338 et seqq. 

^ Phil. Oomines, i. 13 (vol. i. p. 64). Et a tousjours bien sembl^ aux 
Normands, et fait encores, que si grand’ Duch 4 , comme la leur, requiert 
bien un Due ; et, k dire la verity elle est de grand’ estime, et s’y leve de 
grands deniers.” So, in the same chapter, Lewis says, “que de son con- 
seulement n’eust jamais bai ]14 tel partake & son tchre, mads puis que d’eux 
mesmes les Normands en avoient fait cette nouveUet^ il en estoit content.” 

® Ib. ii. 9, 15 (vol. i. pp. 116, 137). Kirk, i. 272, 334, 525. 

® Arist. Ehet. iii. 10. Kat nepi/c\ys ri^v Atywav l/f^evae, r^jv 

A^^jjv Tov XIftpcu 4 a}s 
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CHAP. XU. Chalkis, and Akrokorinthos was said to hold the fetters of 
Greece/ so he who held Eu, Cherbourg, Honfleur, and 
Eouen, might truly be said to hold the festers of royal 
Prance. 

The King of the French then, throughout this period, 
is the arch-disturber, powerfully helped on occasion by his 
now loyal vassal the Count of Anjou. We shall see both 
ftnd Aajou. of them advance, step by step, from giving shelter and 
comfort to Norman rebels to giving them active help in 
their warfEure, and from giving them active help in their 
wai&re to formal invasions of the Norman land at the 
head of their own armies. 


Nonuim 
srebds con- 
stantly 
supported 


Revolt of 
William 
Busac. 
1048- 


The Counts 
ofEu. 

Castle of 
Eu. 


The earlier 
Nonoan 
^tes on the 


The first revolt against William after the war of Dom- 
front and Alengon is wrapped up in great obscurity. One 
ancient writer alone records it; among modern writers, 
some pass it by unnoticed, while others recount it with a 
singular ’amount of confusion.^ But there seems reason 
to believe that, at the beginning of this period, at some 
time after the aflfe-ir of William of Mortain,® the Duke was 
disturbed by a revolt of another kinsman of his own name 
at the other end of his Duchy. Duke Richard the Good 
had granted to his half-brother William the castle and 
county of Eu, the old border-fortress of Rolf.^ That 
&mou8 qiot, known in modern times as the last home of 
lawful royalty in France, was marked by a castle, every 
trace of which has given way to a palace of the sixteenth 
century, but which was long the chief guard of Normandy 
towards the frontier of Ponthieu. It was no hill-fort, like 
Domfront or, in another way, like Falaise. It was a 
fortress of the older Norman type, a stronghold of the days 
whemthe Normans had not yet cast off the feelings of the 
old WiMngs, when to command the sea was their main 


* Soe Gov. i. 621. 

ii. p. 287. 


® See Appendix R. 
* See vd. i. p. 174. 
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object, and when princes placed their dwelling-places on chap.xh. 
points close to the sea or to some navigable river. Built 
on comparatively low ground, with hills overlooking town 
and castle on every side, the fortress of Eu no doubt had 
its value in the days of Hasting and Rolf. It immedi- 
ately commands the flats, in those days no doubt not fully 
reclaimed from the sea, which lie skirted by the hills 
which end in the cliffs of Treport. Count William and his 
wife Lescelina were among the most lavish benefactors of 
the Church among the princes and nobles of Normandy. 

The church of Eu was built and endowed by Count 
William as a foundation of secular canons, which, like so founded for 
many other foundations of the same kind, like Waltham 
in the very same year, was afterwards changed into a > 
house of regulars,^ Small, if any, are the traces which 
remain of the church where Duke William received his 
bride ; ^ it is to the monastic occupants of Eu that we owe 
that stately and soaring pile which needs only fitting 
towers to rank among the noblest minsters of Normandy. 

Lescelina, the Count’s wife, who herself in her widowhood Other ec- 
took the monastic habit, lives in Norman ecclesiastical foundations 
history as the foundress of the Abbey of Saint Peter on 
the Dive,® whose noble tower forms the most striking 
object on the way from the birthplace of the Great 
William to the place of his burial. Two of their sons, the So^ of 
eldest and the youngest, walked in the steps of their ]^d^LSce- 
parents. Robert succeeded his father in the County of^» 

Eu; he lived a loyal and honoured subject of Duke count 
William, one of his chosen counsellors and valiant soldiers, 
whose name will often occur in this history alike among 
the defenders of Normandy and the invaders of Eng- 
land. He too was bountiful to ecclesiastical foundations, 


* See the charter in Neustria Pia^ 694. 

® See above, p. 93, 

® Will. Gem. vii. 22. Neustria Pia, 496. 
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and at his bidding the Abbey of Treport^ arose on the 
rocks which bound the view from the now forsaken walks 
which surround his dwelling-place. His younger brother 
Hugh mounted the episcopal throne of Lisieux. In that 
‘ office he is described as showing himself a model of ecclesi- 
astical perfection of every kind.^ Among his other good 
deeds, his panegyrist records that, when the synod was 
held in his own church for the trial of his kinsman and 
metropolitan Malger, he preferred the cause of God to the 
ties of blood, and was foremost to give his voice against 
the son of his uncle.^ There is no need to doubt the 
purity of Hugh’s motives; yet an historian who judged 
Norman Bishops by a rule as uncharitable as that by 
which his panegyrist judges English Earls might doubt 
whether it must needs have been a disinterested act when 
the Bishop of Lisieux pleaded for the condemnation of the 
Archbishop of Rouen. The eldest and the third son of 
William and Lescelina were thus memorable and honoured 
in their several walks. Their second son, William, called 
Busac, has left behind him a less worthy name. He is 
known in Norman history only for his rebellion, a rebellion 
of which the exact cause and the exact date are alike 
uncertain. But it is plain that he asserted a right to the 
Duchy.* This claim must have been made on much more 
frivolous grounds than those which had been put forth 
by some other pretenders; for, to say nothing of his 

Wai. Gem. vii. 22 . ‘‘Monaaterium Sancti MichaeUis IJlterioris Portas 
aedxficavit.” See the charter in Neustria Pia, 587, 

® Win. Piet. 1 1 8. The Archdeacon of Lisieux is longer and louder in 
the praise of his own diocesan than in the praise of any one except the Duke 
himself. Bishop Hugh had a son named Hoger, “ Rogerius Hugonis Epi- 
scopi filias.’* See the Trinity Cartulary at Rouen, pp. 442, 443. 

* Will. Piet. 1 19. "Ipse profeoto, quum deponeretur Aichipwesul Mal- 
geiiua, vox justitiss sonora fuit, constanter permanens in parte Dei, propter 
Deum damnans £lium patrui.*^ 

* Will. Gem. vii. 20. "Ducatum sibi vdens vendicare, coepit contra 
Ducem minis et infestationibus cervicem erigere,’” 
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having an elder brother living, the birth of his father was chap, xir, 
as distinctly illegitimate as the birth of the reigning 
Dnke. William Busac seems to have been at this time, by 
what means does not appear, in possession of his brother's 
fortress of Bu, which he made the centre of his revolt. 

But he had provoked a foe stronger than himself. Duke Duke 
William gathered a force, and besieged and took the takes Eu. 
fortress of his great forefather.^ He acted with the same 
politic lenity which, at this time of his life, he always 
showed, except when his passions were specially aroused in 
the way in which they had been aroused at Alengon. He 
only bade his rebellious kinsman to go into banishment, banished. 
The castle of Bu was given back to its lawful owner 
Count Robert. As for William Busac, he distinctly gained 
by his exile. A younger son in Normandy, he became the ceives the 
founder of a great house in a foreign land. He took^^^Js^^ 
shelter in France, where King Henry received him with 
all honour, and after a while promoted him to a splendid 
marriage and a great fief. He bestowed on the exile the 
hand of Adelaide, heiress of Reginald Count of Soissons, 
sprung from a younger branch of that house of Verman- 
dois which traced its descent from the direct and legitimate 
male line of Charles the Great.^ But the direct line of the 
banished rebel did not flourish. Two sons succeeded Count 
William in the possession of Soissons, and the heritage 
then passed away into the hands of descendants in the 
female line,® 

^ Will. Gem. vii. 20. ‘<Fort 5 s princeps, nolens ei cedere, exercitum 
congregorit, et castmin Oucis, donee illud caperet, obsedit.” 

* Ib. “At ille Hemicmn Itegem Erancorum expetiit, cui quid sibi con- 
tigisset flebiliter retexit. Rex vero ipsum, utpote nobilem genere et fonnft 
militem, benigne suscepit, et Infortunio ejus condolens Oomitatum Sues- 
sioms ei cum quadam nobili conjuge tribuit.” The Vermandois femily was 
descended from King Bernard of Italy, son of Pippin, son of Charles. See 
Art de Verifier les Dates, ii. 700, 737. The supposed treason of Bernard 
seems to have shut out his descendants from the Imperial and royal suc- 
cession. 3 See Appendix R. 
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CHAP. xn. The next revolt against which the Duke had to struggle 
wau^^ was of a much more formidable kind. Of no man could 
Cotmt of it be more truly said than of William that his foes were 
^5^^^ they of his own household. The rebel was again a 

kinsman, and the scene of the rebellion was again laid in 
those lands beyond the Seine which had remained loyal 
during the revolt which ended at Val-es-dunes.^ William, 
in short, was destined to fight for his crown with every 
branch of his family, and with the men of every part of 
his dominions. The kinsman who now revolted was an 
uncle, another William, a son of Richard the Good by 
Papia, a brother therefore of Archbishop Malger. The 
legitimacy of his own birth was perhaps not wholly 
beyond doubt yet we are told that he, like Guy of Bur- 
gundy and others,^ as the son of a lawful wife,^ despised 
the Bastard of Herleva, and asserted his own better right 
Wide- to the Duchy. In this movement against Duke William 
movement conspirators, both in and out of Normandy, had a 

against the share. And at their head stood one, the highest of all in 
Duke ; 

rank, and now again the foremost in hatred against the 
prince by whose side he once had fought, Henry, King of 
Heniy ; the French. It is also quite possible that the Primate of 
Normandy himself had a share in his brother’s intrigues. 
Maiger. ^ets of distinct treason may thus have been among the 
causes which led to his deposition, as well as either neglect 

* See vol. ii. pp. 241, 242. * See vol. ii. p. 179. 

* See vol. ii. p. 240. 

* Ord. Vit. 657 B (in the death-bed speech). "Patnd mei Malgerius Ro- 
thoxnagensis Archiepiscopus, et Oruillelmus frater ejus, cui Archas et comi- 
tatum Calogii gratis dederam, me velut nothum contempserunt.*’ So Roman 
de Ron, 8565 ; 

damout dreit en T^iitage; 

Pur ke il esteit nez de muiUier.” 

And S583 ; 

" Jamez li Dus ne servireifc; 

Normendie k grant tort ienelt, 

Bastart esteit, n’i aveit dreit.” 
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of ecclesiastical rule in his own person or an intemperate chap. xn. 
zeal for its observance in the persons of others.^ At all The Duke 
events, the Primate’s brother was now strongly, most 
likely deservedly, suspected by the Duke. We are told^^^®®* 
that he had been engaged in secret plots ever since conduct ; 
William’s childhood but it is certain that his name has^®^^®^‘ 

] ^ , tion at 

not openly appeared in any of the conspiracies and revolts Donifront. 

which we have thus far had to record. We are told also ^048-1049. 

that, at the siege of Domfront, he acted something like the 

part of a deserter, leaving his post without any leave from 

his sovereign and general.^ On these and on other grounds Duke 

it was that Duke William, as a matter of precaution, with- 

out as yet meddling with any other of the rights 

possessions of his uncle, took possession of and garrisoned 

his castle of Arques.^ 

Arques, the small capital of the district of Talon,® plays Descrip- 
a part in warfare both earlier and later than the days with . 
which we have to do. Its name is now best known 

and later 

through the victory which was won in its neighbourhood history, 
by Heniy of Navarre over the forces of the League. But 
Arques had become famous in far earlier times. In the 
troubled minority of Richard the Fearless, when King 

^ Orderic (657 B) adds, after the words last quoted about Malger and 
William of Arques; ''Henricus Begem et Engelrannum Comitem Pontivi 
contra me accerserunt.” 

® Will. Piet. 91. Is ab ineunte pueri piincapatu infidus ei et adversus, 
quamquam fidelitatem juratus et obsequi\mi, hostilia agitabat, modo temeri- 
tate non latente resistens, dandestinis interdum dolis.” 

^ Ib. 92. *‘In supradicti Danfinnti oppugnatlone quasi desertoris fortivo 
more discessit, nequaquam petita missione ; satdlitii debitum, cujus antea 
nomine bostilitatem utcumque velabat, jam onme detrectans.” This can 
hardly mean that he openly renounced his allegiance so early as the siege of 
Dom&ont. 

* Ib. ''Ob hsec et alia tot ejus et tanta ausa, Dux uti res monuit, 
suspicions plura et majora ausurum, receptaculi, quo plurimum confidebat, 
editius firmamentum occupaTit, costodiam inunittens, in nullo amplius tamen 
jus ejus imminuens.” 

^ On the history of Arques and Talou, see M. Deville's Histoire du 
Oh&teau d’ Arques, Eouen 1829 ; Stapleton, i. cjodii. 
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THB LATER REIGN OF WILLIAM IN NORMANDY. 

Lewis of Laon and Count Amulf of Flanders invaded the 
Duchy, the Flemish Count, in marching along the Norman 
coast, had been checked by the resistance of the Norman 
garrison which defended ArquesJ The post which they 
then held was most likely the town of Arques, which has 
now sunk to a mere village, but which was in those days 
a place of some importance. As an important position 
according to earlier Norman ideas, ^ it became an occasional 
dwelling-place of the Dukes, and it was in its neighbour- 
hood that Duke Richard first made the acquaintance of the 
famous Gunner.^ Arques had also given its name to a 
line of Viscounts, themselves descended from another 
daughter of the lucky forester, and whose names will be 
found enrolled among the conquerors of England.*^ But 
the County of Arques or Talou had been granted, seem- 
ingly by William himself in the early part of his reign,® 
to his uncle the son of Papia. Count William took care, 
after the manner of that time, , to secure himself by 
building a fortress on a new site, a fortress which is un- 
doubtedly one of the earliest and most important in the 
history of Norman military architecture. The castle of 
Arques, the work of William’s rebellious uncle and name- 
sake,® is one of the few examples still remaining of the 

* See vol i, p. 213 et aeqq.; Hodoard, 944 ; Richer, u. 42. 

® See above, p. 116. 

® Will. Gem. viii. 36. "Haud procul ab oppido Arcarum, villa quse 
dicitur Schechevilla (Equiqueville).” See vol. i. p, 252. 

* On the Viscounts of Arques, see DeviUe, pp. 9, 13, 19, 87 ; Stapleton, i. 
csxia. ; Win. Gem. viii. 36. See the lands of WiUdmus de Ards in SuffoUt, 
Domesday, 431 h. An Osbern de Arcis also occurs in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, 

« Ord. Vit. 657 B (see p, 20, note *), So Roman de Rou, 8568 ; 

''Pur honor de sun parente, Li ad li Dus en fieu dund 
E pur aveir sa fedtd Arches h TaiUou li cuntd.” 

® Will. Piet. 92. '^Nempe eas latebras, id munimentum initse elationis 
atque dementiss ipse primus fundavit, et quam operosissime exstruxit in 
prsealti mentis Arcarum caeumine.” Will. Gem. vii. 7, "Nobilitate vero 
generis datus, castrum Aicharum in cacumine ipdus monds condidit.” So 
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castles which were raised by the turbulent Norman barons chap. xir. 
in the stormy days of William’s minority.’ In the stage The later 
of the military art which now opens, the lower ground is 
forsaken, and the square donjon is almost always found 
placed on a height. Such a position at once added to the 
strength of the castle in case of attack, and enabled it to 
command the surrounding country like an eagle’s nest 
perched on a rock. Still, in days before the introduction of 
artillery, it was no objection to a site, if it was otherwise 
convenient, that it was commanded by ground higher still. 

It was not till the days of the English wars that William^s 
own Falaise could be attacked from the rock on the 
opposite side of his maternal beck.^ An insular or penin- 
sular site was specially sought out; and this choice is 
nowhere more strikingly shown than in the site of the 
Castle of Arques. At a distance of about three miles from Position of 
the haven whose name of Dieppe is but a slight corruption 
of the old Teutonic deep^^ near the point of junction of the 
river of the same name with the Eaulne and with the 
northern Varenne, a narrow tongue of land immediately 
commands the low, and in old times marshy, flats which 
lie between the high ground and the sea. The range of 
hills which ends in the cliffs of Dieppe rises close to the 
left ; to the right, at a greater distance, lie the heights 
covered by the Forest of Arques* These heights are 
separated from the peninsular hill by the town of Arques, 
with its rich and picturesque church of the latest mediseval 
work, and by the battle-ground which made Arques famous 


the Chroniole of Saint Wandrille in D’Acheiy, ii. 388. ‘‘Willehnus vide- 
licet qui postea Areas oastmm in page TelJau primus statuit.” The build- 
ing was clearly something novel, and it struck people in Normandy almost 
as the building of Richard’s castle (see vol. ii. pp. 136-141) struck people 
in England. I see no reason to doubt that the ruined keep is part of the 
original work. As to the gate, and the other parts assigned to the same 
date by M. Deville, I am not quite so certain. 

^ See vol. ii. p. 189. a See vol. ii. pp. 174, 175. 
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THE LATER REIGN OF WILLIAM IN NORMANDY. 

in later days. In fact both Williams, the founder and the 
Conqueror alike, seem to be eclipsed even in local memory 
by the fame of the more modern hero.^ It was on the 
end of this tongue of land that Count William fixed his 
castle, the outer wall fencing in the greater part of the 
peninsula^ while the donjon itself was placed on the neck 
of the isthmus. At Arques no artificial mound was 
needed; the sides of the hill are naturally of no slight 
steepness; but^ even on such a site as this, a Norman 
castle-builder was not satisfied with trusting to natural 
defences only. Between the wall and the slope of the hill 
Count William dug a fosse of enormous depth, such a fosse 
as may be seen in our own land at Old Sarum. An enemy 
who scaled the sides of the hill thus found himself, not 
under the castle wall, but on a narrow ledge of ground, a 
mere pathway in short, with a deep and wide ditch between 
himself and the fortress. This gigantic work still remains ; 
so does the donjon itself, but, stripped as it is of all its 
smooth stone and of every fragment of architectural detail, 
it appears to the ordinary eye little more than a shapeless 
mass. The inner gate and part of the outer wall are 
perhaps also of the original work ; but the castle received 
large additions and alterations in very late times, some 
of which did not even spare the donjon itself.® Still 
the site remains untouched, and the huge stern mass of 
the donjon is still there, at least more fortunate in its 
decay than Falaise in its restoration.” There is no spot 
in Normandy on which the true Norman spirit is more 
thoroughly impressed. 

1 His admirers however need not have carved him in bas-relief over a 
gate which may belong to the days of William^ and which is at any rate 
much older than the days of Henry. 

* All these points are gone into minutely by M. DeviUe. I went over the 
castle minutely in May, 1868, with M. Deville’s book in hand, and I can 
bear witness to the accuracy of his description, though I cannot always 
accept bis inferences. 
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Such a fortress as this Duke William could not afford to chap, xn 
leave in the hands of a suspected enemy. He therefore, as Duke 
I have just said, placed a garrison in the castle of Arques, 
seemingly thinking that, in so doing, he had done enough 
to provide for the safety of that quarter of the Duchy. At castle, 
all events he did not think that his personal presence was 
needed ; for we find him once more in the distant Cdtentin, Duke 
once more, as before the day of Val-es-dunes, to be sum- 
moned from his hunting-seat at Valognes^ by the news of 
a rebellion in the land. This time it was not his personal 
safety that was threatened, but everything was in jeopardy 
for which William could deem it worth while to reign, or 
to live. The garrison which he had placed on the steep of The Duke’s 
Arques had proved faithless. Count William had appeared 
before the gate of the fortress which he had himself raised ; bet^ys the 
threats, gifts, promises, solicitations of every kind, had Count 
won over the minds of its unsteady defenders.^ The Lord 
of Arques once more stood as master within his own castle, 
and now, in reliance on the support of their common count 
over-lord, he openly defied his nephew and immediate 
sovereign.® revolts. 

The anarchy which had overspread all Normandy in the 
days of Duke William’s childhood, now broke forth again, 
no less fearfiil in kind though greatly narrowed in extent. 

But it was at least spread over as wide a range as could be Bava^ of 
commanded from the Castle of Arques. The hill-fortress 
became a mere nest of robbers, by whom every sort of 
damage was ceaselessly inflicted on the country around. 

As ever happened in these wretched conflicts, the blow fell 

* Both William of Poitiers (92) and Orderio (657 B) place William “in 
Constantino pago.” The spedal mention of Valognes (see vol. ii. p. 245) 
comes &om the Roman de Rou, 8698 et seqq. 

^ Will. Piet. u. B. “ Malefidi custodes non multo post castri potestatem 
conditori reddunt, munerum poUidtatione, et impensius imminente varia 
soUidtatione ^btigati subactique.” 

3 On the order of events in this revolt, see Appendix S. 
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CHAP. XII. heaviest on those who were least able to bear it. The goods 
of the churches, the crops and cattle of the peasant, the 
wares of the travelling merchant, became the prey of Count 
William and his soldiers. This kind of excess it was ever 
the great Duke’s boast, as it was his highest glory, to put 
down with all the weight of his hand. We may well be- 
lieve his panegyrist when he tells us that it was in answer 
to the cry of his suffering people^ no less than to avenge 
the insult done to his own authority,’ that William set 

Luke forth in all haste from Valognes, He set forth on a march 

Wi11ifl.Tin* a 

mareh from only less speedy than the headlong ride which had once 

Valognes. across the estuary of the Vire and by the minster 

and the mount of the faithful Hubert.^ No longer alone, 
he again made his way across the ford which he had passed 
on that memorable night, but now he had no need to slink 
in by-paths or to fear to present himself before the gates of 
any city in his dominions. He pressed on now by loyal 
Bayeux, safe under the episcopal care of his brother, or 
rather of those who ruled under the name of the youthful 
Prelate.^ He passed by Caen, where the anathema had 
been spoken against evil-doers such as those whom he was 
hastening to chastise,*^ There he made a feint of going on 
towards his capital; but he turned his steps to Pont- 
audemer, he crossed the Seine at Caudebec, one of the spots 
where the ancient speech of the Northman still lives in the 

^ Will. Piet 92. ''Nam festmantem ut contrairet injurise su88 amplius 
incitaverunt audita mala proyiuciee busb. Ecclesiarum bona, agrestium 
labors, B^otiatorum lucra imlitmn praedam injuste fieri dolebat. Miser- 
audo planctu imbellis vulgi, qui mulius Imvpore belli aut seditiemum oriri 
solet, advocan se cogitabat.*’ The mention of merchants as a numerous 
important clasa marks the growing civilization of Normandy under its great 
ruler. 

* See vd. ii. p. 246. 

® Odo could not have been now above seventeen years oldl (see vol. ii. 
p. 208), nor Wfiliam himself above twenty-six. 

* See vol. ii. p. 23S. 
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local name;^ he hastened on by Baons-le-Comte, till he chap.xii, 
found himself, at the head of six followers only, at the foot 
of the hill of Arques.2 All the rest of the company at 
whose head he had set forth from Valognes had broken with a 
down on the way beneath the haste and weariness of that ^^any, 
terrible ride. But a reinforcement was already waiting and meets 
for him. Some of the Duke’s chiefest and most trusty ment^a 
vassals had deemed that, in such a moment of peril, there 
was no need to wait for formal orders to do the duty of 
every loyal subject. They had set forth from Eouen at the 
head of a troop numbering three hundred knights, meaning 
to keep the revolters in cheek and to hinder the carrying 
of any kind of provisions into the rebellious fortress.® But 
they found the force gathered in the castle to be so 
large, and they found the loyalty of some of their own 
men to be so doubtful, that, on the second day of their 
adventure, they made up their minds to turn home again 
before the dawn of the next day. Hard by the castle they 
found the Duke with his small company. They told him William 

* " " ©jJiorfccd 

the state of affairs ; the disaffection was greater than he to delay, 
thought ; nearly the whole neighbourhood — ^that is, we 
may suppose, the noble portion of its inhabitants — was 
hostile ; it was dangerous to go on further with so small 
a force. But the victor of Val-ls-dunes and Domfrpnt 
had learned something like confidence in his star. " If 
the rebels,” said the Duke, “ once see me face to face, they 
will never dare to withstand me.”^ At once, we are told, He hastens 
be spurred on his horse at full speed. His rebel uncle and sucUssfui 
his followers, a greater company than his own, were to be 


^ Caudebec«Cold Beck. The arms of the town are appropriately three 
^ See Appendix S. 

* I here follow the narrative of William of Poitiers (9$), trying to make 
it intelligible by borrowing some hints fieom William of Malmesbury. 

* Will. Piet. 93. ** Nihil qmdem rebelles in se, qunm prsesentem con- 
apexeiint, ansuros.” 
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seen on the steep, returning, it would seem, from a 
plundering excursion. They were therefore no doubt dis- 
ordered and encumbered with booty. The Duke determined 
on an instant attack. He followed them up to the only 
accessible point of the hill, by the path leading straight to 
the gate of the castle. A skirmish followed before the 
gateway, on the ground now covered by the later defences 
of the castle. The defenders of the fortress gave way 
before the impetuous charge »f the Duke, and it was only, 
we are told, through their suddenly shutting the gates that 
the quarrel failed to be decided on the very day in which 
William had come in sight of the rebel stronghold. 

The castle of Arques might possibly have been taken 
by such a sudden blow as the Duke had done his best to 
deal ; but he knew well that to attempt to carry his uncle’s 
fortress by storm while its defenders were on their guard 
was an undertaking which surpassed even his prowess. 
Horse and foot might have pressed up the sides of the hill, 
but it would have been only to fall headlong into the deep 
chasm which yawned between them and the outer walls 
of the castle,^ Duke William was too wary a warrior to 
waste his strength on such attempts as this ; moreover, 
at this time of his life at least, he had no mind for wanton 
slaughter, and he wished for the honour of winning back 
the castle and crushing the rebellion without the shedding 
of Norman blood.^ A blockade was therefore the only 
course open to him ; Arques was to be another Brionne.^ 
The Duke had now been joined by a large following, 
counting among them some of the best knights of Nor- 

* See the spirited illustration in Deville, p. 282. 

® WiU. Pict. 93. “Dein potiri volens muidtione, jussu propere con- 
tracto exercitu drcumsedit. Fuit <liffinininniiTn quos ea natura lori TnariTvift 
defensabat expugnare. Sane more suo illo optimo, rem optans absque cruore 
confectum iri, efferatos et contumaces obice castelli ad mentis pedem ex- 
strucid dausit.’’ 

® See vd. ii. p. 262. 
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mandy.^ He could therefore aJBFord to divide his forces, chap.xu. 
One party was left to carry on the blockade of the castle. 

Its command was entrusted to Walter Gijffard, a loyal Walter 
knight of the neighbourhood. He was a kinsman 
William of Arques, that is, not of the rebel County but 
the faithful Viscount, and he was a more distant kinsman party, 
of the Duke himself, as both owned a common ancestor in 
the forester of Equiqueville, the father of Gunnor and her 
sisters.® The chief who noW commanded below the steep 
of Arques lived to refiise to bear the banner of Nor- 
mandy below the steep of Senlac. He lived to make 
up for a forced inaction against rebels in his own land, 
by dealing blows with all the remaining strength of his 
aged arm against men who were fighting for their homes 
against an unprovoked invasion. He lived to have his 
name written in the great record of the Conquest, and 
to found, like so many others among the baronage of 
Normandy, a short-lived Earldom in the land which he 
helped to conquer. The force under Walter now remained 
to guard the works which the Duke raised for the blockade 
of the castle, A ditch and palisade at the foot of the hill 
protected a wooden tower, ^ which was raised, as usual, in 

^ Boman de Bou, 8610 ; 

Li mielx de la chevaleiie 
I imst de tute Nonnendie.” 

* The presence of Walter Giffard comes only from a late Chronicle 
(Bouquet, xi. 330}, where he is prematurely called Count. But, as his 
lordship of Longueville lay hard by, nothing is more likely than that he 
should be there. He was the son of Osbem of Bolbec — little town at the 
foot of a hill on the way to the more femous Lillebonne — ^by Avelina, one of 
the sisters of Gunnor (Will. Gem. viii. 37), A brother of Osbem was 
Godfrey, “pater Willehni de Archis,” that is, of the Viscount. See Deville, 
p. 19. On Walter Gifrard, afterwards Earl of Buckingham, see Ellis, i. 424, 
and Taylor, Wace, 169. Mr. Planohd (The Conqueror and his Companions, 
i. 163) tells us that “we hear of him in 1035 as a companion of Hugh de 
Goumay in the abortive attempt of Edward son of 'R’ingr Sthelred to 
recover the crown of England.” In ii. 113 he gives further details j 
but he does not teU us where “we hear” all this. 

® This tower, doubtless of wood, is described as a “munitio’* in the 
VOL. III. K 
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order to cut off the besieged from all communication with 
the neighbourhood. With the other party William himself 
departed, to beep in check some of the more powerful allies 
by whom it was likely that supplies or reinforcements 
would be furnished to the besieged.^ 

At the head of these was King Henry. It would seem 
that a scruple of feudal honour made William shrink from 
meeting his lord face to face in battle, even though his 
lord was in the act of committing a breach of every feudal 
tie towards a vassal who had fully discharged every feudal 
duty. One reason, we are told, for the Duke’s entrusting 
the blockade to others was that the King was known to 
be marching to the relief of the castle. Rather than do 
aught against his oath of homage, William would run all 
the risk involved in carrying his own arms elsewhere, 
while he left others to head the resistance against the 
most dangerous of his foes.^ And so it happened. The 


extract from William of Poitiers given above. So Will. Gem. vii. 7 ; 
^'ErectiB aggeribus ad radicem montis castnun stabilivit, quod fortium 
vlrorum robore inexpugnabile reddidit, et sic inde abiens vallatum aJimoniis 
reliquit.” So Will. Malms, iii. 252 ; ** Obaxmato contra Arcbas castello.” 
Wace (Roman de Ron, 8600) says that the Duke 
“ De fossez h de heri9Uii Ne buds ne vache ne veel ; 

E de pel fist un cbasteillun, Li Dus tel chastelet i fist, 

£1 pid del teltre en la vaUee, Tant chevaliers h tel 1 mist, 

Ki garde tute la cuntree ; Ki bien le porreient desfendre 

Ne pristrent paiz cels del chastel Ke Reis ne Quens ne porreit prendre ” 
Cf. vol. ii. pp. 262, 605. 

^ WiU, Piet. 94. Prsssidio imposito, aliis postea negotiis invitantibus, 
ipse recessit ; ut, dum ferro parceret, fame vinceret.” So Wace, 8612 ; 

“Le Dus s’en est parti atant, 

Sez busuignes ailleurs qudiant.” 

This is by no means dear, William of Malmesbury (u. s ) is rather more 
definite; “Obfirmato contra Archas castello, ad alia quss magis urgebant 
beIJa conversus est” It was therefore a military operation in another 
direction which called William ofil We sba U see directly why he avoided 
conducting the blockade in person. 

^ This feudal scruple, which really seems the only intelligible explanation 
of William’s conduct in leaving the most important operations to others, 
comes from William of Malmesbury, iii. 232 ; “Simul quia sciebat Regem 
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King came and went unhurt in person, but he was far chap. xn. 
from being successful in his enterprise. The besiegers Ambudi 
laid an ambush in the way of the French army, near^o^^ 
the dwelling of one of the few men in the county of Talou 
who remained loyal. The scene of this stratagem was the 
castle of Saint Aubin, a point on the Dieppe at a short 
distance above Arques. There dwelt a valiant knight 
princely descent, Eichard of Hugleville, a son of Papia, Hugleville. 
a daughter of Eichard the Good. She had married beyond 
the limits of Normandy. Her husband was Gulbert, 

Advocate of Saint Valery in Ponthieu, a place soon to 
become so famous in Norman history. The Ponthevin 
dignity continued in the elder branch of the femily; but 
Richard, the second son of Gulbert and Papia, had received 
an establishment in the land of Talou, and he now stood 
firmly by his cousin the Duke, while nearly the whole of 
the surrounding country was hostile,^ With him no doubt His eon 
stood his son, the younger Gulbert, a man whose name 
we shall again greet with honour, one whom Englishmen 

Francorum, jampridem, nescio quS siznultate, dbi iufensmn, ad opem 
obsesso ferexidam adventare; namque prsedicandi xnoderamizuB consilioy 
quamvis justiorem caussam babere Tideretur, cum eo decemere ferro 
cavebat, cui et pro saciamento et pro sufl&a^o obnoxius erat ” Henry the 
Second fdt the like scruple at the siege of Toulouse in 11597 but Thomas of 
London, then the worldly Chancellor, thought otherwise ; YanA super- 
stitione et reverenti^ Hex tentus consilio aJiorum, super urbem, in qu^ esset 
dominus suus Bex Francise, irruere noluit; dicente in contrarium Can- 
cellario, quod personam domini Bex Francorum ibi deposuisset, eo quo(f 
supra pacta conventa hostem se ei opposuisset.” (Will. Fil. Steph. p. 200, 
ed. Giles.) 

* We leam the spot of the combat from Wace, Eoman de Kou, 8622 
et seqq ; 

ert li Bei k Saint-Albin,” &c. 

And this agrees with the description of Bichard of Hugleville given by 
Orderio (606 B), where he sets forth the pedigree of the family; ^‘Tempore 
Guilldmi juvenis filii Bodberti Duds, Guilldmus' de Archis contra Ducem 
rebellavit, et pene omnium Galogiensium parilis defectus nothum prindpem 
deseruit ; solus Bicardus contra rebelles in castdlo suo secus ecdesiam Sancti 
Alhini perstitit, et pro fidelitate Duds contra discursus Archacensium pro- 
vindam circumjacentem defensare curavit.*’ 

K 2 
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CHAP, xit at least may look on as the noblest among the chivalry 
of Normandy.^ With Eichard too stood his son-in-law 
Geoffrey, the husband of his daughter Ada, and Geoffrey’s 
brother Hugh, the sons of Thurc3^el who held the lordship 
of Neufinarche by the famous forest of Lions. Of these, 
Hugh had already fallen in an earlier skirmish with the 
rebels of Arques.^ Geoffrey lived to be father of one who 
made himself a name in a remote corner of our own island. 

Newniareh, the son of Ada the daughter of 
New- Eichard of Hugl^ville, became as terrible an enemy to 

yy>p.ron, " 

the central land of the Cymry as the son of Hamon 

Dentatus showed himself to the Cymry of the southern 

His priory coasts.® His fame still lives, far away from the forest 
and castle /» t • . , 

of Lions and the hill of Arques, where the minster and 
the castle of Brecknock look forth on the vale of the 
Welsh Axe, and on the mountain rampart which, when 
Arques was beleaguered and defended, still guarded the 
realm of Gruffydd the son of Ehydderch.^ 

The King of the French and his comrades must have 
known little indeed of the state of the country, when 
they chose a spot for their halting -place so near to the 
home of such tried and loyal warriors as these. They 
had brought with them a good §tock of provisions of 
com and of wine, for the relief of the besieged of Arques. 
At Saint Aubin they began to make ready a train of 
sumpter-horses with a mihtai'y convoy, to carry these good 


at Breck 
nock. 


The 
^French 
halt at 
Saint 
Aubin. 


1 See Ord, Vit, 606 D, 
and for his chronicler that 
have to refer to again. 

* Ord. Vit. 606 C. « 
Moriummotttem repente 
interemerunt.” 

® See vol. ii. p. 244. 

* Ord. Vit. u. s. From 
of Kewmarch was the son 
Bichard the son of Scrob. 
after he came to 


It is with a thriU of sympathy alike for the hero 
an Englishman reads the passage, which I shall 

Ht^onem cum omnibus suis Archacenses apud 
circumdederunt, seseque viriliter defendentem 


the same writer (666 D) it appear that Bernard 
-•in-law of Osbem of Herefordshire, the son of 
Bernard must have married Osbem's daughter 
1 do not find him in Domesday. 
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things to their suffering friends, just as if they had been chap, xn, 
in a country where no danger was to he looked for.^ But, 
no doubt by the help of the loyal lord of Saint Aubin,® the 
besiegers of Arques, in their wooden castle,^ soon learned 
the careless approach of the French. A plan was speedily Success of 
devised ; an ambush was laid ; a smaller party was sent man am- 
forth to practise that stratagem of pretended flight which 
Norman craft was to display thirteen years later on a 
greater seale.^ The Normans turned ; the French pursued ; 
presently the liers-in-wait were upon them, and the noblest 
and bravest of the invading host were slaughtered or taken 
prisoners before the eyes of their King.® One Norman Capture of 
traitor at least was taken. “ Hugh Bardulf himself, that 
great man,”® was among the captives. The exact nature 


^ Koman de Bou, 8620 ; 

La. tur d* Arches voleit garair, 
Kar li ble lur debvait £)>illir, 
Jh ert li Eei h Saant-Albin, 
Asez portout bl^ ^ Tin ; 

So Will. Gem. vii. Jr; ''Exercitum 


La les fist li Bei arester, 

E lur gamisun aprester 
Sumiers ki lur hemeis portassent, 

E chevaliers k’il conveiassent.” 
itra metari apud Sanctum Albimim 


jussit.” 

2 See Appendix S 
^ Boman de Bou, S628 ; 

“ Oil del chastel oirent tost 


La garnisun d li grant ost.” 

The “tur” is the castle of Arques; the “chastel” is the wooden castle of 


^ Will. Gem. vii. 7. “Oujus [Begis] adventum milites Duds com- 
perientes, de suis miserunt^ si quos forte hostium a regio coetu abstraherent, 
quos iUi in latibulis degentes incautos exdperent. Quo dum venissent; non 
TytiTtiTna-Tn exerdths partem inde protraxerunt, et fugientes in inddias 
induxerunt. Statim vero qui videbantur fugere, versfi. fede cceperunt eos 
aoriter csedere.” So Boman de Bou, 8632 et seqq. Less fuHy Will. Piet. 
94 ; “ Adducti in ^em memorandi fadnoris quidam ex eo numero qui in 
pisesidio Duds rdicti custodiunt, Erancorum adventantium itinera explorata 
insidunt. Et ecce numerosa pars minus cauti excipiuntur.” 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 232. “Quorum astuti^ insidiis exceptus, Isembardum 
Pontivi comitem coiam se obtruncari, Hugonem Bardulfum capi, merito 
ingemuit.” 

^ All our accounts ^eak of the capture of Hugh Bardulf as of an event of 
at least equal importance with the death of the Count of Ponthieu. William 
of Poitiers (94) says, “Hugo Bardulfus ipse item, vir magnus, capitur,” 
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CHAP. xn. and measure of Hugh’s greatness does not appear ; but 
his capture is spoken of as one of the most important 
events of the fight, I know of no record of his earlier 
exploits or of his later fate ; but the name of Bardulf 
is often found in the later records both of the Norman 
and of the English Exchequer, and one at least of his 
descendants seems to have been as little submissive to law- 
BeatR of ful authority as his forefather.^ By the side of the captive 
Bardulf died a sovereign prince, a neighbour of Normandy, 
Ponthieu. jjy -jjigg of closest aflSnity alike to William the 

The Counts Duke and to William the rebel. The house of the Counts 
thieu, of Ponthieu is one whose name will meet us more than 
once again in the course of the present volume. Sprung 
of the blood of Herlwin of Montreuil, a name so familiar 
to us in Norman history a hundred years before,^ they 
held, as he had done, the border land between Normandy 
and Flanders. But they had held it by various tenures 
SugRihe and imder various titles. Hugh, the great-grandfather 
"of the present ruler, a prince, if we may so call him, 
^ favour of his namesake the Parisian King, 
haid'borne no title but that of Advocate of Saint Riquier.® 
He was, as the chronicles of the Abbey take care to tell 
us, enriched at the expense of the great monastery of 
which he was bound to be the defender.^ The house of 


^ In the roll of Norman fees in the red book of the Exchequer, we 
find Boon Bardulf returned as one of those 'qui non veneront, nec 
miserunt, nec aliquid dixerunt.’ ** 1 copy this from Taylor's Wace, p. 44. 
The name of Bardulf, including several Doun Bardulfs, occurs constantly in 
the Exchequer Records both of Normandy and of England (see the Indexes 
to Madox and Stapleton), but I have not lighted on the particular story 
referred to by Mr. Taylor. 

^ See vol. i. p. 200 et pass. 

® Ohron. Oentul. iv. 21 (ap. D’Achery, ii. 343). “Attamen huic num- 
quam Oomitis nomen accessit, sed erat ihi insigne quod Sancti Bicharii 
vooabatur Advocatus.” On Saint Riquier see vol. ii. p. 532. 

* Ib. “Ablatismonaaterio Oentulo tribus oppidts, Abbatis-viM, Sancto 
Medatdo, et Ihcrfi,, et his castellis effects, in eorumque stippendia multis 
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Saint Riquier was the work of the bounty of the great chap. xn. 
Charles ; it was the house where a saintly Abbot and an 
Emperor’s daughter so strangely became the parents of 
that famous Nithard who figures alike as Count and as 
Abbot, and who is yet more renowned as a lay historian 
in whose steps neither jiEthelweard nor Fulk knew how 
to walk,^ The son of Hugh, Ingelram or Enguerrand the liagelram 
First, was the first to bear the title of Count of Ponthieu, a 
title sometimes exchanged for that of Count of Abbeville.® w 
The grange stolen away from the house of Saint Riquier viUe. 
grew into the capital of a principality, and the town was 
in after days adorned with that unfinished minster which, 
as it is looked at from the west or from the east, may 
be called either the noblest or the meanest in France. 

This elder Ingelram has already appeared in oA history 
as a foe of Count Gilbert of Brionne^ as his antagonist 
on the field where Herlwin, not yet of Bee, taught the 
contending chiefs how a Christian soldier had learned to 
return good for evil.^ From him the County passed tp a jlughthe 
second Hugh, and from him, only a year before, it 1046-1052. 
passed to a second Ingelram. This prince now, whofiier Ingelram 
led by border enmity, by loyalty to his suzerain, or by ^052^53". 
preference for one domestic tie over another, had joined 
the call of King Henry to an invasion of the Norman 
Duchy. The Count of Ponthieu went forth to help the 


aliis Sancti Bicharii vilHs et reditibus ab Hugone B^e prserogatis.*’ 
Cf. iv. 12. 

^ See Chron. Centul. n. 7. On Nithard’s birth and Ms father’s work at 
Saint Biquier, see also Nithard’s own History, iv. 5. Sir FranciB Palgrave 
(iii. 226), by one of the slips so natural in a chapter not revised by the 
author, confounds &ther and son. 

® Hariulf (Chron. Cent. iv. 21) calls the elder Hugh **Hugo Abbatensis,” 
and the Ingelram slain at Saint Aubin is by William of Jumi^ges (vii. 7) 
called “Abbatis-villae Comes.” Ingelram, according to Hariulf, took the 
title of Count Dei gratia Comes”) on slaying Baldwin Count of Boulogne 
and marrying Ms widow Adelaide. Chron. Cent, iv, 12. 

® See vol. ii. p. 215. 
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CHAP. XII. husband of his sister against the brother of his wife. Count 
Hugh had given his daughter in marriage to William of 
WilKwns. Arques,^ but his son was also the husband of a full sister of 
Duke William.® As such, he was himself the son-in-law 
of the Tanner’s daughter, and he had therefore no right to 
join the Lord of Arques in his sneers at the Bastard of 
Palaise. He now felt the strength of the Norman steel, 
even in the absence of the Prince against whom he came. 
He fell in the ambush of Saint Aubin;® and his Counly 


Guy, passed to his brother Guy, who will soon again appear 
1053 1100, story 


King The Count of Ponthieu was thus slain fighting valiantly.*^ 
Hei^ re King Henry escaped the ambush, and pressed 


on towards the hill of Arques, in the hope of relieving the 
besiege(# But he found Duke William’s wooden castle 


too strong, and the courage of its defenders too high, 
for his attacks upon it to prevail.® He accordingly went 


^ William of Jmnieges (vii. 7) calls the 'wife of WiUiani of Arques *^3oror 
Widonis Comitis Pontivi.” That is a daughter of Hugh, Why is Ingelram 
caRed ''Comes AbhatisviUse,” and bis brother "Comes Pontm,” in the 
same chapter? 

* See vol. ii. p. 614. 

® The death of Ingdram is mentioned in all our accounts, like the 
capture of Hugh Bardulf. 

* This is Guy who imprisoned Harold. His unde, another Guy, son of 
Ingdxam the First, was Bishop of Amiens (see Chron. Cent, iv. 36, p. 355), 
and wrote the femous poem " De BeUo Hastingensi.” See Will. Gem. 
vii. 44; Ord. Vit. 504 A. 

® Wfliiam of Poitiers (94) calls him "nobilitate notus ac forfcitudine,” 
and William (or Ordeiric)in the death-bed speech (657 B) says "prsecur- 
Bores mei prseoccupaverunt Engdrannum Comitem in castrum intrare 
festinantem, ipsumque fortiter pugnaatem, quia miles erat a^enimus, 
ocddexunt, et agmina ejus fugaverunt.” Hariulf, in the Chronide of Saint 
Biquier (iv. 21), calls him "homo fonnse ndrabilis.'* 

® Will. Piet. (94). "Perveniens tamen quo ire intendeiat, Res es- 
acerbatissiims animis summ^ vi prseddium atfcentavit ; Willelmum ab mrum- 
nis uti eriperet, pariter decrementum sui, stragem suorum vindicaret. Sed 
ubi negotium difficile animadvertdt, quippe iimnicos impetus tdera- 
venmt castdli mimimenta et militum 'virtus mque vdidse , , , , abire 
maturavit ” 
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home, having done nothing towards the immediate object chap. xii. 
of his journey, the relief of the besieged Count of Arques.^ 

He had however gained some partizans in Normandy, and 
one Norman fortress at least was betrayed into his hands. 

Its position shows that the rebellion must have spread far 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Arques. One Moulins 
Wimund, who commanded the fortress of Moulins, sur- 
rendered it to the King.^ The fortress thus gained by^^^’ 
Henry lay on the other side of the Seine, in the County 
of Hiesmes and Diocese of Seez, on the very frontier of 
the debateable lands of the House of Belesme.® The post 
was therefore an important one. It received a French It is gar- 
garrison, and its conunand was entrusted to a man of^n^j^Quy 
princely rank from a distant quarter of Gaul, whose pre- 
sence in the royal host is not the least perplexing thing 
about the story. This was Guy-Geoffrey, Count of Gas- 
cony, ^ son of that William of Aquitaine who bore the title 
of the Great. He was therefore brother of the prince who 
had suffered so hardly at the hands of Geoffrey of Anjou ; 
he was brother of the reigning Duke, who, from Peter, had 
changed his name to William,® and brother too of Agnes, 

^ So I understand the not veiy dear statement o£ William of Poitiers 
that the ISIing went away. 

* Will. Piet. 96. “In ips& mor^ obadionaJi Normannorum aliquant! 

potentiores ab Duce ad Regem defecerunt, quos jam antea conspirationis 
rebellantium occultique fuisse adjutor^s opinabile erat. Malevolentiam, qu& 
olim contra infantem fuerant inflati nondum evomuere totam. Eorum eo 
consortio Guimundus prsssidens munitioni quam appellant in 

manus Regis earn dedit.” William of Mahnesbuxy seems to make the 
movement a popular one ; “Hujusce obsidionis intervallo populus castii quod 
Molendinis didtur, exolescens, ad partes Regis incentore quodam Galterio 
transiit.” Is this Walter the same as the Wimund of the other William^ 

^ See Stapleton^ i. cxxxiii. et al. 

* Will. Piet. 96. “Guido frater Comitis Pictavensis Willdmi atque 
Romanse Imperatricis.” So Will. Malms. This Guy (see Art de Verifier 
les DateS; ii. 356) is the same as the Geoffrey whom Geoffirey Martel 
established in Gascony, See vol. ii. p. 622, 

® Chron. Maxent. 1058 (Labb^, ii. 210), **WiIIennus, qui et Petrus, 
cognomento Acer.” 
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CHAP. XII. the wife of the reigning Emperor, whose name was soon 
to become famous during the minority of her son.i Guy- 
Geoffrey himself, on his accession to his brother!s dominions 
a few years later, also changed his baptismal name for that 
1058-10S7. so familiar to his family^ and reigned as William the 
Return Eighth of Aquitaine and Sixth of Poitiers.^ By this time 
WiUUbm. Dtike William had returned to the siege ; he had no longer 
to fear the commission of any feudal offence by fighting 
The personally against his lord. The defenders of Arques were 
now sorely pressed by hunger. They contrived to send 
pressed, messages to King Henry ; but all was in vain.; no help 
came from their royal ally.^ At last the sure but slow 
means to which the Duke had trusted thoroughly did its 
The castle work ; Count William and his garrison surrendered, on 
wretched * Sole Condition that the horrors of Alenfon were not 
^siegeV^^^^ be repeated. Safety for life and limb was promised; 
the gates were opened, and a company came forth in whose 
sad condition the Norman panegyrist sees at least as much 
matter for scorn as for pity. Knights of renown through- 
out France and Normandy came forth with marks of hunger 
on their faces, and with their necks bowed down alike by 
hunger and by shame. Some rode on famished horses, 
whose feeble feet could hardly raise the dust or give forth 
the faintest sound as they crept along. Others came forth 
on foot, booted and spurred, bearing saddles on their backs^ 
seemingly ready for that last symbolical rite of humiliation 
in which the vanquished offered himself for the victor to 

^ -See vol. ii. p, 372. 

® In the Chromcle of Saint Maxentius he is called GeoiFrey in 1044, 1058# 
io 5 o, 1061, 1062, Guy and Geofirey in 1068, William in 1071, lastly in 
1086, "Guido qui et Gofiredus.” This is certainly the way to confuse 
genealogists. 

® Will. Piet. 95. "Rex denuo accitns multo et mis^e supplici nuncio 
venire abnuit.*’ The Archdeaicon now gets very eloquent, and gives us all 
the inner workings of the mind of one whom he " Papise partus.” It 
takes a minute or two to see that by this odd desenption he means the 
Count of Axques. 
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mount upon Ms back.^ And, if the proud gentlemen of chap xn, 
France and Normandy were brought so low as this, it is 
not wonderful if the aspect of their more lowly followers, 
the light-armed troops of the garrison, was equally sad.^ 

The news soon reached the fortress of Moulins, which was Guy of 
still held by the French troops under Guy of Aquitaine, ^^^ders 
The Poitevin prince, the brother-in-law of Csesar, had no Moulins. 
mind to tempt the strength of the Norman. He and his 
garrison, and the garrisons of such other posts as had been 
held by the royal forces, fled out of the land without 
waiting to be attacked.® Towards his own subjects the The Duke’s 
Duke more than kept the terms of his capitulation. Count 
William was not even called on to leave Normandy. He 
was offered licence to remain in the land and to keep a 
considerable estate, of which however it need hardly be said 
that his own famous hill-fortress was not to form a part."* 

But life in his native country had no longer any charms 
for him. The dispossessed Count and his wife, the sister Count wa* 
of the slain Count of Ponthieu, withdrew to the court of 
Count Eustace of Boulogne.® The fall of one William of ^ 

^ Boulcgne. 

Arques led the way to the advancement of the other. The 

Viscount had had no share in the treasons of the Count. 


^ TMs ceremony was gone through by the Oount-Bidiop Hugh (see vol. i, 
p. 460) to Richard the Good; '*Equestrem sellam ferens humeris, pro- 
volutus genibus Eichardi,” &c. Will. Gem. v, 16. PaJgrave, iii. 133. Cf. 
Will. Malms, iii. 235. So we now read in William of Pmtiers; “Pars 
ocreis et calcaribus omati [why?], insoHto comitatu incedentes, et eorum 
plerique sellam equestrem'incurvo languidoque dorso, nonnuUi solum se 
nutabundi vix eportantes.” 

^ Will. Piet. 95. Erat item cemere calamitatem leids armaturse egre- 
dientis foedam ao variam.” 

® Ib. 96. ‘*Verum et ii, et quiqui alias r^cti sunt a Francis, quum 
deditas esse comperissent Aicharum latebras, sese nostris fuga furati sunt.” 

* Ib. 95. Noluit extorrem et inopem casu magis pudendo erudaci ; sed 
cum gratis et possessionibus quibusdam amplis atque multorum redituum, 
patriam ei concessit.” 

® Will. Gem. \ui. 7. See Deville, p, 78 et seqq, I see no difficulty in 
reconciling the two accounts. 
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CHAP. XII. He was not indeed raised to fill a place whicli the Duke 
had learned to he too dangerous an elevation for any sub- 
The castle ject. The County of Talou was abolished ; the castle of 
5 ^^^*^Arques became a ducal possession; but the care of the 
fortress reared by the William of Arques who figures in 
Norman history was entrusted to that other William of 
Arques whose name is written in Domesday.^ 

Mariiag© Duke William was now allowed a few months of peace, 
William, and, having brought one troublesome matter to a happy 
lie seems to have thought it a fitting time to bring 
another matter of no less moment in his eyes to an end 
no less happy. It was in this year (1053), therefore pro- 
bably in the short interval between the French invasion 
which we have thus far followed and the second invasion 
which followed it in the next year, that William at last 
won his long-wished-for bride. Count Baldwin now 
brought his daughter to the frontier castle of Eu, and 
William led her thence to his palace at Rouen.^ I have 
already discussed the puzzling circumstances of this mar- 
riage ; I have already spoken of the indignation which it 
called forth among men so unlike one another as Malger 
and Lanfranc.^ Malger, it must not be forgotten, was a 
brother of the fallen Count of Arques ; he may have been 
concerned in his treason ; his deposition may have been his 
punishment. But the clemency which William showed 
towards the uncle who had been actually in arms may 
make us doubt whether he would have taken this kind of 
revenge on a kinsman who was at least not more guilty.** 
King Henry had failed to give any help to the defenders 
of Arques in their last extremity; but hatred towards 
Normandy was far from being lulled to rest in the breasts 
either of the French King or of the French people.. We 

^*See Deville, p, 89. * See above, p. 93, 

* See above, pp, 94, 102. * See above, p. 94. 
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seem to be carried back a hundred years, to the wars waged chap. xn. 
by Lewis and Hugh and Amulf against the defenceless Hatred of 
childhood of William Longiiword. Through the whole towards 
extent of the King^s domains, and through the domains 
of his chief vassals, the feeling of jealousy against Nor- 
mandy was bitter indeed. The King complained that 
Normandy, a land which had been part of the immediate 
possessions of his forefathers, even before they wore a 
Crown/ had now itself become almost a kingdom/ He, 
a crowned King, the over-lord of so many princes, the ally 
of the Eoman Emperor himself,® looked with an evil eye on 
the one corner of his realm whose master paid him no 
obedience/ We may doubt whether the vassalage of 
Flanders or Aquitaine, to say nothing of Barcelona, carried 
with it more of practical submission than the vassalage of 
Normandy; but, as I have explained more than once, there 
was no other among the great vassals of the Crown whose 
greatness seemed so directly stolen from that of the Crown 
itself, no other whose fief, by its very position, seemed so 
literally to hold its royal over-lord in fetters.® And jealousy Jealousy of 
of William and his Duchy was by no means confined to the 
King and his immediate subjects ; nearly all the princes 
of Gaul seem to have been for once ready to abet their 
suzerain against one whom they all alike dreaded and 
envied. That the Hammer of Anjou was eagerly waiting Geof&oy 
for the fitting moment to deal another blow need hardly be 
said. And the old hereditary grudge may have rankled 

^ See vol. ii. p. 199. 

^ Will. Fict. 96. ^^Normaamiam, quse sub R^bus Francorum egit ex 
autiquo, prope in regnuin evectam.” What would our old Mend Budo (see 
vol. i. p. 609) have said to the “prope” 2 

^ lb. “ Quum Imperatoiem Bomanum, quo majus potentiae sive digni* 
tatis nomen in orbe terrarum aJiud non est^ amicum et socium haberet.” 

* Ib. “Quum provinciis multis pieesideret potentibus, quarum domini 
aut rectores militise suse essent aduiimstri, Comitem Willehnum suum nec 
amicum nec militem, sed hostem esse,” 

® See above, p. 114. 
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CHAP. XII. in the bre^t of Theobald of Blois, now rejoicing in the 
higher dignity of Count of Champagne. He had won that 
and Cham- county by driving out his nephew Odo,^ and the favourable 
pag^e » reception which the dispossessed prince found at the court 
of William, his marriage with the Duke’s sister Adelaide, ^ 
may have been either the cause or the result of his uncle’s 
Wimam enmity. But it is hard to see how the power of Normandy 
Aquitiie. be threatening to a prince so distant as the Count of 
Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine. Nor had William given 
his southern namesake any offence, unless indeed the Duke 
of Aquitaine thought it his duty to avenge the ignominious 
escape of his brother from the dominions of the Duke of the 
Normans. Yet all these princes, we are told, were eager, in 
an unusual fit of loyalty, to avenge the wrongs of the King 
whom they all so faithfully served, but to whom the upstart 
Bastard at Rouen refused all obedience.® And all. King 
and princes, were specially stirred up by%ertain members of 
the royal family, whom it is not easy to identify, but who 
are said to have thought that Normandy, or some part qf it, 
might form convenient appanages for themselves.^ A joint 
expedition against Normandy, on a scale which should sur- 
pass all former expeditions, was agreed upon. 

The panegyrist of William lavishes all his rhetoric and 
all his powers of classical allusion to set forth the greatness 
of the danger by which Normandy was now threatened. 
Noi^dy himself, the conqueror of the Gauls, or a general 

'greater than Csesar, if Rome herself had produced a 
greater, might have felt fear at the approach of such a 

* Art de Y^rifier les Dates, ii. 614. * Ib. See vol. Si. p. 615. 

9 Will Piet. 97, Condolentes in e^dem Theobaldus, Piotavorum Co- 
mes, Gau&edus, item r^qni summates, qiid.dam insuper ixidignatioiie pri- 
vate. ixxtolerandmn ducebant sese Regis, quocumque preevia Tocareut, sigipds 
parere ; Willelmum Normaimorum nequaquam pro sed eonfideater 
atqueindesinenterad ejusmagmtudinem, quamaliquantumattri-vit, idterius 
atterendam, vel si qu^ viS. valeant, conterendam, in armis agitare.” 

* Ib. "Piseterea concupiebant Noimanniam, aut ejus partem, quidam 
Bqgis proximi.” 
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host as was now poured from every region of Gaul upon chap, xii, 
the devoted Duchy. ^ The whole land was stirred even to 
its remotest corners. The movement reached to the Ducal 
Burgundy, the most eastern fief of the Parisian Crown. 

It aroused the Gascon at the foot of the Pyrenees, and the 
men who dwelt among the volcanic peaks of less distant 
Auvergne, All these drew the sword; but France and 
Britanny, as the nearest of all to the Norman land, were 
the most eager for its destruction.® Through all Nor- 
mandy, the men of peaceful callings, the priest, the peasant, 
the burgher, all trembled for their wives, their children, 
their goods, their very lives. But they thought what a 
champion they had in their mighty Duke, and their hearts 
were comforted. Laying aside flourishes like these, and 
confessing the extreme difficulty of seeing the warriors 
of Gascony and Auvergne, or even those of Burgundy, 
there is no doubt that a great and unusual effort was made, 
both by the King and by those of his great vassals who 
were most immediately open to his influence. An invasion Union of 
of Normandy was decreed, which really was planned on a 
greater scale, and carried out in a more systematic way, 
than any that had ever gone before it. The whole forces 
of the royal domain — of France, in the language of the 
time — ^together with the forces of Count Theobald and of Guy of 
the new Count Guy of Ponthieu, were assembled for 
combined attack on the Duchy. Guy came, naturally 

1 Will. Piot. 79. “ Julium Csasarem, vel bellandi ’peridorem aJiquem, si 

fuerit peritior exercitas Romani ducem (ex xnille nadonibus ooacti ohm, 
dum Roma florentissima mille provinciis imperitasset) hujus agminis im” 
mamtate terreri potuisse affiimares.” 

® Ibj« ^'Burgfundiam, Ajnreniiam, atque Wasconiam properare videres 
honibiles feiro : imo vires tand r^gni, quantum in dimata mundi quatuor 
patent, cunctas, Pranciam tamen et Britanniam, quanto nobis vicinores, 
tanto ardentius infestas.” As he speaks of the “regnum/* he clearly means 
by Burgundy only the Duchy which held of the French Crown. His use of 
“ Francia” along with the rest, as the name of one part of Gaul, should be 
noticed. Compare the use of the word by Flodoard ; see vol. i p. 602. 
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iJHAP. xir. enougli, to avenge the death of his brother ^ what is most 
absSS^of ^ remarked is the seeming absence of the prince whom 
Geoffirj^ we should have expected to find first at the muster, the 
of Anjou. j,Qg|.2ggg CQ^jit of Anjou. Some of his subjects seem indeed 
to have shared in the expedition^ but there is no certain 
account of GeoJQ&rey himself till the campaign was over.^ 
His absence is not easily to be accounted for. The chroni- 
cles of his own country do not supply us with any records 
of other undertakings which might explain his failure to 
share in an enterprise which one would have thought would 
have had every charm for him. But, even in his absence, 
Eouble the muster was a great one. The forces of the King and 
NormSl^. vassals were divided into two armies for the invasion of 
1054. Normandy at two distinct points. Our Latin authorities, 
glad as ever to fall back on the geography of a past age, 
tell us how the forces both of Celtic and of Belgic Gaul 
were gathered together in two divisions. The Celtic host 
was to march under the command of the King in person, 
the forces of the Belgian la^ds under that of his brother 
Odo. With Odo was joined in command the King’s special 
favourite, Eeginald of Clermont, not the more famous 
Clermont in the distant land of Auvergne, but the lowlier 
Clermont in the nearer land of Beauvais. With them 
marched two other leaders of the rank of Count, Ralph of 
Montdidier, of whom we shah hear again, and one of 

^ Will. Fict. 98. Guido, Poutivi Comes, ad vindicandum fratrem In- 
gelranmmi nimis avidus.” Will. Malms, iii. 253. "Guido Pontivi Comes 
studiosius ultionis fratris iniendit.” 

* I find no mention of Geofftey as presenl^ except in William of Jumifeges 
(vii. 24), wbo malces him accompany the Ejng. This account is followed by 
Benoit of Sainte-More, 35245 ; 

"Li quens d’ Anjou Gefrei Maartd, 

Qui del ovraigne esteit mult bel, 

I vint od liche compaignie 
E od ses a>rchers de yalie.” 

But it is strange that William of Poitiers and the other writers should have 
left out so important a person, had he really been there, and his absence, 
hard as it is to account for it, agrees better with what follows. 
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whom we have already heard, Guy of Ponthieu.^ The cha.p. xn, 
vernacular poet more kindly helps us to the real names 
of the districts which are veiled under the obsolete 
titles delighted in by the Latin writers, Normandy 
was to be invaded on each side of the Seine, and the 
Seine was taken as the limit alike of the lands to be 
invaded and of the hosts which were severally to invade Forces of 
them.® The Northern, the Belgic, host was to enter 
the elder Normandy, the first home of Rolf, the French- 
speaking land of Rouen. They were to enter by way of 
Beauvais, to advance and ravage the land of Caux, the 
coast-land to the right of the Seine, the land around the 
minster of Fecamp and the castle of Lillebonne. They 
were to harry the whole district and diocese of Rouen, and 
to carry their ravages up to the metropolis itself.® To the 
muster of Odo came the men of primatial Rheims; the 
men too of Soissons, once the home of Merovingian royalty, 
and soon to become the guerdon of a Norman traitor.* 

There also were the men of La6n, where the line of the 
Teutonic Emperor had so long lingered, and the men of 
Noyon, the city which had beheld the lasting inaugu- 

* Ord. Vit. 657 D (cf, 638 D). Aliam [phalangem] Odoni fiutri suo ac 
Eainaldo de Qaro Monte, et duobus Consulibus, Eadulfo de Monie-Deddem 
atque Widoni de Pontivo, commendavit.” William of Poitiers, like Bicker 
of old (see yol. i. pp. 210, 598), is strong in bis antiquated geography. He 
tells us (98) how ^'Quantus miles inter Sequanam et Garonnam fluvios 
colligeretur (quas gentes multas uno nomine Celtigallos appellant) ; ” then 
about those who were “inter flumen Bhenum [Henry the Frank’s notions 
about the Bhine Rentier were doubtless difiTerent] et Sequanam coUecti, quse 
Gallia Bdgica nuncupatur.” Lastly, “Begem insuper comitabatur Aquitania 
pars Gallim tertia.” Beginald of Clermont is “Bainaldus &imiliaiissimus.” 

Was he commissioned to supply the incapacity of Odo ^ See vd. i. p. 466. 

^ Boman de Bou, 9919 ; 

“La gent de dous parz a mandee 
Si come Saine I’a devisee.” 

® Ord. Vit. 657 D. “Ut per vada Eptse Neustriam dto introirent, 

Braium et Calcegium totumque Bothomagensem pagum invaderent ferro et 
£amm^, nec ne rapinis usque ad mare penitus devastarent.” 

* See above, p. 119. 

VOL. III. L 
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ration of tlie Parisian Kingdom,^ There marched the 
forces of Vermandois, whose Carolingian Lord appeared 
as the loyal homager of the upstart dynasty.® The pro- 
mise of Norman spoil drew the men of Amiens, soon to 
become the flock of the Prelate whose verse was to hand 
down to us the minutest contemporary record of Norman 
victory.® Not yet a father of the Church, he may well him- 
self have followed, among the men of his native Ponthieu, 
to avenge a slaughtered nephew and a self-banished niece.^ 
Thither men came from Meulan on the Seine and from 
Beaumont on the Oise/ from the corn-fields of Brie and 
from the rose-gardens of Provins.® By twenties, by hun- 
dreds, by thousands, the force of all the lands right of the 
Seine gathered under the banners of Guy and Odo, to 
carry slaughter and devastation through those parts of 
Normandy which lay on their own side of the great 
Norman river. 

The other muster gathered round the standard of the 
King himself. Thither came the men of those ancient 
cities of central Gaul, which, now no less than then, which 
then no less than in the days of Csesar and in the old time 
before him, still sit, each one as a lady for ever,"^ by the 

* Hugh Capet was crowned at Noyon. Richer, iv. 12, See vol. i p. 239. 

* Roman de Ecu, 9923. de Melant 4 de Vennendeiz." See above, 

p. 119. The reigning Count was Herbert the Fourth. 

* Guy, Bishop of Amiens, the author of the poem Bello Hastingensi” 
(see Will. Gem. vii. 44), was a son of Ingdram the First and unde of Guy 
and of Ingelram the Second, He succeeded to the see about 1058. 

* See above, pp. 136, 139. 

5 Wace, 9925, says ‘‘Cels ^eFland/res fe de Belmont,” and Benoit (35255) 
“ La furent Flammc e Poher.” But the presence of subjects of Baldwin is 
exceedingly unlikdy, and Benoit in some sort confutes himself by adding 
“ E Braibengon e Haineur,” thus getting beyond the borders of the Western 
realm within which the others strictly coniine themsdves. He was most 
likely mislGd, as others have been since, by the grand talk about the Rhine. 

* That is. If Previns roses, brought from the East by pilgrims or cru* 
Baders, had reached Europe so soon, 

* Isaiah xlvii, 7, 
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banks of their ancient rivers or on the proud crests of their chap. xn. 
everlasting hills. If their peaceful calling did not keep 
them by their thrones and altars, the crosses of three 
Metropolitans might have been borne to the camp of 
Henry. The men of Bourges and Berry^ came from 
around the steep of old Avaricum, whence Ambigatus had 
sent forth his swarming colonists to more southern lands, ^ 
and where Vercingetorix had bid defiance to the mightiest 
of southern invaders.* Thither too came the men of Sens, 
the countrymen of Brennus and his host, the city whose 
sons had encamped upon the Roman Forum and had wound 
their way round the steep of the Roman Capitol.^ And 
from the banks of the rushing Loire, from around the 
towers of Saint Martin and Saint Gatian, came the men 
of Tours, the fellow-citizens of so many saints, whose land, 
now crushed beneath the Hammer of Anjou, had once 
seen the Hammer of Christendom break in pieces the hosts 733. 
of the False Prophet. Thither too came the contingents 
of the other cities by the great boundaiy stream, the men 
of Count Theobald’s Blois and of King Henry’s Orleans. 

There were the men of the border-land of Perche, and of 
the King’s own towns of Etampes and Montlhery, towns 
whose fame, such as it is, was reserved for later days. 

Thither came the men of the bocage and the men of the 

' Roman de Ron, 9943. ''De Bouiges de Bern.” As usual, the 
names of the cily and of the district are both slightly varying forms of the 
old Gaulish name ; but it is curious to see them distinguished in such a 
marked way, which seems not to be done in any other part of the 
catalogue. 

® Livy, V. 34. '‘Celtarum quss pars Gallise terda est penes Bituriges 
summa imperii fuit ; ii Begem Celtico dabant, Ambigatus is fuit,” &c. Then 
follows the account of his sending forth the Colonies under his sister’s sons 
Bellovesus and Sigovesus. Did the special sanctity of a sister’s son (see 
vol. ii. p. 367) extend to the Celts ^ 

® Csesar, B. G. vii. 18, 19. Merivale, Roman Empire, ii. 14. 

* Livy, V. 35. Senones recentissimi advenarum.” They alone seem to 
have been concerned in the taking of Rome. 

L 2, 
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plaiiij^ the men of the vast cornland which surrounds the 
hill of Chartres^ the hill where Druids had once held their 
orgies, but where the rites of the heathen had now given 
way to the learning and holiness of Prelates like Fulbert 
and like Ivo. Full no doubt of faith in that revered relic 
before which Rolf and his pirate-host had quailed,^ the 
land of the old enemy of Richard the Fearless® sent forth 
its forces to wreak a tardy vengeance on the successor 
alike of Rolf and of Richard. 

The host of Celtic Gaul held its trysting-plaee at a spot 
doomed to be memorable and fatal above all other spots 
in the history of the Conqueror. King Henry’s standard 
was pitched in the border town of Mantes, the town ruled 
by a grandson of -®thelred, a nephew of Eadward/ a 
prince whose death was to bring undeserved reproach upon 
the Conqueror’s name and whose cily was to behold the 
last and least worthy of his exploits. Mantes, the frontier 
post of France against Normandy, was a spot whose posi- 
tion had made it a favourite haunt of William’s Wiking 
fathers in the days when Rouen was still a post to be 
won, and when Paris was still a post to be threatened. 
No other spot lay as a more convenient centre between 
the two great cities of the Seine. On the left bank, the 
higher ground on which the town itself stands slopes 
gently to the river. A range of loftier hills, as all along 
this part of the course of the Seine, bounds the valley on 
the other side. But at this point the stream divides, and 
two large islands, resorts such as the pirates of the North 
so dearly loved, by their bridges, old and new, at once 

^ Roman de Eon, 9941 ; 

‘‘Cels de Perclie h del Chartrain, 

Cels del boscage h cels dd plain.” 

® See vd, i. p, 165. 

® See vol, i. p, 230. 

* See Ord. Yit. 655 C. He gives Eiilk Bidnop of Amiens, the predecessor 
of Gny, as a third son of Drogo and Godgifu besides Walter and Ralph. 
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divide and unite the town itself and its suburb of Limay, chap. xii. 
The islands of the Seine^ like the islands of the Loire, had 
often seen Eolf and Hasting moor their barks and tell over 
their plunder ; and now it was around those islands that 
the host assembled which was at last to take vengeance 
for those old wrongs, and to bring the sons of the Pirates 
to an utter^ if a tardy, submission. The host that gathered 
at Mantes, the host under the command of the King 
himself, was to enter and harry the land of Evreux and 
the land of Rouen; the King of the French would ride 
by Lisieux to the sea from which the hated intruders could 
no longer keep him ; he would come back by Auge, lord 
of all those lands within the Norman border where the 
tongue and life of France had taken root, and whose in- 
habitants had been his brothers -in -arms on the day of 
Val-fes-dunes.^ The Bastard might perhaps still be allowed 
to reign over his old enemies ; the rough Northern blood 
of Bayeux and Coutances might have him, if they would, 
for their ruler ; but the old grant, wrung in the days of 
weakness from King Charles and Duke Robert, should 
be recovered by a prince who united the claims of La6n 
and of Paris, and who had made up his mind to be no 
longer kept out of his own Rouen and cut off from the 
mouth of his own Seine. 

The preparations of Duke William were equal to the:^epara- 
great strait in which he found himself. He called 
out the whole force of his Duchy. To meet the twofold He gathers 
invasion he gathered a twofold army, each division 
which was to defend one side of the Seine against the 
approaching enemy. For his own share he took the de- 

fence of the lands on the left bank of the river, the lands opposed to 

the King. 

^ Roman de Eon, 9948, 

''Normanz manace, mult se vante Tres k'a la mer chevalchera, 

K'il destruireit Evrecin, E par Auge s"en reveindra.” 

Eosmeis destruira ^ Lieviii 
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CHAP. XII. threatened by the King in person. Had he cast away the 
feudal scruple which we have seen acting upon his mind 
scruple. during the siege of Arques ? Did he now deem that so 
many wrongs had at last absolved him from every duty 
of a vassal^ and that he might now^ without a stain on his 
honour or his conscience, go forth, and, if need be, meet 
his lord in battle face to face? Or did he foresee that, 
as the event proved, no such meeting would be needful ? 
Did he know that the surest way to avoid meeting his 
lord face to face was to go forth in person to meet him ? 
However this may be, William now took on himself the 
immediate duty of protecting the lands against which 
King Henry was marching, the lands between the Seine 
Willkm’s and the Dive.^ For their defence he gathered the forces 
of the neighbouring districts. The warriors of the hilly 
land of Auge, where the mouth of the Dive was then a 
famous haven, came to meet the King who had specially 
marked out their district as one object of his attack. The 
men of Falaise and of the whole county of Hiesmes 
pressed, as ever, to the standard of the sovereign who was 
more specially their own. Ealph of Tesson, no longer 
doubtful, no longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath, came once more to yield that help which 
had been found so effectual on an earlier day of battle.® 
All these were men who had fought on William’s side 
when the French monarch had passed as a deliverer 
through the lands which he now entered as an enemy. 


, Loyalty of But others came on that day to William’s muster who, 
at Henry’s former coming, had fought against King and 


^ Old. Vit. 657 D. '*Ego e contra non s^nis process, contra Regis 
inapaHa per litus Sequanse cum meis me semper opposui,” So Roman de 
Rou, 9965 ; 

''L'altre ont li Dus od 
Ki remaindrant cuntre li Rel.” 

He then goes on with the catalogue. 

* See vd. ii. p, 254, 
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Duke alike. The men of the Bessin were there to atone chap, xii, 
for the error of the day when they had met their prince 
in arms. Hamon Dentatus slept in his honoured tomb 
at Esquay Grimbald lay with his fettered limbs in some 
lowlier grave j ^ and, since they were gone, no traitor had 
disturbed the faithfulness of the Saxon land. And it is 
with a special thrill of pride that the island poet tells 
us how the barons of the Cdtentin^ were there too, ready 
as before to break a lance with the French invader,* but 
this time to break it not as the rebels but as the loyal 
subjects of their own prince. And from still more distant 
corners of his Duchy men pressed to "William’s standard. 

The brother whom he had advanced, Robert the son of 
Herleva and Herlwin, led the men of his county to the 
ducal muster. He came from the fortress of which the Contingent 
Duke had deprived, perhaps defrauded, his cousin and 
namesake, now a wanderer and an adventurer in the most 
distant field of Norman valour.® The Lord of Mortain 
had fixed his home in the most picturesque of all 
the picturesque sites in which the Norman chiefs seem 
to have delighted. His castle on the rock has been 
wantonly destroyed to make way for one of the barbarous 
official buildings of modem France. But the land from 
which Robert brought his warriors still keeps its charm ; 
the cliffs, the winding dells, and, rarest sight of all, the 
waterfalls, great and small, bounding from one rocky stage 
to another, are there still ; the grand and simple church, 
of a somewhat later age, still remains, and, yet above town 
and castle, rise still loftier heights, from which the eye 
may range as far as the Mount of the Archangel. And, 

* See vol ii. p. 257. * Ib, p. 265. 

^ Boman de Bon, 9967 ; 

“ Venir fist cds de Beesdn 
E li Barimz de Oostentin.” 

® See vol. ii. p. 289 et seqq 


* See vol. ii. p 256. 
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more distant still ^ than the men of Mortain^ came the men 
of the march against the Breton, the men of Avranches, 
viscounty and city, where the proudest steep in all the 
Norman land, crowned, alas, no longer by its vanished 
minster, takes in the Archangel’s Mount as but one point 
in a landscape where half Normandy and Britanny seem 
to lie at the beholder’s feet. From the Coesnon to the 
Dive^ from Seez to Cherbourg, all were there, stout of 
heart and ready of hand, to guard their country and 
their sovereign against the attacks of their faithless 
over-lord. 

The plan of the Duke was to stand wholly on the 
defensive. All provisions of every kind were to be moved 
out of the King’s line of march ; the cattle were to be 
driven to the woods, and the peasants to be sent to take 
care of them there.® He would himself with his division 
follow the King’s steps; he would encamp near him, and 
would be sure to cut off every man who strayed from the royal 
camp for forage or plunder,® The like policy was enjoined 
on the defenders of the lands beyond the Seine. The men 
of Caux and of the other districts in that quarter were 
placed under four of the chief men of their own district. 
Old Hugh of Gournay, at the head of the men of Braye, 
came from his frontier town by the minster of Saint 
Hildebert, the town whose name he was to transfer to 


^ Roman de Rou, 9968 ; 

''E cels del val de Moretoing 
E d’ATrenohes ki est plus loing.” 

’ Ib. 9975; 

Mult prez serdt, 90 diet, del Bei, La viande fist trestumer 
Press del Rex se lierbergereit, De la ii li Reis dut passer : 

E des forriers garde prendreit : Li bestes fist as bois mener 

N’ireieiit mie luing en forage, Et as yilains les fist garder.’’ 

ui’aient, s"il poet, damage. 

^ Win. Mahns. iii. 233. '' Juxta Regis castra sensim obambulans, . . . 
ut nec couunus pugzxandi copiam faceret, nec provindam coiam se vastari 
sitteret.” 
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more than one spot in conquered England.^ Count Robert 2cii. 
of Eu came from the other frontier town so lately honoured 
by the marriage rites of his sovereign. William Crespin 
came from the less famous Bee of the land of Caux,® whose 
name is eclipsed by that more honoured namesake which 
was then the light of Normandy. And Walter Giffard, 
who had so well kept the wooden castle below the steep 
of Arques,® was now to take his share in warfare of a freer 
and a wilder ^kind. Till the whole force of the land could 
be got together, the Barons of Eastern Normandy were 
bidden to watch the foe, to skulk in the woods, and to give 
the invaders no opportunity for an attack.^ 

The right division of the French army, the division of 
Belgic Gaul, seems to have entered Normandy somewhere French, 
near the frontier town of Aumale. They passed on, com- 
mitting every sort of ravage as they went. '•Saracens, we 
are told, could not have done worse.^ Houses great and 
small were burned; so were churches and monasteries; 
moveable goods were carried off, among which, as in old 
Greek warfare, human prey seems to have been thought 
not the least valuable. The peasants whom they fell in 
with were seized and carried off;® women were everywhere 
ravished; children and old men seem to have been put 

^ Eoman de Eou, 9960. Et de Gornai li viel Huon.” Old indeed, as 
Mr. Taylor (Wace, 217) truly says, if he had found his bride at the court 
of King Pippin. Yet he lived to fight at Senlac. The xiame survives at 
Barrow Gurney in Somerset and elsewhere. 

® See Taylor’s Wace, 171. De Crisp. Gen., Giles 343. 

^ See above, p. 129. To these four William of Poitiers adds Hugh of 
Montfort. « 

* Eoman de Eou, 9983-9989. Of. Benoit, 35325. William of Poitiers 
rather slurs this part over, in order to bring in the carnage of Mortemer 
at once. 

‘ Beoolt, 36339 ; 

^'Si ce fuissent genz Sarrazine, 

Ne fiessent ten descepline.” 

® Eoman de Rou, 10007. ** Vilains pement, fames porgiesent.” Benoit 

goes more into detail. 
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to death, at onee,^ In this way they marched on till they 
reached Mortemer, not Mortemer by the forest of Lions, 
but a more northern Mortemer, which draws its whole 
claim to remembrance from the events of this campaign. 
The country through which they passed may be called 
hilly; but the hills have no specially marked or picturesque 
character. The town of Aumale stands on a comparative 
height, which slopes away by a gradual descent to the 
west. A bottom, in no way specially marked by nature, 
divides this hill from another of the same kind, the road 
over which leads the traveller to the town of Drincourt 
on the Dieppe, now known as Neufch^Lte^in-Braye. From 
the neighbourhood of this point the river Eaulne flows 
down to meet the Dieppe and the Varenne by the castle 
of Arques. In the space between the two hills, a little 
way from the road, and almost hidden by trees, lie the 
shell of a round tower on its mound, a church of but small 
attractions, and a few scattered houses and gardens, so 
far from forming a town that they are hardly worthy 
to be called a village. That spot is Mortemer ; and the 
absence of anything remarkable in the Mortemer of the 
present day is the best witness of the event which made 
Mortemer famous in the days of William. In those days 
Mortemer was evidently a town of some size, according 
to the standard of the eleventh century. There is no sign 
that the town was fortified; the tower which still remains 
has doubtless supplanted a donjon of the earlier type ; but 
it was the mere private fortress of the lord and not the 
defence of the town itself. The change in the condition 
of the place must have been great. Mortemer can now 
hardly supply entertainment to a passing traveller; but 
we are told that the French army took up their head- 

‘ Benoit, 35341 ; 

" N’i espaiment h, liens vivanz, 

N’as Tielles genz ne as enfenz.” 
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quarters there, on account of the good and plentiful ac- chap, xii, 
commodation which the town afforded.^ Mortemer became 
a centre of systematic plunder. The French devoted the 
day to pillage \ the neighbourhood was harried with fire 
and sword ; stores of cattle and wine were brought in to 
Mortemer ; and the night was given to feasting, drinking, 
and every kind of excess,^ 

The Norman leaders had been well served by spies, and TJie 

FtgxicIi Sit 

they had now found just such an opportunity as they had Mortemer 
been waiting for. One vigorous blow might crush one^^^^®®^ 
division of the. invaders altogether, and the force of all Nor- Normans^ 
mandy might then turn against the other. The four 
leaders, with Hugh of Montfort, and Roger of Mortemer, 
the lord of the town in which the enemy had fixed them- 
selves, at the head of the whole levies of the country, 
made a night march upon the unexpecting invaders. The 
Norman force reached Mortemer at day-break. They 
found no preparations for defence; most of the French were 
still asleep. With the true Norman instinct, they tried 
fire as the first means of attack. The Frenchmen were 
awakened by the burning of the houses in which they were 
quartered. The confusion was frightful ; men had to arm 
themselves in the midst of the flames and with the enemy 
pressing around them. One man would fain mount his 
horse, but he could hot find his bridle ; another, still less 
lucky, could not find the door of the house in which he was 
lodged.® The most part strove to cut their way out of the 

^ Bomaa de Rou, 9990 ; 

Mortemer se herbeigiereat ; 

Par Taesement des ostelz.” 

And again, looio ; 

Asez truverent biax ostelz.” 

So Benoit, 35353 ; 

** Mais la nmt aiment les deliz 

Bes bona mangers e les bons liz.” 

® Will. Grem. vii. 24. “ In incendiis et mulierum ludibriis occupati.” 

8 Roman de Rou, 10031 (cf. Benoit, 35394 et seqq ); 

“ Td kuide son cbeval munter, Tel kuide de I’ostel issir 

Ki el frein ne poet assener, Ki a Pus ne poet avenir.” 
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burning town, but they found the head of each street 
guarded by Norman soldiers.^ Yet, according to every 
account, the French, though taken at such a disadvantage, 
resisted manfully, and kept up the struggle for several 
hours, from the dawn of a winter’s day till three hours 
after noon.® The great mass of the French were cut to 
pieces; a few escaped to skulk in the woods, but the 
greater number were cut down either in the town itself 
or in the attempt to escape. The burned and charred 
ruins, the dunghills, the fields and paths around the town, 
were covered with dead and wounded men. Only those 
were spared who were worth sparing for the sake of their 
ransom. Many a Norman soldier, down to the meanest 
serving-man in the ranks, carried off his French prisoner ; 
many an one carried off his two or three goodly steeds 
with their rich harness. In all Noimandy there was not 
a prison that was not full of Frenchmen.® As for the 
leaders of the expedition, Odo the King’s brother was 
among the first to escape; Reginald of Clermont was 
equally lucky But the princes of Ponthieu were less 

^ Eoman de Ecu, 10035 ; 

** Nonnaziz gardouent les iessues, 

E li trepas as chiefs des rues.” 

So Benoit, 35404. He tells us (35399); 

E li mortel brait sunt si grant 
Que Tom n’i oist Den tenant.” 

Compare GioYanni Villani’s (xii. 66. Murat, xiii. 948) description of the 
bombards at Crecy ; ** Che facieno si grande tremuoto e romore, che parea 
che Iddio tonasse.” 

® Will. Gem. -m. 24. ‘‘Mane commissum helium in continua csede 
occumbentium ad usque nonam ab utiisque est protractis.” So Eoman de 
Eou, 10039; 

“ Dez li nmtin soleil leyant 
Tresk'a none dd jur passant,” 

The war took place “ in hieme ante Quadragesimam” (Ord. Vit. 658 A), 

^ Eoman de Eou, 1005 1 ; 

“ N’i out gaires si yil gallon Od tut I’altre menu hemeis. 

Ki u’ enmenast Franceiz prison, N* out chartre en tute Normendie, 

E bds destriers n’out dous u treis, Ki de Franedz ne fust emplie,” 

* “ Equorum yelodtate saluti consulunt,” says William of Poitiers (98), 
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fortunate. Waleran, the Count’s brother, was slain, fight- 

ing valiantly.^ Count Guy himself was taken prisoner, of 

and was kept as the Duke’s captive at Bayeux for 

years. He was at last released, but only on doing homage ^nrof^ 

to the Duke of the Normans, and binding himself 

his new lord for the yearly service of a hundred knights leased on 

whenever he should be called on.^ Ralph of Montdidier to 

fell into the hands of Roger of Mortemer, whose castle, 

perhaps the only stone building in the town, remained 

standing among the flames. By one of those strange 

feudal complications which we so often meet with inMont^dier 

^ througih a> 

those times, the Lord of Mortemer had become the man feudal 
of the Count of Montdidier.® Roger remembered his®“^“^^®* 
duty to his lord, even when that lord appeared in the 
guise of an enemy. He tended him friendly in his castle 
for three days, and then took him to his own house in 
peace.^ But this discharge of feudal duty was held by 
Duke William to be inconsistent with his duty as the 
vassal and the subject of a greater master. All Roger’s 
services could not plead against this ill-timed tenderness Roger 
to a foe. He was banished from Normandy, and, though 
after a while he was allowed to return and to receive again Juke, and 

, his castle 

the rest of his lands, the castle from which he drew his confiscated, 
name was withheld from him. That castle the Duke 

whose account is confused, and who seems anxious to pass gS the surprise 
as a regular battle. Orderic (658 A) says “ velocitate pedum viguerunt,” 

He also calls it terribile proelium,” &c , but I do not see that this con- 
tradicts Wace’s account, grounded on William of Jumieges. 

^ Roman de Rou, 10049, after recording the captivity of Guy ; 

Maiz Valeran, sun frere, unt mort, 

Chevalier mult vaillant b fort.” 

® Ord, Vit. 658 A. ** Post duos annos hominium ab eo tali tenore 
recepi, ut exinde mihi semper fidelis exsisteret, et militare servitium, ubi 
jussissem, cum centum militibus mihi singulis annis exhiberet.*^ 

* Ib, Hominium enim jamjudum illi fecerat.” 

* Ib. ‘*In tali ergo necessitate pulcrum illi et competens servitium 
impendit, dum in oastro suo ilium triduo protexit et postea salvum ad sua 
perduxit,” 
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CHAP. xn. granted to a brave and rising knigbt, William of Warren,^ 
stowed on name from a fortress by the northern Varenne 

William of which has since exchanged its name for that of Bellen- 
combre.® He, like his predecessor Eoger, and so many 
others, was the Duke’s kinsman through the forester of 
Caux;® he lived to become the husband of the Duke’s 
stepdaughter,* to win for himself an Earldom in England, 
and to be the forefather of one who, two hundred years 
later, could appeal, like the Bastard himself, to his own 
sword as the surest tenure by which he held it.® 

SmgS^to news, we are told, was carried the same night® 

William, to the Duke in his quarters on the other side of the Seine. 
His first feeling was thankfulness to God, who had given 
him so great a success without any loss, at any rate with- 
out any considerable loss, of his own men."^ His next 
thought was how to improve the occasion so as to get 
rid of the other division of the invading army with even 
less trouble. He would himself send the news to his royal 
message to over-lord. We are not told exactly where the two armies 
the King, encamped, but it was doubtless somewhere between 

the Seine and the Dive,, and one description places the 

* Ord Vit^ 658 A. “ CaiStrum tamen Mortui-maris, in quo inimicum 
meum salvaTit, illi Jure, ut rear [it is curious to see the Conqueror on his 
defence]]} ahstuh, sed Guillelmo de Guairenn^, consanguineo ejus, tironi 
legitimo, dedi.” All about William of Warren and his family will be found 
in Mr, Stapleton's paper in the Archseological Journal, iii. 8, 14. 

® Stapleton, Arch. Journal, p. 6. 

s William of Warren and Roger of Mortemer were both descended from 
Herfast, a brother of the Duchess Gmmor. Will. Gem. viii. 37. 

* See above, p. 86. 

* Eor the femous answer of John Earl of Warren (a descendant of William 
in the female line) to the Commissioners ** Quo Warranto ” in Edward the 
First’s time, see Walter of Hemingburgh, ii. 6. 

® Roman de Ron, 10063 J 

*'Cele nuit m^isme asez tost 
Vint la novele al Due en Tost.” 

^ Benoit gets eloquent on this head, and gives us (35469 et seqq.) a 
picture of William at his devotions ; “ ses mains jointes,” od lermes de 
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French army by the side of a river with overhanging cliffs.' chap, xir. 
The camp of the Duke was not far off. A messenger was 
at once sent oflF, to announce in a startling way the loss 
which had fallen on the royal army on the other side 
of the Seine. Some make the messenger chosen for hisRaipiiof 
task a man of lofty and famous lineage. He was, we are 
told, Ralph of Toesny or of Conches, the grandson of the 
famous Roger, the proud descendant of Malahulc, the man 
who had sought for a kingdom in Spain, and who had been 
one of the scourges of Normandy in the days of William^s 
childhood.® Of Ralph we shall hear again at Senlac, how 
he refused, like Walter GiflSard, to undertake any duty, 
however honourable, which kept him back from dealing 
his blows against the English.® Thus high of birth and of 
spirit, he and his were connected by marriage with other 
houses of equal &me. His own wife was of the line of 
Montfort his sister was the wife of the famous William 
Pitz-Osbern,® and his son, in after years, when his house 
was transferred from Normandy to England, became the 
husband of one of the daughters of our martyred Waltheof.® 

Ralph of Toesny then, or it may be some lowlier mes- Ddiveiy 
senger, rode to the French camp ; he climbed, some say me^ge at 
a tree, some say a lofty rock, which overlooked the tent 

1 Benoit, 35493; 

“Log^e fu en ten njaniere 
Par son Teve d’une riviere : 

E sor eus fu grant la fal^e.’’ 

* See vol. i. p. 460 ; ii. p. 196. That the messenger was Ralph of Toesny 
is afiBimed by William of Jumidges (vii. 24), Orderic (658 B, where the tale 
is of course put into WilHam’s own mouth), and Benoit (35479). William 
of Poitiers (99) says only “caute instructum quemdam,” and Wace (10074) 
says expresdy, 

“Fist un home tost env^ier, 

Ne sai varlet u esquier.’^ 

^ See Roman de Rou, 12718. 

* See Orderic, 576 B, 687 D. On this Elizabeth or Isabel, see Palgrave, 
iv. 249, 259. 

* Will. Gem. vii. 25. 


« Ord. Vit, $13 D. 
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CHAP, xn. of the King.^ The stillness of the night was broken, the 
slumbers of the King were disturbed, by a voice, which 
might seem to come from another world, shouting aloud, 
^‘Frenchmen, awake, ye are sleeping too long; go forth 
and bury your friends who lie dead at Mortemer.” The 
King and his friends talked together and wondered. But 
the tidings thus strangely brought to them were soon 
spread abroad. Some make the Norman baron reveal 
himself^ and tell in his own person how Odo had fled^ 
how Guy was in bonds, how Waleran was slain.® Others 
seem to make the news come from some other source, from 
some fugitive escaped from Mortemer, or from that mere 
mysterious power of rumour which seems to travel faster 
than any post.® At all events we are told that a panic 

* WiUiam of Poitiers (99) and Wace (10077), do not call the 

messenger Ralph of Toesny, make him climb a tree. (Of. Herod, vi, 79.) 
Ordeiic does not mention his position, and William of Jtunidges (vii. 24) and 
Benoit (354®^) 1 dm climb the high rock—*' in qnodam proximo 

monte,” according to William— already spoken of. To cHmb a tree was 
seemingly below the dignity of a descendant of Malahnlc. 

® WiUiam of Jnmidges, followed by Benoit, makes Ralph say who he is, 
and describe the event of the battle at some length— at greater length of 
course in Benoit than in WiUiam. This, I think, quite takes away from 
the startling and spectral effect of the scene in Wace, 10077 ; 

“En un arbre le fist munter, Alez vos amis enterrer, 

E tute nuit en haut crier • Ki sunt ocdz k Mortemer,* 

'Eranceiz, Pranceiz, levez, levez, Li Reis 01 ke cil cria 
Tenez vos veies, trop dormez ; Merveilla sei, mult s’esmaia.” 
William of Poitiers says only, " Dux Willelmus noote intempest^ caute 
instructum quemdam direxit, qui tristem Regi victoriam propius castra 
ipsius ab alto arboris per singula indamavit.” Orderic (658 B) is still 
shorter ; « Per Radulfum de ToeniS. quse trans Sequanam contigerant Regi 
Prancorum mandavi.” 

* So I understand Wace (10089) ; 

“ Endementres k’al Rei parloent, E par tute terre espandue, 

E de noveles demandoent, Ke tut li mielx de lor 

Eis vus la novde venue Esteit k Mortemer occiz.*’ 

He had jpst before said (10067) ; 

'^O’est une chose, ke novele, E ki bone novele porte 

Ki mult est errant et isnele, Seurement bute k la porte ** 

So Will. Piet, 100. "Famk referente, qure tarn felsi quam veri nuntia 
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fell on King Henry and his host. Before the sun had ch.\.p, xn, 
well dawned, all was ready for a retreat. Hommen were 
mounted, sumpter-horses were loaded, the tents and huts iVench 

. army. 

which had formed the royal camp were all burning. All 
faces were now turned, not towards Eouen or Lisieux^ but 
towards Paris or more distant cities. The retreat was 
a hasty one ; men were glad to get as fast as they could 
out of so dangerous a land. Their march, or rather their 
flight, was undisturbed by William ; King Henry reached 
his capital in safety, and his barons and other followers, 
the mighty armament of all Celtic Gaul, were scattered 
every man to his own home.^ 

There is something half romantic, half grotesque, about sto^ 
the details of this campaign. Yet the substance of the ©f Noimau 
tale comes from contemporary writers, and the whole story 
is eminently characteristic of William^ and indeed of his 
people. No people of warriors were ever more ready than 
the Normans to exchange, whenever need called for the 
exchange, the skin of the lion for that of the fox.® As- 
suredly neither William the Bastard nor Robert Wiscard 
was at all lacking in any form of courage ; but it was, 
after all, their craft rather than their courage which set 
them so high above the rest of the world. It is quite lUustra- 

tion of 

possible that seven years may have abated somewhat of WiUiam’a 
that impetuous energy of early youth with which William 

volat.” Compare Mr. Grote's remarks and quotations on the Hist, 

of Greece, v. 260. 

* Will. Piet. 99. Rex attonitus inopinato nuntio, procul omni cuncta* 
tione signo antelucano suos in fugam exdtavit ; summe necessaiium ratus 
quam maxima celeritate Hoimannife finibus discedere.” 

* Plutarch, Moralia, ii. 51 (ed. Tauchnitz). Upbt ro^t ^iyennas aMv 

Iffl hC dirdrjys voKKd. vpd(rfftiv, dfs dyd^ioy roO *Hpa»k4ov^, [d 

AiS(ravdpos]f ‘^Onov fXT) k^iievfTrai ^ Ktovrtft vpospanriw kmt dAameiajiy. 

So Eunapios, p. 65, ed. Bonn. *0 'Pajjmos "Sllapios rhv dvrtirakcv SvAA.oi' 

SivKcw/ Brjpiov htoKaXSwi dX^irc/ca /cod Xiovra^ pBXXov <f>o^€ia 6 ai r^v 

dXdnreKa, 

M 
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CHAP. XII, spurred across the plain of Val-es- dunes to smite the rebel 
His policgr. of Bayeux with his own hand.^ He may have learned — 
perhaps from the teaching of Sling Henry himself^ — that 
it is not always the duty of a general to thrust himself 
forward wherever danger happens to be keenest. But it 
is certain that, twelve years later, William was as ready 
as he had ever been for deeds of the highest personal 
prowess, whenever personal prowess was the surest way 
to success. The difference between William and most men 
of his age was that he had now learned that it was no 
mark of wisdom or of courage to run risks which might 
be avoided, or to jeopard his own life and the lives of his 
followers, when the same object might be gained by easier 
means. He had, by this time at least, learned to rise 
above the follies of mere chivalry, above the mere sense- 
less love of giving and taking blows without an object. 
Nor had he a spark of that impetuous patriotism which 
led the nobler soul of Harold to deem no shame so great 
as the shame of leaving a rood of English ground to be 
harried by the stranger. We may acquit William of all 
wanton oppression ; we may fully believe that the suffer- 
ings of his people roused his indignation.® But he could 
stifle that indignation ; he could stand calmly by and 
behold their sufferings, if he thought that he could gain 
his object better by biding his time and letting the enemy 
i^eMa^try ^ while work his wicked will. And, mingled with all 
mthe this, there is a certain element of grim merriment, a 
character, delight in a joke spoken or acted, which runs through the 
whole career of the Conqueror. It needed a ready wit to 
send Roger of Toesny, or any other man, to the top 
of a tree or of a rock to announce in the dead of the night 
that the French had been cut to pieces at Mortemer. 
Here again William is only a representative of his people. 
A touch of pleasantry, however rough, runs through most 
^ See vol. ii. p. 358. * Ib. p. 277, ® See above, p. 126. 
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Norman sayings and doings. We may be sure that the chat, xii, 
messenger, whoever he was, thoroughly enjoyed his errand 
and entered into its spirit. And the policy of William in 
this campaign, whatever we think of it in any other light, 
had at least, as his policy commonly had, the merit of 
success. Most princes of his time would have sought 
eagerly for a battle. Most of the few princes who might 
have shrunk from a battle would have been unable to form 
any intelligible military plan of any other kind. William, 
evidently seconded by men who understood him, knew 
how to win victories without fighting. His dominions 
were invaded by two powerful armies at once. He laid 
his plans; he bode his time. One army was cut to 
pieces with hardly the loss of a Norman life. The other 
was hurried out of the land without so much as striking 
a blow. 

King Henry seems by this time to have had enough Wi^am 
of Norman warfare for a while. We hear vaguely ofBretemlaa 
hostilities still going on,i but there is only one act on^^gg®“ 
either side of which we meet with any distinct mention. 

This is when the Duke fortified a post which w’^as intended 
to check for the future such incursions as his southern 
march had just undergone. The time had not yet come 
for William again to demand that fortress of TilliSres of 
which Henry had so unfairly dispossessed him in the early 
days of his reign.® But he now raised a counter-fortress 
within his own dominions, which was expressly designed to 
act as a check on Tillifires itself.* This was at Breteuil on 
the Iton, a tributary of the Eure, near the wood of its 

^ WiU. Piet. 99. dehinc hoslalia uiiimque acta sirat, qualia 

piseter belli conQictmn inter tantos bostes fiazi adieiit.” 

® See vol. ii. pp. 201-205. 

® WiU. Gem vii. 25. “ Postea Dux contra Tegulense castrum, quod Eex 
iUi dudum abstulerat, aliud oppidum non deterius, quod Bretolium usque 
hodie vocatur, instaurat.^’ 
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CHAP xn. 

It is en- 
trusted to 
William 
Fitz- 
Osbem. 
Peace con- 
cluded. 
1055 - 


William 
authorized 
to make 
conquests 
at the ex- 
pense of 
Anjou. 


Exten- 
sion of 
William’s 
frontier 
south- 
wards. 
1048-1063. 


own name, in the diocese of Eyreiix, not far from Ealph of 
Toesny’s castle and abbey of Conches. The castle was 
built, and was put under the trusty care of William 
Ktz-Osbern.^ 

At last the King sought for peace. His main object 
was to bring about the redemption of the many French 
captives who were still lingering in Norman prison-houses. 
The tnights were at last set free on paying their ransoms, 
but their harness remained as the prey of the victors.® A 
more remarkable article of the peace was that by which 
the King engaged not to interfere with any conquests 
which William had made, or might make, at the expense 
of the Count of Anjou. Henry indeed seems to have done 
more, and to have promised William the regular feudal 
investiture of any such possible conquests.* This agree- 
ment seems to amount almost to proof positive that 
GeoiSFrey had not had any share in the late invasion of 
Normandy. It was seemingly as a punishment for his 
defection that his possessions were now openly offered to 
the Norman, Before long we shall again find Henry and 
Geoffrey allied against William, but just at this moment 
we must look upon King and Duke as once more allies 
against the Angevin Count. 

It was in William^s earlier days of good service to his 
over-lord that he had first carried his arms, and extended 
his dominion, beyond the range of hills which seems to 
form the natural southern frontier of Western Normandy. 

^ WiU. Gem. vii. 25. So Benoit, 35553, wbo takes the opportunity to 
give the life of William Fitz-Osbem at length. 

^ Roman de Rou, 10133 ; 

^'Maiz H hemeiz unt tut lessi4 
A cels ki I’crent gaaingnie.” 

® Will. Piet. 99 '*Ejus [Regis] vero assensu et quasi done quodam 
Dux jure perpetuo retineret quod Gaufrido And^vorum Oomiti abstulerat, 
quodque vsleret auferre.” Will. Malms, iii. 233. ** Conventum ut . . . . 
Comes erepta vel eripienda Martello jure vendicaret legitimo.” 
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111 his first campaign against the Angevin he had added or chap. xii. 
restored to his Duchy the Cenomannian fortress of Dorn- Domfront. 
front,^ a prize which was no unworthy instalment of the 
nobler and more distant prize in the same region which 
wasj before many years, to fall into his hands. That first 
campaign, "William’s first deed of prowess beyond the 
bounds of his own Duchy, had made him master of a 
fortress which men deemed impregnable, and of a district 
which, as his earliest conquest, he no doubt looked on with 
special affection. That part of the ancient Cenomannian 
diocese and county which surrounds the hill of Domfront 
has remained to this day an integral portion of the Nor- 
man land. The southern bulwark of William^s Duchy was 
now the proud fortress by the Varenne, the town which, 
still largely girded by its ancient walls, abides to this 
day perched on its ancient eyrie, and has not, like so 
many greater cities, crept down into the plain below. The 
shattered donjon,® reared, like that of his own Falaise, on 
wild and craggy rocks, looks forth on the wilder and heath- 
crowned rocks of a rival height, whose distorted strata 
bear witness to the struggles and revolutions of days before 
man had yet appeared on earth. The fortress won by the 
terror of his name, once an outpost threatening the Nor- 
man border, was now the surest guard of the Norman 
heights to the north, the most threatening menace to that 
boundless plain, broken by gentler hills, which stretched 
away over the disputed land of Maine towards the home 
of the hostile Angevin. Around the hill lay the thickly 
wooded land, rich in the silvan sports so dear to William’s 
heart, the land which the Hammer of Anjou had yielded 
without a stroke to the youthful lord of Normandy. 

Lower down the stream stood what was now his furthest 

^ See vol. ii. pp. 278-286. 

^ I see no reason to doubt that the present ruined tower is that taken by 
William in 1049. 
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CHAP. xir. outpost, tis own creation of Ambri^res, another donjon 
Ambri^res. ^ height, hard by the point where the Varenne joins 
the greater stream of the Mayenne. The shattered walls 
of that donjon still bear the impress of William’s age, 
though the district in which it stands is no longer 
entitled to the honours of the Norman name. 

Domfront then had passed irrevocably into William’s 

hands, but Ambri^res was still, in some way or other, a 

Its former subject of contention. There seems no doubt that William 
occupa* 

tioiibjr had occupied and fortified the post in the earlier cam- 
paign.^ Possibly it had been since that time taken and 
dismantled by Geoffrey ; possibly the post was to be made 
stronger and more extensive, with a view to further con- 
quests in the same direction. At all events, works of 
its present some kind at Ambrieres, whether works of mere strength- 
orSn^- or of building up from the ground, were just now 
an object on which William’s mind was eagerly set. His 
first act after the conclusion of the peace with France, 
at the very meeting — ^was it a meeting with the King 
in person? — at which the peace was signed, was to sum- 
mon all the chief military tenants of Normandy to appear 
within forty days to help ill carrying on the needful works 
at Ambrieres.^ A message to the same effect was sent 
waiiam’s ^0 Count Geoffrey. The Duke of the Normans would, on 
the fortieth day, appear at Amhri^res with his force and 
Martd. take possession of his fortress.® The prospect of so terrible 
a neighbour struck dread into the heart of the nearest 

* See voL ii. p. 287. The fortification of Ambribres in 1049 is distinctly 
asserted in the passage of William of Jumieges there referred to ; but 
William of Pcatiers certainly speaks now as if the castle had to be built 
rather than merely to be strengthened. 

® Will. Pict. 99. “In ipso conventu principes militiag suae jussu com* 
monuit Dux tenninos MaritXli Andegav&n^ ad Ambreras c(yns^u&fidctB 

mature adesse paratos.” 

® Ib. “Et quern hujus incoepti diem eis ipse, eumdem Martello per legates 
prsefinivit.” The Ai^deacon here bursts into a torrent of admiration. 
Compare William’s earlier challenge to G^ofi^y. See vol, ii. p. 282. 
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vassal of Anjou, Geoffrey, Lord of Maycnne, a town on chap. xit. 
the lower course of the river from which it takes its Geoffrey of 
name, and which was, a few years later, to be the scene » 

of one of William’s boldest exploits. The Lord of 
Mayenne, a man of whom we shall often hear again, Ms counsel 
poured his forebodings into the ears of his own lord 
Angers, If the Normans w^ere allowed to take possession 
of Ambrieres, nothing but ravage and utter destruction 
would be the fate of the Angevin lands. The heart of 
Count Geoffrey was lifted up, and he bade his namesake 
of Mayenne cast him aside as a base and shameful lord, 
if he allowed the threats of the Norman to be carried 
out in aet.^ The appointed day came ; the Duke appeared William at 
at Ambriferesj the works, of whatever kind, were begun.® 

News came that Geoffrey Martel was on his march. 

William waited a while, but the enemy came not, and 
provisions began to fail. Great and small began to 
complain of the lack of food ; and no doubt, in Normandy 
as well as in England, men were much more ready to 
fight than to keep under arms without fighting.® The 
Duke therefore left a garrison at Ambrieres, and dis- wniiam 
banded the remainder of his army, bidding them hold^^asS^, 
themselves in readiness to come together again at 
moment’s notice,* It would have been foolhardiness 
indeed to have shut himself up without any adequate 

^ Will. Piet. 99. “ Cui tyrannus Martellus, ut erat elatus animo, grandia 
praesumere et loqui solitus, * Meum,’ inquit, * sicut vilis et pudendi dommi, 
omuino abnuas dominium, si, patiente me, patrari videas quod metuis.’ ** 

^ Ib. 100. *'I)ie prsfifinito, Cenomannicum solum ingressus, Nonnan- 
norum rector, dum castrum, quod minatus est, erigit 

® Cf. vol. i. p. 297 ; vol. ii. p, 398. 

* WiU. Piet 100. Quern [Gaufredum] ubi amplius opinione monui 
videt, et jamde cibariorum penuria plebeii pariter ac proceres conqueruntur, 
ne milite minus prompto in futurum utatur, modo dimittere statuit, castro 
vilis et aJimoniis munito, jubens tamen ut, quum nuntium ejus accepetint, 
quantodus eodem redeant cuncti.” Compare Harold’s orders in the Welsh 
war at about the same time, vol. ii p 393. 
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OBAP. xn. cause within the walls of a border fortress. But, if the 
Geoffi^ Norman historian is to be believed, the Norman Duke’s 

his 

alHescome back was no sooner turned^ than the Angevin Count 
bri^. and his allies came hastening to the siege of the strong- 
wmiam of hold of Ambri^res. With Count Greoflfrey came his lord, 
Aquitaine. called^ — ^at all events his step-son — ^Peter, now 

William, Count of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine.® He 
came perhaps to avenge the shameful flight of his brother 
from Moulins but with him came another chief in whose 
heart many an old enmity must have been choked, many 
a bitter remembrance must have been handed over to 
forgetfulness, before he could bring himself to take service 
Odo of in the same host as GeoflBrey. Yet so it was ; a Breton 
Bntanny. uncle of the reigning Count Conan,® came 

to fight under the Angevin banner against the common 
They enemy at Rouen. The three princes attacked the castle 
l^bSres. Ambrieres with all the resources known to the military 
art of the time. An attempt at a storm was beaten back 
by the defenders. The archers shot their arrows, the 
petraria hurled its stones, the ram was dashed against 
the wall, but all was in vain.® Meanwhile the news of 
the siege, and of the gallant resistance of the garrison, 
Eetumof was borne to Duke William. He gathered his troops 
with all speed, and hastened, with such haste as he knew 
how to use when haste was needed,'^ to the relief of 
Ambrieres. At his mere approach, we are told, the three 

^ Will. Piet. lOO. ‘^Exerdtus nostri raox divulgate discessu.” 

® Ib. '*WiUelmo, Pictavorum Comite, Domino suo.” See vol. ii. p. 622. 

* See above, p. 138. * See above, p. 139. 

® Will. Piet. 100 '*Eudon^ Britannorum Comite” He was more 
strictly Regent for Ms nephew. See .Art de Verifier les Dates, ii. 896. 

^ Ib. ** Missilia, saxa, libriles sudes, item lancese desuper feriunt. lis 
plerique interemti cadunt, alii repelluntur. ^c, audad molimine cassato, 
aliud indpiunt. Tentant murum ariete, qui percussus in virga castella- 
noiTim fiangitur ” 

^ Ib. Wnidmus, omnis morse impatiens, evocat exerdtum, subventum 
ire quam maxime properat.” 
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allied Counts took to flight.^ Geoffrey of Mayenne was chap xii. 
less lucky ; he was candied off as a prisoner into the 
furthest parts of Normandy, and he was not set free till siegers, 
he Lad acknowledged himself the man of Duke William.^ GeXey or 

Mayeime. 

The fame of William was no doubt widely spread by InCTease of 
this series of successful exploits and stratagems, and his power!^ ^ 
direct influence was distinctly increased by his receiving 
the homage of the Count of Ponthieu in one direction 
and of the Lord of Mayenne in another. It would seem Extension 
also that this was the time when William made^ according fi-ontier 
to the licence granted him by King Henry,® a further 
acquisition of Cenomannian territoiy at the cost of the 
Count of Anjou. It was not unimportant to him to extend 
his power as far as might be in the district through which 
he had, six years before, made his famous night-march 1049. 
from Domfront to Alenpon.* At a short distance west of 
Alen9on, and south-west of the episcopal town of Seez, 
the Sarthon, a small tributary of the Sarthe, was the 
boundary between Normandy and Maine. The Duke 
now took possession of a point beyond the frontier stream ; 
a castle and a town arose, which were entrusted to the 
care of Roger of Montgomery. It lay in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the hereditary possessions of his wife, and 
from her the new bulwark of Normandy was honoured 
or disgraced by the name of the Rock of Mabel.® 

1 Will. Piet. 100. '‘Quern postquam inimici, tres adeo nominati Comites, 
adequitare percipiunimira celeritate, ne dicam trepid;! fug^, cum immanibus 
exercitibus dilabuntur.** 

* Ib. "Victor Gaufredum Meduanensem . . . intra exiguum tempus 
eousque compulit, ut m remotissimis NonnaimiaB partibus sibi manus per- 
domitas daret, fidelitatem quam satelles domino debet jurans.” WjUiam of 
Jumieges (vii. 27), followed by Wace (10189) and Benoit places 

here the conquest of Le Mans and the taking of Mayenne. The soui'ce of 
the confusion is obvious. 

® See above, p. 164. * See vol. ii. p 283. 

® On Roca Mabilise or Roche Mabille, see Stapleton, i. Ixxiii. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Three 

years* 

peace. 


1055. 


Last 

French 

and 

Angevin 

invasion. 

August^ 

1058. 


The strength of William’s enemies seems to have been 
nearly worn out by their late efforts, or else their courage 
was chilled by the ill success of their arms. For three 
years Normandy saw neither rebellion nor foreign war, 
William thus had time to devote himself either to the 
prosecution of his vengeance, or to the vindication of 
ecclesiastical discipline, in the deposition of his uncle the 
Primate Malger.^ This took place in the same year as 
the campaign of Ambrieres. After that date, besides the 
Duke’s quarrel and reconciliation with Lanfranc,® there is 
nothing to tell till three years later, when we come to 
another, and the last, invasion of Normandy by the 
combined forces of Prance and Anjou. Count Geoffrey, the 
old enemy, was, we are told, ever ready to strike a blow at 
Normandy,^ and no doubt the memory of his late losses 
rankled in his mind. Another great expedition was 
planned and carried out. In August, when the corn was 
on the ground,^ the King and the Count entered Nor- 
mandy in the quarter most convenient for a junction of 
French and Angevin forces, in William’s own county of 
Hiesmes.® Their design was a systematic plundering 
expedition through all Normandy west of the Seine. 
They were to pass through the district of Hiesmes into 
the land of Bayeux and Caen; then they were to cross 
the Dive, and, after harrying Auge and the district of 


* See above, p, 97. 

® See above, pp. 103, 104. 

® Will. Piet. 1 01. <*Martellus Andegavensis, nondum tot sdnistris casibus 
fractus, mmim e defoit, quantum ullatenus virium colligere potuit adducens. 
Vix enim hujus inimici odium et rabiem Normannise tellus penitus contusa 
vel exdsa satiaret.” So Roman de Rou, 102 71 ; '‘Par li cunseil Gilfrei 
Martel.” So Benoit, 35855. 

* Roman de Rou, 10272 ; 

" Encuntre aost, d bid novel.” 

® Will. Piet. loi. *‘Per Oximensem eomitatum ad fluvium Divam per- 
venere,” So Will. Gem. vii, 28; Roman de Rou, 10278; Benoit, 35866. 
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Lisieux, to go home with their plunder.^ Above all CHAP XII, 
things, they were to reach the sea in the districts both 
west and east of the Dive, and to show that the upstart 
Duke of the Pirates could no longer keep his liege lord 
barred up in an inland prison. The scheme was laid, 
and one half of it was carried out, William determined William’s 
not to attack the invaders on their entrance into his 
Duchy, His plan was to wait for a favourable moment 5®. 
when he might smite them on their return, gorged with the enemy 
the plunder of his subjects, and no doubt with their Dive, 
discipline and their energy not a little relaxed. He 
gathered his knights, not indeed for immediate action ; 
he gave orders for the strengthening of castles and the 
cleansing of their fosses; and then, leaving the open 
country exposed to the ravages of the enemy, he waited 
in his own stronghold of Palaise for the moment which 
he knew would not fail soon to come.^ The French and Advance 
Angevin host entered Normandy, and passed through the ravages of 
land burning and plundering in the usual fashion. They tiie French, 
took the town of Hiesmes, which gave its name to the 
county. They then marched on to Saint Peter on the 
Dive; they occupied the whole town, and the King was 
lodged at the great abbey, then in all the freshness of 
its new foundation by the pious Lescelina of Eu.® They 
then struck westward, ravaging the whole Bessin; but 
the city itself, as well as the various castles of the 


^ Bomaai de Ron, 10303 ; 

** li Hoiz son ovre apareiih^ 

Vers Baieues, 90 dist, ira, 
Beessin tot essillera, 

® EomaJi de Ron, 10289 5 

Dus out sa gent h Falexse ; 
Noveles out dont mult li peise. 
Tort U fet li Reis, 90 li semble, 
Ses chevaliers mande et asemble, 
Ses castiaz jBust tost enforcier, 

® See above, p 117. 


E quant d’iluec repairera. 

Par Varaville passera, 

Auge e Lievin vastera.” 

Fossez parer, murs redrecier. 
li plain pais laira gaster, 

S*il 868 castiax puet bien garder. 
Bien porra, 90 dit, recovrer, 

Et as plaines terres amender.” 
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CHAP. XII, district, seems to have remained untouched. The sea- 
coast especially, the land of William’s faithful Hubert, 
was harried as far as the mouth of the Seule. The 
enemy then marched in a south-easterly direction to 
Caen as yet Caen. That town was growing in importance, but as 
unfortified. neither contained anything which could withstand 

the attacks of an enemy nor anything which was likely 
to remain to later days as a memorial of his visit. Caen 
was as yet undefended by walls or castle ; ^ the founda- 
tions of the two great abbeys which are its chief glory 
had not as yet been laid. Whatever Caen then consisted of, 
it was certainly sacked, most likely burned. King Henry 
and Count Geoffrey had now successfully carried out one 
half of their scheme of ravage. They had now to cross 
the Dive, to carry fire and sword into the other half of 
the doomed region. 

The moment for which William had so long been 
waiting had at last come. His policy had been in some 
sort a cruel policy for his Duchy; but it now enabled 
him to strike a vigorous and decisive blow at the retreating 
enemy. French warfare in Normandy was destined to be 
successful only when the banners of King and Duke floated 
side by side. King Henry had shared in the triumph of 
Val-es-dunes ; his men had been smitten by William’s men 
in the ambush of Saint Aubin and in the surprise of 
Mortemerj he had now himself to feel the might of 
William’s own hand in the second surprise of Varaville. 
^e^reacjh In their march eastward the French had reached the 
VaraviUe. village of that name, the point which had been chosen 
for their .passage across the Dive into the land of Auge. 
Varaville, now, and probably then, only a small village, 
lies north-east of Caen, a little way from the left bank 

^ Roman de Eou, 1031 3 ; 

« Encore ert Oaem sanz chastel, 

N’i aveit fet mur ne quesnel,’^ 
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of the old frontier stream. It was an old battle-ground chap. xii. 
of France and Normandy. On that spot, or at least in 
that neighbourhood, it was that King Harold of Denmark 
and King Lewis of France had met face to face ; it was 945. 
there that the Karling had found his master in the valiant 
heathen who came to defend the last planted outpost of 
his race.^ And now another King of the French, of an- 
other line, of another speech, and another royal city, came 
to undergo a yet more utter overthrow at the hands of 
a Norman Duke who could now hold his own without 
needing either French or Danish help. Varaville was 
seemingly an usual point for crossing into the lands on 
the riffht bank of the river. The contrast between the Descrip- 
two sides of the Dive is here very striking. On the left, spot, 
the side of Varaville, the land is flat, and it was in those 
days doubtless a mere marsh. A causeway, which is still 
in being and which is kept up as a modern road, leads 
from the village to a point where the stream has for 
many ages been crossed by a bridge, but which, in the 
eleventh century, seems to have been known only as a 
ford.® Here the French army was to pass over to the 
other side, the land of Auge. There, within the first 

^ See vol i. p. 217. 

® Wace alone (Roman de Ron, 10319 et al ) speaks, throughout his nar- 
rative, of a bridge. All the other wiiters (WiU. Piet. loi ; Will. Gem. vii. 

28 ; WiU. Malms, iii. 234 ; Benoit, 35899) speak only of a ford — ** vadum 
Divse ” — or, as Benoit caUs it, 

“ As guez oil la grant mer parfonde 
C^estent e espant e sorunde ” 

This is plainly one of Benoit’s exaggerations. The spot is perfectly weU 
marked by the causeway mentioned by Wace (10351), which is still in use, 
and leads to the present bridge over the tidal stream. The two accounts 
may be easily reconciled, if we suppose that a bridge was first thrown across 
between the time of the battle and the time of Wace, and that Wace 
naturally described the place as it was in his own time. Benoit is therefore, 
for once, more accurate in his narrative than Wace ; but his accuracy is 
quite accidental, Benoit simply dressed up the tale as he found it in the 
Latin writers ; Wace, as ever, used his own powers of local observation. 
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settlement of Eolf, the country is of quite a dijfferent 
kind. The right bank of the Dive is backed at a shoi-t 
distance by a range of hills high enough to form a very 
marked object in any country not strictly mountainous. 
They form in fact a bold and picturesque range, stretching 
right away to the seashore. Over these hills the army 
had to make its way into the rich land of Lisieux, The 
vanguard^ under the command of the King, had already 
begun to climb the heights, when unlooked-for sounds 
from the rearward smote on their ears. From the high 
ground of Bastebourg,^ commanding a view of the whole 
valley, King Heniy turned round only to behold the utter 
discomfiture of his host. The Duke of the Normans had 
laid his plan with all the subtlety of his wily brain, and 
he was now carrying it out with all the might of his 
irresistible arm. He had watched the spot, he had watched 
the hour, which the enemy seem not to have watched, 
and he came upon them at the very moment when he was 
able to strike a deadly blow with most effect, and at the 
same time once more to avoid the necessity of meeting 
his lord face to face in battle. William knew every move- 
ment of the enemy; when the right time was come, he 
marched forth from Falaise with such troops as he had 
kept around him, and summoned all the peasantry of the 
district to join them. They came, armed as they were 
able to arm themselves, with clubs, darts, anything; no 
kind of warrior, no kind of weapon, was unfit to bear 
a part in the enterprise which William now designed. 
He noarched in stealth up the valley by Bavent, and 

* Homan de Eou, 10405 ; 

fu de siaz Basteborc, Vxt lea znarez^ vit lea valtea 

Vit Vatcavile d vit Oaborc, De plnsors pala lunges d Ides.” 

Wace alone mentions the names Varaville and Bastebouig. I visited the 
battle-field in May 1868 in company with the late M. Le Gost of Caen, 
and I can, as at Val-ds-Dunes and everywhere else, bear witness to the 
aconra<^ of Wace’s local description. 
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reached Varaville in the very nick of time.^ The King chap. xh. 
and his vanguard were^ as we have seen, far ahead ; the 
long baggage train, rich with Norman spoil, and the whole ville. 
rear-guard of the army^ were still on the left bank. The 
tide was flowing in, and it soon became impossible to 
cross. The French stood in perplexity, one half of the 
army finding itself utterly cut ofi* from the other half.® 

In a moment Duke William was upon them. Every 
weapon known to Norman warfare was at once plied to 
the uttermost i the lance and the sword of the knight 
on his destrier, the club and dart of the peasant on foot, 
were all alike wielded against the unlucky Frenchmen. 

And along with these older arms, we now hear for the First men- 
first time of another weapon, destined to be, above all^j^^® 
others, terrible and deadly upon a more awful field. For ««5ters. 
the first time in our story, the thunder-shower of the 
Norman arrows® is heard of as carrying dismay and 
slaughter among the ranks of the enemy. And no enemy 
could well be more helpless than those on whom knights, 
archers, clubmen, were now called on to show their 
prowess. Encumbered as they were with their baggage 
train, huddled together on the long, narrow, neglected/ 


^ Will. Piet. loi. “Nam, dum ad vadum Divas morarentur, supervenit 
ipse alacer cum exigu^ manu virorum felici herd.*’ 

® Will. Gem vii. 28. “ Quod [vadum] Kege transeuute, media exercitus 
pars substitit, mare eructuante, ob redundationem fluminis non valens trans- 
meare.” So Benoit, 35904. This explams the “morarentur” of William 
of Poitiers, who himself says afterwards (102), “Ne vero jure saevieia 
[Willelmi] gladius in adversam ripam insequeretur, rheuma maris obstabaT 
alvemn Divae insuperabili mole occupantis.’’ 

^ Eoman de Bou, 10345 ; 

“ La veissieE fiere medlee, 

Malnte oolp de lance h maint d’esp^ ; 

Des lances fierent chevalier^ 

Et 0 lea ara traimt arckiera,** 

* Ib. 10357; 

“ Mult lor anuie la cauchie, 

K’il truvent lunge et empirie.” 
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causeway, resistance was almost impossible. A desperate 
effort carried the foremost among them to the banks of 
the river ; but, except to skilful swimmers, the ford was 
impassable because of the tide. Multitudes fell into the 
water and were drowned; the surface of the Dive was 
soon covered with floating bodies and harness.^ Others 
strove to escape how they might among the ditches and 
paths of the marshy shore. They east away their weapons, 
and blundered on hopelessly through the unknown and 
treacherous country. The Normans, knowing the ground, 
followed, and cut them down without mercy. Of the 
whole rear-guard of the French army not a man is said 
to have escaped. All were slain, or taken captive, or 
swept away by the waters. 

It must not be forgotten that all this went on under 
the eye of the King of the French — and doubtless of his 
Angevin ally also — ^who was looking down from the high 
ground which the vanguard had already reached. Beneath 
him in full view lay the plain, the causeway, the stream, 
the marshes, where the work of death was going on. Like 
Xerxes, Henry beheld his subjects cut in pieces before 
his eyes ; but unlike Xerxes, he was at least eager to go 
to their help. The Norman poet tells us how the King 
saw his men speared and shot down, some struggling in 
the waters, some bound and borne off as captives.^ His 

^ Roman de Ron, 10577; 

** Mult y 4 issiez hemeiz floter, 

Homes plungier et aSbndrer.” 

Of, Virg. Mn., x. 100 ; 

‘Ubi tot Simoeis correpta sub undis 
Scuta yirdm galeasque et fortia coipora volvit.” 

Wace, it must be remembered, concelviug the bridge to have been there, 
attributes to its breaking what was really owing to the coming in of the tide. 

* Roman de Rou, 10410 ; 

** Yit sa grant gent ki a duil yait, Gax ki neient ne pot secorre, 

Prendre yit les uns h loier, Ne les prisons ne puet rescorre.” 

Id filtres yit en mer ndler ; 
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limbs trembled, his face was hot with rage, he was eager chap. xii. 
and yet unable to strike a blow or take any step for 
the rescue of his unfortunate soldiers. In a moment of 
desperation he wished to descend the hill, and to seek for 
some other spot where he might cross the river, and do 
something at least to avenge, if not to rescue, his rear- 
guard.^ But he had men around him who knew the hope- 
lessness of such an attempt. Their counsels persuaded him His 
to bow to a fate which he could not withstand, and to 
march with all speed out of the Norman land with the half 
of his army which was still left to him. 

The battle, or rather massacre, of Varaville was the last Peace with 
act of the wars between William and Henry. The King 
was now growing old, and he might well think that he 
had had enough of Norman warfare. He presently brought 
himself to ask for peace, and to offer as its price the re- 
storation of the famous fortress of which he had deprived 
William in his childhood. The terms were accepted; 
peace was made, and Tillieres, so long lost to Normandy, 
became once more a bulwark of the Norman frontier, ^ 

Heniy did not long survive this happy ending of this long Death of 
struggle. Two years afterwards he died. His death was ^^^7’ 
attributed to poison, seemingly given by accident.® He 
left his Crown to an heir still under age. The mother 

^ Eoman de Bou, 10415 ; 

** De imutaleut soufle e suspire, Yolentiers, 90 diet, retomast 

De pesance ne set ke dire ; SM aiidre passer kuidast. 

Mult veissiez sun cors desfrire ; Si les bainages li loast, 

!E sun viaire taindre d'ire, Maiz nus ne loe k^il i past.” 

® Will. Gtem. vii 28. “Amicitiam quoque Ducis, considerate ejus pro- 
bitate, requisivit, et Tegulense castruin, quod dudum abstulerat, illi tra- 
didit.” 

^ Ib. '‘Caussa corporese salutis a Johanne medicorum peritxssimo poti- 
onem accepit. Sed, veneno nimiam sitixn inferente, Jussiun archiatri sprevit 
et a cubiculario potum accipi^as dum medicus abesset, ante puigationem 
bibit. XJnde •nimia ixifirmatus, eodem die post p^eptionem sacrse eucha- 
ristise obiit ” 


VOL. m. 
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OHAP. xn. of the new King had been brought from a distant land, 
iffis Bus- Henry saw that it would be hard to find any wife among 

fli . a.'n maf - . ./ o 

liage. the princely houses of Western Europe who did not stand 
to him within the forbidden degrees, and he was specially 
warned by the troubles which his father had undergone 
through his first uncanonical marriage.^ He therefore 
sought for a bride in a land among whose princes there 
was little fear of any kindred or affinity with a King of 
the French. He married Anne, the daughter of the 
Russian Duke Yaroslaf.® The princes of Russia boasted 
of a connexion with the Emperors of the East and the 
happy ambiguity of the Macedonian name^ had led the 
great dynasiy which was founded by a Slavonian groom 
to boast of a descent from the ancient Kings of Pella 
and Edessa. The Russian princess brought with her into 
France the ancient Macedonian name of Philip, and her 
son became the first of a long line of kings, princes, and 
nobles, through whom a name hitherto unknown to 
Western Europe became one of the most renowned in 
Coronaiion French history. In the laiit year of his father’s lifetime, 
Sion of young Philip was, according to several precedents, 

erowned at Rheims, and the ceremony was attended by 
1059-60, most of the great vassals of his kingdom,® We do not 
however hear whether the Duke of the Normans so far 


» See vol. i. p, 453. 

® Will. Gem. vii. 38. "Matliildem, Juliusclodii Regis Bugorum filiam, 
in matrimonio habnit.” So the fragment in Duch<lsne, iv. 150, But her 
name was Anne, and WiHiam of Jumifeges has confounded her with a former 
wife Matilda. See Buchbsne, iv. 153. Chron. S. Maxent. 1050 (Labb4, ii. 
209). Ainricus Bex Erancorum duxit uxorem Scythicam et Busam.” On 
this marriage see more at length Baramsin, Histoire de Bussie, ii. 38, 404. 

« Anne, daughter of Rdmanos and Theophano and sister of Basil the 
Second, married Vladimir of Russia. See Bucange, Hist, Byz, 144. 

* Const. Poiph. de Cerem. i. 96, and the commentary of Beisk^ vol. ii 
p. 450, ed. Boim. Einlay, Byz. Emp. i. 238, 272. 

® He was crowned at Pentecost 1059. Chron. Rem. ap Labb6, i. 360, 
and the fragment in Buchbsne, iv. 150. 
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honoured his youthful over-lord as to make one of the 
illustrious gathering. But the ties between Normandy 
and France were now for a time drawn much more closely 
than before. Henry had chosen the nearest ally of William 
as the guardian of his son and as the Begent of his 
Kingdom. During the minority of the young King, the 
government of the royal dominions was placed in the 
hands of William’s father-in-law, the “mighty Marquess”^ 
of Flanders. Baldwin honourably fulfilled his trust to- 
wards France, and it is needless to say that he kept the 
peace towards Normandy.^ 

The same year which beheld the death of King 
Henry beheld also the death of the most inveterate enemy 
of Normandy among his great vassals. The Angevin 
chroniclers significantly cut short the Norman warfare of 
Geofirey Martel, a sure sign that, however much Norman 
vanity may have exaggerated in detail, the general result 
of the struggle cannot have been greatly misrepresented. 

^ See above, p. 82. 

® Will, Piot. 90. “ Monarchia post Franciae, cum puero monarch^, ip« 

sius, consiliosissimi viri, tutelae, dictatvLr<Sf atque administrationi cessit,” 
Ord. Yit. 480 D, '*BaIduino Flaudrensium Duci puerum cum regno ad 
tutandum commendavit.” Will. Gem. vii. 28. ''Phibppiun filium suum 
in regimine Erancorum baeredem constituit, et tutelse Balduini Flandrensis 
Satrapse commendavit.” Will. Malms, ii. 188. "Defuncto Rege Hen- 
rico, qui Philippian parvum reliquerat hlium, regnum Prancorum nobiliter 
ahquantis annis rexit, iideliterque adulto (nam ejus amitam uxorem habebat) 
restituit.” Ann. Ebionenses Minores (Pertz, v. 20), 1061. “Henricus 
Bex obiit, et Balduinis Comes Flandiise, quasi Int&rrex in regno judicat, 
salvd; fidelitate Philippi pueii B^s. Huic vero magnum decus intervenit 
glozise. Nam Comes Tietbaldus, Andegavensis Comes, et omnes Gallise 
optimates, salv^ fide Philippi Begis, juiaverunt hdelitatem et honorem 
regni. Quod autem r^ni erat, sapienter et honeste di^onebat.’’ It is 
** pfocurator regis Philippi” in the Auctarium Hasnoniense, Pertz, vi. 442. 
The Chronide of the Counts of Flanders (Cozp. Chron. Flandr. i. 86) ad^ 
to nearly the same account, that it was done tamen fidditate Phi- 

lippi pueri, si viveret. Si autem non, ipse Balduinus Comes Bex existeret, 
utpote Justus hseres per Athelam uxorem Begis Henrid sororem.” Ann. 
Blandinienses (Pertz, v. 26), 1061 . " Baldwinus Marchisus regni Francorum 
magistratm eflBlcitur.” The variety of words used to express Baldwin’s 
functions is remarkable. A regency was something new. 

N 2, 
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CHAP. xa. Geojffrey’s last days seem to have been clouded over by 
other quarters. He indeed recovered the city 
of Geoffirey of Nantes from Howel of Britanny.^ But we also read of 
jo6o. being besieged by his step-son, Peter or William 

of Poitiers^ in the castle of Saumur, on the steep which 
looks down, not on the Varenne or on the Mayenne, but 
on the mighty Loire itself.® The siege was raised through 
the sudden death of the Aquitanian prince,® and we hear 
of no further exploit on the part of Geoffrey of the 
His do- Hammer. On the day before his death he assumed the 

mi-mnna , - , 

divided monastic habit,^ and, as he left no sons, he divided his 
nephe^,^^ dominions between the two sons of his sister Hermengarde, 
the wife of Alberic, Count of the Gatinois. To his name- 

and Fulk ’ 

Eechin. sake Geoffrey, surnamed the Bearded, he left Anjou and 
Saintogne, while Fulk Reohin, already known to us as 
one of our authorities for Angevin history, received the 
city and county of Tours.® Normandy was thus delivered 
from both her enemies. In her next warfare we shall 
find her seeking, not merely to defend her borders, but to 
extend them. 

Coinci- It may be worth notice that the great invasion of 
dence of ® 

theBatUe Normandy which ended, so disastrously for the French, 


* Chron. S. Maxent. 1057. ^‘Eodem anno civitas Kamnetica Gaufredo 
Comiti ab Hoel Oomite reddita est, qui non bon& usus fide auferre iUi 
tentavit.” 

* Ib, 1058 Willermus, qui et Petrus, cognomento Acer, adunato ex* 
ercitu vallavit castrum Salmuruxn simul et Graufredum Martellum indusit 
in eo.” 

® Ib. '*XThi inhiando dum aptaret ad bellum exerdtum, dolore dysen- 
tense morbis percussus reversus est infinnus. Ex qua. infirmitate mortuus 
est relinquens terrenum regnum.^^ Directly after we read, “Successit in 
veguo Gosfredus.” So that ’^regnum” in the former entry is not a mere 
figure of speech, strange as is the application of the word to the dominions 
of a Duke of Aquitaine 

* Ib. 1060. "Monachali habitu prius suscepto ab Airaudo abbate Sancd 
Kicolai. So Chron. And. ap. Labbd, i. 287. Fulk. ap. D’Achery, ii. 233, 

* Ord. Vit. 532 B, Chron. S. Maxent. 1060. Gest, Cons. 258, 
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in the rout of A^araville, happened in the very year in chap. xii. 
which there is every reason to believe that Earl Harold 

^ ^ ^ , vulewith 

made his remarkable journey to examine into the political Harold’s 

state of Gaul.^ His inquiries might perhaps lead him to 

different conclusions, according as his visit happened before 

or after the utter discomfiture of Henry and Geoffrey. 

Yet the campaign of Varaville could do little more than 

add one more to the many proofs that William was a 

foe whom no enemy could afford to neglect. I have Harold’s 

already hinted that the mysterious words of Eadward’s ' 

Biographer® may perhaps be taken as implyfeg that 

Harold sought the friendship, if not the actual alliance, 

of the King or of some of his great vassals, as a support in 

case of any hostile movements on the part of Normandy. 

If this be so, we may see in the almost contemporary 

deaths of so many French princes a reason why such 

negotiations bore no fruit. King Henry, Geoffrey Martel, Changes in 

William of Aquitaine, all died within two years after of 

Harold’s journey. By their deaths the political state 

of Gaul was altogether changed, and changed in a diree- Martel and 

tion altogether favourable to William of Normandy. Hemy. 

William of Aquitaine was the only one of the three who 

had a successor at all likely to act as a check upon any 

designs of his Norman namesake. Guy, Geoffrey, or 

William, whichever we are to call the prince who made 

so hasty a flight from Moulins,® was not likely to 

cherish much love for William, but he seems to have 

been mainly occupied by wars with Anjou, and by 

an expedition into Spain, in which last, by some means 

or other, he was followed by Norman warriors/ In any 


^ See vol. ii. pp. 40, 430, 665. * See vol. ii. p. 6^6. 

® See above, p. 139. 

* Chron. S. Maxent. 1061-1063 (Labb6, ii. 210). The war with Anjou 
rose out of the old question about Saintogne. The Spanish expedition is 
thus described , ** Inde [from Saintes after its surrender by the Angevins] 
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CHAP, XII. case his solitary help could be of little service. If Harold 
hoped to meet any attack on England on the part of 
William by a diversion in his rear in the form of a joint 
attack of his continental neighbours, the chance of organ- 
izing such a confederacy died with Eing Henry and 
Geoffrey Martel. Under the regency of Baldwin the 
court of Paris became the closest ally of Normandy, and 
the new Count of Anjou seems to have been fully occupied 
at home. We hear of him chiefly as engaged in asserting 
certain novel claims over the Abbey of Marmoutiers/ and 
as having, at the very crisis of the fate of England, to 
defend his dominions against his brother Eulk.® He was 
therefore by no means likely to bear a part in any schemes 

England’s of policy which reached as far as Britain.® The death 

lack of 

continental of the Emperor Henry a few years earlier had deprived 
England of another friend. She had in short no con- 
tinental ally left except Swegen of Denmark. I merely 
throw out these remarks as vague hints on a very obscure 
subject ; but it is certainly striking that the intentionally 
mystified language of the Biographer should admit of 
an interpretation which falls in so well with the state 
of things at the particular moment of Harold^s journey. 

§ 3. The War of Maine, 

1060-1064. 

The main interest of this period of William’s reign 
gathers round his great conquest of the Cenomannian 

abienB in Hispamana cum multiB Nomomds, Barbastam dvitatem nomini 
Christiano, cunctis qni in ea erant prius perditis, adquieivit.” 

^ Gest Cons. c. 10 (ap. D’Achery, iii, 258). The abbey had hitherto 
remained in the patronage of the King, a position quite different from that 
of the Norman and Aquitanian Prdates. See vol. ii, pp. 206, 207. This 
illustrates the inferior position of the Counts of Anjou, as originaJly holders 
under the Duchy of France. 

* Gest. Cons c. ii, p, 259, and Bulk’s own story in p. 238. 

* William of Poitiers (loa) says of 3 »m, as compsred with his uncle ; 
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county and city. But before we enter on the narrative chap. xn. 
of that campaign, a few events in the internal history 
of his Duchy may be usefully cleared out of the way. 

William was already beginning to show himself, in 
the words of the English Chronicler, beyond measure 
stark to all who withstood his wilL^ The unrestrained 
exercise of power seems to have wrought its usual bad 
effect. We now begin to find a prince who had hitherto Banish- 
been distinguished for clemency to rebellious enemies 
meting out, to say the least, somewhat hasty sentences 
against some of the chief men of his dominions. We 
shall presently find him giving ground for suspicions, 
unfounded as they doubtless were, that he had learned to 
stoop to the base trade of the poisoner.* Several of his 
nobles were banished about this time, and every account 
seems to describe them as banished without just cause, 
through the false accusations of envious persons. Among 
these false accusers Roger of Montgomery and his wicked 
wife Mabel stand pre-eminent.® Their first recorded victim 
was Ralph of Toesny, whom we have seen as, according 
to one account, the bearer of the news of the defeat of 
Mortemer to the French King.* He was banished; but 
he must have returned within a few years, and he had 

“ Nomine proprio idem, probitate abeimilis ei, ccelestem regem timere, et 
pro comparando extemo honore bona aotitare coepit.” Ord. Vit. 532 C. 

Goisfredus, qui simplex et tractabilis moribas erat.*' 

^ See vol. ii p. 167. ® See vol. ii. p. 413. 

® Will. Gem. vii. 29. “Tunc quibusdam maledids vicinos compares- 
que suos accueantibus ex in'vidid., Dux Willelmus exasperatus ingenti furi^ 

Barones suos, scilicet Eodulfum de Toemd, Hugonem de Grentemaisnilio, et 
Emaldum Willelmi Geroiani filium ejedt de NormanniS..” Ord. Vit. 481 
A. He tells us how the chief men “cupiditate fizrente unus alium sup- 
plantare conabatur.” He specially mentions the agency of Roger and 
Mabel, who “exortS. simultate gaudebant et blandis adulationibus sibi Du-*^ 
cem alliciebant.’’ He goes on to say that '^animosus Dux plus aequo iise 
frena rdaxans praecipuos zdlites . . . sine probabilibus culpis diu exsulare 
co^t.” 


* See above, p. 159. 
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his share in the Conquest of England. We may say the 
same of Hugh of Grantmesnil, one of the joint founders 
of Saint Evroul.^ The banishment of Arnold of Escalfoy 
is not wonderful, as both he and his uncle Eobert 
had ventured on open rebellion. They seem even to have 
taken the Angevin side against their country^ either in 
the wars which have been already spoken of or in some 
of the border skirmishes which no doubt still went on. 
Eobert defended his castle against the Duke^ and he 
died by a strange and suspicious death in the year which 
carried off King Henry and Count Geoffrey. He sat 
one day in a merry mood by his winter fire with his 
wife Adelaide, a kinswoman of the Duke. She had four 
apples in her hand ; he snatched two from her in jest ; 
he ate of them and died.^ His nephew Arnold succeeded 
him, and for three years he carried on a devastating war- 
fare in the neighbourhood of Lisieux.® He then made 
peace with the Duke, on condition of going to the wars 
in Apulia.* After a while he came back, but only to die 
by poison given him through the plots of the ruthless 
daughter of William Talvas.® 

Another person who now fell under the Duke’s dis- 
pleasure was Eobert of Grantmesnil, brother of Hugh, and 
co-founder, and now himself Abbot, of Saint Evroul. He 
was now deposed and banished by William. I forbear 
to enter on the endless details of the negotiations for his 

^ See vol. ii. p. 230, 

* Orderic tells this story twice with slight difTerences. The first 
(464 D) he makes Eobert’s death happen while he is besieged by the Duke ; 
^‘Pomo venenato, quod cmijugl suse vi rapuerat, comesto post quinque dies 
mortuus est.” The second time (478 C) he tells the story as I have given 
it in the text, but witiiout any mention of the si^ge, and with the im- 
portant addition “uxore contradicente comedit.” The important point of 
course is how fiir Adelaide, and how fitr through her her lfinRTnfl.n the Duke, 
contemplated the death of Robert or of any one else. 

» Ord. Ttt. 481 D. * lb. 485 A. 

’ Ordstio tdls the tale at length, 488, 489, 
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restoration, from which I shrank at an earlier stage of chap.xh, 
my Norman history.^ But two points are of importance. 

It is made a distinct charge against William that he 
ventured to depose a churchman without the sentence 
of any ecclesiastical synod, and seemingly without any 
form of trial at all.® One account also distinctly says 
that the Duke’s motive was hostility to Robert’s family.® 

It is hard to judge on such slight evidence; hut it is 
to be noticed, on the one hand, that William’s special 
panegyrist is silent on the whole subject of these banish- 
ments, and on the other that William’s ecclesiastical 
government is the part of his character in which we 
should least readily look for an unworthy motive. 

The fortunes of an Abbot bring us once more within Synod of 
the ecclesiastical circle. In the year after King Henry’s io6i.* 
death, in a Synod held at Caen by the Duke’s authority, 
and attended by Bishops, Abbots, and Barons, it was Curfew, 
ordered that a bell should be rung every evening, at 
hearing of which prayer should be made, and all people 
should get within their houses and shut their doors.'^ 

This odd mixture of piety and police seems to be the 

^ See vol. ii p 231. See Will G-em, vii. 29. Orderic has much to say 
about the matter. Some readers may perhaps think that the story, as told 
by him in p. 479, hardly bears out his own statement in p. 481 B, that 
Bobert was “falso accusatus.” The Duke is said to have designed his 
mutilation in some way ('^danma membrorum inferre”), on which, at the 
advice of Hugh Bishop of Lisieux, he took to fight. I confess to putting 
more trust in the Duke than in the Abbot. 

® Will. Gem. vii. 29. “Sine reatu et judicio synodi de Normannid 
expuKt.” 

® Ib. “Quia de audaci Geroicorum prosapid prodierat.” 

* Bessin. Cone. Rot. Prov. 48. Pommeraye, 72. “Ut quotidie sero 
sign! pulsu ad preces Deo fundendas quisque invitaretur, atque oedusis 
foribus domorum ultra vagari amplius vetitum admoneretur.” Cf. Palgxave, 
iii. 274. The reason given by the commentator is “ut fiirtis noctumis 
caveretur.” The Fathers of this Synod are overflowing in their loyalty to 
their Duke, “ qui quantalibet locorum intercapedine a se invicem dissiti 
essent, quasi urbis unius concives sub Principe suo, non secus ac sub aman- 
tiBsimo patre-femilias victuros invicem spoponderunt.” 
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We now come to that great acquisition of William’s 
arms and policy which ranks in the annals of his reign 
next to the Conquest of England itself. The various 
fortunes, the takings and the retakings, of the city of 
Le Mans and its County, form a constantly recurring 
subject throughout the remaining history of William and 
of his sons. And the object struggled for was worthy 
of the struggle. The land and city over which William 
was now about to extend his long dormant claims was 
a prize which became one of the proudest jewels in his 
continental coronet. The Duke of the Normans, even 
the King of the English, thought it no scorn to add to 
those loftier titles a third which dated from this earlier 
conquest. As Prince or Count of the Cenomannians, 
William began the first of those stages of continental 
aggrandizement, which, before another century had passed, 
extended the sway of the sovereign of England and Nor- 
mandy from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees, and made him 
master of the mouths of the Loire and the Garonne no 
less than of those of the Seine and the Thames. The 
work had been begun by the conquest of Domfront and 
Ambri^res; it was now to be extended over the whole 
of the land which lies between Normandy and Anjou. 
A long history, princely, municipal, and episcopal, forms 
the annals of the Cenomannian state and city. The Ceno- 
mannian tribe ^ was illustrious in the earliest legendary 
history of Gaul; it shares with the Senones the credit 


^ As usual, the GauHsh name of the tribe appeaj^s in slightly different 
forms in the present names of the city and of the county. The original 
name of ihe dly, which does not appear in Osesar, was Subdinnum. See 
Diet. Georg., art. Cenenuani. 
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of that ancient colonization in Italy which brought Rome chap. xii. 

so near to her downfall,^ But it had no part in the actual 

beleaguering of Rome by the Senonian Brennus. The 

Cenomanni beyond the Alps were ever found among the Their close 

faithful allies of Rome, just as their mother state remains 

to this day proud of the relics of Roman dominion. Even 

during the storm of the Hannibalian War, the Cenomanni 

remained faithful to the Republic.’* Their metropolis is 

perhaps less prominent in the pages of Csesar than we 

might have looted for ; still the name of the tribe occurs The Ceno- 

, - .manni of 

among those who sent their contingents to the host ofoaidBup- 
Vercingetorix,® Under the Roman domination, we are 
told that Cenomannia was among the first parts of Gh,ul Early 
to receive the Christian faith, and the local legend traces 
that line of Bishops which became so famous in after days 

Succession 

up to the very days of the Apostles. In the days of Nerva of Bishops 
and Trajan the Cenomannian Church was founded byjJ^s. 
Saint Julian, whose name still lives as the patron of Legend of 
the cathedral of Le Mans, Unlike most of his apostolic juUan. 
brethren, the crown of martyrdom was not destined for 
him. He died in peace, having fully organized the local 
Church, and having been aided in all things by his convert 
the local Prince Defensor.* In this last mythical per- 
sonage we of course see a personification of the Defenaore^ 

Civitatis^ the local Tribunes, under the later Roman and 
early Frankish rulers.® This early friendship between 

^ Livy, V. 35. P<dyb. ii. 17, 32. The Greek form is Tovoyiavoi. 

® Polyh. ii. 23-24. 

® Csss. Bell. Gall. vii. 75. They appear as ^'Aulerci Cenomani.” The 
name Aulerci is common to them with several other tribes. 

^ The legend of Saint Julian is given at length in the Acts of the Bi^ops 
of Le Mans, in Mabillon’s Vetera Analecta, iii. 50-59. On this, and on 
Cenomannian legend generally, I would refer to '^Les Cenomans Ajiciens et 
Modemes” by the Abb^ Voisin (Paris and Le Mans 1852). But the good 
Abb 4 h faith is strong and his criticism is weak. 

® On the Defensores Civitatum see the legislation in the Code, lib i. tit. 
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the Bishop and the local magistrate not inaptly prefigures 
a state of things with which William himself had to strive. 
The vast power of the local Church sometimes combined 
with the popular element of the city to withstand the 
more distant sovereign.^ I pass lightly over the days of 
the Merwings and the early Karlings. In those times 
the name of Cenomannia, city and district, appears over 
and over again, as a post of importance, an outpost 
against Breton enemies and afterwards against Scandi- 
navian invaders,^ It was not uncommonly placed in the 
hands of members of the royal house,® But these inter- 
mediate times do less to illustrate the events with which 
we are immediately concerned than the history or legends 
of the earliest days. These last, mythical as they may be, 
are at least happily invented to adorn the beginnings of 
a state which so long remained at once so thoroughly 
Roman and so thoroughly ecclesiastical. 

The history of Maine and Le Mans with which we are 
immediately concerned begins in the tenth century. We 
have seen^ that the Norman Dukes put forward some 

55. (From Valentinian and Valens in $65 to Theodosius and Talentinian 
in 441.) But a more remarkable mention of the Defensor occurs in the 
Veteres Formul© Andegavenses in MabiUon, Vet. An. iv. 234. I leave 
the passage in the Latin of King Childebert ; ** Cum juxta consuetudinem 
Andicavis civetate, curia puplica resederet in foro, ibique vir magniiicus illi 
prosecutor dixit Eogo te, vir laudabilis illi Defensor, illi Curator, illi Ma- 
gister militum, vel reliquum curia puplica, utique obticis puplicis patere 
jobeatis, quia habeo quid apud acta prosevere debiam. Defensor prindpsdis 
simul et omnis Curia puplica dixerunt . Patent tibi coteds puplici, pro- 
sequere quse optas.” What was law at Angers was not unlikely to be law 
at Le Mans. 

^ We shall come in my next volmne to the '' Conspiratio quam com- 
munionem vocabant” in the days of Bidiop Arnold. Vet. Ann. iii. *315. 

^ See the “Dissertation sur les Incursions Normandes dans Le Maine,^* 
by M. Lestang (Le Mans 1855). 

^ Local tradition places no less a person than the famous Roland among 
the local heroes See Voisin, i. 271 This falls in with his description in 
Eginhard, Vita Car. c. ix., as “ Hruodlandus Brittannid limitis pisefectus.” 

* See vd. i. pp. 175, 176. 
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shadow of a claim to Maine by virtue of a grant in the chap. xii. 
days of King Eudolf, at the same time that Rolf obtained 
his second grant, that of the district of Bayeux.^ But 
the Chronicler who records this grant records also a grant to Hugh 
of earlier date, but within the same year, to Hugh the 
Great of Paris.® A grant to Geoffrey Grisegonelle of and to 
Anjou is also, on no less authority than that of Count 
Fulk Nerra himself, attributed, by some strange confusion 97^ ® 
of chronology, to King Robert.® On the whole, there can 
be little doubt that Maine formed a part of the great Maine part 
Duchy of France, and there is stiU less doubt as to the puchy of 
rivalry and hatred which reigned between the Angevin 
Counts and the dynasty which we find established in 
Maine towards the end of the tenth century. There is Rivalry 
as little doubt as to the position of the local Bishops, counts 
always at variance, sometimes at war, with the B^sj^ops 
Counts, but keeping up a close connexion both with the 
King and with the Counts of Anjou. I do not presume Count 
to decide whether the Hugh, the David, and the Hugh- 922-970 ? 
David, whom we hear of as reigning in Maine in the 955-1015'^ 
course of the tenth century, and as claiming a descent 
from Charles the Great, were really one prince, or two, 
or three.** But there is no doubt that a Hugh, whether 

^ Plod. 924. '^Nortmanni cum Francis pacem ineunt sacramentis per 
Hugonem et Heiibertum Comites, Seulfum quoque ArcHepiscopum ; ab- 
sente Bege Hodulfo, ejus tamen consensu, terra illis aucta, Cinomannis et 
Baiocse pacto pads eis concessss ” This grant is doubtless alluded to by 
William of Poitiers when he says (p. 104), “ Nam et dim egit sub Norman- 
norum Bucum ditlone regio Oenomanica ” 

® Plod. 924. “Rex [Rodulfus] . . . Heriberto denique Peronam, et 
Hugoni filio Rotberti Cinomannis dedit.*’ 

® See the note of Pertz, iii. 623, on Richer, iii. 77. The invasion of Otto 
(see vol. i p. 236) and the exploits of Geoffrey (see vol. ii. pp. 271, 6i8) 
are transferred to the reign of Robert, “Bobertus filius Duds” — a confusion, 
one would almost think, between Robert the son of Hugh Capet and the 
dder Robert the son of Robert the Strong. 

* M. Voisin (i. 332 et seq.) makes his Hugh-David reign from 922 to 
970, when he is succeeded by Hugh the Second, father of Herbert Wake- 
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surnamed after the Hebrew King or not, was reigning 
late in the tenth and early in the eleventh century, and 
that he was the father of the better known Count Herbert. 
He had great disputes with Bishop Sainfred of the house 
of Belesme, a Prelate of whom the chronicler of the Ceno- 
mannian Bishops draws no favourable picture.^ He is 
charged with wasting the revenues of his see in grants 
to Fulk of Anjou and to Burchard Count of Venddme, 
in order to gain their help against the nearer enemy 
It was perhaps through the instigation of the Prelate 
that Fulk invaded Maine, and brought the land and its 
ruler into vassalage, if not into actual subjection.® Hugh 
appears also as an enemy of Normandy, as an ally of Odo 
of Chartres in an attempt on Tilli^res, and as escaping 
only by a mean disguise from the pursuit of its valiant 
defenders.^ This must have been towards the end of his 
days, as the foundation of Tilliferes comes within the 
reign of Richard the Good. The enmity between the 

The Art de Verifier les Dates (ii. 830") seems to know only one 
Hugh, who begins to reign 955 ** ou environ.’* Hugh the &rther of Herbert 
is pevfectly wdl ascertained ; the only question is whether he is the same as 
the Hugh and the Hugh-David whose charters are printed by M. Yoisin 
(i 341). A Count David appears in Robert de Monte (Pertz, vi 518) as 
a rebel against Hing Robert, in punishment for which rebdlicm, ^'dedit Rex 
GaufHdo Grisagondla hoznagium illius, et ipsam dvitatem, et quidquid 
habehat in episcopatu Oenomannensi.” This is of course the same story 
that we have just had before. As the Counts of the tenth century do not 
immediately concern my subject, 1 do not fed called on to decide between 
the disagreeing doctors, ancient or modern. 

^ He was probably married ; at least there was a person in his house 
whom the Biographer of the Bishops (Yet. An. iii. *298), sarcastically per- 
haps rather than reverentiaily, speaks of as episcopissa.” He is also 
ehaiged with fraudulently suppressing a college of canons, in order to enrich 
his children with their possessions. 

* Vet. An. iii. *297. “ Venit ad Burgardum Yindocinensem Comitem,” 

then follows the list of the property alienated to the Count, but I do not find 
any account of this matter in the life of Burchard in Duchesne, iv. 1 16. 

* Qrd. Yit. 532 B. Herbert is introduced ''post mortem Hugonis patris 
HUl quern Pulco senior sibi violenter subjugS.rat.*’ 

* See the story in Will. Gem. v. 10. 
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temporal and spiritual chiefs of Maine went on during chap. xn. 

the reign of Hugh’s famous son Herbert and during the 

long episcopate of Avesgaud, the nephew and successor of Count 

Sainfred, who was like him a member of the border house 

of Belesme,^ With that house, a house loyal to neither , 

994-1036. 

of its lords and terrible to all its neighbours, Count Herbert 
Herbert had much warfare, and we have come across 
more than one incidental mention of those wars, sls of Bde^me, 
affording scope for the valour and faithfulness of the 
house of Geroy.^ The impression given by these stories 
is that the mighty Lords Marchers found the Ceno- 
mannian Count at least their match. The ecclesiastical His dis- 
historian implies that this warfare began by William of^^op” 
Belesme coming to the help of his brother the Bishop. -^'^®sgaud. 
It is certain that Avesgaud had often to strive against 
Count Herbert both by temporal and by spiritual arms, 
and that he called in against him the help both of spiritual 
and of temporal allies. At one time we find him defending 
the stronghold of La Ferte Bernard ® against the Count, 
who could dislodge him only by the help of a Breton 
force obtained from Count Alan.^ At another time he Fulbert of 
called in the help of the holy Bishop Fulbert of Chartres, 
the great letter-writer of the age, who, on what principle 
of ecclesiastical law it is not easy to see, addressed an 
epistle of excommunication to the Count of Maine, which 

^ Vet, An, iii. ♦299, **Sepulto Segenfrido . . , domnus Avesgaudus 
nepos ipsius sedem episcopaleni suscepit.” The elder William of Belesme 
was his brother. like Archbishop Malger (see above, p. 94), he was fond 
of hunting, and, as a punishment for this breach of canonical rule, he had 
a fall from his horse, which damaged his nose for life. We have however 
heard something (see vol. ii. p. 607) of his good works in the way of 
building. 

® See vol. ii. pp. 228, 229. 

® Vet. An. iii. *3cx). “ Oonstituit castellum, nomine Firmitatem, super 
fluvium Idonese ut esset ibi in refugium.” 

* Ib, "Habuit [comes] Alanum fortissimum Comitem Britannorum sibi 
in adjutorium, et venit ad castellum, et obsedit illud. Bx un^ enim parte 
vaUaverunt Olud Britanni, ex altera Cenomannici ” 
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brought about a temporary peaee.^ But Herbert was 
not afraid to measure himself against a much more 
dangerous enemy. It was in warfare against Bulk of 
Anjou, whose authority he cast aside, that he won his 
surname of Wake-^Dog? So constant were the nightly 
raids of Count Herbert that^ not only in the open country, 
in the flat land of Anjou, but in the fortified towns of the 
province, nay in the city itself, in Black Angers on its 
steep by the Mayenne, men and dogs were ever on the 
alert, and did not dare to slumber.® These exploits must 
belong to the later years of his reign; for, at its be- 
ginning, we find him acting as an ally or vassal of Anjou 
at the battle of Pontlevois against Odo of Chartres.^ 
Indeed the Angevin writers allow that the victory on 
their side was in a great measure owing fco the courage 
and conduct of Herbert and his followers.® Ten years 

^ Fulbert, we are told (Vet. An. u. s.j see vol. i. p. 438), “tunc temporis 
saplentia et sanctitate inter GaRiarum Episcopos, velut Lucifer inter cetera 
aetra oceli resplendebat.” Fulbert is to excommunicate him “auotoritate 
diyinA nisi resipisceret.” Fulbert’s divine authority seems to have reached 
beyond ^ own diocese. He wrote a letter ^'sale satis conditam,” and 
afterwards sat in judgement in person between the Count and the Bishop 
in the city of Le Mans. Mabillon seems to identify the letter with the one 
whiob is printed in Duchesne, iv. 173, denouncing the crimes of “ Precursor 
Antichrisri Herbertus Comes Cenomanis’’ and denouncing excommunication 
against him. But this letter is addressed to Ebalus, who, in p. 181, appears 
as Archbishop, not, as one would have expected, of Tours, but of Rheims 

^ See vol. ii. p. 278. Orderic (532 A) thinks it necessary to apologize 
for the name ; “ Vulgo, sed parum Latine, cognominari JEvigilam-Camem 
pro ingenti probitate promeruit ” Geoffirey’s title of Martel seems to be the 
only name of the kind in this generation which is used &miliarly and 
without scruple. 

* Qrd. Vit. 532 A. “In eumdem [Fulconem] anna levans noctumas 
expeditiones crebro agebat, et Andegavenses homines et canes in ips§. urbe, 
vel in munitioribus oppidis terrebat, et horrendis assultibus pavidos vigilare 
cogebat,” Yet elsewhere (487 0 ) he tells us, “Vulgo JSvigilans^canm 
cognominabatur, propter gravissimas infestationes, quas a perfidis affinibus 
suis AiJl fe ^jhfiibuB incessanter patiebatur.” 

6e^d(^t Fulk in D*Achery, iii. 233, and Gest Cons. ib. 353. Herbert 
nr^'mikaacerrimus,” and his Cenomannian soldiers deal “ferocissimos ictus.** 
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later, we find Pulk, according to the approved custom chap.xii. 
of his house, deahng with Herbert much as his son dealt 

® ^ ^ ^ impnsons 

with Theobald of Chartres and with William of Aquitaine.^ Herbert at 

He beguiled him into a visit at Saintes, and there kept 1026-1028. 
him in ward two years till he agreed to the hard con- 
ditions on which liberty was offered.^ After an active 
reign of twenty-one years, Herbert died. His daughter 
Biota became the wife of Walter of Mantes, the elder 
son of Drogo and Godgifu, the nephew of King Eadward 
of England.® His young son Hugh succeeded him in Hugh, 
the County of Maine, seemingly under the guardianship io5i)7 
of a great-uncle, Herbert Bacco.*^ Bishop Avesgaud died Itegency 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was succeeded in the^^^^^^ 
almost hereditary bishoprick by his nephew Gervase.® G^ase 
This prelate was the godfather of the young Count, f^-^058. 
and he is described as his defender against his faithless 
uncle as well as the defender of the rights of his own 

' See vol. ii. pp. 273, 275. 

* Will. Piet. 103. enim alia plurima omittam, novissime nostra 

memoria Fnlco Andegavensis Herbertnm Cenomannicum majorem Santouas 
illeidt; sponsione urbis ipsius. Ibi, -vinctum in medio coUoqniO; ad pactiones, 
quas avare concupierat, carcere ac tormentis co^t.” So William of Malmes- 
bury (iii. 235), who seems to think this act the only stain on the otherwise 
perfect character of Fulk ; Unum omnino est quo eum notaii audieiim, 

Sanctonas sponsione urbis illectum^ in medio colloquio ab apparitoiibus 
arctari; et quibus placuit conditionibus irretiri fecit. Csetera sanctus et 
integer/’ &c. The length of the imprisonment comes from the fragment in 
Duchesne, iy. 81 ; '^Tunc Comes Fulco supradictus dole accersitum secum 
adduxit Sanctonas Arbertum nobilissimum Oomitem Oenomannis, et prima 
quadiagesimm dominica post coenam nocte intempest& eum traditione cepit, 
te in vinculis secum duxit^ tenuitque in carcere bienxdo. Unde eripere 
eum Dominus dignatus est. Sequent! anno propter ipsum sedus com- 
busta est ipsa civitas [Saintes cum sede episcopaJi, et dein manslt deserta 
basilica.” 

® Ord. Vit. 4S7 D, 655 C. See vol. i. p. 519 ; ii. p. 129. 

* Vet. An. iii. *304. Herbertus Comes, cognomine jr^culus 

Herberti, qui fuit tempoiibus Avesgaudi episcopi.” 

® Ib. **Sedem Avesgaudi avunculi sui gaudenter suscepiif^'ili^ sile- 
cession to the see of Le Mans had come to follow the same law as the ' ' 
succession to the see of Czetinje. 

VOL. m. 
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CHAP, XII, see.^ He took one step kowever than which none could be 
and one which illustrates the peculiar position 
of the bishoprick. After all the grants that had been made 
of Anjou,^ of the temporal sovereignty of Maine, the royal rights 
over the church of Le Mans were still in the hands of 
the King. Whether he held them strictly as King, or 
as Duke of the French, was now no longer a practical 
question.^ In either case the Bishop still held, not of 
the local Count, but of his over-lord at Paris. In short, 
throughout the territories which had formed part of the 
Duchy of France, the surrender of the royal rights, es- 
pecially in ecclesiastical matters, was by no means so 
complete as it was in the great duchies north and south 
of the royal dominions.® The Count of Anjou or of Maine 
did not, after all, possess the same undivided and un- 
interrupted sovereignty within his own states which be- 
longed to the Duke of the Normans. Bishop Gervase, 
a vassal of the King, unable to defend himself against 
his neighbour the Count or the Count’s guardian, receiving 
no help from his own lord, petitioned the King to grant 
the royal rights over the see, the rights of advocacy or 
patronage, to the Count of Anjou for life.^ The grant was 
made 5 greater strife than before arose between the Bishop 

' Herbert Bacco kept him out of the bishoprick for two years. Vet. An. 
iii. *304. 

® Compare the relations of Normandy to the Capetian Kings, vol. i. 
P- 245- 

® See vol. ii. p. 206. 

* Vet. An, iii. 303*, '^Videns vero Prsesul suum episcopatum nec per 
Regem nec per seipsum a Baccone posse defendi, petivit quiddam a Rege 
Henrico, quod utinam non petiisset, scilicet ut daret episcopatum Gaufrido 
Andegavorum Comiti, solmnmodo dum viveret, ut libeiius a Oomite Ceno- 
mannico ilium defenderet, illo etenim mortuo in regiam •mfl.unTn rediret ” 
The somewhat startling phrase of the grant of the bishoprick to the Count 
of Anjou (even ihough the Count of Anjou was an hereditary canon of 
Saint Martin’s at Tours) can only mean the grant of the lay rights and 
duties of Mvocatio* 
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and the guardian uncle ; a popular movement, headed by chap. xii. 
the prelate, drove out Herbert Bacco, who became a monk, 
and restored the young Count Hugh to his lawful rights.^ driven out 
The Bishop’s next business was to seek, like Jehoiada of 
old, a wife for the prince whom he had taken under his 
guardianship. He found one in the sister of Count Marriage 
Theobald,^ the widow of that Count Alan of Britanny 
whom we have seen die of poison while besieging a 
Norman castle.® The marriage was thought to be in 
some way dangerous to the interests of the Count of 
Anjou, and Martel now poured forth his whole wrath 
upon the Bishop who had advised it. By some of his Bishop 
usual tricks, he .gained possession of the Bishop-’s person, 
and kept him in prison for seven years. As w^as 
with the prisoners of an Angevin Count, Gervase had the 1044-1051. 
option of obtaining his liberty by the surrender of some 
part of his possessions. The ransom demanded by Geoffrey 
was the surrender of a strong castle which was valiantly 
defended by the Bishop’s soldiers.^ A demand of the iffis Hbera- 
Council of Rheims for the liberation of the prelate had m^ded hy 
no effect on the hardened mind of Geoffrey.® Gervase 
seems all this while to have looked forward to deliverance 1049. 
through his godson, we can hardly say his sovereign, 
the Count of Maine. But at last he heard that Hugh 

^ Vet. An. iii. 306*. ** Consilium iniit cum parocHanis et heroibus teme.** 

“ Heros” was a favourite word with Orderic, but this biographer seems to 
use it as if it were a sort of standing title of the citizens of Le Mans. 

Several Spanish cities, I believe, are officiaUy styled ‘‘heroic,” like “fidelis 
dvitas” and the like among ourselves. 

® Ord. Vit. 532 B. 

® See vol. ii p. 192. The writer in Vet. An. iii. 306 calls her “nobi- 
lissimafemina” and “ uxor fortissima.” 

* Vet. An. iii. 306*. “Sperans se pro hoc castrmn lit habiturum. 

Sed nihil ei profecit, quia illud bene custodierunt milites castellani,” 

Yet we had just before read how “Gaufridus castellum Lit igne ere- 
mavit.” 

® Labbe and Cossart, Cone ix. 1042. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Geofifrey 
Msirtel 
OGcupies 
Le Mans. 
1051-1061. 


Release of 
Gervase ; 
he takes 
refuge in 
Nor- 
mandy. 
1051. 


Gervase 
Arch- 
bishop of 
Eheims. 


Death of 
Geoffrey, 
1060. 
Herberti’s 
hopes re- 
vive. 


was dead, that Geoffrey had taken possession of Le Mans, 
that the citizens had received him joyfully, and had 
driven out the widow and the children of Hugh, his young 
successor Herbert and his three sisters.^ Gervase now 
thought it was time to yield ; he gave up his castle, but 
even now he only obtained his freedom on condition of 
never setting foot in his own city during Geoffrey’s life- 
time.® Banished in this way, he sought for shelter at 
the court of the Duke of the Normans.® It does not 
seem that William actively interfered on his behalf, but 
he gave him an honourable reception, and kept him 
as his guest till a prospect was opened to the homeless 
Bishop of obtaining at once a higher and a more peaceful 
position among the prelates of Gaul. While Gervase 
tarried in Normandy, the primatial see of Rheims became 
vacant by the death of its Archbishop Guy. Gervase was 
now raised to the first place among the prelates and princes 
of the Parisian Kingdom, and it fell to his lot to pour 
the oil of Remigius and Hlodwig on the head of the 
youthful Philip.4 

The affairs of Normandy and Maine have now become 
directly connected, and the connexion between the two 
countries becomes closer at every moment. The death 
of Geoffrey seemed to open to Herbert a chance of re- 


* Vet. An. iii. 307*. Gives vero Cenomaimici uxorem Hugonis cum 
infentibus plorantem per unam portam projecerunt, et Gaufridum Comitem 
gaudentem intrare fecenmt.” 

* lb. “Quum autem audiisset pisesul Gervasius in vincuHs quse 
fedssent heroes Oenomannid [this can hardly be satire] vitae difBldens, 
non habuit aJiquam spem ultra vivendi; venit Annolit castellum Lit 
reddidit. Dum haec agerentur. Comes Gaufridus Gervasium de carcere eidre 
pennisit, tali videUcet Sacramento, ut quamdiu ipse GauMdus adviveret, 
inia'a dvitatem Genomannicam Gervasius non intraret.” 

® Ib. “Quum vero videret praesul quod neque in urbem neque in 
casteUum suum posset intrare, abiit ad WiUehnum Normannise Comitem, 
ac quidquid ei GauMdus fedt vd quomodo eum tradidit, illi 
rettulit.” 

* Chron. Rem. 1059. Labb 4 , i, 360. See above, p. 178. 
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covering the dominions which he had never possessed/ chap. xii. 
The years during which Le Mans was occupied by Geoffiey 
had been spent by the widow and children of Hugh in 
some part of Germany The marriages and betrothals Herbert’s 
of Hugh’s three daughters are of no small moment 
in the history,® One, Gersendis, was first married to Gersendis, 
Theobald of Chartres. By him she was divorced, and“’^o^’ 
this divorce was one of the many irregularities in 
way which called down the censures of Pope Leo and the 2nd,toAzo 
Fathers of Rheims.^ She then made a more splendid 
alliance beyond the Alps. She became the second wife 
of the famous Azo, Marquess of Este and Liguria, re- 
nowned in his own day for his wealth, his good fortune, 
and for reaching, though not till long after the marriage 
and the death of Gersendis, the age of a hundred years;^ 

By his first wife Cunegund Azo became the forefather of 
the House of Brunswick, and the children of Gersendis 
of Maine grew into the long line of Lords, Marquesses, 
and Dukes of Ferrara and Modena. How this marriage 
bears on the history of Maine, of Normandy, and of Eng- 
land, we shall see at a later stage. Another sister, Paula, Another 
married John of La Fldche, himself by female descent a mother of 
member of the House of Maine, and by him became the 
mother of three sons. One of them bore the familiar 

^ 1 am here foUoTnng the Norman accounts ; the Angevin version in the 
Gesta Conaulum is very different. We there read (D’Achery, iii. 258), '‘In 
diebus iUis WiUehnns Dux Normannorum Herbertum Oenomannicum Con- 
sulem nimis impugnabat, cui Martellus amdliator et tutor fuit, et idcirco 
Willelmus Dux, qui postea Anglia acquisita Rex Anglorum exstitit, multa 
a MarteUo mala perpessus est.” 

® This German sojourn is mentioned incidentally by William of Poitiers 
(105), where Margaret is brought "ex partibus Teutonum.” 

® See Appendix R. 

* See above, p. 89. Yet a feirer ground of consanguinity than usual 
might have been alleged. 

* See the life of Albert*Azo in Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, iii. 409. 

We ^all hear of him again at Le Mans. 
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CHAP. xii. Teutonic name of Gilbert ; the two others were honoured 
with the patriarchal appellations of Enoch and Elijah, and 
the bearer of the last name, under the modified form of 
Helias or Helie, we shall meet with as one of the noblest 
Margaret, characters among the men of the next generation.^ Mar- 
garet, the other daughter, who must have been many 
years younger than Gersendis, and of whose beauty and 
virtues we read rapturous descriptions, was still un- 
Herbert married.® Herbert now addressed himself to the Duke 
of the Normans. William’s own days of trial and perse- 
waHam. eution were now over ; he had come forth honourably out 
of all his difiSculties; he had smitten all his enemies at 
home and abroad ; he was now well fitted to appear either 
as a protector or as a conqueror. Moreover he was 
actually in possession of part of the Cenomannian county ; 
all his conquests up to this time, Domfront, Ambrieres, 
and the Rock of Mabel,® had been made at what might 
be called the expense of Herbert himself. There was no 
great chance of recovering them from the prince who had 
so vigorously clutched the straw at the moment of his 
birth, ^ and who in his later days as firmly refused to take 
off his clothes before he went to bed. But, at any rate, 
more might be gained by way of submission than by way 
of aggression. Herbert therefore commended,^ himself to 

‘ Ord. Vit. 532 B. '‘Tertia vero Johanni Domino castri quod Flecchia 
dioitur nupsit, qusB marito suo trea liberos, Goisbertum, Heliam et Enoch 
peperit.” John was, according to Orderic (684 0), the son of a daughter of 
Herbert Wake-Dog. 

® William of Poitiers (105) has much to say about the virtues and early 
death of Margaret; ‘^Haec generosa virgo, no min e Margarita, insigni 
specie, decentior fuit omni margarita,” On the name Margaret see vol. i. 
P- 749 

® See above, p 169. 

* See vol. ii. p. 178. 

® Will. Piet. 103. “Hugo . . . Gau&edi tyrannide metuens omnino 
deleri, Normanniae Ducem Willelmmn, sub quo tutus foret, supplex adiit, 
manibus ei sese dedit, cuncta sua ab eo, ut miles a domino, recepit.” Ord. 
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William ; he became his man ; he engaged to hold Maine chap. xii. 

as a fief of Normandy, according to the ancient 

which Rolf had received from King Rudolf.^ Special himself to 

terms, all favourable to the lord, were attached to the^^^^' 

homage. Herbert was to marry a daughter of WilKam Terms of 

if he died childless, the Duke’s lordship was to be mage; 

changed into immediate sovereignty] the Duke of the^^^ 

Normans was to become the Count of the Cenoman- Maine, if 

Herbert 

nians.® But, in order that the principality might in died child- 
any ease abide with the descendants of its ancient lords, iSgj^et 
Herbert's sister Margaret was to be given in marriage 
to William’s young son Robert.^ Whatever then might 
happen, there could be but one interloper in the person 
of William himself. If Herbert’s own line failed, Robert 
would reign in right of his wife, and in the next 
generation, a descendant, if only in the female line, of 
Herbert Wake-dog would again rule upon the steep of 
Le Mans. 

Whether Herbert ever obtained actual possession of his 

new fief is by no means clear. If he did, his enioyment . 

« . , ^ 0 j dieschild- 

of it was very short. Within two years he died, before less. 

his intended bride was of an age for the celebration of the 


Vit. 487 C. “Praefatus nimimm juvenis, post obitum Herberti semoris 
patris [it should of course be Hugh] . . . consilio matris suse se suumque 
patrimonium fortissimo Duci Normannorum cozumendaverat.” This is 
an excellent example of the process of commendation described in vol, i. 
p. 1 18. 

^ See above, p. 189. 

® Will. Piet. 103. “Praeterea ut conjunctius attingeret tantum virum 
ipse et posteritas ipsius, Ducis ei fiKa petita atque pacta est,” 

® Ib. “Cunctorum singulariter eum statuens heredem si non gigneret 
alium.” 

* Ord. Vit 532 B. ^'Alia, nomine Margarita, Rodberto filio Guillehni 
Ducis Neustrise desponsata est.” And again (487 C); “Maigaritam 
sororem suam Rodberto ejusdem Ducis filio in conjugium dederat, cum 
qu^ hereditatem suam, comitatum scilicet Cenomanensem, si sine liberis 
obiret, concesserat.’* 
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CHAP. XII. marriage.^ By the terms of the treaty, Maine now passed 

to William. According to Norman accounts, Herbert’s 

last breath was spent in setting forth the rights of the 

Norman Duke, and in calling on his friends and subjects 

to seek for no other as their lord. Almost forestalling 

the words of the English Chronicler, he warned them that 

the yoke of William would be light to those who accepted 

it willingly, but heavy indeed to those who dared to with- 

Unwilling- stand Mm.^ But the mass of the people of city and 
ucss of . * 

Maine to county were of another mind. They doubted the lightness 

of the Norman yoke in any case.® And the treaty between 

Herbert and William had sacrificed the rights of several 

members of Herbert’s family. Herbert had, as he hoped, 

secured the succession to the descendants of one of his 

sisters. But no such descendants were in being; Robert 

and Margaret were not married, if they were so much as 

betrothed, at the time of his death. There was therefore 

no kind of security that, if William were once let in, the 

county would ever go back to the descendants of its 

ancient lords. Then again, though Herbert had left no 

male heir, he had kinsfolk in the female line whose rights 

were as good as those of the unborn children of Margaret. 

We read of no movements at this time on behalf either 


of the Marquess of Liguria or of the Lord of La Fl^che, 
the claims of both of whom were pressed in after times. 


The pa- 
triotic 
party 


But a strong party, the patriotic party, as it would seem, 
throughout the province, asserted the rights of Herbert’s 


rig^of^ aunt Biota and of her husband Walter of Mantes, the 

Waiter and nephew of Eadward of England. The city was held for 
Biota. 


* Will, Piet. 103. ''Quse priusquam nubiles pervenisset ad annos, 
morbo ipse interiit.” 

* lb. “ He queererent alium, prseter quern ipse dominum eis, hseredem 
sibi, relinqueret, Cui si volentes pareant, leve servitium toleraturos fore, 
si vi subacti, forsitan grave.” See vol. ii. p. 167. 

® Ord. Vit. 487 B. "Quia Hormaimicum jugum bis quibus imminet 
gravissimum est, subire nimis fonmdabant.” 
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them by several of the chief lords of the country, among chap. xii. 
whom we hear specially of Hubert of Saint-Susanna, and 
of Geoffrey of Mayenne, of whom we have already heard 
in the wars between Anjou and Normandy.^ The citizens 
seem to have been on the same side. Of the Bishop, for 
once in Cenomannian history, we hear nothing. The line 
of Bishops of the fierce house of Belesme had come to an 
end, and the line of eminent prelates appointed under 
Norman rule had not yet begun. The reigning Bishop Bishop 
Vulgrin was a good, prudent, and peacefiil monk, whose 10^1059, 
monastic virtues had been proved by his reform of the 
Abbey of Saint Sergius without the walls of Angers,® and 
whose chief object at Le Mans was to rebuild the church of 
Saint Julian on a greater scale.® In this revolution then 
the ecclesiastical power seems to have been neutral, while 

* Ord. Vit. 487 D. ^'Walterius . . , totumcomitatum Cenomanensem calum- 
uiabatur, et ex parte possidebat Kam ipsam urbem, quae caput est provincise, 

Goisfridus de MeduauS, et Hubertus de Sancta Susanna, aliique potentes in 
fidelitate Walterii acriter tenebant ” William of Poitiers says only (104), 

** At homines malefidi Galteiium Medantiniun Conoitem, cui soror Hugonis 
nupserat, receperunt invasorem desertores” But he presently mentions 
Geofirey of Mayenne. On Geoffrey, see above, p 167. 

® He was a native of Vendome, who had been a knight miles quidam 
primum”), then a monk of Marmoutiers. He became Prior, and was '*Piior 
bonus, sedificator nimis ” Geoffrey Martel then removed him to Angers, 
and made him Abbot of Saint Seigius and Bacchus, a decaying monastery, 
which he restored (*' destructum valdeque redactum ad nihihiTn, magnum 
ex novo constituit ”). None of his work remains there. He was then 
chosen Bishop of Le Mans by the clergy and people under a conge cPiUre 
and letter missive from Count Geoffrey ("Gaufridus . . . congregavit 
populum terrae suse et omnem clerum, ut Oenomannensi ecdeedse digerent 
Episcopum,” Vet. An. iii. *311). It will be remembered that the Count 
of Anjou had stepped into the position of the TTi-ng with regard to the 
bishopiick. See above, p. 194. 

® Vet. An. ni. 312*. *'Quamvis pauperior et humilior antecessoiibus 
Episcopis fuerit, tamen majora opera exercere tentavit. Quinto namque 
ordmationis suse anno frmdamenta xnatris ecclesise ampliora quam iueiant 
inchoavit, sed morte inopinS. superveniente perdcere non potuit ” It illus- 
trates the character of Vulgrin that this is the only event of the year 1063 
that the episcopal chronicler finds to record. The conquest of Maine by 
William is mentioned only incidentally in the life of the next Bishop, p. 314*. 
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CH.VP, xn. nobles and citizens were united for Count Walter and 
against the Norman. 

William’s A struggle therefore could not be avoided. William 

prepaid* 

tions for was the least likely of all men tamely to give up either 
a real or a fancied right, or even to pass by a decent 
pretext for extending his power. Maine was to be con- 
quered. But William had no more mind to hurry in the 
business of conquest than in any other business. He 
began by healing a few wounds at home. It was now that 
home. he Called back from banishment Hugh of Grantmesnil 
and Ealph of Toesny,^ men whose ojSGences were very 
doubtful, and whose services in the war were likely to 
be useful. It was now also that he made that agreement 
with Arnold of Escalfoy by which that turbulent spirit 
His^lans was sent off to the wars in Apulia.® The plan of the 
campaign. Campaign was thoroughly characteristic. William saw 
that the prize must be his in the long run. Maine alone 
could not withstand Normandy, and Walter’s chance of 
finding allies was just now not great. William’s pane- 
gyrist tells us — and we have no reason to doubt the fact 
— ^that he was anxious to win his conquest with the least 
possible amount of bloodshed.® It was a policy still more 
obvious to forbear to destroy or damage a noble city which 
he designed to be one of the chief jewels of his coronet. 
And it was only reasonable military foresight to avoid 
the risk of a rash attack on a strong fortress which might 
be won in another way.* The city was the main object ; 
hajiy the we see throughout that the capital was in a special manner 
^d^^eep^hie head of the province, that Le Mans was Maine in 

^ See above, p. 183. a ^bove, p. 184. 

® Will. Piet. 104. ‘^Incendium coafestim injicere, aiit urbem totam 
exscindere, ausos iiuqtia trucidare, quantum ingeuio abundavit et viribus, 
potuisset. Sed hominum sanguini, quamquam nocentiesimo, parcere maluit 
soUta ilia temperantia.” 

* Ib. “Maluit , . validissimam urbem relinquere incolumem, cqpwt 
ai^m munimmtwm teurrm quam in manu habebat,” 
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a sense in which Rouen certainly was not Normandy.^ cHiVP. xir. 
The city then was kept by William to be the last 
object of attack. But the city was strongly defended by for the 
Geoffrey of Mayenne, whom Walter had made his chief 
adviser, and who seems to have been equally in the con- 
fidence of the citizens.® A hasty attack might have 
seriously jeoparded the success of William^s plans. His 
course therefore was to impoverish, and at the same time 
to frighten, the besiegers by a systematic harrying of the 
whole country. Vineyards, fields, detached houses, were The 
everywhere ravaged; the smaller fortified posts of the^^Sy 
province were taken one by one; garrisons were left 
wherever they were called for by the scheme of the cam- 
paign the capital was left to be devoured the last. This 
mode of warfare gradually wore out the patience, as it 
weakened the resources, of the defenders of the city. At 
last, when well nigh every other fortress in Maine had 
come into William’s hands, ^ the citizens brought them- The city 
selves to submit to a surrender, and William found bimself 
in a position to enter the city at whose possession he had 
been so long aiming, as a conquest won without a battle 
or a siege. 

The city into which William had now to make his Position 
triumphal entry was one which might have added fresh 
lustre even to an Imperial diadem. In his day it was a 

^ This seems to* be taken for granted throughout the story, and it is 
implied in such escpressions as that just quoted and others elsewhere, 

W^illiam of Jumifeges, in his shorter account (vii. 27), which, it will be 
remembered (see at p. 169), is put out of place, speaks in the same way ; 

‘*Ad urbem Cenomannicam per aliquot aimos anna convertit , , . Ad 
postremum victi Oenomanni, Jam castellis per cimotum comitatum subactis, 
dextras Duei dederant.” 

® WiU. Piet. 104. « Genomannici . . . anxii trepidique . , , accito 
sjEpius Gaufredo, quern preeses eorum Galterius dominum sibi ac tutorem 
praefedt, prmlio decemere minati sunt noimumquam, sed aud numquam.” 

® Ib. ** Preesidia, ubi res postulavit, imponens.” 

* Ib. “Perdomitis tandem castellis jam per totum comitatum subaclis, 
reddunt civitatem prsevalenti.” 
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OHAP. xii. possession wliieTi could hardly be over-valued as a strong 
military post, as the centre of a rich and flourishing pro- 
vince, as a city itself rich and flourishing, according to 
the standard of those times. To us it is mainly attractive 
as a spot on which the history of a long series of ages, 
before and after the days of William, is still plainly 
written. Le Mans is one of a type of cities which is 
spread over a great part of Gaul, but to which England, 
and even Normandy, can present but feeble approaches. 
A steep hill rises abruptly above the river Sarthe to the 
west, and somewhat less abruptly above the lower ground 
to the east. The ground also falls away in the like sort 
to the south, while the hill is continued in the higher 
ground to the north, of which it forms the natural 
ending. The height therefore, though washed by the 
river on one side only, does in efiect assume a sort of 
peninsular shape. Like most lofiy sites of towns, the 
rise of the ground is such as would not be remarkable in 
a hill whose sides were covered with grass or wood; but 
it is quite enough to make the post strongly defensible, 
and to make the streets of the still existing city steep 
Growth of and hard to dimb. This point, like so many points of the 
]^,fo^®^same kind, had, in unrecorded days, become the site of 
Rraito^the ^ hill-fort, and the Gaulish hill-fort had, as usual, 

medieval, grown into a Roman city. The name of the universal 
modem conquerors still dwells there, and the most ancient quarter 
of the city is still traditionally known as la meille Borne. 
The original Gaulish rampart was, in the later days of 
the Empire, exchanged, at the bidding of the great 
Constantine, for a wall of Roman masonry, large portions 
of which are still left. They show how small a part of the 
site of the present town was covered by the famous city 
of old. The Roman wall still fences in only the higher 
ground; the fortifications were not brought down to the 
river till Cenomannia had, in the thirteenth century, been 
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constrained to bow to Paris. Two great monasteries lay, ohap.xii. 
as usual, without the walls. They were placed at the foot 
of the hill on either side; one of them even lay beyond 
the river. The growth of the modern city has taken in 
both, leaving the ancient fortified circuit as a venerable 
acropolis, which even now keeps its place as the ecclesi- 
astical and municipal hearth of the city. To the west the 
city still shows a stately front to the river. Walls and 
houses, the dwellings of priests and citizens, still showing, 
in their rich and early work, the importance of both 
classes in the Cenomannian state, still rise, stage above 
stage, up to the highest ridge crowned by the two do- 
minant buildings of the city. To the south-east, on the The Palace 
Roman wall itself, incorporating within itself the very oounts. 
fortifications of the elder Empire, stood, and still stands, the 
palace of the ancient rulers, the Hughs and the Herberts 
of Cenomannia. In the north-east corner of the original The Ca* 
city rose the minster of Saint Julian, the cathedral church 
of that famous bishoprick. That soaring apse, which 
the glories even of Beauvais and Amiens can hardly sur- 
pass, had not as yet demanded the sacrifice of that portion 
of the ancient rampart which hindered the full growth 
of the mighty temple. The stately nave, so strangely 
attached to the later and loftier choir, itself one of the 
works in which the builders of the twelfth century aimed 
most successfully at reproducing the gorgeous foliage of 
Rome and Corinth, had not as yet taken its present shape. 

The earlier temple out of which it was as it were hewn, 
whose masonry bespeaks, not the deliberate imitation, but 
the immemorial retention of Roman forms, was already 
there, and the reforming hand of Vulgrin seems not to 
have touched it.^ The stern and massive portal which still 

^ We have seen (see above, p. 201) that Vulgrin began to rebuild the 
church in the fifth year of his episcopate, that is this very year 1063. 

On considering the accounts in the Vetera Analecta, pp. *313, 314*, I am 
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CHAP. xn. 

WiHiaon’s 
Joyeme 
Entrie at 
Le Mans. 


Walter 
consents 
to the 
surrender. 


Williani 
builds a 
castle near 
the cathe^ 
^al. 


forms its main approaehj may well have been the one 
through, which the procession swept, which went forth 
singing hymns and swinging censers, to welcome the 
prince who had won the city without shedding the blood 
of friend or foe.^ With equal joy, real or pretended, men 
of all ranks in the city went forth to greet the conqueror ; 
shouts of applause met the ear of William as he entered ; 
men knelt as he drew near, and hailed the Duke of the 
Normans as the lawful lord of Le Mans. Walter, putting 
the best face upon the matter, agreed to the surrender 
with seeming willingness. William had neither motive 
nor temptation to further harshness. He took peaceful 
possession of his conquest, but he took care to guard it 
after the usual fashion of a Norman conqueror. In the 
north-western angle of the city, near the point where 
William, advancing from his own Duchy, had doubtless 
made his triumphal entry, a Norman donjon now rose 
in dangerous neighbourhood to the minster and to the 
dwelling of its Bishop. So near were the two buildings 
that, in later days, the towers which, as at Exeter and 
Geneva, formed the finish of the transepts were deemed 
to be a standing menace to the royal fortress. Of these 

inclined to think that the shell of the present nave is older than Vulgrin-' 
the western portal has a specially ancient look — and that the work both 
of Vulgrin and his successor Arnold (see vol. iv. c. 20) was confined to the 
choir and tiansepts. Vulgrin’s work was badly built and fell down, so that 
Arnold had to begin again. 

^ William of Poitiers (104) becomes eloquent on the joyease entrie. Of 
the ecclesiastical part of the ceremony he tells us, “Templa summopere, 
quemadmodum processiones, adomata efifulgent, redolent thymiamata, re* 
sonant sacra cantica.” So Orderic (488 A), with a curious confusion 
between Bishop Vulgrin and his successor; “Cosnomannicam urhem, oivibus 
ultro sese dedentibus, cum ingenti tripudio recepit, eique Domnus Emaldus, 
ejusdem urbis Prsesul cum derids et monachis revestitis textus crucesque 
ferentibus honorabiliter obviam processit.” Of the laity William tdls us, 
“Studium est s ummi s, mediis, infimis, placare infensum. Occurrunt, 
clamant dominum suum, proddunt et indinantur ejus dlgnitati ; fingunt 
bilaafes vultus, ketas voces, plausus congratulantes.” 
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towers the reign of William’s immediate successor has a chap. xii. 
strange tale to tell.^ They have however left more 
speaking traces behind them than the fortress which was 
now the outward trophy of William’s victory. While 
Le Mans can still boast such splendid remains of the 
works both of earlier and of later days, the politic devas- 
tation of the seventeenth century has left only a few 
shapeless fragments of wall to bear witness to the former 
being of the castle with which the Conqueror sought to 
curb the lofty spirit of the city which was as yet his 
noblest conquest.® 

Le Mans then was won, and with Le Mans the whole Submission 
Cenomannian land formally passed into the hand of the 
conqueror.® The rival pretender to the County had given 
up his claims, for fear, we are told, lest in seeking what 
was another’s he should lose his own. While the harrying 
of Maine had been going on, other Norman bands had 
crossed another part of the frontier, and had carried havoc 
through Walter’s original possessions of Mantes and 
Chaumont.^ He and his wife soon pass away from the 

^ See the story of Bishop Hildebert, Vet An. iii. 308 

® The building of the castle seems unplied in AVill Piet. 1 04-1 05 ; 

^^Victori sufficiens poena fuit perdomitos in potestatem suam venisse, et 
urbis iirmamentuni suil in reUquum custodU occupari.*’ So Komau de 
Eou, 1021 1, 

** Et il list cax 4 pierre atraire ; 
lUoec fist une tur faire.” 

This castle, regia turns,” must be distinguished from the buildings spoken 
of by William of Jumihges (vu. 27) and Benoit (35735); “In quorum 
medio ad domandum eorum insolentiam, duo municipia (“deus ebasteaus” 
in Benoit) in Ponte Barbato, seu Barbellq, stabilivit suisque militibus 
custodienda commisit.” Orderic (773 A) expressly distinguishes them; 

“Regia turris [elsewhere “turns piindpaJis, turris Cenomannica ”], et Mons* 

Barbatus atque Barbatulus, Regi [Guillehno Eufo] subjiduntiir, et merito, 
quia a patre ejus condita noscuntur.” 

® The conquest of Maine is recorded in a Ijatin entry in our own Peter- 
borough Chronicle, 1062; “Hoc anno subjugata est Cynomannia Comiti 
Nonnauniae Willielmo.” 

* Will. Pict. 105. “ Voluntane Gualterus deditioni consensit, ne, invasa 
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CHAP. XU. scene. We have no trustworthy details of their death, 
^^^<>^^hut rumour affirmed that both of them died by poison. 
Biota, In the mouths of William's enemies, rumour further added 
that the poison was given by William’s order, when they 
■with were his guests m his own castle at Falaise. This is one 
poi^Ding those occasions on which the remark must be again 
repeated that the charge of secret poisoning is one which 
it is easy to bring and hard to disprove. In this case 
the charge is cerimnly not brought home to William by 
any direct evidence. It seems indeed to rest on nothing 
better than the wild outcries of William’s enemies at 
a drunken revel.^ To stoop to a crime of this kind, which 
admitted of no defence and which could be cloked by no 
self-delusion, seems to me to be quite inconsistent with 
a character like William's, in which, among all its darker 
features, a certain regard to the first principles of morality, 
a distinct element of the fear of God, was never wholly 
wanting. I venture therefore to cast the tale aside as 
simply part of that stock of uncertified scandal of which 
William’s age was so fruitful. 

protegenSj hsereditaria amitteret. Glades a Normaxmis illata vicimtati 
Medanti et Galvimontis xnetuin ei &ciebat de majori.” 

^ The direct charge against William is found ouly^ as far as 1 know, in 
the harangue which Orderic puts into the mouths of the conspirators at the 
bride-ale of 1076 (534 B) ; Gualteiium Pontesii Oomitem, Eduardi Regis 
nepotem, cum Biota uxore sud>, Palesise hospitavit, et ne&riS, potione simul 
ambos un§. nocte peremit.^’ This one would suppose to be after the sur- 
render of Le Mans. But in the account which Orderic elsewhere gives in 
his own person William is not distinctly accused, and the death of Walter 
and Biota is made to happen while the war is going on (487 D) j Dum 
magnanimus Dux firequenti expeditione rebelles impeteret . . . praedictus 
Comes Walterius et Biota conjux ejus per inimicorum machinamenta simul, 
ut ferunt, letali veneno &audulenter infect! obienmt. Quibus defunctis, se- 
curior Dux . . . rebelles expetiit.” But it is plain from the narrative of 
William of Poitiers that Walter survived the surrender of Le Mans, and it 
is not likely that he would be at Falaise while the war was going on This 
contradiction throws a good deal of doubt on the whole story. See vol. ii. 
pp. 413, 414. No one, as far as I know, ever charged William with the 
death of Herbert, who died even more opportunely for him than Walter. 
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One enemy had however still to be brought into sub- chap. xn. 
jection before William could boast that he was undisputed 
master of the whole Cenomannian land, Geoffrey of still holds 
Mayenne, the brave defender of Le Mans^ seems to have 
refused to have any share in the surrender of the city; 
he had withdrawn so as not to be a witness of William’s 
triumphal entry; he had been often summoned, but he 
had neglected every summons, to appear and do a vassal’s 
duty to his new sovereign.^ Such an enemy was one 
of whom it was manifestly fitting to make an example. 

Call him rebel or patriot as we will, Geoffrey of Mayenne 
was the sort of man whom it did not suit William’s 
purposes to put up with for a moment. If the Duke knew 
when to delay, he also knew when to hasten. He had 
won Le Mans mthout a blow ; he had gained his point 
more easily by bringing a gradual process of terror and 
distress to bear on the minds of its defenders. No such 
process would answer with a single determined enemy. 

It was for the new lord of Maine to show, once for all, 
that no man in his new dominion could resist him with 
impunity. The Duke therefore led his forces at once William 
against Geoffrey’s town and forti’ess of Mayenne.^ The Ma^Se. 
castle was strong, and men deemed an assault to be an 
hazardous undertaking.^ But the prince to whom Dom- 
front and Aleh9on and Arques had yielded, who had 
himself carried the bulwarks of his own Palaise by sheer 

^ Will. Piet. io6. ''Per legates iterum iterumque monitus ad obse- 
quendum, mentem obstinatam non omisit.'* William waxes very eloquent 
in abuse of the '^versutus homo, Gaufredus Meduanensis.” At this distance 
of time he looks very like a loyal vassal, perhaps even like a true patriot. 

® Orderic (488 A) makes William take Ambriferes, for whose capture we 
have already had two dates, on the road; '^Ambreras oppidum ejus 
[Gaufredi] eepit,” &c. 

® The river side, according to William of Poitiers (106), ''nuM vi, nuUo 
ingenio vel arte humane, attentari potest.” The land side was not quite 
so impossible; “Alteri vero Qateri] munimenta lapidea, pariterque diffi- 
dllimus aditus propugnant.” 

VOL. III. 
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cHAP.xn. strength of onslaught/ was not to be baffled by works 
which were at least not stronger than those of so many 
Description famous fortresses. The position of the castle of Mayenne 
place. is one which bears more likeness to that of Alen9on^ than 
to that of Falaise or Domfront. It is no Gaulish hill- 
fortress which has grown by degrees into a Eoman and 
into a modern city. The town of Mayenne stands on 
both sides of the river from which it takes its name, a 
river of far greater width than the maternal beck at 
Falaise or even than the Varenne at Domfront. It may 
well be that* the light craft of the Northmen, who so 
long harassed the shores and islands of the Loire and its 
tributaries, may have made their way even to this inland 
post. At all events, the main point in the fortification 
of Mayenne was to secure the river. The town covers 
the steep slopes on either side, and the right ® bank of the 
stream still washes the walls of the castle. No buildings 
now remain which can have witnessed the wars of William 
and GeoflFrey, but the later castle evidently occupies the 
ancient site. A noble range of bastions rising above the 
stream, a miniature as it were of the mighty pile of dark 
and frowning Angers, contrasts well with the steep and 
narrow streets of the town itself, with the varied and 
eccentric outline of the great church of Our Lady, and 
with the thick woods which still overshadow the river 
close up to the buildings of the town. The greater part 
of the modern town lies on the right bank, and in 
William’s time, when Mayenne was less a town than a 
military post, it was doubtless this part alone, as in the 
elder Angers, that was encompassed by a wall.^ But 

1 See vol. ii, p. 204. * See vol. ii. p. 284. 

* WiU. Piet 106. "Hujus castri latus alterum . . . aUmtiar scopuloso 
rapidoque flumlue, nam supra Meduanse ripam in prserupta mentis rupe 
situm est.” 

* At Angers the cathedral crowns the hiU, the castle commands the river ; 
the great monastery of the Holy Trinity lies on the other side, in what was 
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the date of the church of Saint Martin beyond the river chap, xii, 
shows that, as at Angers, the opposite shore must, at this 
time, or soon after, have become *the site of a populous 
suburb. To a modern and non-military eye, the site of 
Mayenne, which could easily be commanded from the 
higher ground above, does not seem so formidable as that 
of other places which had yielded to William’s arms ; but 
it must be remembered that, before the invention of 
cannon, a fortress did not suffer as it now does by being 
open to the missiles of the enemy. No more striking 
instance of this difference can be found than in the long 
resistance which William himself met with before the 
river fortress of Brionne.^ At all events, Mayenne is 
spoken of as a post well defended by the river on one 
side and by both nature and art on the other, and which 
was looked on as almost hopeless to carry by assault. 

Horse and foot, lances, swords, and arrows, the ram and Difficulties 
the catapult themselves, were all, we are told, deemed siege, 
useless.^ Famine alone could be looked to for the re- 
duction of the impregnable fortress.® One only hope of 
immediate success presented itself. Fire at least was at The Nor- 
hand, and fire was a weapon with which the Normans 
were always ready. By the Duke^s order, flaming mate- 
rials of some sort were hurled ov^r the walls of the town. 

As ever happened among the wooden houses of those 
times, the flames spread fast, and did their work fully 

originaJly a mere suburb. But neither Angers nor Le Mans has the steep 
double slope of Mayenne. 

^ See vol ii. p 263. 

* Will. Piet, 106. “Gladiis, lanceis, missilibus, nihil geritur, nihil ge- 
rendum speratur. Item neque aiiete, neque tormento cseterisve instru- 
mends bellicis. Siquidem locus omnino machinamentis importunus erat.” 

^ Ib. Equitum ac peditum copias tantas incassum &tigari cuncti fere 
opinantur, multi conqueruntur, nuUS. spe animos eorum erigente, nisi forte 
morib annua vel ampliore fames expugnet.” 

* Ib. “En soUerti consilio ipsius [Willelmi] injecti ignes castrum cor- 
ripiunt.” 
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as well as the sword.^ The defenders of the town walls 
and town gates left their posts to rescue, as far as might 
be, their own houses and goods. The Normans rushed in 
with a loud and joyful shout. The spoils were abundant; 
horses, arms, household stuflF of every kind, were found 
in plenty. And all was, by the bounty of the Duke, 
given up to his soldiers.® The town was thus taken, and 
the next day the castle surrendered.® This speedy sur- 
render, as well as some other expressions of our historian, 
might lead us to think that Geoffrey himself was not 
present in person.^ Of his immediate fate we hear no- 
thing; but ten years later he again appears, first as the 
champion and then as the betrayer of Cenomannian free- 
dom, and twenty years later again he once more played 
an important part in Cenomannian history.® The town 
was restored by William;® a garrison was left in the 

* Will. Piet. 107. ^‘Oitissiine dififundimtur [ignes] more suo, sjevius 
onmi ferro quseque obvia vastantes.” 

* Ib. **Qiiae, sient alibi capta plemmque graadia, militian potius quam 
8ua esse voluit continentissimus ac liberalissimus princeps.” 

® William of Jumibges, as I have already said (see above, p. 169), puts 
the taking of Mayenne, as a sequd to that of Le Mans, out of place. He 
also makes the fire accidental (vii. 27) , **Meduanum vero, castellum cujus- 
dam opulenti militis nomine Goififredi, adhuc restiterat, quod Dux exer- 
dtibus applicitis aliquamdiu oppugnans cepit, igneque injecto per duos 
pueros, qui dam ad ludendum cum oppidanis in&ntlbus intraverant, com- 
bussit.” Wace (10250) says, bores esprit et aluma.” Ord. Vit, 488 
A. ** Meduanam post diutinam obsidionem combussit.” 

* I infer this, not only from the absence of any mention of his name during 
the siege, and from the unlikelihood that such a Tnfl.n would have yielded to 
what seems to have been a mere panic, but from the compressions of William 
of Poitiers a little before (106) ; ''Euga, astutia^ validseque munitiones non 
modicum fidudae ministraverunt. Statuit ergo prudentia repudiati domini 
latibulum canssunum abalienare d castrum Meduanum, g*ai-.iTT>n.-na multo 
satius ac dignius h§c poenl. ferire, quam fugitantem persequi, et victoriam 
levem ex eo capto insignibus titulis addere.” 

® See Vet. An. iii. *315 ; Ord. Vit 706 0 , 707 A, 771 D. 

® Win. Piet. 107. Restauratis quae flamma corruperat, praesidioque 
providenter disposito.’’ So Will. Gem. vii. 27. ** Quod iterum restauravit 
et oustodibus suis mancipavit.” So Benoit, 35770, But Wace (10253) says, 
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castle; the Duke and his army went home rejoicing,^ chap.xii. 
and the few who still ventured to hold up their heads 
against him within his new dominions soon submitted.® 

The fate of one person has still to be spoken of. The Succesaon 
house of the Counts of Maine might seem to have lain tfie House” 
under a ban of fate. Herbert, Walter, Biota, had 
been swept away.® It may strengthen the belief that 
William had no hand in their removal when we find that 
they were soon followed to the grave by a member of 
the same house whom William had no possible motive 
to destroy, but rather every possible motive to keep alive. 

Herbert had died before either his own marriage with 
the Duke’s daughter or the marriage of his sister with 
the Duke’s son could be carried out. William now sent Margaret 
for Margaret from her German shelter, meaning to bring 
her up in his own land as the bride of its future 
sovereign. On account of her youth, the actual marriage 
was put off for a while, and she was entrusted to the 
care of discreet persons of both sexes.^ Before the 

** Lwn^ terns aprez (juant son leu vit Gardes i mist ki ratomerent. 

La restora sainz cuntredit. Ki paiz tindrent e paiz garderent.” 

* "Will. Piet 107, “Insolitum triumplium, quasi de nature superatft, 
domum revexit cum immense gaudio exercitus.” 

® Ord. Vit. 488 A. ** Quo superato, pene omnes ilKus complices et ad 
rebellandum fautores terrore curvati sunt, et WiUelmum Prindpem, quem 
divina manus protegebat, timere eique obsecundare coacti sunt.” 

® Vet. An. iii. 314*. " Willelmus Prmceps Normannorum . . , Ceno- 
naannensem comitatum, exstinctis atque omnino deletis ejusdem comitatus 
haeredibus, adquisierat.” Is this meant as a charge against William « If 
so, it extends beyond Walter and Biota, and seems to prove too much. 

* Will. Piet. 105. “Quoniam pueri setas nondum fuit matura conjugio 
[Robert must have been four years younger than Maigaret, whose &thep 
died m 1051, two years before William’s marriage], in locis tutis 
prope nubilem, magno emn honore custodiri fecit, nobilium atque sapientium 
virorum ac matronarum curse commissam.” Orderic (488 A) says die 
was entrusted ** Stigaudo potenti viro de mansione Odonis.” Compare the 
entrusting of WilHam’s own daughter to Roger of Beaumont; Orderic, 

573 
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CHAP. XII. time for the marriage came, the bride was no more.^ 
Her death, ijjjg Jg Jg Qf of William’s 

own daughters, that she shrank from the thought of an 
earthly bridegroom, and prayed to be released from so 
hard a necessity.® After her death, as in the case of so 
many saints, a hair-shirt was found on her, with which, 
young as she was, she had already learned to bring the 
flesh into subjection.® The body thus early inured to 
austerity found its last home in the minster of Fecamp, 
which, along with other churches of her adopted country, 
she had already learned to love and honour,^ 

The conquest of Maine is one of the most important 
events in the life of William, It stands second only to 
the Conquest of England. It was in truth William s 
connexion first great appearance in the character of the Conqueror, 
^nqu^tof was a sort of prelude to the still greater work which 
England, he had to do beyond the sea. The two events indeed 
have a direct connexion, William’s rival for the possession 
of Maine was, if not an English jfEtheling, yet the grand- 
son of an English King, a possible, though not a likely, 
competitor for the English Crown.® But the conquest 
of Maine connects itself with the conquest of England 
in a more instructive way than through the fact that 
Walter of Mantes was the son of a daughter of ^thelred. 
Analogies The circumstances of the two conquests are strangely 
^Hwo. earlier and lesser success may well have 

served both as a happy omen and as an actual school 
for the later and greater enterprise. In each case, William 
took possession of a land, at once against the will of its 
inhabitants and to the prejudice of members of the 

* Ord. Yit. 488 A. "Priusquam nubiles annos attingeret seculi ludibriis 
erepta feKciter obiit.” 

® WiU. Piet, 105. He enlarges on this at length. 

® Wm. Piet. u. B. « Wm. Plot, and Ord. Yit. u. s. 

® See vol. H. pp. 415, 430, 
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reigning family. In each case, William trampled alike on 
hereditary right and on popular election. But in neither 
case was it the mere brute force of the sword which he 
opposed to them. Those wonderful arts by which he 
deceived others, by which he most likely deceived even 
himself, in the matter of England, were practised with 
almost equal skill, though in a narrower field, in the 
matter of Maine. In the ease of Maine, as in the case 
of England, William knew how to give his claims a look 
of strict legality. In both cases he could allege a bequest 
of a reigning sovereign ; in both eases he could allege an 
act of homage done by a rival ; in both cases a mariiage, 
which in neither ease ever took effect, was designed to 
connect William’s house with the house of the riva.1 who 
thus became his vassal. The circumstances indeed differed 
in the two stories; the parts in the two dramas were 
differently arranged. In the Cenomannian version, the 
bequest of Eadward and the homage of Harold are both 
united in the person of Herbert, The part of Harold is 
therefore divided between Herbert and Walter, or rather 
between Herbert and the valiant Geoffrey of Mayenne. 
Such differences will always occur, for no events in his- 
tory exactly reproduce one another. But in each story we 
see the bequest, the commendation, the intended marriage. 
In each the conquest is made to take the shape of a legal 
claim, which has — ^William would say, by no fault of his — 
to be backed by force. In each the conqueror contrives 
/to be received with at least the outward consent of the 
conquered. The two stories are so like one another that 
we may be sure that the likeness was present to the 
keen and busy mind of the hero of both. While winning 
Maine, William was, beyond all doubt, planning how he 
might win England. He was feeling his way; he was 
learning his trade; he was schooling his prentice hand 
in the great arts of diplomacy and invasion. It is there- 
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cHAP.xn. fore not only the mere probable chronological sequence, 
but a close connexion in the subjects themselves, which 
leads us directly from William’s Cenomannian conquest 
to the subject of the last section of this Chapter, to the 
visit of Earl Harold to the Norman court, and to the 
memorable oath, whatever was its exact nature, which he 
is alleged to have plighted to the Norman Duke. 

§ 4. The Tmt of Harold and the Breton War. 

1064? 

Position The time was now come for the two born leaders of 
Uamand Kien around whose career our whole history gathers to 
Harold. ^ little while, their meeting 

was to be friendly; but in that friendly meeting the seeds 
were sown of their last meeting on the battle-field. The 
Duke of the Normans and the Earl of the West-Saxons 
were now each of them at the height of his glory. The 
most famous exploits of each had happened within a single 
year. About the time that William had been receiving 
the submission of Le Mans and Mayenne, Harold had 
been waging his great campaign against the Welsh, and, 
if he had not been winning crowns for himself, he had 
been disposing of crowns to others and receiving the 
William homage of their wearers.^ It is not too much to say that, 
at at that moment, William and Harold were the two fore- 

most men of Western Europe. The great Emperor was 
tot men gone ; the great Pope had not yet risen on the world, 
Europe, though Hildebrand the Archdeacon had already begun 

to guide the policy of the court of which he was before 
long to be the avowed as well as the virtual ruler. Among 
Western crowns, those of France and Germany were worn 
by children ; on what brow the Crown of England rested 
I need not again set forth. Kings of greater renown 

* See voL ii. pp. 473, 664, 
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than Eadward or Philip reigned in Northern Europe ; hut chap. xn. 
the persevering prudence of Swegen, the knight-errantry of 
Harold Hardrada, can hardly he put on a level with the 
union of every kingly gift alike in the great Englishman 
and in the great Norman. Few words are needed to show 
how far, in Gaul and in Britain respectively, the great 
Duke and the great Earl outshone the sovereigns to whom 
the accident of birth had given the right to claim the 
vassal’s homage from the one and the subject’s duty from 
the other. Among princes not bearing the royal title, 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders and Eegent of Prance, could 
alone be compared with them in power. But no one 
would bring his personal character and personal exploits 
into rivalry with those of the renowned rulers of Nor- 
mandy and Wessex. Harold and William then were the 
first men in Western Christendom, the one the first in 
continental lands, the other the first within the Island 
Empire. Nothing had as yet happened to make either Tke rivalry 
the avowed enemy of the other, and two such men must them as 
have looked admiringly on each other’s great deeds. Yet 
each must have looked on the other as a lion in his path ; 
both were already aiming at the same prize, and each must 
have known that that prize was not likely to be won 
without a struggle with a worthy rival. It is a striking Their 
episode in our story when these two mighty men, so soon 
to be the deadliest of enemies, could meet yet once, as 
host and guest, in peace and friendship. Whether they Question 
bad before seen each other is uncertain. They had not 
met on English ground, for at the time of William’s visit 
to Eadward, Harold was a banished man in Ireland. ^ 
Whether they met on Norman ground in the course of 
Harold’s earlier continental journey we have no certain 
evidence. If they had met at any earlier moment, their 
earlier meeting no doubt taught each of them what 
manner of man he had to deal with in the other. But 
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in no case had that earlier meeting any such direct results 
on the events of our history as those which sprang out 
of the strange accident which now for a while made Earl 
Harold the guest, the friend, the companion in arms, of 
the Norman Duke. 

I have said a strange accident, because, among all the 
various statements which are handed down to us as to the 
occasion of Harold^s visit to Normandy and his alleged 
oath to William, I am inclined to prefer that version 
which makes his presence in Normandy to have been 
wholly the result of chance. I need hardly say that 
there is no portion of our history, perhaps no portion of 
any history, which is more entangled in the mazes of con- 
tradictory, and often impossible, statements than that on 
which we are now entering. I have already touched inci- 
dentally on the subject in an earlier Chapter.^ I there said 
that, with regard both to the alleged bequest of Eadward 
to William and to the alleged oath of Harold to William, 
I could not but hold that there is some groundwork of 
truth in both stories. I held that the absolute silence 
of the contemporary English writers told, under the cir- 
cumstances, in favour of a bequest of some kind and an 
oath of some kind. But the details, as I there said, are 
told with such an amount of contradiction, many of the 
statements are so manifestly impossible, it is so hard to fix 
the date of the event or to piece it on in any way to the 
undoubted facts of the history, that we can hardly admit 
anything as certain beyond these bare facts of a bequest of 
some kind and an oath of some kind. As for the be- 
quest, I trust that I have shown® that the groundwork of 
William’s claim as testamentary successor to Eadward was, 
in all probability, a promise of the succession, or at least 
a promise of a royal recommendation to the Witan, made 
by Eadward to William at the time of the Duke’s visit 

^ See vol. ii. p. 296 et seqq. ® See vol. ii. pp. 298, 421. 
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to Eng^land. I trust that I have also shown that that chap. xii. 

promise was set aside by later arrangements in favour, 

first of the -ffitheling Eadward, and then of Earl Harold.^ 

With regard to the oath, it is, in the Norman accounts, Connexion 

inextricably mixed up with the bequest. In one version the bequest 

Harold is actually represented as being sent into Nor- 

mandy to announce the devise of the Crown in favour the oath of 

.... Harold, 
of William. In all the received versions the intentions 

of Eadward in favour of his Norman kinsman are taken for 

granted as the ground on which the oath is demanded. 

The two questions then must be discussed together. As 

usual, I shall discuss them at large in another part of this 

volume.® I shall here do little more than tell the tale 

itself, in that shape in which it seems to me to have least 

of improbability about it. But, as I before said, I can look 

iipon nothing in the whole story as absolutely certain, 

except that Harold made some engagement or other, 

which was capable of being construed as an admission of 

William’s claim to the Crown, and which made his own 

later acce];)tanee of the Crown capable of being represented 

as an act of perjury. 


There are three chief statements as to the causes which Three dif- 

took Harold into Normandy. According to a version which versions; 

I have already mentioned, Eadward, perhaps after the death 

of the .ZEtheling, determined to make William his heir. Eadward to 

He therefore sent Harold over to announce his intention to the devise 

the Norman Duke, and to confirm the appointment by an in 

oath in his own person. This account I believe to be 

, William, 

altogether fabulous. According to another account, God- 2. Harold 

wine, on his reconciliation with Eadward, gave hostages 

to the King for his good behaviour, in the persons of his Postages 

youngest son Wulfhoth and his grandson Hakon the son Sod^ne 

of Swegen, These hostages were given by the King 

* See vol. ii. pp 366 et seqq ,422. 2 Appendix U. 
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the safe keeping of the Duke of the Normans. Now that 
years had rolled by, now that Godwine was dead, now that 
Eadward was, as this version of the story implies, on per- 
fectly good and confidential terms with Godwine’s successor 
Harold, there no longer seemed any reason why a brother 
and a nephew of the first man in England should linger 
any longer in foreign banishment. Harold therefore asks 
the King’s leave to go to the court of William and ask 
for their release. The King warns his brother-in-law 
against so perilous an adventure ; he knew William well, 
and some harm was sure to happen to Harold, if he trusted 
himself in his power. The impetuous spirit of the Earl 
refuses to hearken to the warnings of the Saint. He wrings 
an unwilling permission from the King, and goes on his 
errand. He is entrapped into an oath which binds him in 
the fullest way to support William’s claims. He returns 
to England to receive much more of sorrowful reproof and 
warning from the King who had foreseen the future so 
much more clearly than himself.^ 

This tale I do not believe any more than the other, but 
it apparently differs from it as not being pure invention, 
but as being grounded on a certain basis of fact. Both 
stories, it will be observed, assume the loyalty of Harold 
and the confidence placed in him by Eadward, and they 
thereby at once contradict those other Norman statements 
which describe Harold as acting with insolence to Eadward, 
and Eadward as being afraid of Harold^s power.^ The 
former story indeed, by representing Harold as sent to an- 
nounce and confirm Eadward’s choice, implies that Harold 
had himself no designs on the Crown, or, at all events, 
that Eadward had no suspicion that he had any. But the 
second story distinctly implies that, at the time of the 
journey, Eadward had no intentions in favour of William, 
perhaps that he had intentions in favour of Harold. This 
^ See Appendix TJ. ® See vol. ii. pp, 535, 542. 
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version therefore comes nearer to the true state of the case chap. xii. 
than the other. With regard to the hostages^ I do not 
believe the tale, but I still suspect that some small amount 
of truth lurks under it. No English account of the resto^ 
ration of Godwine mentions that he gave hostages to the 
King, stiU less that any such hostages were entrusted to 
the keeping of Duke William. Such a story is most im- Improba- 
probable in itself^ and it distinctly contradicts the real^^^J^ 
facts of the case. Hostages were given and ®^<^^3.nged 
many times in the course of the banishment and return its ongin. 
of Godwine, once indeed so late as the day of his return, 
the day before the famous Mickle Gemot.^ But this was 
because matters were still under debate^ and, when hostages 
were given, they were given on both sides. When the 
controversy was over, when Godwine was fully restored 
to his old honours, there was no longer any need or any 
room for hostages. At such a moment as that, when God- 
wine’s family and the whole patriotic party w^ere in the full 
swing of triumph, when decrees were passing for their 
restoration to all their honours, when other decrees were 
pronouncing banishment against the leaders of the Nor- 
man faction, when every road was thronged with Norman 
knights and priests fleeing for their lives, — at such a 
moment as this, it is utterly inconceivable that two 
members of the House of Godwine, a son and a grandson 
of the great Earl, should have been sent off into what 
would be in truth captivity, however honourable captivity, 
at the Norman court. Nothing short of the express 
authority of the English Chronicles could make us accept 
a statement so utterly incredible. And instead of being 
supported by their authority, it is implicitly contradicted 
by it. The banishment of W^ulfnoth and Hakon is mani- 
festly inconsistent with the statement that all the members 
of Godwine’s family were restored to what they had before 

I See vol. ii. p. 327; and cf. pp. 145, 147, 604. 
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oHAP.xii, held,^ I therefore altogether disbelieve ia the story of the 
hostages. But I think that it may not be difficult to trace 
its origin, which I shall accordingly attempt to do else- 
Third where.® I accept then the third version, according to 
^^id’s "^kich Harold’s presence in Normandy was purely acci- 
^o^nd^ dental. According to this account, he was not going to 
accidental, William’s court, either on the King’s errand or on his 
own. He was sailing elsewhere, to Wales or to Flanders, 
weather. simply taking his pleasure in the Channel. I am in- 
clined to think that this last was really the ease, and I 
Possible further suspect that he was accompanied on his pleasure- 
ofo^^ trip by some of the younger members of his family, by his 
brother Wulfnoth, his nephew Hakon, and possibly his 
family, sister ^Ifgifu.® At all events, the Earl set forth at the 
head of a considerable company, enough to fill three of the 
vessels of the time,^ and he went accompanied by dogs and 
hawks, ready to enjoy the sports of the field at any points 
They set at which they might land.® The place of embarcation was 
BoshLi. favourite South-Saxon abode of Godwine and 

Harold, the land-locked haven of Bosham,® The contem- 
porary record sets them before our eyes as first paying 
their devotions in that venerable church which still re- 
mains as one of the living witnesses of their age,*^ and then 
as feasting in the Earl’s hall, before their temporaiy fare- 
Theyare weU to their native land.® As for their voyage, nearly 
accounts agree that, whatever was their original desti- 
nation, Harold’s ships were driven by stress of weather to 


^ See Tol. ii. p. 335. * See Appendix U. 

® See Appendices XT and W. * Bayenx Tapestry, pi. i. 

® So Eadmer (4) makes Mm go ''cum ditioribus et honestioribus homini- 
bus suis [his own Thegns or personal Comitahis]t auro et argento vesteque 
pretios0. nobiliter instructs.*’ 

^ See vol, ii. p. 149. 

^ Tapestry, pi. i. It is singular however that, though a large part of 
Bosham church is as old as Harold’s time, or older, the picture in the 
Tapestry is in no way like it — or indeed like any other human building. 

* Tapestry, pi. i. 
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the coast of Ponthieu, They were there in the dominions chap. xii. 
of Count Guy, who, since the slaughter of Mortemer, had 
become, first the prisoner, and then the vassal, of William.^ 

Guy, like the princes and inhabitants of various parts of 
Gaul, exercised the right of wreck in all its fulness.® Their The right 
barbarous and unchristian practice on this head is strongly Ba^wus 
and justly denounced by the panegyrist of William.® The 
shipwrecked man, instead of being looked on as an object wrecked 
of humanity and Christian charity, was looked on as 
wretch forsaken of God and man, who became the lawful 
spoil of the lord into whose hands he was thrown. Indeed 
the words used might almost be taken as meaning that 
they were not even satisfied with those unfortunates whom 
accident threw in their way. Fraud of some kind, false 
lights or the like, would seem to have been used to entrap 
the unwary.^ And ^voeful indeed was the doom of the un- 
lucky wretch who fell into their hands. Imprisonment 
was his usual fate, and to imprisonment torture was often 
added. The higher and more illustrious the victim, the 
harder was his doom, as from such captives more might 
be wrung in the way of ransom than could be gained from 
meaner men. Such was now the fate which threatened 
the foremost man of England, the brother-in-law of her 
King. A fisherman, we are told, who frequented the Eng- Harold 
lish coast, knew the person of the Earl of the West-Saxons. to^^of 
He hastened to Count Guy ; for twenty pounds he would 

* See above, p. 157. by him, 

® On the right of wreck, see Maurer’s Einleitung z’ur Geschiohte der 

Mark*, Hof-, Dorf-, und Stadt-Verfassung, p. 119. 

® Will. Piet. 108. “Docuit enim avaiitise calhdiias Galliarum quasdam 
nationes exsecrandam consuetudinem, barbaram, et longissime ab omni 
sequitate Christiana aJienam. Dlaqueant potentes aut locupletes ; trusos in 
ergastula afliciunt contumeliis, tormentis. Sic variS miseria prope ad necem 
usque contritos ejidunt ssepissime venditos magno.” So Will. Malms, ii. 

228. '*Barbanim et eflSxenatum morem regionis esse ut qui evaserantin 
man naufragium in terrA invenirent periculum.” 

* I infer as much from the use of the word “illaqueant” in the last quo- 
tation from William of Poitiers 
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CHAP. XII. show him a captive who would gladly pay a hundred 
pounds for his ransom.' The Count rode in person to the 
coast, and the English Earl was seized in his presence.® 
^son^at prison, perhaps actually in fetters,® 

^eaurain. not, as has been sometimes thought, on the sea-shore at 
Saint Valery, but in the inland fortress of Beaurain near 
Hesdin.^ Some however of the party found means to 
He sends escape; an Englishman, charged with a message from 
to Earl Harold, made his way to the palace of Rouen and 

to the presence of William. The messenger knelt before 
the Duke, and told him the tale of wrong, how the great 
English Earl, without any fault on his part, had been 
seized by a vassal of Normandy, and was at that moment 
held in bonds at Beaurain.® We can well understand the 

^ Roman de Rou, 10765 et seqq. The sums of money are thus given 
(10776) ; 

** Doint li viut livres solement, Kar tel prison H liverra, 

II Ten fera gaaigner cent, Ki cent hvres u plus donra.” 

® Bayeux Tapestiy, plate 2. **Hic apprehendit Wido Haroldum.” Be- 
noit de Ste. More (36540) adds the odd comment, that those who were 
seized in this fashion might have wished themselves in Sicily; *'Mieuz 
vousissent estre en Sezile.” Yet, when Benoit wrote, Sicily was a settled 
Norman kingdom. 

® So at least says William of Mahnesbury (ii. 228); “Manus maTnViV, 
pedes compedibuB, prsebuere.” 

* This 18 quite plain from the Tapestry, plate 2. “Dux eum ad Belrem 
et ibi eum tenuit.” Wace (10784) says, “A Abevile I’ont mend,” and 
makes Guy take him to Beaurain only after the news has reached William 
(vi. 10798); 

“A Belrem le fist enveier, 

Por fere del Due eriuingnier.” 

This I conceive to arise from a misconception of the words of William of 
J umifeges, vii. 31 ; “In manus Widonis AbbatisviUse Oomitis incidit. Quern 
idem Comes captum cum suis confestim in custodisb trusit.” But this does 
not imply that Abbeville was the place of imprisonment. William of Poi- 
tiers, William of Malmesbury, and Benoit do not mention any particular 
place. Anyhow it was not Saint Valery. See below. Chapter xv. § 2. 

® Roman de Rou, 10785 ; 

“E Heraut a par un privd 
En Normendie el Due mandd.” 

^Ewkner (5) says, “Ccnstrictus igitur ] 0 araldiis quemlibet ex vulgo, pro- 
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mingled feelings of William on hearing such a piece of chap. xir. 
news. The nobler elements of his nature would sincerely 
abhor the base act of Guy; but his crafty policy would at 
once discern how great and manifold were the advantages 
which he might draw out of the crime of his vassal. ^ His WiUiam’s 
rival, not yet his open enemy, was thrown into his hands the znatter. 
by an accident which made generosity the surest policy. 

No greater good fortune could befall William than that 
which made him the benefactor, the liberator, of Harold. 

He might disarm him by benefits ; he might win him over 
by cajolery ; he might entrap him into some engagement, 
which might be craftily represented as binding the English 
Earl to something which he had himself perhaps never 
dreamed of. He could, in any case, establish a claim upon 
his gratitude ; he might perhaps establish a claim upon his 
honour. Whatever course events might take, some gain, 
greater or smaller, could hardly fail to accrue to William. 

His course therefore was clear ; Harold was to be set free 
at any cost. Messengers were sent, bidden to hasten to He sends 
Beauram with the full speed of Norman horsemanship.^ 

They were to ask in the Dukes's name for the enlargement 
of the illustrious captive ; they were, if it proved needful, meat, 
to demalid it with threats,^ Guy, himself for two years 

mis'sa mercede illectum, clam ad comitem Normannise dirigit but that the 
messenger was an Englishman appears from his moustache iu the Tapestry, 
plate 3. “Hie venit nuntius ad Wilgehnum ducem.” William of Malmes- 
bury, ii. 228, gives another turn to the message, of which I shall have to 
speak elsewhere. One expression is very odd ; “ Si pecuniis exuenda cap- 
tivitas esset, libens daret WiUelmo comiti, non semiviro G-uidoni.” I do 
not know the meaning of this strange epithet and spondaic cadence, but it 
may be noticed that in the Tapestry, pi. 4, Guy rides on a mule. 

^ Wace understood this. Roman de Rou, 10800 ; 

“Li Dus pensa s’il le tenit, 

K’il en fereit bien son espleit.” 

® Will. Piet 108. “Propere missis legatis.” The speed at which they 
ride in the Tapestry (pi. 3) is beyond anything of the kind represented in 
the whole story, except in the very thick of the battle. 

« Ib. “ Precatu simul ac ‘minis extortum.” William of Jumifeges (vii. 

31) puts this still more strongly, “Dux autem ut hoc comperit, yniaOTa 
VOL. Ill, Q 
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CHAP. XU. the captive of William, had no mind to bring on himself 

sSoirto ^ the wrath of his new over-lord a second time. He put the 

wmiam best face on the matter:’- the Earl was at once released 

at Ell. . 

from prison, and Guy and Harold rode together, hawk 
on hand, to meet Duke William. The Duke had by this 
time reached the border fortress of Eu, the castle of the 
brave and loyal Count Robert.^ Instead of being the 
prisoner of Guy, Harold was now the guest of William. 
■William’s The prompt obedience of the Count of Ponthieu to the 
to Guy. bidding of the Duke was rewarded with fitting thanks, 
with money — ^no doubt to the amount of Harold’s ransom 
— and moreover with a large and goodly grant of lands by 
the banks of the Eaulne.® The price was a heavy one, but 
it was a price which William could well afibrd to pay for 
the great advantage which a freak of fortune had thus 
unexpectedly thrown into his hands. 

Harold’s Harold was now the honoured guest of William. The 
^option Duke of the English, as he appeared in Norman eyes,^ 

at Rouen, vioienter iUum extorsit.” But the other narratives do not bear 

this out. 

Eadmer (5) ma^es two messages, the latter stronger than the former; 
** Hie [Willehnus] festinato per nuncios mandat domino Pontivi, Haraldum 
cum suis ah omni c^umni^ liberum sibi quautocius mitti, si pristine* ami* 
citiS. suo amodo vellet ex more potiii, Sed quum ille hominem dimittere 
noUet, itenim in mandate accepit se necessario Haraldum missurum, alioquin 
certissime sciret Willelmum Nonnannise ducem annatum pro eo Pontivum 
itumm.” 

^ Eadmer however makes him still plunder his captives ; " Mittit igitm* 
virum cum sodis, piimo tamen eis quae meliora detulerant simul ablatis.” 

* See above, p. 116. That Eu was the place appears from Will. Piet. 108. 
''Ipse [Guido] adducens apud Aucense castrum sibi praesentavit.” So Be- 
noit, 36573. “li amena k Ou tot quite.” 

* Will. Piet. 108, "Guidoni bene merito, qui, nec pretio nec violentiS, 

compulsus, virum quern torquere, necare, vendere potuisset pro libitu ipse 
• . sibi praesentavit, grates rettulit condignas, terras tradidit amplas ae 

multum opimas, addidit insuper in pecuniis nifl.vimg. dona.” The position 
of the lands comes j&om the Roman de Rou, 10806 ; 

" E li Dus li a fet avoir 
Lez I’ewe d’Alne un bel maneir.” 

* "Harold Dux Anglorum” in the Tapestry, pi. i. He bears the same 
title in the Saxon Annalist, Pertz, vi. 764. See vol, i. p. 622. 
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accompanied his Norman brother to his palace at Rouen.^ ch\p xii. 
There he was entertained with maitiial exercises he re- 
ceived every mark of respect which was due to so illustrious 
a visitor ; he was admitted to the closest intimacy with the 
Duke and his family. One writer, whose minute know- 
ledge is a little startling, tells us that William used 
always to go to bed early, and to leave Harold talking 
with Matilda to a later hour,® The winning graces of the Blandiah- 
Duchess are said to have had no small share in gaining 
the consent of the English Earl to one part of the engage- 
ment which was to be presently required of him. The date Doubtful 
of these events^ I need not say, is one of the most puzzling events! 
features of the whole story, and it is impossible to do more 
than approach it by conjecture.^ One feature in Harold’s Harold 
engagement, one which is insisted on in every account save 
one,^ and one which in many accounts is made the foremost 
of all, is his promise to marry a daughter of William. The 
daughters of William and Matilda were still quite children, 


^ In the Tapestiy, plate 4, we merely read, "Hie Dux 'Wilgelm cum 
Haroldo vemt ad palatium suum ” It is here that the mysterious " unus 
clerious et -iElfgyva” (see Appendix U) are seen standing at the door of the 
Palace. Wilham of Poitiers (108) says more distinctly, "In urbem sui 
principatus caput Rothomagum inti-oduxit ” So Benoit, 36577; 

" Tot di*eit k Roem la cite 
L’en amena h Dux od sei ” 

^ Roman de Rou, loSio ; 

" A maint rice tomeiement 
Le fit aler mult noblement.” 

® Snorro (Johnstone, 190; Laing, iii. 76). "Sat Haralldr i hasseti ^ 
adra bond Jarli, enn til annarar handar kona Jarls, hon var hveni kono 
fridari, er menn hofdo sed . , . Jarl geek optazt snemma at sofa, Ha- 
ralldr sat lengi h kvoUdom, oc taladi vid kono Jarls.” This is an exact 
picture of old Norwegian, if not of Norman life. See Keyser’s Private Life 
of the Old Northmen, pp. 72, 143; "The guests . . . were shown to the 
beds appointed for them. But even after they had retii-ed for the night, 
they often had to quaff off a hoin or two, which the hostess, or one of the 
women of the house, would bring them while she seated herself the while 
by their bedside and entertained them by her conversation.” 

* See Appendix U. 

® Namely that of William of Poitiers. See Appendix U. 

Q 2 , 
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while Harold was older than their father yet we are told 
that the renown and lofty bearing of the English Earl 
made so deep an impression on the heart of one of them, 
that, when she found herself forsaken by Harold, she shrank 
from the thought of another, even a royal, bridegroom.^ 
Whatever we may think of this tale, it can hardly be 
doubted that Harold allowed himself to be entangled into 
some engagement of the kind. Such engagements were 
often lightly entered into, without much serious thought 
of their accomplishment. And, in the case of an engage- 
ment between Harold and a daughter of William, mere 
difference of age would make the chances rather against its 
fulfilment. At the same time, we are told, it was arranged 
that Harold’s sister — that is doubtless ^Ifgifu, who was 
perhaps then present at Rouen — should be given in mar- 
riage to a Norman noble.® Harold, in short, seems to have 
been for a while altogether bewitched by the splendid re- 
ception which he had met with at the Norman court. He 
even agreed, like Jehoshaphat on his visit to Ahab, to 
accompany William in an expedition which he was making 
ready against the Bretons, and, either before setting forth 
or after his return, he allowed himself to receive knight- 
hood after the Norman fashion from the Duke’s hand.^ It 

^ Harold (see vol. ii p. 555) cotild hardly have been bom before 1021, 
but), as be became Earl in 1045 (see vol ii pp. 36, 43), be is not likely to 
bave been bom many years later. William (see vol. ii p. 612) was bom 
in 1027 or 1028. 

® See Appendix Q. 

s See Appendix XJ, 

* Wdliam of Poitiers (109), who puts tbe knighthood before the Breton 
expedition, seems to extend it to Harold’s followers ; “ Qui venerant cum 
ipso” — possibly Wulfiioth and Hakon — '^annis militanhm et equis delec- 
tissimis instructos secum in bellum Britannicum duxit ” Militaribus” is 
doubtless to be taken in the technical sense. So Orderic (492 B) ; '^Armis 
fulgentibus et equis aliisque insigniis cum commilitonibus suis spectabHiter 
omaverat ” The Tapestry (pi. 6) places the knighthood after the Breton 
war ; '^Hac Willebn dedit Haroldo anna.” Wace follows William of Poi- 
tiers (10812). Hr. Planch 4 (Arch. Assoc. June 1867, p. 145) says that 
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is not hard to understand how Harold may have been be- chap. xii. 
guiled into these certainly unwise compliances. He may well 
have been dazzled by finding himself an object of the 
highest honour at the court of the most renowned sovereign 
in Europe. And he undoubtedly owed William a debt of 
solid gratitude for his deliverance from Guy’s dungeon at 
Beaurain. We can understand too the arts by which William Influences 
might entrap the conqueror of GruiBFydd into taking a share 
in warfare against an enemy of the same race. An expe- 
dition against the continental Briton might be pressed in 
the most flattering and attractive shapes upon the man 
who had been the first to show how the insular Briton 
might be efieetually subdued. Gratitude, curiosity, love of 
adventure, personal and national ambition, a half praise- 
worthy desire to display the might of Harold and of 
England in the eyes of Norman comrades,^ would all work 
upon his mind. All these motives would unite to lead him 
to waste time among the fascinations, peaceful and warlike, 
offered him by his Norman sojourn, time which would 
undoubtedly have been more wisely spent within his own 
island and his own Earldom. A speedy return to England 
was Harold’s wisest policy. But a speedy return would 
have been uncourteous, perhaps impossible. Harold was, Harold 
after all, in William’s power. The palace of Rouen differed 
in every outward aspect from the dungeon of Beaurain. 

But Harold was perhaps hardly more of a free agent in the 
hands of William than he had been in the hands of Guy. 

His fetters were gilded, but he was still in fetters. The 
guest of William was practically his prisoner ; nay, unless 

Wace lays the scene at Avranches. He probably refers to the Boman de 
Eou, 13723, but the knighthood is not there spoken of. 

^ William of Malmesbury (iii. 236) attributes the opposite motive to 
William. He takes Harold, ''volens ejus manum esplorare ; simul et strie- 
tiori consilio, apparatum ostentans suum, conspicaturo quantum praestaret 
Anglids bipennibus ensis Normannicus ” If Harold was set to fight on 
horseback with his Danish axe in his hand, it might veiy likely be so. 
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CHAP. XU Harold walked warily on such dangerous ground, he might, 
like the guests of Geofirey of Anjou, exchange the hall of 
the ducal palace for its prison-house. 

The Breton Of the Breton war in which Harold was thus led to take 
certdnty a share^ it is very hard to make out anything at all clearly, 

^comts. ^ nothing to throw any light upon it in the Breton 

or Angevin chronicles, and the Norman accounts are any- 
Conan thing but satisfactory or coherent.^ The reigning Count 

theBre- Conan, son of that Alan who had acted so faithfully as 

1040-1066. "William’s guardian,^ was a kinsman of the Duke’s, each of 
them owning a common ancestor in Richard the Fearless.® 
It will be remembered that, in the days of William’s child- 
hood, Alan had been looked upon as a possible competitor 
for the succession of Duke Robert ; ^ but we have hardly 
Iffis rela- ^ heard of him during the later years of William. We have 
unde Odo. s^^n his uncle and guardian Odo acting against William in 
the campaign which followed the rout of Mortemer.^ But 
1056, Odo had been, since that time, seized and imprisoned by his 
nephew Conan,® and a war had since gone on between the 

^ The fullest accounts are in William of Poitiers (109) and the Tapestry 
(pU. 4-6), but it is not easy to reconcile the two. The other accoimts are 
very short. Wace (10814) Boakes Harold accompany William in three or 
four expeditions ; 

“Ne sai de veir treiz feiz u quatre, 

Quant as Bretuns se dut combatre.” 

This, as we shall see, is quite possible. See Appendix X. 

® See vol. ii. p. 191. 

3 Conan was the grandson of Hadwisa, daughter of Richard the Fearless. 
See vol. i. p 454. 

* See vol. ii. p. 179; cf i pp, 464, 470. Wilham of Poitiers (109) is 
inclined to dweU on these earlier wars, rather than on the later guardian- 
ship of Alan. His son Conan is “patemse rebellionis renovator.” 

® See above, p. 168. 

® Will Piet. 109. "Is [Conanus] in virum ferocissimum adultus, a 
tutdS. diu tolerate hber, capto Eudone patruo suo, atque vinculis ergastu- 
laiibus mancipato, provinciee, quam dono patemo accepit, magnS. cum trucu- 
lentil dominari coepit.” William of Malmesbury (iii. 236) looks on him 
with more favour ; “ Viiidis juventS, et praecellens robore, Eudonem patruum 
vinxerat, multa egregia fecerat,” 
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Count and Odo’s son, Howel Count of Nantes. That war chap. xii. 
however seems to have come to an end before the time 
w'hich seems the least unlikely date for the joint expedition 1062. 
of William and Harold.^ The Norman account represents 
Conan as rising in rebellion against William, whose some- 
what antiquated rights are set forth in the strongest 
language.® But it also implies that some at least of the A Breton 
Breton chieftains took the Norman side against Conan, 

Conan is fui-ther described as being aided by Geoffrey of 
Anjou, no longer of course the famous Martel, but his less AUeged 
terrible nephew, GeoflPrey the Bearded.® Here again I am 

unable to confirm the Norman account by any statement Britanny 

• ^ Anjou, 

to the same effect elsewhere. In fact, the narrative of this 
campaign, which one would have thought there was no 
temptation to falsify, is eveiy whit as puzzling as those 
parts of the story which one may conceive as being mis- 
represented to the prejudice of Harold. 

The panegyrist of William takes this opportunity of Norman 
setting forth in strong terms the formidable nature of a Breton 

If 

Breton war, as well as the barbarism and wickedness 
the Breton people. Of this subject we have heard some- 
thing already from other sources,^ The land was populous, 
a fact which is oddly attributed to the polygamous habits 
of the people. One man had, like the ancient Moors, 
ten wives or more, and became the father of fifty children.® 

* See Art de Verifier les Dates, ii. 896. 

® William of Poitiers goes back to the grant of Charles the Simple, who 
gave Britanny to Eolf ''in servitium perpetuum.” (See vol, i. p. 167.) 

But he allow.'* the constant revolts of the Breton Counts ; " Comites Britan* 
nici e jugo Normannicse dominationis cervicem omnino solvere numquam 
valiierunt, etsi multoties id conati tota vi obluctando.” So William of 
Malmesbury (iii. 236) speaks of William as "Britanniam ut hsereditarium 
solum calummans” 

3 Will Piet. Ill See below, p. 238. 

* See vol. ii p. 619. 

® Will, Piet. no. Britamiy is "regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis 
quam credibile sit, referta.” He goes on to say , " Partibus e quidem in 
illis miles iinus quinquaginta genuerat, sortitus more barbaro denas aut 
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That such an arrangement must have doomed nine men 
or more to celibacy, and could therefore be hardly looked 
on as on the whole conducive to population, does not seem 
to have occurred to the Norman Archdeacon. The land, 
we are told, was fertile in pasture ; it produced vast herds 
of cattle of all kinds ; but tillage was hardly known. Milk 
— ^and, one may presume, flesh also — was chief diet of 

the people; bread was a rarity.^ Delighting in warfare, 
the Bretons were no mean adversaries, even for Normans ; 
terrible in the attack, they were used to conquer, and with 
diflS.eulty brought themselves to retreat.^ Their intervals 
of peace were spent in plunder and slaughter of one an- 
other.^ The whole picture is one deeply coloured by national 
hatred. But the Breton prince must at least have had 
the spirit — ^not to say the follies— -of chivalry in him in 
full measure. Like William himself, in his warfare with 
Anjou, ^ Conan, we are told, sent word to William on what 
day he purposed to cross the Norman frontier.^ To meet 
this threatened invasion, the Duke of the Normans set 

ampHus uxores; quod de Mauris yeteribus refertur^ legis diyines atque 
pudici rit6s ignaris. Ad hoc populositas ipsa armis et equis maxiine, ar- 
vorum culturse aut morum mimme student.” The same argument is used 
in the legend of Yalentinian and Justina, Hist. MisceU. xii. (Muratori, i. 83). 
One hardly sees why the ancient Moors should have been picked out as the 
horrid example, rather than the modem Saracens or any other polygamous 
people. 

The Chronicle of St Michael’s Mount (Labb6, i. 350), under the year 
1056, says of Conan’s unde, **Hic Eudo multos habuit filios ” Was he the 
miles ” whom William of Poitiers had specially in his eye ^ 

^ Will. Piet. no. “Uberrimo lacte, parcissimo pane, sese transigunt. 
Pinguia pabula gignunt pecoribus loca vasta et ferme nesda segetum.” 

^ Ib. Prodia cum ardenti alacritate ineunt ; dum prodiantur, furibundi 
saeviunt. Pellere soliti, difficile cedunt.” 

^ Ib. "Quum vacant a bdlo, rapinis, latrociniis, csedibus domestids, 
aluntur sive exercentur.” 

* See above, p. 166, and vol ii p. 282. 

® WiU. Piet. 109. ‘‘ Conani in tantum jam temeritas crerit, ut quo die 

terminos Noimannise aggrederetur denuntiare non formidaret.” This sort 
of bravado was chivalrous hero^m in William ;^^it is mere radmess and 
insolence in Conan. 
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forth at the head of his host, with the Duke of the English chap. xii. 
as his comrade.^ 

The object of Conan’s attack was most likely the castle The Castle 
of Saint James, a border fortress which had been lately 
raised by William himself some way south of Avi*anches, 
in the south-western corner of his dominions.^ William 


however foriSRalled his assailant, and met him within the 
Breton territory on the day appointed for the invasion of 
Normandy .3 William’s immediate object was to relieve Dol held 
one of those Breton chiefs who held for him against their 
immediate lord. The famous but most unfortunate city KhiwaUan. 
of Dol was now held in William’s interest by a leader 
bearing, it seems, the genuine Celtic name of Rhiwallon.^ 

This, it will be remembered, was the name of one of the 
brothers to whom Harold had committed the under-king- 


ship of the insular Britons.^ No town of Gaul or Britain former 
had suffered more in the days of Scandinavian invasion Dol 


than that which claimed to be the metropolitan city 


Armorica. Once in the days of Richard the Fearless,® Northmen. 


once in the days of Richard the Good, 7 had Dol been seized, 
plundered, or burned by Northern pirates. It was now, by 


^ Ord. Vit 492. “Dux emndem Heraldum in expeditione secum contra 
Gonanum coraitem Britanise duxerat.” 

® Will. Piet 109. “Dominus ejus [Conani] antique jure, sicuti N’onnanno- 
rum, WiUelmus, castellum quod Sancti Jacobi appellatum est interim opposuit 
in confinio, ne famelici prsedones ecdesils ineimibus, aut ultimo tenee sme 
vulgo, excursionibus latrodnantibus nocerent.” He is copied by the Con- 
tinuator of William of J umieges (viii. 4), who adds that the castle was put 
into the keeping of Richard of Avranches (see vol. ii. p. 289). The castle 
and town are still always known as Saint- James, never as Saint-Jaques. 

® Ib. no. “Nihil pendens terribilitatem hanc Dux WiUelmus, in quern 
diem adventum Conani meminit denuntiatum, eo ipse intra fines ej'us 
occurrit ” 

* I presume that the “Ruallus” of William of Poitiers represents the 
name RhiwaUon. We find the name again in Domesday, 114 in the 
form of “Rualdus Adobed.” 

® See vol ii. p. 472 

® See vol. i. p. 213, For the special mention of Dol, see Flodoard, 944. 

^ See vol. i p. 456, 
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another turn of fortune^ besieged by its own sovereign 5^ 
and the Norman Duke, accompanied by his English ally, 
drew near with the purpose of raising the siege. 

It would be an interesting question to settle how far the 
Celtic language has gone back, and how far the Eomance 
language has advanced, along the frontier which now be- 
came the seat of war. The country through which William 
and Harold passed is now wholly French in speech, and 
in outward appearance it shows hardly any strictly Breton 
peculiarities.^ Into what is still the true Britanny further 
to the west the line of their campaign did not reach. 
Their march led them only through those border-lands of 
Normandy and Britanny, where the trees, the hedges, the 
rich pastures, the orchards loaded with their autumnal 
wealth/"^ might have made the English Earl still deem 
himself within the fairest regions of his own Wessex. 
Their course must have passed by Avranches, the city so 
lately enlightened by the learning, and made illustrious 
by the fame, of Lanfranc. From the height where the 
now vanished minster once crowned the city, the eye of 
Harold would rest for the first time on that other and 
far more wondrous minster which crowns the island 
rock in the distance, the minster which /Ethelred in his 
wrath and pride had feared to injure/ the guardian Mount 
of the Archangel, Saint Michael in Peril of the Sea. That 
princely abbey is marked as one of the halting-places of the 
host, and the rude art of the times still preserves the 


^ Will. Piet no. Conan is engaged in ''castri tense suae Doli oppug* 
natione.” 

® Unless possibly a larger proportion of beggars and of way side crosses 
than is usual in Normandy. 

® The time of the invasion was autumn. Stabant in aristis fruges im- 
maturse.” They missed therefore the snowy bloom of a Breton, Norman, or 
West-Saxon land in the time of spring. Snono also (see above, p. 227) puts 
Harold’s visit in the autumn, but be makes him stay all the winter. 

* See vol, i. p. 300. 
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pictured representation of the Duke and his host passing chap. xii. 
below the sea-girt sanctuary.^ Beneath its walls the army 
crossed over that vast expanse of sand, where the frontier 
stream of the Norman and the Breton, the deep and rush- Pasbage 

of 

ing Coesnon, then no doubt unfettered by dykes and fences, Coe&non; 
pours its flood into the bay at the foot of the consecrated 
mount. In that dangerous passage the careless traveller 
might easily be engulfed. Even soldiers of the Norman Harold 
army were sinking in the sands or were being carried away So^ng 
by the stream, when the strong arm of the English Earl 
was stretched forth to save them. This feat of Harold’s 
bodily prowess, the ease with which his single strength 
raised up the sinking men, made an impression on the 
minds of his companions which still lives in the truest 
record of the one campaign in which Harold and Wilham 
fought side by side ^ The stream was crossed, and the 
Norman Duke and his English guest w’ere now landed on 
Breton ground, where Harold was ready, perhaps eager, 
to display the same prowess which he had already shown 
in his own island m warfare against a kindred enemy. 

A short march from the frontier stream brought them to They reach 
the first important post of eastern Britanny, the city which Option 
they came to rescue. The ancient ill luck of Dol has 
followed it in all ages, and warfare later than the days 
of Harold has swept away nearly every trace of the city 
on which he could have gazed. Its cathedral church, 
small as compared with the gigantic piles of Amiens and 
Ely, yields to "none in true stateliness and vigour of design, 
and it draws only greater solemnity from its rugged mate- 
rial, the granite of the neighbouring rock. But that 
church, even now unfinished, is a work of the thirteenth 

* Bayeux Tapestry, pU. 4, 5. «Hic Willelm Dux et exerdtus ejns 
veneruut ad Montem Michaelis.’’ 

® Ib. “Hie Harold Dux trahobat eos de arena.” See voL ii. 

p. 38. 
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century, and it owes its origin to a calamity which fell 
upon the city in the wars of John Lackland. And now 
Dol has wholly sunk from its old ecclesiastical rank ; the 
church which once aspired to metropolitan honours^ has 
lost even its diocesan Bishop; the minster has sunk to 
a parish church; the parish church, the only building 
which can date from the days of William and Harold, 
is put to profane uses. The city itself hardly ranks 
above a village, though in the varied and curious archi- 
tecture of its long street, its houses ranging from the 
twelfth century onwards, we see abundant traces of the 
greatness which has passed away. Still Dol has features 
wrought by the hand of nature, and by the hand of man 
in earlier days, which remain now as they were when 
Harold and William rode forth to the war against Conan. 
At no great distance to the south of the city stands one 
of the hugest of those huge stones which were as mys- 
terious in the days of Harold as they are in our own. 
There it still abides, reared, it may well be, by the hands 
of men by whose side the Briton himself might stand 
abashed as a modern intruder. On that rude pillar the 
zeal of later days has reared the triumphant cross, to 
crown the vast work of heathen times, the monument, it 
may well be, of heathen worship. And to the north of 
the city lies the great natural feature of the district, the 
Mount of Dol. The elevation of the city itself is small; 
its walls indeed crown what passes for a height in that 
vast plain, a height great enough to give the minster yet 
further stateliness in the view from the lower ground. But 
Dol is no hill-fortress, like Le Mans, Angers, and Dom- 
front. The spot where one would have almost looked to 
find the city is the mount itself, which stiU rises, a huge 

^ On the daim of Dol to metropolitan rank, the parallel to the like daim 
on the part of Saint David’s in the greater Britain, see Haddan, Councils 
and Ecdesiastical Docionents, ii. 6o et seqq. 
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stern mass of granite, well nigh as wild and untilled as chap, xn 
in the days of its first inhabitants. But the presence 
of man and the dominion of the Christian faith are wit- 
nessed by the village, with its rude and ancient church, 
nestling at the base, by the small chapel and the vast 
statue of Our Lady which crown the height itself. From 
tliat height the eye ranges far and wide over that noble 
bay, over the shores of Britanny and of the Constantine 
peninsula, over islands dotted here and there, the proud 
Mount of the Archangel rising in the foreground as if 
alike to guard and to sanctify the landscape. From that 
height the trembling watchers of Dol had gazed in fear, 
when in earlier days the sails of the heathen pirates were 
seen in the far horizon. They had gazed, perhaps in hope, 
when the fleet of iEthelred drew near to ravage the Norman 
shore. They had gazed again in fear, when Duke Robert, 
when his hopes of English conquest were dashed to the 
ground, turned his wrath on neighbours who were at least 
guiltless of the death of iElfred or of the banishment of 
Eadward.^ And now from that height, not indeed the 
men of Dol, but the spies of the besieging host of Conan, 
doubtless looked forth as the Duke of the Normans and 
his renowned English guest drew nigh. The men of Union of 
Britanny might well quake with greater fear than ever as ^dXg^- 
the two mightiest warriors of their age marched ^.gainst 
them side by side. The presence of William and Harold on both 
in the same host might seem to show that the old strifes of^^e 
of Angle and Saxon and Dane and Frank and Roman ^**^®^* 
w^ere lulled to rest, that the powers of North and South 
were joined together in one great effort to crush the per- 
secuted Briton in each of his two last homes on either 
side of his own sea. 

The besieging host, we are told, did not dare to meet FHght of 
in the field the enemy whose presence their prince had so 
^ See vol. i. p. 470. 
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Breton Count fled, laying himself open to the jeers and 
mockeries of his rebellious subjects within the besieged 
city.^ Nothing could check his flight, which seems not 
to have stopped till he found himself safe in his own 
RhiwaUon capital at Eennes.^ Dol was saved ; but its commander 
SThe^- found his deliverers almost as destructive as his enemies, 
b The Norman host, encamped round the city, was fast 

Normans, eating Up the fruits of the ground. RhiwaUon told 
his Norman ally that it mattered little to him and to 
his neighbours whether it was by Norman or by Breton 
destroyers that their goods were lost to them.® The flight 
of Conan, however glorious to William, had as yet done 
William’s no good to the men of Dol.*^ In the narrative of the 
expedition, a narrative by no means easy to follow, we 
are told that these motives of prudence or humanity 
were enough to lead William to withdraw his troops at 
the end of a month’s campaign.® This retreat however 
has a strange sound, when we go on to hear that an 
Angevin host was said to have suddenly appeared in 
support of Conan.® 

On the whole it seems most probable that Harold ac- 

^ Will. Piet. no. '‘Sistere tentat Conanum castri prseses Ruallus, re* 
Yocat illudens, moraii biduum precatur, sufficiens huic morse stippendium ab 
ip&o snmpturum.” 

® Ib. Homo misere exterritus, pavorem potius audiens, cursu instituto 
longius profugifc.” So the Tapestiy, pi. 5 ; ** Venenmt ad Dol et Conan fuga 
vertit,” On the mention of Rennes, see Appendix X. 

* Will, Piet. III. *‘Nec penes agiicolas interesse, Normannico an Rri- 
tannico exercitn consumpti anni laborem amiserint.” 

* Ib. Sibi modo ad &.mani valuisse, non ad conservationem rerum, Oonani 
depulsionem ” 

® Ib. no. III. Menstrua penuriS, fotigatum exeroitum reduoebat.” 
The Archdeacon’s minute setting forth of the workings of the Duke’s mind 
is too long to copy. 

^ Ib. III. '^Excedenti jam Britanniae limitem repente indicatur Grau* 
&edum Andegavensem cum ingentibus copiis Conano fuisse conjuuctum, et 
amboB postero die prodiatum affuturos.” 
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companied William in more than one expedition against 
Britanny.^ It was most likely in another raid^ though in 
one, we may be sure, which followed pretty soon after 
the earlier one, that William and his English guest made 
their way somewhat further into the Breton territory, 
though still without reaching the districts most strongly 
marked with Breton characteristics. In a campaign of 
which we have no further account, Conan was driven to take 
shelter in what was doubtless one of the most important 
strongholds of his- dominions. His last stand was made 
at Dinan, the fortress by the Ranee, than which no town 
in all Gaul better preserves the character, expressed per- 
haps in its Celtic name, of the old Gaulish hill-fort. No 
remains of castle or minster are there which can have 
witnessed the approach of the Norman Conqueror and 
the English hero. The chief church, a building which 
looks more like the work of Aquitanian than of Breton 
hands, dates only from the next age, and the noble mass 
of the castle, the almost perfect circuit of the town walls, 
are the work of still later times. The heroic associations 
of Dinan gather round the name of Bertrand Du Guesclin 
rather than round those of Conan, William, or Harold. 
Yet, save the heights crowned by the donjons of Domfront 
and Falaise, few of the spots which figure in our history 
more thoroughly preserve the general aspect which they 
must have borne in the eleventh century. The peninsular 
height looking down on the Ranee, the hills, the rocks, 
the woods, remain doubtless unchanged. The neigh- 
bouring group of buildings at Lehon, the monastery in 
the dale, the castle on the height, though their existing 
buildings all belong to later times, speak to us of the tastes 
alike of the monks and of the warriors of William’s day. 
They tell of times when the armed chief reared his eagle’s 
nest on the height, and when the peaceful brotherhood 
^ See Appendix X 
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below sought for a spot where wood and water would never 
fail them.^ And the town itself, still almost wholly con- 
tained within its ancient walls, crowns the main hill 
exactly as it must have done in the days of William. 
Unmarked as it is by the soaring spires of Angers, by 
the spreading apse of Le Mans, or by the twin towers of 
Exeter and Geneva, no town better sets before us that dis- 
tinctive feature of early times, the city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid. The ancient bridge remains, now guarded 
only by a mere village suburb ; it is only the modern 
viaduct, a work worthy of old Roman days, which speaks 
at all forcibly of the changes which have passed over the 
world since William and Harold encamped beneath the 
height. They crossed the stream, they compassed the 
town, and doubtless made their attack on the western 
side, where the fall is gentler, where the later fortifications 
are stronger, and where the comparatively modern castle 
no doubt occupies the site of the donjon of Conan. 

We have no details of the siege. It must be in a great 
degree a fancy picture which represents the Norman horse- 
men as charging with lifted lances against the defenders 
of the fortress.^ But the same representation implies a 
vigorous defence on the part of the besieged, and it shows 
that the post was at last won by the familiar Norman 
means, the application of fire.® This seems, as at Mayenne, 
to have broken the spirits of the defenders, and, in our one 
picture of the siege, Conan is shown, according to the 
custom of the time, surrendering the keys of his fortress 
by offering them on the point of a spear to his conqueror. 
It is in the like fashion that the conqueror receives its 
submission,^ This is all that we hear of the expedition in 
which Harold took a part. Whatever may have been its 

^ Seevol. ii. pp. 218, 231. ® Bayeux Tapestry, pi. 5. ® Ib. 

^ Bayeux Tapestry, pi. 6. Of. the legend of the death of Malcolm at 
Alnwiek, See Bohertson, i. 147. 
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real nature and results^ it at least did not lead to any chap xii. 
lasting Norman occupation of the country which had been 
the seat of war. Dol and Dinan both remained Breton. 

And, at a later period of William’s life, when he could 
command the whole force of England and not only an 
occasional English volunteer, we shall find him again in 1076. 
arms before Dol, but this time as the besieger of the 
doomed city, not as its deliverer.^ 

According to one account, according to that account on 
which I look with less of distrust than on the others/ 

Harold^s knighthood and Harold’s oath did not go before, Knight- 
but followed, the Breton campaign, and the knighthood 
seems to take place wdthin or under the walls of Dinan, 
immediately after the capture of the town. Such a cere- 
mony, possibly amounting to a tie of sworn brotherhood^ 
between the two companions-in-arms, may very well have 
followed the capture of a town w'on by the joint prowess 
of the Norman Duke and the English Earl. But the more Question 
famous oath, the oath on which so much of the history 
turns, wherever and whenever it was taken, was, at any 
rate, taken on Norman ground. One version, as we have Contra- 
seen, places it before the Breton expedition; the account 
which I am inclined to follow places it immediately after. place. 
From Dinan William returned to Bayeux, and at Bayeux Probably 
it was that Harold took the fatal engagement upon his soul.^ 

Other accounts place it at Bonneville ; others at Rouen, 
either in the palace or under an oak near the city. The Contradic- 
nature of the oath is as little certain as its time or place. 

As I have already said,® nearly every account represents 
it as containing an engagement to marry one of William’s 
daughters ; some accounts seem to make that engagement 

* See the Angevin Chronicle in Labbe, i. 276, 

® Bayeux Tapestry, pi. 6. » pp^ 520 ; ii. 383. 

* Bayeux Tapestry, pi. ( 5 . ® See above, p. 228. 
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and its breach the whole ground of quarrel between the 
two princes. Others add that Harold further engaged to 
give his sister in marriage to an unnamed Norman noble. 
Most accounts add also far more important political 
stipulations. Harold is to become the man of William; 
he is to receive him, on Eadward^s death, as his successor 
on the throne of England; meanwhile he is to be the 
guardian of William’s interests in England, and to act 
in some sort as his lieutenant. He is at once to give up 
the castle of Dover, with its well, to the Duke, and to 
receive a Norman garrison in it; he is to build other 
castles at other points of English groimd where the Duke 
may think good, and there also he is to receive and main- 
tain Norman garrisons. The highest place in William^s 
favour, when he shall have attained the English Crown, 
honours, grants, even to the half of the Kingdom, are of 
course promised to Harold as the reward of faithfully 
carrying out all these promises. 

To aU this, or to some part of all this, we are told that 
Harold swore. He swore, it is said, after some form of 
more than usual solemnity, something beyond the ordinary 
oath of homage. He swore upon the relics of the saints.^ 
And one famous version of the tale represents this more 
solemn form of oath as something into which Harold was 
unwittingly entrapped by a base trick on the part of 
William, It is not an English apologist of Harold, but 
a Norman admirer of William,^ who tells us how the Duke 
filled a chest with all the holiest relics of the saints of 
Normandy — ^how Harold swore on the chest, not knowing 
on what he swore — how William then drew away the 
covering with which the holy things had been hidden, and 
bade Harold see how fearful was the oath which he had 


^ Ord. Vit. 492 A. "Omnia qiise ab illo requisita fuerant super sanc- 
tisrimas reliquias juraverat.” 

* WiMje, 10828. See Appendix XJ, 
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taken, and how awful was the vengeance which would chap.xii. 
light on him who failed to keep it. His hand trembled 
and his flesh quivered^ when he laid his hand on the chest, 
while still unknowing of all that was in it; how much 
more frightened was he when he knew by how awful a 
sanction he had unwittingly bound his soul.^ This may 
be history or it may be legend ; at any rate it is the honour 
of the Norman rather than that of the Englishman which 
is staked on its truth or falsehood. 

The oath then, whatever was its nature, being sworn, Harold 
Harold left, or was allowed to leave, the Norman court. 

He returned to England in full outward friendship with 
the Norman Duke, as his sworn man, his future son-in-law. Wd^th 
With Hakon, and with his sister, if she had accompanied 
him, he sailed back to England. Wulfnoth, it would seem, 
was left with the Duke as a hostage for his brother’s 
fidelity.® 

I have told this famous tale in that one of the many impossi- 

shapes which it has taken which seems least widely 

moved from the probabilities of the case. It is at least details, 

some 

not impossible, which is more than can be said of some ground- 
of the other shapes. But I would not be understood as 
pledging myself to the truth of a single detail. The^^®®*®^- 
charge of peijury against Harold is a charge in which 
there is no statement for the defence, while the witnesses 
for the prosecution contradict one another. To my own negative 
mind, as I have before said,^ the strongest argument 
against Harold is that there is no statement for the^^g^s^i 

® wnters. 

^ Wace, 10838; 

Quant Heraut suz sa main tendi. 

La main trembla, la cbar Mmi.” 

^ Ib. 10858 ; 

** Heraut foiment s’espoauta 
Des relikes k'il li monstra.” 

® See Appendix U, * See vol, ii. p. 297. 

R % 
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No cer- 
tainty as 
to the 
time, 


the place, 


defence. Had there been a single distinct English con- 
tradiction of the storj, direct or implied, I should have 
cast away the whole tale as pure invention. But, while 
we have such contradictions on almost every other point, 
on this point we have none. It is clearly a weak point 
in Harold^s case ; it was a subject on which his friends 
shrank from entering. This to my mind proves a great 
deal ; but we must beware of dealing with it as if it proved 
more than it really does. It proves that there was some- 
thing wrong, something about which Harold’s friends 
could not speak jfreely. It proves that there was some 
groundwork for the Norman story; it proves that Harold 
took some engagement the breach of which could easily 
be spoken of as pequry. But it proves no more. The 
diiTerent forms of the Norman story remain as contradictory 
to one another, as lacking in all corroborative evidence, 
as they were before. Harold swore. But when? All 
kinds of dates are given ; our only means of choosing one 
date rather than another is by choosing the year in which 
least is recorded in the English annals. Again, we conld 
fix the date, if we had any independent accounts of the 
campaigns of Dol and Dinan. But no Breton writer men- 
tions those campaigns at all ; no Norman writer mentions 
them except in connexion with the visit and oath of 
Harold. I have myself placed the event at the point of 
time which on the whole seems least unlikely; but I 
confess to have had all along a lurking feeling that the 
whole story may have arisen out of something which hap- 
pened in that earlier French journey of Harold’s of which 
we have no details.^ Harold then, I admit, swore, but 
when he swore must remain matter of conjecture. 

And, if we are thus left to conjecture as to the time 
when Harold swore, we are equally left to conjecture as 
to the place. We might have thought that the scene of 

* See vol. ii pp. 431, 434. 
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such an event would have been well known. We are told chap. xn. 
that the oath was taken in the presence of a full assembly 
of the Norman nobles;^ but even contemporary authorities 
do not agree as to the spot where this great council was 
gathered together. We have to choose at our pleasure 
between Bonneville, Bayeux, and Rouen. These glaring 
contradictions do not indeed aifect the belief that there 
is some groundwork of fact for the story, but they are 
quite enough to hinder us from putting implicit faith in 
a single uncorroborated detail. 

Far more important than the questions when and where or the 
Harold swore, is the question what he swore. Even here of throath. 
the witness of his accusers does not agree together. The 
engagement to marry William’s daughter, so prominent 
in most of the accounts, is not directly mentioned in that 
one which ought to be the most trustworthy of any.^ 

There is an utter uncertainty as to which of William’s 
many daughters it was that Harold engaged to marry. 
According to one version, this part of the oath, if not kept, 
was at least not broken j one statement, and that put into 
Harold’s own mouth, ^ affirms, with whatever truth, that 
the daughter of William to whom he had plighted himself 
died before his election to the Crown. Even the most im- 
portant engagement of all, the promise to secure William’s 
succession, or at least to do all that one man could do to 
secure it, appears in different shapes in the different ac- 
counts. In most of them it is accompanied by lesser en- impossi- 
gagements which carry their own confutation with them. 

Harold is made to promise to do various things on William’s allied 
behalf forthwith. The engagements to receive a Norman 
garrison in Dover Castle, to build other castles elsewhere, 

^ So say most of the accounts. See Appendix TJ. 

® Cf William of Poitiers’ direct account of the oath in loi (see Appendix 
U), with his incidental reference to it afterwards, 145 (see Appendix P). 

^ Will. Malms iii. 238. Liberatum se sacramento asseiens, quod filia. 
ejus quam desponderat extra nubiles annos obierat.” 
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CHAP. xn. and to receive and maintain Norman garrisons in them — 
these were engagements the fulfilment of which was not 
to wait till the death of Eadward. They were engagements 
to be fulfilled at onee^ as pledges of Harold’s faith, and as 
means of paving the way for William^s succession when 
the day should come. But it is certain that these lesser 
engagements never were fiilfilled; it is nowhere stated 
that any complaint was made during Eadward’s life as to 
their non-fulfilment. We hear nothing of any complaint, 
of any message, on the part of William, until after Harold’s 
election and coronation. They were in truth stipulations 
the fulfilment of which was simply impossible, and a prince 
so clear-sighted as William must have seen that it was 
impossible. Harold might indeed do all that was in one 
man’s power to secure the election of William 'whenever 
the throne should become vacant ; but it would have been 
beyond the power of any man, even of an Earl of the 
West-Saxons, to surrender English fortresses to William 
while Eadward still lived. When Eadward was dead, the 
Witan might doubtless, if they would, choose William 
as his successor. But, while William was not yet King, 
it would have been simple treason in an English Earl 
to surrender to him a fortress which the King and people 
of England had entrusted to his keeping. It is highly 
probable that William himself knew the English Con- 
stitution much better than the historians who write as 
his advocates and flatterers. But it called for no special 
knowledge of the English Constitution, it was little more 
than a matter of common sense, to see that no subject, 
however exalted, either could give up or ought to give up 
English fortresses to a foreign prince, even though that 
foreign prince was the destined successor to the English 
Crown. 

Harold then, as I hold, swore, but what he swore is as 
uncertain as it is when and where he swore it. We are 
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left no less wholly to conjecture as to the matter of chap, xn, 
his oath than we are left as to its time and its place. 

We know only that it was something which gave William 
a great advantage, something which enabled him, without 
much difficulty, to represent his rival as guilty of a signal 
perjury. But we can say no more. If Harold really The oaiih, 
promised to accept William as King after the death of^^as^is* 
Eadward, and to use every means in his power to bring 
about his acceptance by the rest of the nation, such an been taken 
oath could have been taken only under compulsion. I pulsion. 
Harold took such an oath, it could only have been be- 
cause he felt that his position in the Norman Court, how- 
ever honourable in appearance, was practically the position 
of a prisoner. For such an oath was one which he cer- 
tainly had no thought of keeping. And, however reckless 
Harold may have been with regard to oaths, ^ this was 
an oath which neither Harold nor any other man in his 
senses would have willingly taken, unless he had meant 
to keep it. To take such an oath, and then to break it, 
was to give the enemy the greatest possible advantage. 

We may therefore feel sure that, if Harold did swear to 
all which the Nonnan accounts represent him as swearing 
to, he must have sworn simply because he felt himself in 
bonds, because he saw no other way of escaping from 
Normandy and returning to England.^ 

On the other hand, if William required such an oath, William’s 
he could have required it only because he knew that it 
would not be kept. It is quite impossible to believe that, 
at the time when Harold’s visit is commonly placed, into breach 
William did not know perfectly well that Harold 
designs on the English Crown, even if Harold were not 

* See vol. ii. pp. 42, 489. 

® The apology put into Harold’s mouth by William of Malmesbuiy (iii. 

338) is that he was "necessitate temporis coactus,” Wace (11965) puts it 
more clearly still. Harold’s Biographer (Chron, Aug. Norm, ii, 187) argues 
the point at length. See Appendix Y, 
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cHAP.sii. in some sort already acknowledged as Eadward’s destined 
successor. William could not be so blind as to think 
that an extorted oath on the part of Harold would really 
hinder the English people from electing Harold King, or 
even hinder Harold from accepting the election of the 
English people. A formal oath to receive William as King 
could have been required with no other object than that 
of gaining, on some future day, the advantage of holding 
Harold up to the world as a pequred man. Harold, in short, 
was called on to take an oath, simply in the hope that he 
might break it. Great as William’s character was in 
many ways, I fear that this sort of trick to entrap a rival 
would have seemed to him simply a praiseworthy stratagem. 
We may be sure that William’s religious feelings, to speak 
of no other motive, would have kept him back from a 
wilfully false oath in his own person. But the formal 
religion of those times would perhaps not have kept him 
back from throwing an occasion of sin in the way of an- 
other, provided his own hands were kept formally clean 
from all share in it. A more enlightened morality will 
pronounce that, if William really did thus purposely entrap 
Harold into the crime of perjury, the guilt of William was 
far blacker than the guilt of Harold. 

Probable But it is in no way necessary to suppose that Harold 
really did swear to William’s succession in the full and 
formal way which the Norman writers assert. It is re- 
markable how prominent a place is filled in nearly every 
account by Harold’s promise to marry William’s daughter. 
And it is further remarkable that this promise is the only 
part of the story which seems to have reached some writers 
An engage- in other lands.^ I am inclined to suspect that we have 
here before us the germ of the whole matter. Harold 
promised, promised, as we are told his manner 
was, too hastily, to marry one of William’s daughters. He 
^ See Appendix U. 
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may easily have been thus far cajoled by the blandishments chap. xii. 

of Matilda, and even, as some accounts suggest, by the 

expressed preference of the maiden herself. When once 

out of the snare, he may have forgotten or laughed at his 

promise to so youthful a bride, and love, or policy, or both, 

may have drawn him to the widow of Gruffydd. We 

must lomember how very lightly engagements of this 

kind were both entered into and cancelled. The whole 

history of the middle ages is full of stories of daughters 

of princes whose marriage engagements were lightly made 

and lightly broken, sometimes through the inconstancy 

of suitors, sometimes through the faithlessness of fathers. 

The diplomacy of days a little later than those of Harold 

and William shows us many a treaty of marriage which 

became a dead letter almost as soon as it was signed. 

In the morality of those times, Harold’s breach of his 

promise to marry Adeliza or Agatha, or whatever the 

maiden’s name was, would certainly not be set down 

as a very deadly sin. But, deadly or not deadly, it w-as 

manifestly a sin out of which William could reap no small 

advantage, one which could easily be employed to discredit 

the cause of his adversary. The case would be still combined 

stronger if we could suppose, what is really not unlikely, 

that either Harold’s knighthood or his engagement to{°”^ 

® o o homage, 

marry William’s daughter was accompanied by some formal 
act of homage done by Harold to William.^ We must 
remember that Harold owed William a real and deep debt 
of gratitude for his deliverance from Guy’s dungeon. He 
consented to serve in William’s army in a quarrel which 
concerned neither himself nor his country ; and, though older 
than William, he did not scruple to enter into what was in 
some sort a filial relation towards him. It would really not Probability 
be wonderful if, under this combination of circumstances, on 

‘ Compare the homage done by Richard the Pearless to Hugh the Great 
on promising to marry his daughter. See vol i. pp. 221, 609. 
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Harold consented to become William’s man. We must 
again bear in mind how lightly engagements of this kind 
also were entered into, and how perplexing and clashing 
were the endless complications of feudalism. Men did 
homage on all kinds of grounds, on the receipt of almost 
any kind of benefit, and they were often bound by the tie 
of homage to several lords at the same time. William 
himself was the man of King Henry; but he seems also to 
have looked on himself as the man of King Eadward it 
is far from unlikely that he did homage to Eadward as his 
chosen successor at the time of his visit to England. Her- 
bert of Maine might have been claimed as the man of the 
King of the French, of the Duke of the Normans, and of 
the Count of Anjou, all at once. Eoger of Mortemer was 
undoubtedly the man of Duke William ; but he was also 
the man of so small a lord as Ralph of Montdidier; and 
we have seen the difficulties into which he was brought 
through this divided allegiance.^ King Malcolm was the 
man of Eadward and the sworn brother of Tostig ; yet 
neither of these obligations kept him back from ravaging 
Northumberland.® In short the instances are endless.^ 
Most public men of the eleventh century must have been 
like the English statesman of the seventeenth, who had 
taken a great many oaths, and was a&aid that he had not 
kept them all.® In such a state of things it would be no- 
thing amazing if Harold became the man of his benefactor, 
his future father-in-law, his military commander in the 
Breton war. Such an act of homage would undoubtedly not 
bind him, either in its terms or in its spirit, to receive 
William as Eadward’s successor on the throne of England. 

1 See Appendix XT. ® See above, p, 157. 

® See vol. ii, pp 383, 384, 457. 

* One of the strangest is the homage done in 1194 by several German 
princes to Richard of England. See Roger of Howden, iii. 234. 

® See the speech of Philip Lord Wharton on the Abjuration Bill of 1690. 
Macaulay, iii. 574. 
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But it would give William a great advantage nevertheless, 
Nothing would be more easy than for William to construe 
the act of homage in one way and for Harold to construe 
it in another. When the man assumed a crown to which 
the lord laid claim, such conduct might easily be repre- 
sented as a breach of the man’s duty to his lord. The man 
had promised to do his lord faithful service, and he had 
failed to do that faithful service in the matter which, of all 
others, was nearest the lord’s heart. Here was quite mate- 
rial enough for the craft of William to take advantage of, 
and to turn to the discredit of his rival. The relations of 
lord and vassal in those days were in a state somewhat like 
that in which other relations of life have been at other 
times. There must have been few princes or nobles in iiuctuat- 
western Europe who had not, at some time or other, 
been guilty of some breach of the strict duty of 
man to his lord. The fault thus lightly committed homage, 
was often as lightly pardoned. Yet, as special acts of 
fidelity called for special admiration, so it was not hard, 
whenever it was convenient, to insist on and to aggra- 
vate the offence of the faithless vassal.^ The ofience was 
one which could, almost at pleasure, be either passed by as 
altogether trivial or held up to loathing as a sin of the most 
heinous dye. The latter course, I need not say, was that 
which would be followed with unrelenting eagerness, when 
the breach of duty to be held up for scorn and vengeance 
was one committed by Harold and against William. 

And, in the ideas of those days, it would be held as Case of an 
further strengthening the case of William, as further 
aggravating the crime of Harold, if the oath taken and 

* See the stories of the of Geroy and his son William to their 

several feudal lords, vol. ii. pp. 228-230. On the other hand it is constantly 
made an aggravation of the imprisonment of William of Aquitaine by Geofl&ey 
Martel, that it was a wrong done against his lord. See vol. ii. p. 621. So 
the Peterborough Chronicle (10S7) says of the last expedition of William 
himself, that he hergode uppan his agenne blaford Philippe l»am cynge.” 
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broken was not merely the common oath of a man to his 
lord, but an oath of unusual sanctity, an oath taken upon 
the relics of the saints. We must look at the matter with 
the feelings of those times. In any enlightened view of 
morality, one promise is as binding as another ; the word 
of an honest man is as sacred as a thousand oaths. But 
the fact that oaths are required among all nations and under 
all religions shows that this is a morality so high that the 
mass of mankind do not practically act upon it. Every 
oath is in truth a curse, a religious threat, a calling down 
of the vengeance of an unseen power on the man who shall 
break it. A man, under different forms of religion, swears 
by such a god or by such a saint. If he breaks his oath, 
he offers a personal insult to the god or the saint by whom he 
swears. The power whom he thus offends becomes his per- 
sonal enemy, and may be expected to mark him out as an 
object for personal vengeance. If therefore the story of the 
relies be true, William’s object was to work on Harold’s 
mind by dint of the extreme of superstitious dread, by point- 
ing to all the saints of Normandy as about to become his 
personal enemies in case he should break his oath. The 
strange thing to our minds is that it does not seem to have 
struck any one that the real sinner against the saints was 
not Harold but William. If the saints in glory are con- 
ceived as being still capable of personal human passions, 
one would have expected that they would look on no 
insult as so great, so direct, so unpardonable, as that of pro- 
faning their holy relics to a purpose of deliberate fraud. 
Harold is made to swear ; then, after he has sworn, he is 
told that he has sworn on these awful and wonder-working 
relics, whose vengeance, in case of breach of faith, will track 
him like that of the Erinnyes. Strange to say, the author of 
so base a deception is looked on as a pious worshipper, de- 
serving the highest favour from every holy person a bone of 
whom or a scrap of whose clothing lay within the chest. 
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It is the unwitting victim of fraud whom the saints mark chap. xit. 
out for what, in the dealings of mortals upon earth, would 
be looked on as a somewhat unjust vengeance. The reader 
must judge for himself as to the likelihood of the tale. The 
strongest argument in its favour is that Harold^s alleged 
perjury seems to have aroused greater general indignation 
than could have been aroused by a mere breach of the com- 
mon oath of homage. At any rate, the question whether 
such a tale be true or false is certainly one which comes 
much more nearly home to the apologist of William than 
to the apologist of Harold. 

As to the bearing of the transaction on Harold’s character, Bto>ld’s 
the morality of the question is easily summed up. What- 
ever was the engagement which Harold broke, whether 
it was a promise to betray England to the stranger or taking it. 
simply to contract a marriage of absurd unfitness in point 
of years, his sin lay wholly in taking the oath, not in 
breaking it. He yielded to threats or to blandishments, 
to a vague sense of danger, to a vague impulse of gratitude 
or to a momentary inclination, when in strict morality 
he ought to have stood firm against every temptation and 
every threat. Through one or other of these motives he 
allowed himself to be cajoled into making a promise which 
he had no serious intention of fulfilling. He incurred 
whatever amount of guilt is incurred by thus trifling with 
what ought to be solemn engagements. No one, I sup- 
pose, will argue that he would at all have mended matters, 
had he fulfilled his promise by any act of treason towards 
his country. This of course goes on the supposition that 
his promise really involved any such acts of treason. But 
it is just as likely that Harold really broke no promise of 
greater moment than that of manying, at some unfixed 
time, a child whose father was younger than himself. 

I found the question wrapped in darkness, and I must Utter ^ 
leave it in the darkness in which T found it. I have thrown of 
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CHAP. XII. out some conjectures, but it is simply as conjectures that I 
whole have thrown them out. The tale is so beset with con- 
tradictions that it is impossible to reach to anything like 
The oath certainty on any single point of detail. One thing at least 
is certain. However deeply Harold may have sinned 
peo^e^^^^ against William, England sinned not at all. No promise 
or oath of Harold could bind the people of England, or 
could give William any right over them which he did not 
possess before. If Harold sinned, his guilt was on his own 
head. The people of England were guiltless, and William’s 
invasion of England was none the less an unprovoked 
attack on a people who had never wronged him. And, if 
we accept the most famous and most striking part of the 
story, it is clear that the guilt of the deceiver was far 
heavier than the guilt of the deceived. The question is 
therefore a Norman rather than an English question, and 
as a Norman question I have dealt with it in one of the 
Norman chapters of my history. 

Simunary. I may seem, in the course of this long chapter, to have 
wandered &r away from Harold and from England. But 
the whole career of the Conqueror is an essential part of 
my subject. Every step in that career is a step towards 
the great enterprise of his life. Every event which throws 
light on his character belongs alike to the history of both 
the lands over which he ruled. We have now seen him 
firmly establish himself within his own Duchy ; we have 
seen him successful alike against domestic and against 
foreign enemies ; we have seen him extend his dominions 
by a continental conquest which seemed almost designed 
as a forestalling of his coming conquest beyond the sea. 
We again entered on the direct stream of English history, 
when we reached that obscure and mysterious event, which, 
in some way or another, placed the hero of England in his 
power. We return to the point where we left the affairs 
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of England. Harold, in Norman eyes the faithless vassal 
of William, is chosen and consecrated to the Crown which 
William claimed as his own. We have now to see what 
steps William took, when the news reached him of what 
he deemed, or professed to deem, so great a wrong. A 
few bootless attempts at negotiation alone separate us from 
actual wars and rumours of wars. A few more pages, and 
we shall have fairly entered on the central scene of the 
great tragedy. We shall soon have to look on the last 
warfare of Teutonic England under the King of her own 
choice. We shall soon have to behold the twofold inva- 
sion, the twofold struggle, the last and greatest victory 
of Haroldj his first and his last defeat* 


GHAr. XU, 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


THE NEGOTIATIOirS OP DHKE WIELUM.' 
January — ^August, 1066. 


Position of The people of England had made their choice. They 
^edSTof^^^ placed the Crown of England upon the head of the 
Eadward. foremost man of their own blood. Harold, the son of 
God wine, the son of Wulfnoth, sat in the kingly seat which 
had never before received an occupant of other than kingly 
birth. The news was not slow in reaching the ears of 
that mighty rival beyond the sea, who had long marked 
that kingly seat as his own heritage, and who could now 
complain to the world that his heritage had been torn from 
him by his own sworn vassal. We cannot doubt that 
William had long been watching every breeze which could 
bring tidings from England. The failing health of Ead- 
ward was known at Eouen as well as at Westminster,® and 
William was doubtless ready to put in his claim at the 
first moment that the throne should be actually vacant. 
Even after the homage done by Harold, even if we enlarge 
that homage to the full extent which it assumes in the 
statements of William’s own laureate, the Duke could hardly 
have looked forward with any hope to a peaceful suc- 
cession to the English Crown. He might well doubt how 
far he had really bound Harold, and, if he had bound 
Harold, he had at least not bound England. But William 

^ The authonties for this Chapter are essentially the same as those for 
the last. 

® WiU. Piet. 109, '' Non enim in longom sperabatur Edwardi segrotantis 
vita.” 
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was doubtless ready for every occasion, ready, whatever ohap.xiii. 
might happen, with a plausible case to set before the world ^ 

on his own behalf. His claim was not likely to meet with of the sud- 
any acknowledgement in England, but it would at least be tion of 
a gain for him to be able to say that it had been formally 
put forth at the right moment. And yet the course which 
events really took was perhaps, after all, still more to the 
wily Duke’s advantage. The death, the burial, the coro- 
nation, followed so fast upon one another that William had 
no chance of pressing his claim till after the choice of 
England had been irrevocably made. He might now, if 
he would, call on the reigning King to descend from an 
usurped throne ; he could not call on the English nation 
to elect himself to a vacant throne. But he gained thereby 
an advantage of which the writers in his interest have not 
been slow to make use, the advantage of being able to 
represent the reigning King as an intruder. He could 
speak of him as one placed on the throne by some hasty 
and irregular act, as one reigning in any case in opposition 
to William’s own earlier right, perhaps even as reigning 
without the full and free consent of the English people. 

It is not to be forgotten that one count which Norman 
partizans bring against England is that the English people 
failed in gratitude to the deliverer who came to set them 
free from a tyrannical usurper. ^ 


§ 1. The Negotiations between William and 'Harold. 

Events had happened so fast at Westminster, on the The news 
eve of the Epiphany and on the festival itself, that the 
Duke of the Normans heard the whole story in a single ^ , 

^ ^ Noixnandy. 

message.^ An English ship carried the news to Nor- 

» •William of Poiliera (145-146) gets very eloquent on this head; I have 
quoted the passage in Appendix G. 

2 The suddenness of the news is marked by William of Poitiers (121) ; 

VOL. III. S 
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Beception 
of the 
news by 
WilHam. 


mandy ; whether it was sent specially by any of William’s 
friends in England, or whether it went simply, in the 
ordinary course of communication between two friendly 
countries, we are not distinctly told. But, as a special 
messenger brought the news to the Duke, we may conceive 
that some of the strangers whom Harold^s clemency had 
allowed to remain in the land^ took the earliest opportunity 
of sending the news to their native sovereign.^ A graphic 
description is given of the reception of the news by the 
Duke.^ He was in his park of QueviUy near Rouen, ^ with 
many knights and esquires® around him, going forth to 
the chase. He had in his hand his bow — ^the bow which, 
like that of Odysseus, no other man could bend® — strung 
and bent and ready for the arrow. He was in the act of 
giving it to a page to bear after him, when there came to 
the gate a messenger, a man-at-arms from England. The 
new comer went straight to the Duke ; he greeted him, 
he took him aside, and told him the news privily and 

^'YeruB rumor ixisperato yenit Axiglicam tenaia B^e Edwardo orbatam, 
ease et ejus corona Heraldum omatum.” 

1 See above, p. 51, and yol. ii. pp. 334, 344, 357. 

° In the Tapestry (pi. 8) we see the ship ; Hie navis Anglica yenit in 
teiram Willehnl Ducis.” See Bruce, p. 87. The language of Wace (10991) 
seems to imply a special messenger ; 

. . . ‘‘TJn seijant 
Ki d’Engleterre vint errant, 

A1 Due vint dreit.” 

* Boman de Bou, 10983. * See Prevost’s note, ii. 120. 

* Boman de Bou, 10989 ; 

^*Mult aveit od U cheyaliers 
E dameiselB et esquiers.” 

On ** dameisds,*’ ‘‘domicelli,” a diminutiye of ** dominus,'’ which now surviyes 
both in French and English in the feminine only, see Ducange in yoc. Benoit 
(36640) applies the name, in the form ''danzel,” to Wulfaoth. In the 
pretended Laws of Eadward, it trandates “ABiiding,” with the comment, 
*'H'os de pluiibus, quia filios baronum yocamus domicellos, Angli autem 
nullum prater filios Begum yocant” (Schmid, 516). 

* Will. Malms, iii. 279. “Fuit .... roboris ingentis in lacertis, ut 
magno ssepe spectaculo :5ierii quod nemo ejus arcum tenderei^ quern ipse 
admisBQ equo pedibus neryo extento sinuaret.” 
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briefly. ‘‘King Eadward has ended his days and Earl chap.xiii. 
Harold is raised to the kingdom.”^ The message at least 
acted as a respite for the destined victims of William’s 
bow, for the Duke had now other matters than hunting to 
think about. He turned aside from the craft of the woods ; 
he was as a man in anger ; ofttimes he laced and ofttimes 
he unlaced his mantle ; he spake to no man and no man 
dared to speak to him.^ He crossed the Seine in a boat ; 
he went to his hall, and entered therein; he sat down on 
a bench and turned from one side to another. His head 
rested against a pillar,^ and his face was cdVered with his 
mantle. Long time he thus sat in thought, no man daring 
to speak to him, though many asked one another what 
ailed him. At last one drew near whom long and inti- Dialogue 
mate friendship allowed to deal more freely with his^e^ke 
sovereign. The famous Seneschal, William Fitz-Osbem,^ 
of whom we have so often heard, now rode back from the Osbem. 
park and entered the hall, humming a tune® as he walked. 


^ Roman de Rou, 10995 ; 

Ke li Reis Ewart erb finez, 

E Heraut ert a Rei levez.’*' 

a Ib 10997 ; 

** Quant li Dus ot bien escolte, 

E tube sout la verite 
« « « « 

Semblant fist d'home Gorodd. 

L'ovre del boiz a tut lessie. 

All these graphic details are peculiar to Wace. Benoit ($6672) is much 
shorter. 


Sovant a sun mantel laci 4 , 
E sovent Ta destachie ; 

Ne il a home ne pai‘la, 

Ne home h, il parler n’osa.” 


* Roman de Rou, 11012 ; "Sor un pecol sun chief a mis.” I suppose this 
means, as Mr. Taylor translates it, against a pillar. Wace’s description is 
BO perfect that it is impossible to do anything but simply repeat it. Other* 
wise this would be a good opportunity to call up the image of the ancient 
pillared hall, as at Oakham and Winchester, and once at Westminster, the 
one great apartment of the palace, as of any other house, ai^d seemingly open 
to all comers. 

* Wace (11017) here says simply, “li seneschal,” but from v. 11051 we 
see who this seneschal was. 

® Roman de Rou, 11020; “Par la sale ala chantusant.” “Eredonnant, 
chantant 14 gbrement,” says Pluquet ; “ humming a tune” in Mr, Taylor’s 
veidon. 
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oHAP.xni. He passed straiglit by the Duke, and many asked him 
what the news was which so ailed their sovereign. The 
Duke, hearing what passed between the Seneschal and the 
others, looked up. William Fitz-Osbern then told him 
that it was in vain for him to try to hide the news which 
he had heard, for that it was already blazed abroad through 
all the streets of Rouen. Every man in the city knew 
that Eadward was dead, and that Harold held the Kingdom 
of England. The Duke answered that that news was in- 
deed the thing which grieved him. No news could grieve 
him more; he sorrowed alike for the death of Eadward 
and for the wrong done to him by Harold. Was he simply 
proving his friend ? or were even his stout heart and wily 
brain cowed and perplexed for a moment by the suddenness 
of the tidings ? At all events it is in the mouth of William 
Fitz-Osbem — ^the bold of heart ^ — that the first call to 
action is placed in our story. He bids the Duke not 
mourn, but arise and be doing. Let him begin, let him 
carry through what he begins ; let him, in a word, cross 
the sea and wrest the kingdom from the usurper. 

WiUiam’s The result of William’s deliberations with this trusty 
counsellor was the sending of an embassy to the King of 

Contra,- the English. The nature of the message is as diversely 

told as the rest of the story of which it forms the sequel. 
Again the contemporary English writers are silent ; they 
liam’s make no mention of Norman affairs till later in the year, 

* till the very eve of the Norman invasion. And of the 

other writers, each naturally throws the message into such 
a shape as suits his own version of that oath of which 
the message must have been the counterpart. Whatever 
Harold had sworn, whatever it suited William to give out 
that Harold had sworn, that of course William now called 
on Harold to perform. But the demand ranges in dif- 
ferent versions from a summons to Harold to resign his 

* Boixian de Rou, 11051, “Li filz Osber d cuer hardi,” 
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kingdom to a simple summons to marry William’s daughter.^ cHijp, xm. 
We hear of more messages than one, and in one account 
the tone of the second message is wonderfully lowered 
from the tone of the first. If Harold will not resign the 
kingdom, nor give up the castle of Dover, nor do any of 
the other things which he has promised, let him at least 
marry the Duke’s daughter. If he declines to do even 
that, the Duke will certainly come against him in arms 
to support his rights. The date of the embassy, and the 
place of its reception by Harold, are as uncertain as the 
exact natme of the message or of the oath. It was a 
matter on which William was not likely to delay, and the 
number of events and negotiations which were crowded 
into a few months show that he did not delay. But our Date of 
only statement as to time is the assertion of a very untrust- j^s^n- 
worthy writer that the message was either sent or received 
on the tenth day after Eadward’s death.® One would be well [Janu^^ 
pleased on many grounds to know whether it was received 
before or after Harold had set forth on his mission to 
win the hearts of the malecontents of Northumberland. 

One would like to know whether Harold received the 
message of William when surrounded by his own West- 
Saxonsj or whether it reached him, as an earlier embassy 
from Gaul had reached Glorious iEthelstan,® while he was 
engaged in arranging the affairs of the most distant and 
most troublesome portion of his kingdom. The point is Posable 
interesting, as it is just possible that the Northumbrian 
opposition to Harold may have been in some degree con- 
nected with the challenge brought to him from Normandy. ^ Nortb- 
The succession of William was indeed not likely to be land, 
looked on with a whit more of favour in Northumberland 
than it was looked on in Wessex. But crafiby spirits were 
at work, who might easily turn the claims of the Norman 

* See Appendix Y, ® See above, p. 70. 

® See vol. i. p, 197. 
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oHAP.xin. to their omi ends. Such, it might he argued, were the 
results of the hasty election of Harold; such were the 
results of binding the free sons of the North by the voices 
of Wessex and East-Anglia. It would be better for the 
North again to choose its own King, a King who had 
never become the man of the stranger, a King whose 
right could not be challenged by any rival beyond the sea. 
Such arguments as these seem quite in character with the 
position of parties at the time, but we can neither aflSrm 
nor deny that they were actually used. The exact time 
of Harold’s northern journey, the exact time, place, and 
substance of the message which Harold received from 
the Norman Duke, are among those details of our story 
which must remain unknown to us. 


Object of 
William in 
the nego- 
tiation ; 
the em- 
bassy in- 
tended to 
be fruit- 
less. 


Whatever was the exact purport of the embassy, there 
can be no doubt as to its object. It was sent simply in 
order that William might add another count to his indict- 
ment against the English King. It was sent in order that 
William might be able to say, not only that Harold had 
neglected to perform his engagements, whatever they were, 
but that he had formally refused to perform them when 
formally called upon. Whatever William demanded, we 
may be sure that he demanded it only in the belief 
and even in the hope, that Harold would refuse it. He 
could not seriously expect that Harold would, at his bid- 
ding, either come down from his throne or consent to 
hold his Crown in vassalage. William knew the temper 
both of England and of her King a great deal too well for 
this. Even the summons to marry William’s daughter 
could hardly have been seriously meant; if Harold were 
already married, it could only have been sent in mockery.^ 


^ I leave it to canon lawyers to detennine whether Harold's precontract 
to the daughter of William would in any way invalidate his marriage with 
the widow of Gru%dd. From some signs in Domesday and elsewhere, 
which 1 ^all mention in a later volume, I suspect that this was the Horman 
view. 
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At all events, the one object of the embassy was to put chap, xnr. 
Harold, according to William’s view of the ease, still fur- 
ther in the wrong. Its object was to supply William with 
fresh topics for argument and for rhetoric in the appeal 
which he was about to make to Normandy, to Gaul, and 
to Christendom. 

The answer of Harold to the message is of course dif- Different 
ferently conceived, according as the message is differently to Harold’s 
conceived. The answer depends on the message, just 
the message depends on the oath. But all accounts agree 
in describing the answer as a complete refusal. Whatever EEs aosw^a 
William summoned Harold to do, Harold refused to do it. a distinct 
And, accoi*ding to some versions, if moekeiy was intended 
by the Norman, it was answered with mockery in return. 

The English King is called upon to fulfil his promise of 
giving his sister in marriage to a Norman noble. Harold 
answers that his sister is dead, and he asks whether the 
Duke wishes her corpse to be sent to him for the pur- 
pose.^ When called on himself to marry the Duke’s 
daughter, he answers, according to one version, that the 
daughter whom he promised to marry is already dead.® 
According to another account, he takes a high constitu- Constitu* 
tional ground. A King of the English cannot marry a 
foreign wife without the consent of the Witan of England. ^^^Id 
Such an act could not be done without doing great damage He cannot 
to his kingdom.® This answer, whether ever really made^^®’ 
or not, is not likely to point to any formal enactment on 
the subject of royal marriages. But it expresses the uni- 
versal feeling of the nation that none but Englishwomen English 
were fit to be wives and mothers of English Kings. Eng- 
land had seen one Norman Lady, and one King who was 

* So Eadmer and those who copy from him. See Appendix Y mamages, 

* 'Will. Malms, iii. 238. See Appendix Y, 

^ Eadmer, 5. de iili^ sua, qnam debui in uxorem, ui asserit, ducere, 
agit, super regnum Angliss mulierem extraneam, inconsultis principibus, me 
nec debere nec sinegrandi injuria posse adducere noverit,” 
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€HAP.xin. Norman on his mother’s side. There was no wish among 
the English people to see such another Lady or such 
another King. The marriage of Emma, and the Norman 
connexion which followed it, had well nigh been the un- 
doing of England. That they had not been wholly her 
undoing was due to the reigning King and his father. 
Their dynasty at least, the Kings of the House of 
Godwins, should be for ever kept free from all foreign 
elements. Harold’s own Danish mother, so near to the 
great Cnut in kindred or aflSnity, could hardly be looked 
on as a stranger. Tostig and his foreign wife were in 
banishment, and England had no wish for their return. 
The whole nation was no doubt fully purposed that the 
next brood of -fflthelings whom England saw should be 
no half-caste offspring of Norman or even of German or 
Flemish mothers, but Englishmen of purely English blood. 
Against such a feeling as this Harold, even if he had wished, 
could not have dared to struggle. The answer put into 
his mouth, whether historically genuine or not, well ex- 
presses uncorrupted English feeling on this important point. 
It well expresses too the necessity under which a King 
of the English lay, not only to obey the written law, but 
to consult in all things the ‘wishes and feelings of the 
English people. 

Amother form of the answer put into Harold’s mouth 
breathes an equally sound and constitutional spirit. William 
demands the Kingdom of England, which Harold, he 
alleges, had sworn to make over to him. The English 
King answers that such an oath was in itself void ; to 
break it were a less evil than to keep it. The oath was 
one by which Harold bound himself to transfer to Duke 
William an heritage which was neither Harold’s nor Wil- 
liam’s, but which only the voice of the English people 
could bestow on any man.^ The oath or vow which a 
* Will. Malms, iii. 238. “ Prsesumptuosum fuisse quod, alsquc gen&rali 
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maiden in her father^s house made without her parents’ chap. xm. 
knowledge was void by the laws of God and man,^ Much 
more then was the oath void which he, when still a sub- 
ject, without the knowledge of King or people, had sworn 
under the pressure of a momentary constraint, on a matter 
touching the whole realm.^ It was not reasonable to ask 
him to give up a Crown which had been placed on his 
head by the common voice of his countrymen, and of which 
their voice alone could lawfully deprive him.® Such is the 
doctrine which is put into Harold’s mouth by a writer 
whose divided sympathies lean decidedly to the Norman 
side. It is a doctrine most wholesome and necessary for Constitu- 
a constitutional King, a doctrine which the historian him- 
self allows to be true or at least highly plausible.^ Valu- 

^ ^ answer* 

able, if it be a genuine record of what Harold said, this 
speech becomes almost more valuable if we look on it as 
the speech which a writer a generation later deemed most 
in keeping with Harold’s character and position. The 
argument, for its own pui*pose, as an answer to William, 
is perfect. The accession of Harold was not the act of 
Harold only; it was equally the act of the English people. 

However guilty Harold might be towards William, the 

Bmatik et populi conventu et edicto, alienam ilK hsereditatem jiiraverit; 
proinde stulttim sacramentum ftangendum.” This is less forcibly put by 
Eadmer (5) ; “Eegnum quod necdum fuerat meum quo jure potui ire vel 
permittere^” 

^ Numbers xxx. 3-5, 

® Will Malms, iii. 238. "Quanto magis quod ille, sub Regis viigsl con- 
stitutuB, nesdente onmi AngM, de toto regno, necessitate temporis co* 
actus, impegerit, videatur non esse ratum.’’ 

® Ib. " Prseterea iniquum postulat ut imperio decedat, quod tanto fevore 
dvium regendum susceperit ; hoc nec provindalibus gratum, nec mWidus 
tutim” I do not fully understand this last clause. Would Harold’s Thegns 
and Housecarls have been specially e3q>osed to danger in case of Winiam’s 
peaceful accession ^ Or does the historian write by riie light of his own ^tyia 
and of Domesday, remembering how much more heavily William’s con£s* 
cations fell on the " milites” than on the "provindales.” 

* Ib. ^'Ita revertebantur inanes nuntii, vd veris vel verisimilibus ar- 
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The Em- 
bassy fruit- 
less in 
form, but 
William’s 
real point 
gained. 


William’s 
only hope 
lay in war. 


English people were free from all guilt towards William 
and towards all mankind. And^ whatever might be the 
guilt of Haroldj it was a guilt which, as his own argument 
assumes, lay wholly in taking the oath, not at all in 
breaking it. 

The errand then of the Norman ambassadors was a boot- 
less one. No doubt it was the intention of him who sent 
them that it should be bootless. Whatever were their de- 
mands, whether they came once only or oftener, whether 
they raised their demands or lowered them, whether they 
dealt in persuasion only or in threats as well as persuasion,^ 
Harold, evidently speaking the voice of the English people, 
refused all that was demanded of him. No other course 
indeed was possible. The point hardly needs to be argued. 
Harold could not, without the consent of the Witan, either 
resign the Crowm to William or hold it of him in vassalage. 
And the consent of the Witan would certainly not have 
been given for 'any such purpose. The whole question 
in short was frivolous. The dispute had reached a stage 
which was past negotiation, and Harold and William alike 
knew that aU negotiation was vain. What William gained 
by his embassy was again to entangle Harold in the 
meshes of his subtle craft. Harold could only refuse every 
demand of William j but Harold’a refusal of William’s de- 
mands made another point on William’s side, of which he 
was not slow to take advantage. 

§ 2. Claims and Arguments of William. 

William had now no chance — ^in truth there had never 
been a time when he really had a chance — of winning the 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 238. '^Alter [Willdmus] interea illTim [Harddmn] 
per mmtios lemter convenire, de rupto fcedere exposttdare, predbus Tn!-na.w 
insuere ; sdret se ante annum emensum ferro debitum Tindicaturum, illue 
itimm qm Baroldm tuUot es se pedes habere putaret.*' Is this last not very 
intelligible danse a scofr at the English tactics of fighting on foot ? 
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English Crown except by the sword. But, before he made chap. xiii. 
that last appeal, he had many minds to work upon and 
to win over to his cause. An enterprise such as he de- 
signed was one such as no Norman Duke had ever before 
attempted. It was one which might seem altogether be- 
yond the power of Normandy to achieve. William^s own 
father had indeed contemplated an English war, and 1028-1035. 
he had actually gathered together a fleet for the invasion 
of England.' But the enterprise of Robert was under- 
taken to restore the banished heir of England, driven from 
his native realm by a foreign invader. Such at least was 
the colour which Robert would put upon his schemes, and 
in carrying out such schemes he doubtless reckoned on a 
certain measure of English support. It was not really 
likely that Englishmen would have joined a Norman army 
to drive out Cnut in favour of the sons of iEthelred. But 
dreams of this kind are ever the food of exiles,^ and of 
princes who take up the cause of exiles. But in William’s 
case there was no room for any delusions of this kind. 

William had no rights but his own to assert, and those No English 
rights, he must have known very well, were not acknow- f^our^f 
ledged by a single native partizan.® He might gain 
somewhat by sowing dissensions within the island, by 
abetting any schemes on the part of Eadgar or Tostig or 
the sons of iElfgar. But his only gain in this way would 
be the gain of, dividing and weakening England. Any 
English party which was dissatisfied with the election 
of Harold would assert the claims, not of William but 
of some English competitor. Eor direct help in England Bifficulties 
William could look only to the Norman settlers whomterpiis^ 
Harold had allowed to remain in the country. He had, 
in short, to win the English Crown, if he won it at all, 

^ See vol i. p. 469 et seqq. 

* iBlsch. Ag. 1653. *7^ (fifvyovTas &vSpai iKtriBas ffirovfjLivovf. 

® Except perhaps Ralph of Norfolk. See Appendix PP. 
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son of the 
Norman 
ei^ploits in 
Apulia. 


Differences 
between 
the two 
cases. 


Greater 
difficulty 
of the 
English 
enterprise. 


by no means but that of open war. And be bad to wage 
bis warfare at a time when England was ruled by a King 
wbo was bis own peer in tbe art of war, when tbe land was 
defended by an army in tbe highest state of efficiency, an 
army which had never known defeat, and which was 
flushed with the remembrance of hard-won victories. 
William had in short to make good his rights in the ab- 
sence of the least hope of native help, and withal in the 
teeth of King Harold and his Housecarls. 

Such an enterprise as this might well seem to be beyond 
the powers of a Duke of the Normans and of his Duchy, 
The successes of the Normans in Apulia might indeed make 
it seem as if no enterprise could be impossible to Norman 
valour. If private adventurers could thus carve out princi- 
palities for themselves, what conquests might not be made 
by the Duke himself at the head of the whole force of the 
Duchy ? And no doubt the example of the conquests made 
by his countrymen in the South of Europe was ever pre- 
sent to the mind of William in planning his great under- 
taking in the North. But the mere fact that the warfare 
was in the one case waged in the South and in the other 
in the North was an important element of difference be- 
tween the Apulian and the English enterprise. The actors 
indeed in the one case were private adventurers, while in 
the other it would be a sovereign at the head of his sub- 
jects and vassals. Duke William could no doubt command 
a far greater force than the sons of Tancred of Hauteville, 
but then he was also obliged to wage a wholly different 
kind of warfare. The Duke of the Normans could not 
afford to sit down in some comer of England, and to win 
his way step by step, ever and anon gaining this or that 
skirmish or taking this or that castle. And again, without 
joining in any ignorant depreciation of Byzantine military 
prowess, we may doubt whether the sons of Tancred had 
ever joined battle with enemies who could be at all com- 
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pared with the enemies with whom Duke William would xiii. 

have to join battle in England. If Robert Wiscard and 

his brothers had ever met with really equal foes, it was 

when they encountered Pope Leo’s German auxiliaries,^ 1053. 

and, by that time, they had risen somewhat above the 

rank of private adventurers. They had waged a desultory 

warfare against a town here and a castle there, towns and 

castles defended for the most part by the mercenaries of a 

distant Emperor. They had never faced, what William 

would have to face in England, a native King at the head 

at once of an armed nation and of a native standing army. 

All ordinary prudence would natumlly shrink from such William’s 

a risk. It is only minds like that of William which can 

rise above all ordinary prudence, which know their own 

power as none but themselves can know it, which feel 

instinctively that undertakings which would be madness in 

others are in their hands certain of success. But William Necessity 

himself could not hope for success, unless he could win over 

others far and near to look with favour upon his schemes, favour for 

^ ,hiB enter- 

and unless he could inspire them with that confidence in prise, 
themselves and in their leader without which such an 
undertaking would be simply hopeless. He had first to First in his 
deal with the chiefs and people of his own Duchy. Without SShy, 
their consent, without their thorough good will, he could 
do nothing. To cross the sea to conquer England was 
quite another matter from putting down Norman rebels, 
from driving out French and Angevin invaders, or even 
from annexing neighbouring towns and provinces, like 
Domfront and Le Mans. William^s men w^ere bound by 
their feudal tenure to follow his standard on the field of 
Val-es-dunes and beneath the walls of Alenjon. But it 
might well be doubted whether their feudal tenure bound 
them to follow his standard beyond the sea in an enterprise 
in which Normandy had no interest. At all events they 

* See above, p. 91. 
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CHAP. XIII, likely to muster with the same zeal for the more 

hazardous undertaking. The Cenomannian war had been 
a war of aggression no less than the English war would be, 
and the spoils of conquered England would doubtless be far 
richer than the spoils of conquered Maine. But men would 
not be so ready to trust themselves in hope of spoil in the 
unknown land beyond the sea as they were to go on a 
foray in an adjoining province, from which it was an easy 
The Nor- matter to make their way back to their own homes. To 
attempt, by any mere stretch of the ducal authority, to 
carry men across the seas to win crowns for William’s own 
the under- personal behoof would have been simply hopeless. William 
knew better than to risk his popularity and his authority 
by any attempt of the kind. His object was to carry the 
feelings of his people with him, and to conquer England 
by the swords of Norman volunteers. 

Various But the feeling to which William was about to appeal 
^^toh was something more than the mere desire of spoil, or even 
higher sentiment of feudal loyalty. Nor did he 
design to make his appeal to his own Normandy only. It 
suited William’s purpose and disposition to give his enter- 
Eeligious prise a far higher character and a far wider range. The 
ome^; ^ religious age ; Normandy was an eminently 

country; William professed, and in many respects 
character honestly practised, a devotion to religion beyond that of 
' other men. It is not without real propriety that the pane- 
gyrist of William stops at this stage of his narrative to tell 
us of the flourishing state of Normandy and the Norman 
Church under a prince equally valiant, just, and devout. 
William laboured to preserve the peace of his Duchy by 
keeping down all its disturbers with the strong hand ; the 
Truce of God was nowhere So strictly kept as in the 
Norman land.^ William in his own person heard and 
judged the cause of the poor, the fatherless, and the widow; 

I See vbl. ii. p. 239. 
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his justice kept back his courtiers and favourites from chap. xin. 
deeds of wrong ; in his days the mighty man durst not 
remove the landmark of his poorer neighbour.^ An 
orthodox believer, a diligent student of Scripture, a de- 
vout worshipper and communicant/ a father careful for 
the education of his children, William from his youth 
up, layman and prince as he was, set a model to priests 
and prelates. He chose the good among them for his 
friends and counsellors, and he visited the unjust and 
neglectful with his severest displeasure. A zealous re- 
former, he constantly attended in person at ecclesiastical 
synods,^ and he kept a watchful eye over the administra- 
tion of the episcopal and archidiaconal courts.® Under 

^ Will. Piet. 1 1 3. **Caussam viduae, inopis, pupilli, ipse humiliter au- 
diebat, misencorditer agebat, rectissime deftniebat. Bjus sequitate repri- 
mente miquam cupiditatem, vicini zninus valentis aut limitem agri movere, 
aut rem uUam usiirpare, nec potens audebat quisqiiaiu nec tamiliaris.” Of. 
vol. ii, p. 170. 

^ lb. Accipere solitus est avido auditu STia^ique gusta saerse pagince 
senuones, iis, ut animas epulum sumeret, delectari desiderans, castigaii, 
atque edoceri. Sumebat et bonorabat coadecenti revereutiS. bostiam salu* 
tarem, Domiiucuin sanguinem,” I do not know that tbe word ''auditu” 
absolutely proves that William could not read, but it looks like it. He was 
however fully aware of the advantages of learning, even in laymen. See 
vol. ii. p. 271. This passage is also to be noticed as one among several 
which show that communion in both kinds was stiU allowed. The Arch* 
deacon goes on to extol his sovereign’s orthodoay in the matter of Transub- 
stantiation, and to tell how he drove from his dominions the heresy which 
taught otherwise — "aliter sentientem piavitatem” — ^that is doubtless the 
teaching of Berengar. See vol. ii pp. 115, 225. 

^ Xb. 114. "Ejus libeii pietatem Christianam infantes didicere diligenti 
provisione ipsius.” This pious care answered better with his daughters 
than with his sons. 

* Ib. "Quoties ejus edicto et hortatu convenere Prsesules, Metropoli- 
tanus cum sufi&aganeis, de statu relligionis, clexicorum, monachorum, atque 
laioorum actuii. Synodis bis arbitrum se deesse nolebat.” The advantages 
of the prince’s presence are then dwelt upon. 

^ Ib. "Delato forte suas ad aures immani alicajus crimine, quod epi* 
scopus aut archidiaconus justo denieniim vindicaverit, reum majestatis 
setemm teneri jussit incarceratum, quousque caussa domini sequitate districta 
decemeretur, episcopum aut archidiaconum, vduU adversaries divinse 
partis, criminans in judicium devocandos, feiiendos gravi sententia.” The 
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CHAP, xm. his government churches rose, monasteries were restored to 
the purity of their rule, Abbots, Bishops, all ranks of the 
clergy, became models of the due discharge of their several 
Influences duties. Nor is it without reason that, immediately on this 
fmaTon panegyric, our author adds his first mention of the great 
man whom William had now chosen as his special coun- 
sellor in all matters touching the Church and religion. 
The Prior of Bee, the renowned Lanfranc, was now, not 
indeed in rank but in influence, the first man in the 
Norman Church.^ And it is impossible not to trace the 
hand of Lanfranc in the course which William now 
followed. The minds of the Duke and the Prior, exer- 
cised as they had been in such different pursuits, had 
still much in common. In both we see the same wide 


The 

religious 

chapter 

of the 

euterpiise 

probably 

due to 

Lanflano. 


grasp^ the same subtlety, the same daring. In many 
things Lanfranc would be the teacher, but he would ever 
find in William a pupil worthy of his teaching. The cos- 
mopolitan traveller, who had migrated from Pavia to Bee 
— ^the scholar who had turned from the study of the laws 
of Csesar^ to the study of the laws of God — the theologian 
who had refuted the heretic face to face — ^the diplomatist 
who had won the consent of the Roman Court to his 
sovereign’s marriage — ^he it was, we cannot doubt, who 
put into William’s hands the surest weapon for his con- 
quest. He it was who taught him to lay his claim, not 
only before Normandy, but before all Christendom, and to 
cloke a wrongful aggression under the guise of a Holy 
War. He it was who taught him to gather round his 


obscure words '' justo dementius” mean, I conceive, not that the ecclesiastical 
judges were too strict, but that they let off offenders for money. On the 
doings of Archdeacons see vol. ii. p. 228, and the passage ofJo^ of SaJis- 
buiy there referred to. 

^ Will. Piet 115. '^Lan&ancum . . . intimg. fluniliaritate colebat; ut 
patrem venerans, verens ut piseceptorem, diligens ut germanum aut prolem. 
Eli consulta a nims e suss, illi speculam quamdam, unde ordinibus eede- 
siasticis per omnem Hormanniam prospiceretur, commisit.” 

, * See vol. ii, p. 222. 
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standard crusaders from well nigh every Western land, chap. xiii. 
and in the end to set foot on English ground, not as 
an adventurer avenging his private quarrel, but as the 
champion of the Church, marching forth with the ap- 
proval and the blessing of the temporal and the spiritual 
chiefs of Christendom, 

Let us then see what was the case against Harold and Nature of 
against England which William thus brought to be judged, 
as we may say, by the public conscience of Europe. The 
pleading of William and his advocates, not only in his own 
Norman Parliament, but at the bar of the Pope, the 
Emperor,^ and the whole worlds is one of the most memo- 
rable instances of human subtlety. It was a wonderful 
example of the way in which wily men, men like William 
and Lanfranc, can persuade others, and most likely per- 
suade themselves also, that the worse cause is the better. 

I have more than once already shown that William No valid 
had no valid claim of any kind to the English Crown. by 
He had no claim by hereditary right ; for the Crown of 
England was not hereditary, and, if it had been hereditary, by bluest, 
no theory of succession that ever was heard of could make election. 
William the heir. He had no claim by bequest; for a 
King of the English could not bequeath his kingdom like 
a private estate, and such power of recommendation as the 
King did possess had been exercised in favour of another. 

He had no claim by election ; for the people of England, 
in full Gemot assembled, had chosen another as their King. 

He had indeed suffered a wrong, whatever was its nature Ha^old’a 
and degree, at the hands of the King whom England had levant to 
chosen. Harold had sworn to do something, and he had 

* There was of course no actually crowned Emperor at this moment, but 
the appeal which we shall see W'iUiam presently making to the young King 
Henry or his counsellors was doubtless made to him rather in his character 
as future Roman Emperor than in his lowlier character of a local German 
King. 

VOL. III. 


T 
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CHAP. xni. not done what he had sworn to do. That was literally all, 
and, as a claim on the Crown of England, it was nothing. 
If Harold were to resign the Crown, if Harold were killed 
in battle or in single combat, William would not thereby 
gain any right to the Crown greater than he had before. 
Harold had no power, any more than Eadward lad, to 
make over the Crown to another ; his resignation or death 
would simply create a vacancy, which the people of Eng- 
land might fill as they would. The utmost that could 
be said on William’s side was that Harold^s wrong doing 
gave William a cams belli, and that a victory over Harold 
would give William, by right of conquest, all the goods of 
Harold, the English Crown among them. But so odious 
a straining of the Law of Nations was too clearly unjust for 
The right William to venture publicly upon it. The right of conquest 
"wras a right which he took care never to put prominently 
forward, forward. He always claimed as a lawfol heir defrauded 
William’s of a lawful possession. And it marks a stage in the growth 
pubUc of European civilization, when William saw that his cause 
would be strengthened by making his claim, formally and 
solemnly, in the eyes of all men. The age of mere brute 
tion, force was clearly past, when a prince claiming a foreign 
crown took such pains to win the public opinion of 
Europe, and employed so many pens and so many voices 
on his side. Unjust and delusive as were his claims, 
it marks a great step in human progress that any man’s 
claims should be put forward in so solemn a way. It 
was a distinct tribute to the power of law and right and 
and of the Opinion, But it was a tribute no less distinct to the 
growing power of the Papacy. The Bishop of BK)me was 
called on, if not to dispose of the Crown of England, at 
least to determine who was its lawful possessor. Herein, 
if Lanfranc the churchman triumphed, William the states- 
man undoubtedly erred. He did not indeed err as regarded 
his own personal interests. No crown that William held 
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or won could Over be at the disposal of any other mortal, chap. xni. 
But he erred as regarded the common interest of Kings 
and of all independent governments. He invited the alii- EffeiA of 
ance and interference of a power which he himself knew apphS<m 
how to manage, but which proved too strong for smaller ^ ^ 
men. The blast of the Roman trumpet which declared 
Harold a perjured usurper, and William the lawful heir 
of England, was but the forerunner of a still mightier 
blast which pealed forth ten years later. The power which 
William now called on to bless and hallow the schemes 
of his ambition learned, from the precedent set by William 
himself, to venture on that crowning act of daring which 
declared how King Henry, the son of Henry the Emperor, 
stood deprived of the Crowns of Italy and of the Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 

The case then which William laid before Normandy, Pair 
before Rome, and before all W'estern Christendom, was, w 
in itself, a pretence utterly weak and fallacious. 
claimed a crown which the solemn act of those who alone franc on a 

c^iis0 

could dispose of it had, freely and lawfully, given to 
another. But the craft of William — vre must doubtless 
add, the cm-ft of his monastic ally — ^knew well how to 
put a fair colouring on their cause. The law of England 
knew nothing of William’s claim ; but the law of Eng- 
land was likely to be known to few beyond the bounds 
of the island realm. Worthless as were William’s claims, 
they had a side which to many minds would be more 
attractive than that great principle of English law that 
no man could reign in England save by the will of the 
English people. It was easy to put William’s claims into Mixture of 
a taking and rhetorical shape ; it was easy to mix them 


‘ See the great anathema in Pan! of Bemiied’s Life of Gregory, cap, 
Ixxvi. (ap. Murat, iii. 336); « Henrico Eegi, filio Hemici Imperatoris, . . . 
totius Eegni Teutoniconim et Italise gubemacula contradico.” Mark how, 
as constantly in Lambert, while Italy has a name, Germany has none. See 
vol. i. pp 603, 604. 
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up with a whole crowd of arguments, which had no real 
bearing on the case, but which were admirably fitted to 
enlist the sympathies of different classes of men. It was 
easy, by skilful management, to insist now on one point, 
now on another, with little care as to their logical con- 
sistency, if only one point gained one class of supporters 
and another point gained another.^ In a large part of 
Europe, wherever the ideas of feudalism and chivalry had 
taken firm hold, the doctrine that the people alone had 
a right to choose their prince was fast passing out of 
memory. The doctrine of hereditary right was daily 
spreading. It was daily taking firmer and firmer root, 
with regard both to the Crown of France and to the 
great fiefs which were held of that Crown. The doctrine 
that the King never dies had indeed not yet arisen ; but 
the Parisian Kings had learned how to avoid the dangers 
of the interregnum and election by having their sons 
crowned in their own life-time.^ That the Empire was 
other thlan elective no man had dared to aflGlrm ; no man 
then, or seven hundred years later, would have taken on 
him to deny that the highest place on earth was in theory 
open to every baptized man. But the moment ^th which 
we are dealing was the very moment when the Empire 
was showing the strongest tendency to become practically 
hereditary. In the Teutonic Kingdom, no less than in 
Latin France,® the reigning King was at this moment a 
boy crowned as his father’s successor while his father still 
lived.^ The great fiefs of both crowns were fast changing, 

^ Compare Lord Macaulay’s remarks (ii. 624) on the different clauses of 
the resolution by which the Crown was declared vacant after the flight of 
James the Second. 

See above, p. 178, and vol. i. pp. 240, 465. 

8 See voL i. p. 602, In the passage of Bruno there referred to, Philip 
gets no higher title than ** Latinss Frandse Hector.” Yet he is better off 
than Charles the Bald, who, in the Annales Fuldenses under 875 (Pertz, i. 
589), is ouly “ Gallise Tyrannus.” 

* See vd. ii. p. 372. 
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from great magistracies like English Earldoms, into here- chap. xiii. 
ditarj’- principalities. In France indeed they had got 
beyond the stage of change; they had been for some time, 
to all intents and purposes, sovereignties which passed 
as a matter of course to the heir of the last possessor. 
Kingdoms, duchies, counties, were now looked upon, as 
wherever strict feudal notions prevail they cannot fail to 
be looked upon, as possessions in which the princes in- 
vested with them had a personal right. In England, almost Different 
alone, an Earldom still kept its character as a great office, 
for the good administration of which the magistrate en- 
trusted with it was answerable to the power which 
appointed him, the King and the general Assembly of 
the nation. In short, the political constitution once 
common to every Teutonic people was still alive in 
England, while it had greatly decayed in Germany and 
had quite died out in France. It follows then that, to Harold’s 
most continental hearers, the claim of Harold, a man not in 
of kingly blood, to reign solely by the will of the people continental 
would already sound something strange and unnatural. ^ 

The claim of William, a prince, would, simply because he 
was a prince, be looked on with more favourable eyes. 

A reigning prince, a kinsman of the late King, would 
seem far better fitted to reign than a mere subject, possibly 
the grandson of a churl.^ Nor would the dislike of the 
English to a King not of their own blood and speech be 
easily understood on the Continent. England had never, 
except under constraint, chosen a foreign King, and Cnut 
the Dane was, after all, hardly a foreigner in the eyes 
of half the Kingdom. But on the Continent, at any rate 
among the nations of the various Somanee tongues, princes 

9 X hold, it may be remembered (see vol. i. p. 71 1), that the baJance 
of evidence is against Godwine’s churlish birth ; but, if such a rumour, true 
or false, were afloat, it would be enough. I do not however find the point 
brought forward by any contemporary Norman writer. 
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oHAP.xiii. had freely passed from one kingdom to another, as they 
could win them by conquest or by inheritance. Hugh 
of Provence had reigned in Italy Odo of Chartres had 
sought, not without a fair chance of success, for a kingdom 
in Burgundy;® and, the greatest instance of all, the crowns 
of Burgundy and Italy, the Imperial Crown of Eome itself, 
were now, by the public law of Europe, held to pass of 
right to the King of the Teutonic Kingdom. For the 
Duke of the Normans to grow into the King of the 
English would therefore seem a change far less strange 
No fixed in continental than it seemed in insular eyes. And again, 
succession it was for William’s advantage that, though the doctrine 
anywhere, hereditary right was fast growing, the laws of heredi- 
tary succession had not yet been strictly fixed in any 
country. No one doubted that a son ought to succeed to 
his father, but it was by no means clear who ought to 
succeed to a prince who left no son. In fact this point 
has not to this day been settled by the common consent 
of Europe ; it has in each kingdom followed the local law 
of that kingdom, and, I need not say, it is a point on which 
the law of Prance and the law of England have differed for 
ages. In truth it was only in an age when the law of 
hereditary succession was still very unsettled that William 
the Bastard could have succeeded to anything, whether in 
No here- Normandy or in England. With regard to England, his 
claims would be at once set aside by a modern lawyer. 
William, Eadward had indeed a common forefather in 

Richard the Fearless, but Richard the Fearless never was 
sovereign of England, nor was he in any line of succession 
which could have made him, under any circumstances, 
sovereign of England, Such a common ancestry could 
Doctrine of give William no claim on the English Crown. But, till 
n^ ^e ss jg ^igtinetly settled, the notion of nearness 

of kin is really more easily understood, and comes more 

^ See vol. i. p. 599. * See vol. ii. pp. 274, 620. 
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readily home to men’s minds^ than the technical doctrine chap. xin. 
of representation. William could therefore easily work Mixed 
on men’s minds by enlarging on his nearness of kin to 
Eadward, especially when that claim was mixed up with 
the claim founded on the alleged bequest of Eadward.^ 

He could talk of the kindred by blood between himself and 
the English King; he could talk of their mutual friend- 
ship and mutual good oflSces ; he could tell of the promise 
of the succession made to him by his childless cousin. 

All this could easily be wrought up into a claim which, 
in the eyes of men ignorant of the law of England and 
knowing no very strict law of succession of their own, 
might easily seem stronger than the claims of Harold, 
which rested solely on the choice of the English people. 

As for Eadgar, nearer of kin to Eadward than William 
was, and born withal of the true kingly stock of England, 
it best suited William’s purpose to say nothing about him. 

Out of England his name was most likely hardly known. 

Nay, in the unsettled state of men’s minds, William might, 
if the objection was ever started, argue that Eadward 
might rightly pass by an incompetent minor, and bequeath 
his Crown to a kinsman almost as near in blood and so 
much better fitted to rule,^ 

We thus see that William’s claim to the Crown, a claim william’s 
artfully made up of bequest and hereditary right, was one 
by no means ill suited to commend itself to many minds at continental 
the time. But it was not merely his claim as heir or at the time. 

* Heniy of Huntingdon, as we have seen (see vol. i p. 301), seriously 
believed in William’s hereditaiy right. So elsewhere (761 E) he speaks of 
his ^'jus cognationis.” The Ramsey Historian also (cap. cxx.) says that 
William sought ‘‘regnum avlti propinquitate sanguinis debitum.” But 
perhaps still more remarkable is the way in which William of Poitiers 
(143)9 after describing ‘William’s election and coronation at Christmas, adds, 

'*Et, si ratio sanguinis poscitur, pemotum est quam proximll consan- 
guinitate Regem Edwardum attigerit filius Duds Bodberti, cujus amita, 

Richardi Secundi soror, iilia Primi, Emma, geuitrix fuit Edwardi.” 

^ Compare the passage &om Orderic (59S A) quoted in Appendix D. 
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legatee of Eadward that William now put forth to the 
world. There never was a more memorable example of the 
way in which one utterly worthless argument can some- 
times he made to bolster up another argument equally 
worthless. With William’s supposed original right by 
kindred or bequest the wrong done to him by Harold was 
cunningly mixed up. I have already argued that that 
wrong, whatever was its nature, could not really give 
William any right which he did not possess already. Nei- 
ther Harold’s oath nor Harold’s breaking of his oath could, 
in law or morals, make William’s claim to the Crown one 
jot better or worse. But no tale could be better fitted 
further to inflame the minds of those who were already 
disposed to look on the Norman Duke as an injured man. 
It would indeed be a spirit-stirring tale in which William, 
and those who pleaded in William’s name, would set forth 
the wrong-doings of the faithless Englishman. Harold, 
the sworn man of William, had turned against his lord ; 
he had trodden under foot every duty of a vassal ; rescued 
from the dungeon of Beaurain by William’s bounty, honoured 
with William’s personal* friendship, admitted to the ranks 
of Norman chivalry by William’s hand, bound to William 
and his house by the promise of a daughter of Nor- 
mandy — he had despised so many and so great favours; 
he had lifted up his heel against his lord and benefactor ; 
the kingdom which he had sworn to make over to William 
he had traitorously seized as his own; he had added, it 
might be, to his crime the further guilt of abusing the 
confidence of his own dying sovereign, and of wringing 
from him in his last moments an unwilling assent to the 
usurpation which he plotted. This was the light in which 
the tale of the election of Harold, a tale which seems so 
glorious in English eyes, would look in the eyes of those 
before whom William pleaded, of those on whom he called 
on to help him to assert his right and to chastise the 
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wrong-doer. Nor was this all ; William had that to add chap, xiit, 

which would speak at once to the deep religious feelings 

of his age and people. This was no common case of a feelings. 

vassal forgetting his duty to liis lord. Who in that age 

could boast that he had always faithfully discharged all ordinary 

breach of 

the duties arising out of the intricate, and often contra- feudal obU- 
dictory, relations of feudalism ? On such mere backslidings 
as these William had never been unduly harsh. He had over 
and over again forgiven the men who had rebelled against manSadnts. 
him, and in the moment of victory he had ever kept his hands 
clean from bloodshed. But here was a wrong which he 
never could forgive, because a higher duty called on him to 
avenge it. He might pass by wrongs done against him- 
self; but he would be himself a partaker in the guilt, 
if he passed by the wrongs done against a mightier power. 
Normandy had this time been wronged, not only in the 
person of her mortal sovereign but in the persons of her 
immortal guardians. Harold had done despite to all the 
saints of the Norman land; he had arrayed against him 
the wrath of every patron of every holy place from the 
stream of Eu to the Mount of the Archangel, The powers 
of Heaven were ready to fight against their blasphemer, 
and to bless the arms of him who stood forth as their 
earthly avenger. Forestalling the enthusiasm with which, The Cru- 
thirty years later, men pressed to wipe out their sins by Sedin ' 

a crusade against the infidel, William now called on all 

^ expecUtion. 

who would to wm the favour of Heaven by going forth 
with him to avenge the insult ofiered to the saints of 
Normandy. William, in self-delusion, let us hope, rather 
than in conscious hypocrisy, called on all who would to 
help him in the attack on an independent nation which he 
cloked under the name of a holy war. 

Such was in truth the claim by virtue of which William General 
threw down his challenge to England and to the King^f^!®^ 
whom England had chosen. In the eye either of logic 
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or of sound morals, Ms fabric was but as a house of cards ; 
each fallacy rested on another fallacy as weak as itself, and 
when one frail support gave way, the fall of the whole must 
follow. But men are in general but little under the rule 
either of logic or of morals ; they are apt to be guided 
by impulse rather than by judgement; they find it much 
easier to echo some easily repeated formula than to 
go into the facts or the reason of anything. A case 
then like William’s, artfully put together, and in which 
each fallacy fitted ingeniously into another, really told with 
more effect than the few plain facts which formed the 
defence of Harold and of England. Instead of being a 
house of cards, William’s fabric of fallacies, each resting on 
the other, did, as a matter of practical policy, win for itself 
the strength of the firmest arch. And artfully mixed up 
with his formal claims were appeals of all kinds, fitted to the 
character and passions of the various kinds of men with 
whom he had to deal. To all, of whatever nation, who 
would flock to his standard he offered a share in the spoils 
of England. He would lead them to a land abounding in all 
manner of good things, a land fruitful in meat and drink and 
rich in gold and silver.^ The wealth of that goodly land 
should be the guerdon of all who had a share in its con- 
quest. In that spirit of confident boasting which, in men 
like him, is often the highest wisdom, he promised before- 
hand all that was Harold’s, wMle Harold, he said, had 
not strength of mind to promise a single thing that was 
his.^ William here lighted on the true difference between 

^ liber de Hydd> 291. ''Dei etenim nutu muLtorum fit concursus 
populorum, xdtro se navibus mgerentliiza, qm audierant Angliam argenii et 
ami onmibm opulentam, dbi et potfis omzuumque frugmn ubeirimam, 
omnibus prssterea bonis esse refertam.” So Orderic (494 A) ^eaks of 
William’s foreign followers as " Anglicse prsedse inbiantes.” 

® Will. Piet. 124. "Non eo ammi viget [Heraldus] robore, quo vel 
miuimuTin quid meorum polliceri audeat. At arbitrio meo pariter quss mea 
sunl^ quseque diountur illius, promittentm atque dabuntur.” To any man 
but William one might have quoted the fable about the bear and bis skin. 
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his own position and that of his rival. Harold, content chap. xiii. 
with his own, planning no aggression against William or 
against any other man, was not likely to promise rewards 
in Normandy to his Thegns or his housecarls. And, with 
his own people, William could appeal to feelings which 
were at least higher than the mere love of plunder. It Appeal to 
w’as possible to appeal to a certain vein of Norman patriotism, 
patriotism, and to represent, not only the English King, 
but the English nation, as laden with a heavy weight of Norman 
offences against the Norman Duchy. The English inva- 
sion in iEthelred’s time^ was perhaps forgotten— some 
critics may perhaps say that it never happened — ^at any 
rate it does not seem to have been prominently put for- 
w’ai'd. But William took care to give himself out as the 
true successor of his father in the expedition which his 
father undertook against England to support the rights 
of his cousins, the banished ^Bthelings.^ He, the chosen The mur- 
heir of Eadward, went forth, among other high and right- jEifred 
eons ends, to avenge the blood of iElfred, shed by the 
father of the reigning King, who was himself — so it was 
given out — art and part in his father’s deed.^ The blood 
of a prince, partly Norman by birth, and endeared to 
Normandy by long residence in childhood and youth, 
might well call for vengeance at the hands of loyal Nor- 
mans. Then there was the wrong done, fourteen years Expulsion 
back, to so many Normans, friends and guests of the late Nomans 
venerated King. Norman knights and prelates had had ^ 
to flee for their lives before a lawless crowd of English 

* See vol. i. pp. 300, 630. 

® Ib, p. 469, and above, p. 267. 

® This comes among tihie three causes for William’s invasion ^ven by 
Heniy of Huntingdon (761 D); “Primo, quia Alfredum cognatum suum 
Godvrmus et filii sui dehonestaverant et peremerant; Secundo, quia Ro* 
bertum episcopum et Odonem consulom [see vol. ii. p. 565] et omnes 
Francos Godwinus et filii sui arte su^ ab Anglia exsulaverant • Tertio, quod 
Haraldus, in perjurium prolapsus, r^um, quod jure cognationis [see above, 
p. 279] suum esse debuerat, sine aliquo jure iuvaserat.’* 
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CHAP. XIII. rebels, hoiinded on against their own sovereign by the traitor 
Special Harold and his traitor father. Chief among the victims 

Axch- was one whose wrongs, wrongs done against the Church 

Rob^. and all godliness, were bnt the fit forerunners of the fouler 
wrong which had since been done directly against the 
saints in glory. The blasphemer of the Norman saints 
had been the despoiler of the Norman Primate. Eobert of 
Jumieges, driven from the throne of Augustine, had come 
back to spend the remnant of his days in his own land, 
and to lay his bones beneath the slender towers and mas- 
sive arches of the mighty minster which he himself had 
reared.^ That the murder of Alfred was a crime in which 
Harold could have had no share, that the flight of Eobert 
was Eobert’s own act, that his deprivation was a righteous 
process of Enghsh law, that, even had Harold been the 
murderer of .dSlfred and the unrighteous despoiler of Eobert, 
neither count could in any way strengthen William’s claim 
to the English Crown — all these were points on which few 
minds in Normandy were likely to dwell. All these irre- 
levant matters could easily be made use of to stir up the 
mind of Normandy against Harold and against England. 
And, if this was done, no matter how logically weak were 
the arguments by which it was done, the aim of William 
was gained. 

General But William, in the course of this great argument, showed 

himself emphatically all things to all men. There were 
England, ^ther minds than those of his own Normans to be persuaded, 
there were ears in which another line of argument would 
Theinva- sound more convincing. No diplomacy short of that of 
sen^S^a William and Lanfranc could have known how to represent 
the invasion of England as an undertaking designed for the 
spiritual welfare of England. No brains less subtle than 
theirs could have turned William and his host into armed 
missionaries, eager to reform at the sword’s point the evil 
^ See vol. ii. p. 69. , 
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lives and the ecclesiastical abuses of the ungodly islanders,^ chap, xm, 
A land which had not lost its ancient character of the Isle Chaises 
of Saints — ^a land which had so lately boasted of a King 
like Eadward and an Earl like LeoMe— a land which was 
still adorned by the virtues of the holy Wulfstan — a, land 
where so many minsters were rising in fresh stateliness, 
and where the wealth of the Church was daily added to — a 
land whose Earls and Bishops and sons of every degree 
pressed, year after year, to worship and to offer at the 
tombs of the Apostles — a land like this was branded as a 
land which needed to be again gathered in to the true fold, 
and the crusade which had not yet been preached against 
Turks or Prussians or Albigenses was preached before its preached 
time against the people of England. It was indeed easy to 
gather together, in England or in any other land, tales which 
showed that the Church had fallen from her first love. It 
was easy to tell of breaches of discipline and breaches of 
morals, to tell of the vast pluralities of Stigand and of the 
deeds of sacrilege wrought at Berkeley and Leominster. 

The orators of William may well have set forth tales like 
these before the Roman Court, alongside of the tale of the 
perjury of Harold and of the wrong done to their own 
master. But these were not the real crimes of England. 

Her crime in the eyes of Rome, the crime to punish which E^ crime 
the crusade of William was approved and blessed, was the 
independence still retained by the island Church and nation. 

A laud where the Church and the nation were but different 
names for the same body, a land where priests and 
prelates were subject to the law like other men, a land 
where the King and his Witan gave and took away the 
staff of the Bishop, was a land which in the eyes of Rome 
was more dangerous than a land of Jews or Saracens, 

^ William of Poitiers (124) is emphatic on this head; William ‘'non 
tantum ditionem suom et gloriam augere, quantum ritus Christianos partibus 
in illis corrigere intendit.” 
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CHAP. xni. 


WilHam 

outwitted 

byHiLDE- 

BBAND. 


I2ia, 


Eome^ ever watchful, ever mindful, had not forgotten the 
note of insular defiance when the heart of England spoke 
by the mouth of Tostig, and threatened the Pontiff on his 
throne.^ Even under Eadward, England had been no un- 
resisting bond-slave^ and her independence, so boldly as- 
serted by one son of Godwine, was likely to be as boldly 
maintained by another. The opening which Eome had 
doubtless long looked for now offered itself. A sword was 
put into her hand by which the rebellious islanders might 
be brought under her full obedience. It was a policy 
worthy of William to send to the threshold of the Apostles 
to crave their blessing on his intended work of bringing the 
rebellious land within their fold. And it was a policy 
worthy of one gi’eater than William himself to make even 
William, for once in his life, the tool of purposes yet more 
daring, yet more far-sighted, than his own. On the steps of 
the papal chair, and there alone, had William and Lanfranc 
to cope with a mind loftier and more subtle than even theirs. 
The counsellor of so many Pontiffs, so soon to be himself 
the most renowned of Pontiffs, knew with ^hom he had 
to deal, and knew how to bide his time as well as William 
himself. William was sent on an errand which none but 
William could carry out, but of which William himself knew 
not the full bearing. Under his rule no man could doubt that 
England would be subject to none but him. With William 
for her King, she was as little likely to be the unresisting 
slave of Eome as if Harold himself should continue to 
guard her. But a seed was sown which was to bear fruit 
in other times and under weaker rulers. When Eome once 
took upon her to adjudge the Crown of England, the path 
was opened for that day of shame and sorrow when a 
descendant of William stooped to receive the Crown of 
England as a fief of Eome. 


^ See voL ii. p. 455. 
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OHAP.Xni. 

§ 3. The 'Norman Council and the Assembly of Lillehonne. 

The case of William had thus to be brought to bear Various 
on the minds of his own people, on the minds of theS^^lLr- 
neighbouring countries whence he invited and looked for 
volunteers, on the minds of the foreign princes whose help, 
or at least whose neutrality, he asked for, and, above all, on 
the minds of the Eoman Pontiff and his advisers. The 
order of these various negotiations is not very clear, ^ and 
in all probability all were being carried on at once. But He first 
there is little doubt that William’s first step, on receiving a select 
the refusal of Harold to surrender his Crown — or whatever 
else was the exact purport of the English King’s answer — Hucliy, 
was to lay the matter before a select body of his most 
trusty counsellors. The names of most of the men whom 
William thus honoured with his special confidence are 
already familiar to us. They were the men of his own 
blood, the friends of his youth, the faithful vassals who 
had fought at his side against French invaders and 
Norman rebels. There was his brother, Robert Count Names 
of Mortain, the lord of the castle by the waterJ&.lls,2 racters of * 
spoil of the banished Warling.^ And there was 
closer than a brother, the proud William the son ofbyWilliam, 
Osbern, the son of the faithful guardian of his child- 
hood.'^ There, perhaps the only priest in that gathering 
of warriors, was his other brother, Odo of Bayeux, soon to 
prove himself a warrior as stout of heart and as strong 
of arm as any of his race.^ There too, not otherwise re- 
nowned, was Iwun-al-Chapel, the husband of the sister of 
William, Robert, and Odo.® There was a kinsman, nearer 
in legitimate succession to the stock of Rolf than William 

* See Appendix Z. * See above, p. 151. 

3 See vol. ii. p. 289. * See above, p. 173, and vol. ii. p. 196. 

* See vol. ii. p. 208. ® See vol, ii, p. 616. 
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CHAP, xnr. 


William 
consults 
the Coun- 
cil* 


himselfj Richard of Evreux, the son of Robert the Arch- 
bishop, the grandson of Richard the Fearless.^ There was 
the true kinsman and vassal who guarded the frontier 
fortress of Eu/ the brother of the traitor Busae and of the 
holy Bishop of Lisieux.^ There was Roger of Beaumont, 
who rid the world of Roger of Toesny,^ and Ralph, the 
worthier grandson of that old foe of Normandy and man- 
kind.® There was Ralph’s companion in banishment, 
Hugh of Grantmesnil,® and Roger of Montgomery, the 
loyal son-in-law of him who cursed the Bastard in his 
cradle.*^ There too were the other worthies of the day of 
Mortemer, Walter Giffard^ and Hugh of Montfort,® and 
William of Warren, the valiant youth who had received the 
chiefest guerdon of that memorable ambush.^^ These men, 
chiefs of the great houses of Normandy, founders, some of 
them, of greater houses in England, were gathered together 
at their sovereign’s bidding. They were to be the first to 
share his counsels in the enterprise which he was planning, 
an enterprise planned against the land which, with so many 
in that assembly, was to become a second home, a home 
perhaps all the more cherished that it was won by the 
might of their own right hands. 

To this select Council the Duke made his first appeal. He 
told them, what some of them at least knew well already, of 
the wrongs which he had suffered from Harold of England.^^ 
It was his purpose to cross the sea, in order to assert his 
rights and to chastise the wrong-doer. With the help of 
God and with the loyal service of his faithful Normans, 


^ See vol. ii. p. 207. * See above, p. 116, 

® See above, p. 117. * See vol. ii. p. 197. 

® See above, p. 159, ® See above, pp. 184, 202 ; vol. ii. 230. 

’ See vol, ii. pp. 184, 185, 194. ® See above, pp. 129, 153. 

® See above, p. 155 See above, p. 158. 

I get the details of this meeting and of the larger meeting at Lillebonne 
from the Roman de Eon (11118 et seqq.), the only account which carefully 
disiinguishes the two. See Appendix Z. 
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he doubted not his power to do what he purposed.^ He ohap. xin. 
had gathered them together to know their minds upon the 
matter. Did they approve of his purpose?- Did they 
deem the undertaking within his power ? Were they ready 
themselves to help him to the uttermost to recover his 
right ? The answer of the Norman leaders, the personal Answer of 
kinsmen and friends of their sovereign, was wise and con- 
stitutional. They approved his purpose; they deemed that 
the undertaking was not beyond the power of Normandy 
to accomplish. The valour of the Norman knighthood, 
the wealth of the Norman Church, ^ was fully enough to 
put their Duke in possession of all that he claimed. Their They 
own personal service they pledged at once; they would 
follow him to the war; they would pledge, they would 
sell, their lands to cover the costs of the expedition. But mend the 
they would not answer for others. Where all were 
share in the work, all ought to share in the counsel.® 

Those whom the Duke had gathered together were not 
the whole baronage of Normandy. There were other wise 
and brave men in the Duchy, whose arms were as strong, 
and whose counsel would be as wise, as those of the chosen 
party to whom he spoke. Let the Duke call a larger 

* Roman de Bon, 11156 ; 

'' S’il s’en yoleient bien pener E Dex le yolsist graonter, 

Od la. gent k’il poeit mander, Bien porreit sun dreit reoovrer.” 

* Ib. 11165. “Maiz sez homes d sez ders ereie.” It is curious to find 
the wealth of the Church pointed to so early as among possible ways and 
means. 

® Ib. 11171 ; 

^'Ceste parole lor mostrez, 

Bien deivent al cunseil venir, 

Ki el travail deibvent partir.* ** 

This good constitutional doctrine almost forestalls the teaching of our great 
constitutional poet of the thirteenth centuiy; 

''Igitur communitas regni consulatur, 

Et quid universitas sentiat sdatur,” 

Political Songs (Camden Soc.), p. 1 10. But, instead of ** communitas regni,” 

Normandy had only ''grant bamage.” 

VOL. III. U 
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oHAP.xm. meeting of all the barons of his Duchy, and lay his 
designs before them. 

The Dake hearkened to this advice, and he at once sent 
forth a summons for the gathering of a larger Assembly. 
This is the only time when we come across any details of 
the proceedings of a Norman Parliament. And we at 
once see how widely the political condition of Normandy 
differed from that of England. We see how much further 
England had advanced^ or, more truly, how much further 
Normandy had gone back, in the path of political freedom. 
The Norman Assembly which assembled to discuss the war 
against England was a widely different body from the 
great Gemot which had voted for the restoration of 
Godwine. Godwine had made his speech before the King 
and all the people of the land,i That people had met 
under the canopy of heaven, beneath the walls of the 
greatest city of the realm. But in William’s Assembly 
moM^the of none but Barons. The old Teutonic constitu- 

wholly died away from the memories of the 
descendants of the men who followed Rolf and Harold 
Blaatand. The immemorial democracy had passed away, 
and the later constitution of the mediaeval States had not 
yet arisen. There was no Third Estate, because the per- 
sonal right of every freeman to attend had altogether 
vanished, while the idea of the representation of particular 
privileged towns had not yet been heard of. And, if the 
Third Order was wanting, the First Order was at least 
less prominent than it was in other lands. The wealth of 
the Church had been already pointed out as an important 
element in the Duke’s ways and means, and both the 
wealth and the personal prowess of the Norman clergy 
were, when the day came, freely placed at William’s dis- 
posal. The peculiar tradition of Norman Assemblies, ^ 
which shut out the clergy from all share in the national 
^ See vol, ii, p. 330. ® See vd. i. p. 172. 
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deliberations, seems now to have been relaxed. It is oha.p. xm. 
implied, rather than asserted,^ that the Bishops of Nor- 
mandy were present in the Assembly which now met ; but 
it is clear that the main stress of the debates fell on the lay 
Barons, and that the spirit of the Assembly was a spirit 
which was especially theirs. 

And, if the constitution of the Assembly differed widely Place of 

from that of an English Gem6tj the place of its meeting 

differed no less characteristically from the places of meeting 

most familiar to Englishmen. The law or custom of 

Eadward’s reign had chosen three of the chief cities of 

England to be^ each in turn, the place of meeting for 

English national assemblies. The Norman Assembly met 

in a ducal dwelling far away from any of the great cities 

of the Duchy. It was gathered on a spot which had been 

a post of strength in far earlier times, and which, after 

ages of neglect, had been once more called into importance 

by William himself. The old Roman town of Juliobona Juiiobona 

stood at no great distance from the right bant of the Seine, its 

and its representative, the modern Lillebonne, is familiar Rom^ 

rexnaius. 

to travellers and students as among the spots in Northern 
Gaul which are most rich in antiquities of Roman date.^ 

Within the present century a Roman theatre has been 
brought to light, where the main arrangements of the 
building are still perfectly preserved. Its solid arches 
and vast masses of walls still bear witness to that match- 
less skin of the ancient conquerors in the constructive 

* See Ord Yit. 493 A, B. 

^ Orderic twice stops to discuss the Roman origin of LUlebonne (554 C 
and 864 B, C). It was founded hy Caesar on the site of a Gaulish town 
called Caletum, which he had destroyed. It was called Julia after his 
daughter. In Orderic’s own time it was barbarously called ^'Illebona.” 

The poet of Draco Normannicus (i. 22 a) ther^ore not unfittingly couples 
it with Cherbourg, the borough of Caesar (see vdi. i. p. 216) ; 

Caesaris hinc burgus Julia fitque bona.” 

William of Malmesbury (iii. 238), &om whom we learn that Lillebonne was 
the place of meeting, calls it '' Lillebona.” 

IJ 2 
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OHAP. xin. art of the builder which has made their works outlive 
those of so many later ages. So it has been at Lillebonne; 
the works of the Eomau Caesars have proved more lasting 
Decay of than the works of the Norman Dukes. Juliobona seems 
^ ' to have sunk into insignificance during the later days of 

Eoman sway. It seems that, before the Imperial dominion 
had fully ceased, while the land was wasted alike by the 
Teutonic invasions and by the disputes of rival Emperors 
or Tyrants, the ancient buildings of the city had been 
largely destroyed of set purpose, in order to employ their 
materials in the construction of defences to shelter what 
was allowed to remain. Juliobona dwindled away, and the 
town makes no figure in history, until William called it 
again into being, as if expressly to become the scene of 
The castle this memorable meeting.^ On a slight elevation alike 
above the modem town and above the old Eoman relic, 
William had reared a fortress which has now given way, 
' partly to the military reconstructions of later ages, partly 

to the sheer barbarism of times which are almost our own. 
The site was a noble one. The theatre below, if it was 
not already hidden, might have seemed to have been feebly 
copied by the hand of man from the glorious amphitheatre 
in which Lillebonne has been placed by the hand of nature. 
Present From the top of a lofty tower of later days the eye looks 
Lillebonne. down on, the theatre on one side, on the other side on the 
modem town, with the graceful spire of its church, a work 
of the latest days of mediaeval art. But the eye may 
almost pass by both to gaze on the wooded hills which, 
save at one point alone, shut in the view on every side. 
At that point, immediately above the Eoman ruin, the 
hills, like the walls of the theatre, leave a gap which opens 

^ Tbese points in the history of Lillebonne are said to have been made 
out by the researches of M. Deville. But I am sorry to say that I know 
those researches only through M Joanne’s esicellent Guide to Normandy, 
p. 243. lillebonne howeyer is a place which speaks for itsdf. 
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a view of the Seine glistening in the distance, and of the chap. xiii. 
higher hills of the land between the Seine and the Dive 
which form the distant horizon. But no portion of the 
work of the great Duke now remains on that noble site. 

His donjon has given way to a grand round tower of 
later times^ and to a taller one of octagonal shape, whose 
shattered walls still rise as the loftiest point of town or 
fortress. These changes were doubtless due to the fair re- 
quirements of the military art of later ages. But William’s 
noblest work has yielded to baser agents of destruction. 

Within his fortress, immediately above the theatre, as if to 
put the skill of his own age in direct rivalry with that 
of the old masters of the worlds WiUiam had built a noble William’s 
hall, every stone of which has been destroyed in utter 
wantonness, but of whose general look a faithful record 
has been preserved.^ Like most halls of that age and of the 
two ages which followed — like that noble episcopal hall 
at Angers which we may take as the best representative 
of the ducal hall at Lillebonne — a vaulted undercroft sup- 
ported the hall itself. A lower range of doorways, above 
them a range of the small coupled windows of the age, 
marked the two stages, and produced the effect, at once 
rich and solid^ so characteristic of the best works of 
Norman skill. Within that stately hall^ divided, no doubt, 
by ranges of pillars and arches which were then fresh from 
the hand of the craftsman, William now, as on more than 
one other day,^ gathered together the wisdom and 
valour of his Duchy, to hear and to ponder the mighty 
scheme on which his heart was bent. 

Narrow as was the constitution of the Assembly, it Genuine 
showed, when it met, no lack either of pohtical foresight taiy spint 

1 See the view in Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Honnandy, 

P- 75 - 

® WiUiam kept his court ('* curia”) at LiUehonne in 1063. See Orderic, 

482 A. A synod was also held there in 1080. See vol. ii. p. 239. 
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cHAp.xm. or of parliamentary boldness. In a society so aristocrati- 
As^bly constituted as that of Normandy was, the nobles are 

in truth, in a political sense, the people, and we must 
expect to find in any gathering of nobles both the virtues 
and the vices of a real popular assembly. ^ William had 
already consulted his Senate; he had now to bring his 
resolution, strengthened by their approval, before the body 
which came as near as any body in Normandy could come 
to the character of an Assembly of the Norman people. 
The valiant gentlemen of Normandy, as wary as they were 
valiant, proved good keepers of the public purse, trusty 
guardians of what one knows not whether to call the rights 
WilHam’s of the nation or the privileges of their order. The Duke 
^eShf Isiid his ease before them. He told once more the tale of 
\vXag- rights and of the wrong which Harold had done 

ness of the him. He said that his own mind was to assert his rights 
and asks by force of arms. He would fain enter England before 
^oimt the end of the year which had begun.^ But without their 
they'^ help he could do nothing. Of his own he had neither 

contribute. , 

ships enough nor men enough for such an enterprise. He 
would not ask whether they would help him in such a 
cause. He took their zeal and loyalty for granted; he 
asked only how many ships, how many men, each of his 
hearers would bring as a free-will ofiering.® 

A Norman assembly was not a body to be surprised 


^ Compare the Diets of Poland, at once the most aristocratic and the most 
democratic of all assemblies. Compare also the whole history of the States 
of Britanny, so weU traced out by the Count of Cam^, in his Stats de JBre- 
tagne. The second order, the Nohlme, was always more independent than 
either the Clergy or the Burghers, and its internal constitution was that of 
a Landesgemeinde. 

® This IS implied in the words of William of Poitiers (124), "Quis enim 
juzta pisestitutum naves perfid, aut perfectis remiges inveniri, annuo spatio 
posse speraret 
^ Eoman de Bou, 11182 ; 

“ Ne pot mie sanz lor are Die chesoun ke il li fera, 

Avexr grant gent ^ grant navie . Kds genz h quantes n 4 s merra.” 
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into a hasty assent, even when the craft and the eloquence chat. xra. 
of William was brought to bear upon it. The l^^rons 
asked for time to think of their answer. They would asks time 
debate among themselves, and they would let him know 'MSugied 
the conclusion to which they came.^ William was obliged 
to consent to this delay, and the Assembly broke up into sembiy. 
knots, greater or smaller, each eagerly discussing the 
great question. Parties of fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, 
sixty, a hundred, gathered round this or that energetic 
speaker.® Some professed their readiness to follow the 
Duke; others were in debt, and were too poor to venture 
on such hazards.® Other speakers set forth the dangers Strong 
and diflSiculties of the enterprise. Normandy could notto^e 
conquer England; their fair and flourishing land would 
be ruined by the attempt.^ The conquest of England 
was an undertaking beyond the power of a Boman 
Emperor.® Harold and his land were rich; he had 
wealth to take foreign Kings and Dukes into his 
pay;® his own forces were in mere numbers such as 
Normandy could not hope to strive against."^ He had 
abundance of tried soldiers, and, above all, he had a 

^ Boman de Eou, 11186 ; 

** Oil dient k^il en parlereient, 

£ par cimseil Ten respondreient, 

E H Dus lor a graaut6.” 

® lb. 11196; 

^'Mult se vont eutrels dementant, d vint, d quinze, d quarante, 
f Par tropeas se vunt cunseillant. 01 trente, d cent, d sdsante.” 
lb. 1 1202; 

** Li altres dient ke pas n’iront, 

Kar mult ddbvent ^ povres sont.” 

* Will. Piet. T24. ''Quis novft hac expeditione pulcheiximum statum 
patriae in omnem redigi miseriam non timeret 

^ Ib. ^'Quis Eomani Lnperatoris opes ed. rind difficultate non afiSrma- 
ret?” The ideas of Caius Julius Caesar and of King Henry the Fotirth 
were perhaps a little intermingled in the mind of the Archdeacon of Lisieux. 

® Ib. 123. ''Thesauris ilium abundare, quibus partis suae Duoes et 
Eeges praepoteutes conducantur.” 

^ Ord. Yit. 493. Normannorum paudtatem non posse vinoere Anglo* 
rum multitudinem asserebant.” 
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oHAP.xnr. mighty fleet, with crews skilled beyond other men in 
all that belonged to the warfare of the sea.^ How could 
a fleet be raised, how could the sailors be gathered to- 
gether, how could they be taught, within a year’s space, 
to cope with such an enemy The feeling of the As- 
sembly was distinctly against so hopeless an enterprise as 
the invasion of England. It seemed as if the hopes and 
schemes of William were about to be shattered in their 


beginning through the opposition of his own subjects. 


Attempt of 
William 
Pitz- 
Osbem 
to cajole 
the As- 
sembly. 


A daring, though cunning, attempt was now made by 
William Eitz-Osbern, the Duke^s nearest personal friend, 
to cajole the Assembly into an assent to his master’s will. 
He appealed to their sense of feudal honour; they owed 
the Duke service for their fiefs ; let them come forward 


and do with a good heart all, and more than all, that 


their tenure of their fiefs bound them to. Let not their 


sovereign be driven to implore the services of his subjects. 
Let them rather forestall his will ; let them win his favour 
He points by ready offerings even beyond their power to fulfil.® He 
dangOT of on the character of the lord with whom they had 

opposition. tQ William’s jealous temper would not brook dis- 

appointment at their hands. It would be the worse for 
them in the end, if the Duke should ever have to say that 
he had failed in his undertaking because they had failed 
in readiness to support him.^ 


^ Will. Piot. 124. ''Classem [Heraldum] habere plurimam, homines ^ 
ministeriis nauticis peritissimos, qxd ssepius pericula et proelia maritima 
sint expert! ; terr^ illius, uti di-vitiis, ita militis copi^^ h^c multipliciter 
Buperari.” 

^ See the passage quoted in p. 294. 

® Eoman de Eou, 11214 ; 

N’atendez mie k*il vos piiet, Alez avant, si li of&ez 
Ne ne demandez nul respiet, Mult plus ke fiaire ne poez.” 

Ib. 1 1220; 

" Se la buBuigne remaneit, Ke tut areit perdu par nos ; 

Par adventure tost dirdit, Petes li taut ke il ne die 

A 50 k’il est adhoisonoB, Ke s’erre seit par vos failHe.” 
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The language of William Fitz-Osbern seems to have chap. xin. 
startled and perplexed even the stout hearts with whom he 
had to deal. The Barons prayed him to be their spokesman He is com- 
with the Duke. He knew their minds and could speak to speak in 
for them all, and they would be bound by what he said.^ 

But they gave him no direct commission to bind them Assembly, 
to any consent to the Duke’s demand. Their words indeed 
tended ominously the other way ; they feared the sea — 
so changed was the race which had once manned the ships 
of Rolf and Harold Blaatand — and they were not bound 
to serve beyond it.^ 

A point seemed to have been gained when the Assembly His i^eeck 
seemed to have given leave to the Duke’s chosen . 
friend to speak as he would in the name of the whole 
baronage. William Fitz-Osbern now spoke to the Duke. 

He began in a tone of almost cringing loyalty^ setting 
forth how great was the zeal and love of the Normans 
for their prince, and how there was no danger which they 
would not willingly undergo in his service.® But the 
orator soon overshot his mark. He promised, in the name his large 
of the whole Assembly, that every man would not only 
cross the sea with the Duke, but would bring with him 
double the contingent to which his holding bound him. 

The lord of twenly knights’ fees would serve him with 
forty knights, and the lord of a hundred with two hun- 


1 Boman de Bou, 11228 ; 

“Parlez por nos, 90 vos pr 4 ion, Vos direz 90 ke vos voldrez. 

La parole sor vos meton : Hos feron 90 ke vos direz.” 

® Ib. 11226; 

“Sire, font il, la mer doton, 

Ultre mer servir ne devon.” 

® Ib. 11244; 

“ Por vos, 90 dient, avancier, 

Se leireient en mer n 4 ier, 

U en feu ardent geter.” 

Of. Psalm Ixvi. 12. 
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OHAF. xm. 


disowned 
by the 
Baxoas, 


Eears and 
confusion 
of the 
Assembly. 


dred.^ He himself, of his love and zeal, would furnish 
sixty ships, well equipped, and filled with fighting men.^ 
The barons now felt themselves taken in a snare. They 
were in nearly the same case as the King against whom 
they were called on to march. They had indeed promised; 
they had commissioned William Fitz-Osbern to speak in 
their names. But their commission had been stretched 
beyond all reasonable construction ; their spokesman had 
pledged them to engagements which had never entered 
into their minds.^ Loud shouts of dissent rose through 
the hall. The mention of serving with double the regular 
contingent awakened special indignation.* With a true 
parliamentary instinct, the Norman barons feared lest a 
consent to this demand should be drawn into a precedent, 
and lest their fiefs should be for ever burthened with this 
double service."* The shouts grew louder ; the whole hall 
was in confusion; no speaker could be heard; no man 
would hearken to reason or give a reason for himself.® 

' Roman de Rou, 11251 ; 

** Se bien X’ont fet, mieix le feront ; 

Ensemble o vos mer passeront, 

Vostre servise dobleront. 

Ki solt mener vint cbeyaHere, 

Quarante en meira vdentiers, 

^ Ib. H260; 

E jo merrai en boen amor 
En la busoigne mon Seignor 
» Ib. 11264; 

'*Li Banmz iuit se merveilHerent, 

Mult fennirent b grondillierent 
Des paroles ke cil diseit, 

* Ib. 11272 ; 

servise ki est doblez 
Creiment k’il seit en feu tomez. 

See Taylor’s note, p. 108, 

^ Roman de Rou, 11278 ; 

^'Nus hoem ne poeit altre entendre 
Parole oir ne raison rendre.” 

Henry of Huntingdon (M. &. B. 761 B), in his abridged narrative, cuts 
the matter &r too diort. 1 do not remember any other writer who men- 
tions the trick of William Eitz-Osbem. 


E ki de trente servir deit, 

De sesante servir vos velt, 

E cU ki solt servir de cent, 

Dons cent en merra bonement.” 


Sesante n^s apareillies 
De homes cumbataoz chargies.” 

E des pramesses k’il faseit, 
Dime il ne aveit nul garant.” 

Et en costume seit tenu, 

Et par costume seit rendu. 
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The rash speech of William Fitz-Osbem had thus de- chap, xnr. 
stroyed all hope of a regular parliamentaiy consent 
the part of the Assembly. But it is possible that thepass^, 
Duke gained in the end by the j^hazardous experiment Barons 
of his Seneschal. It is even possible that the manoeuvre 
may have been planned beforehand between him and his 

Duke. 

master. It was not likely that any persuasion could have 
brought the Assembly as a body to agree to the lavish 
offer of volunteer service which was put into its mouth 
by William Mtz-Osbem. There was no hope of carrying 
any such vote on a formal division. But the confusion 
which foUowed the speech of the Seneschal hindered any 
formal division from being taken. The Assembly, in 
short, as an assembly, was broken up. The fagot was 
unloosed, and the sticks could now be broken one by one. 

The baronage of Normandy had lost all the strength of 
union ,* they were brought, one by one, within the reach 
of the personal fascinations of their sovereign. William 
spoke to each man apart he employed all his arts on 
minds which, when no longer strengthened by the sym- 
pathy of a crowd, could not refuse anything that he asked. 

He pledged himself that the doubling of their services 
should not become a precedent; no man’s fief should be 
burthened with any charge beyond what it had borne from 
time immemorial.^ Men thus personally appealed to, brought 
in this way within the magic sphere of princely influence, 
were no longer slack to promise, and having once pro- 
mised, they were not slack to fulfil. William had more 
than gained his point. If he had not gained the formal 

* So William of Malmesbury, iii. 238. ‘'Super uogotio singulorum sen- 
tentias sdscitatus.” But lie perhaps goes too &r when lie ^eaks of “omnes 
ejus voluntatem plausibus excipientes.” 

^ Roman de Bou, 11290 ; 

“Ne ke jamez d’ore en avant, Forz tel ke solt estre al paiz, 

90 lor a miz en convenant, E tel come lor ancessor 

N’ierent de servise requis, Soleient fere a lor Seignor.” 
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oHAP.xni. sanction of the Norman baronage to his expedition, he 
had won over each Norman baron by himself to eerve 
him as a volunteer. And, wary as ever, William took 
heed that no man who had promised should draw back 
from his promise. His scribes and clerks were at hand, 
and the number of ships and soldiers promised by each 
baron was at once set down in a book.^ A Domesday of 
the conquerors was in short drawn up in the ducal hall 
at LiUebonne, a forerunner of the great Domesday of the 
conquered, which, twenty years later, was brought to King 
William of England in his royal palace at Winchester. 


§ 4. William^s Alliance with Tostig. 

William’s William had thus^ by a characteristic effort of his craft, 
won over his own Duchy to support him in his enter- 
England pnge. He had now to seek for allies beyond his own 
borders. And, first and foremost, it concerned him to 
know whether he could look for any support in the land to 
whose dominion he aspired. There is not a shadow of 
evidence to show that William had a single native partizan 
confined to within the four seas of Britain.^ He may have carried on 
mans intrigues with the Nqrmans whom Harold had allowed to 
Sere,^ remain in England. But even on this head we have no 
distinct evidence. A single notice some months later seems 
to show that, even at ^the time of William’s landing, the 
Normans in England, however eagerly they may have 
wished for his success, looked on his enterprise as hopeless.® 


^ Eomon de Ecu, 11298 ; 

E li Hubs fist tot enbrever, 

N^b fist h chevaliers nombrer.” 

^ I have read, in some peerage or book of genealogy, the pedigree of some 
one who professes to be descended from one of the English knights who 
went over to ask William to* come and deliver them firom the tyranny of 
Harold. Truly pedigree^makers will say anything. 

® See the iwsconnt of Robert the son of Wymarc in William of Poitiers, 1 28, 
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But it is certain that one, perhaps two,^ native Englishmen chap, xin* 
were" zealous on William’s behalf. At what stage of his William’s 
negotiations we know not^ but seemingly early in the year, traced by 
one Englishman at least came to William’s court, to stir 
him up to war against England and to offer his ownTostig. 
services for the cause. But that Englishman was no dis-^ 
contented noble at Harold’s court, no leader of a powerful 
faction within his realm. He was an exile, buoyed up by 
an exile’s proverbially desperate hopes. The first foreign 
volunteer who answered to William’s summons was Tostig 
the son of Godwins.^ 

In the banished brother of the English King William Pomtion 
found an ally willing to help him in all his schemes, an scbemes 
ally far more impetuous than himself, far more eager 
strike a blow at once and at all hazards. The fallen* Earl 
of the Northumbrians had sunk from bad to worse. He 
had now thrown off every feeling of an Englishman and a 
brother of the English King. He had once perhaps 
dreamed of the kingdom for himself ; he now found him- 
self shut out from all hopes of his Earldom, or indeed of 
restoration in any shape. Harold, as Earl, at the North- 
hampton conference, had done all that he could do for his 
brother; but he had agreed to the sentence of outlawry 
which the national voice had called for, and he had not as 
King done anything to recall Tostig to his country. In 
fact the restoration of Tostig was in every way impossible. 

He had shown his thorough unfitness to rule, and it is His hope- 
absurd to think that he would have been satisfied 
sit down and live peaceably in England as a private man. 

Harold could have had neither the will nor the power 
to break the Oxford compact, to dispossess Morkere 
of the Earldom which had been so solemnly confirmed to 

1 By the second I mean Ralph of Norfolk, of whose origin I diall speak 
dsewhere. See Appendix PP 

* On the movements of Tostig see Appendix AA. 
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oHAP.xin. him, and to set his brother to rule once more over the 
unwilling people of Northumberland. Nor could he be 
asked to depose in favour of a pardoned outlaw either of 
his two loyal brothers who ruled in Kent and in East- 
Anglia. Nor could Tostig reasonably hope that Harold 
would put him in a still closer relation to himself by 
restoring the West-Saxon Earldom in his favour. In 
short, no banished man ever seemed doomed to a more 
hopeless banishment. It is not wonderful then that 
the heart of Tostig was turned to an exceeding bitter- 
ness against the country which had cast him out, and 
against the brother who had refiised to sacrifice the 
public weal to his interests. If he still kept the con- 
sciousness of originally right intentions, such a conscious- 
ness would only add fuel to the fire. It is quite possible 
that the murderer of Gamel and Ulf may have looked on 
himself as a martyr to the cause of good order among 
the barbarous Northumbrians. At all events, he looked 
on himself as set free from all ties either to his brother 
He deter- or to his country. An attempt at an armed return on the 
reSorato Tostig was no more than was to be looked for, 

byforee. -^^hat any banished man of that age was sure to 

attempt, if he could only gather the needful force in any 
quarter. Osgod Clapa, Godwine, iElfgar, Harold himself, 
had aU set him the example. The practice was so common 
that it could hardly be looked upon as specially blameworthy. 
If we blame Harold severely for the slaughter at Porlock^ 
it is really because he pays the penalty of his greatness, 
because we cannot help judging him by a severer standard 
Diffei'enoe than that by which we judge smaller men.^ But there 

betwe^ w GF 

the <^e of are very marked degrees in a course which, however usual 
^^g^Jfat the time, must be set down as being in every case 
t^i^' ideal loyalty and patriotism. The case of 

exSies. Godwine needs no defence ; it is covered by the general 

1 See vol. ii. p. $17, 
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riglit of msurrection against mis-government. If God- oha.p. xni. 
wine came to restore himself^ he came also to deliver 
England. Harold, like Osgod Clapa, tried to effect his 
return by the help of mercenaries hired in a foreign land. 

But he did not ally himself with any enemies of the Kiug 
or Kingdom. ^Ifgar, on his first banishment, went a 
step further by leaguing himself with a rebellious vassal, 
if not within the Kingdom of England, at least within 
the Empire of Britain.^ On the occasion of his second 
banishment, he did not scruple to employ the help of a 
fleet of Wikings, who must have been cruising on the 
shores of England with no friendly intent.^ All these 
are steps in a downward scale. But neither Osgod nor 
Harold nor JElfgar sank to the wickedness of roaming over 
the world in search of any foreign prince who would 
restore him by force, even at the expense of the utter 
subjugation of England. Tostig alone did not stick at 
this depth of treason. He stands before us as acting more 
distinctly as the enemy of his country than any English- 
man whom we have come across since the days of -®lfric 
and Eadric. 

Tostig, we have seen, on his banishment from England, Tostig 
took refuge with his brother-in-law Count Baldwin, and ii^ndei?to 
spent the winter at his Court,^ But, early in the next 
year, perhaps not very long after the election of Harold, 
most likely as soon as the news of the messages which 
passed between William and Harold had found its way to 
Bruges, Tostig was at the Court of William, urging him 
to the invasion of England. He eagerly asked the Duke 
how he could suffer the perjurer to reign, ^ and promised 

^ See vol. ii. p. 386. » See toI. ii. p. 434. 

® See vol. ii. p. 496, and Appendix AA. 

* Ord. Vit. 492 D, “Tosticus .... feetinns Normanniam adiit, et 
Willeimiun Bucem cur peijurum suum r^gnare sineret fortiter redarguit.” 

The phrase ‘'pejjurus like the common phrase of “the King’s 

rebels” and such like. 
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CHAP. XIII. his own vigorous help in promoting all his plans.^ It 
betw^^ would seem that he reached Normandy before the As- 
sembly at LUlebonne, and it is even implied that the 
exhortations of Tostig were among the inducements which 
led William to summon that Assembly.^ But Tostig^s 
exhortations could have been only a very secondary in- 
ducement, serving at most to strengthen and hasten a 
resolution which William had already formed. It would 
be an insult to William to suppose that he really needed 
Tostig as a counsellor. The relations between the two 
men are perfectly easy to understand ; the small man was 
likely to be useful as a momentary tool in the hands of 
the great man. Though Tostig left his wife at the court 
of her brother, the family connexion between Judith and 
Matilda would secure him a brotherly reception at the 
court of Rouen ; indeed we are told that, on the strength 
of that connexion, Tostig and William had long been 
intimate friends.^ And now each of the two friends was 
in a position to be useful to the other. Tostig, driven 
from England, was in search of foreign help, and the court 
of Normandy was] the natural place for him to seek for it 
in the first instance. As soon as he knew of William’s 
designs on the English Crown, he would hail in him the 
very man for his purpose. And the prince who already 
planned the invasion of England would rejoice at an alliance 
with the banished and hostile brother of the English King. 
Tostig had doubtless, after the manner of exiles, persuaded 
himself that all England was ready to welcome, not only 
himself, but any stranger who might appear under the 
pretext of restoring him. William was too wise to believe 
tales of this kind, but he might well look on Tostig as 

* Ord. Vit. 492 D. ''Seqtie fidditer, si ipse oiun Normaamids dribus in 
Angliam trans&etaret, regni decus obtentumm illi spopondit.’* 

® Ib. 493 A, ‘‘Ejus exhortatiombus animatus Normanni® proceres con- 
vocovit.” 

^ Ib. 492 D. See Appendix O. 
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likely to prove an useful tool, as one whose incursions chap. xiii. 
might serve to harass the King of the English, and to 
draw off his attention from the main danger. Tostig’s 
impetuous temper would naturally call for earlier and 
more effective support than the prudence of William would 
be inclined to give, or indeed than, at that early stage of 
his preparations, he was able to give. It was undesirable 
utterly to thwart Tostig, or to make an enemy of him ; 
it was perhaps becoming desirable to get rid of him. He 
was therefore allowed to make an incursion on the English land wit^ 
coasts. At his own risk, but with the Duke’s sanction, sanction 
he set sail from the Cdtentin in May at the head of such 
a naval force as he could get together. This force would 
doubtless consist of Flemish and Norman mercenaries 
and volunteers. The Norman account tells us that Kling 
Harold’s fleet was so vigorously on the alert that Tostig 
was unable to land in England, while contraiy winds 
hindered his return to Normandy.' We know however 
that he did land in England, and that he did a good deal 
in the way of ravaging.^ But, from this point, the career 
of Tostig and that of William become altogether distinct, 
and the story of Tostig’s later doings will join itself to 
another thread of my narrative. Tostig most likely chafed 
under the restraints of William’s prudence ; perhaps he 
thought himself forsaken, or even betrayed, by an ally 

^ Ord. Vit. 493 C. '^Interea Tosticus in Angliam remeandi licentiam 
ft Buce accepit ; eique airdlium sumn, tarn per se quam per omnes amices 
sues, 6rzniter spopondii. Sed, sicut seriptum est, 'Homo cogitat, Beus 
ordinat/ evaiit multo aliter quam sperabat. Ham de Constantino pelagus 
intravit, sed Angliam attingere nuUatenus potuit. Heraldiis enim mare 
navimn militumque copid munierat, ne quis hosfium sine gravi conflictu 
introiret in regniun quod fraudulenter invaserat. Tosticus itaque magnis 
undique premebatur angustiis, utpote qui nec Angliam per bellum cum paucis 
contra in numeros invadere^ nec Honaanniam propter contrarietatem veu- 
torum poterat repetere.” It is wonderful how many undertakings in this 
age were thwarted by stress of weather. 

“ See the next Chapter. 

VOU III. 


X 
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whose support was so slowly and grudgingly given. It 
is certain that he soon threw up his alliance with the 
Norman Duke, and sought for more ready help elsewhere. 


§ 6. William^ % Negotiations with Foreign Powers. 

The alliance with Tostig was a mere episode. The 
banished Earl could be useful only so far as he was likely 
to make a diversion of which William might take ad- 
vantage. The Duke’s serious business lay on the continent. 
He invited soldiers from every quarter; the spoils of 
England were promised as their reward, and that promise 
brought abundance of volunteers from all parts of Gaul, 
from the royal domains, from Britanny, from Poitou and 
Aquitaine, and from the more distant land of* Burgundy.^ 
Some accounts even bring men to William’s muster from 
the Norman colonies in Southern Italy The presence of 
large bodies of these mercenaries or volunteers from all 
parts Romance-speaking Europe is an undoubted fact, 
and it is one which it is most important to bear in mind. 
There can be no greater mistake than to look on William’s 
' invasion as purely a national Norman undertaking, or on 
his army as consisting wholly of native Normans. We 
have just seen that it was only as volunteers that William’s 
own subjects followed him, and as volunteers men of any 

^ Ord. Vit. 494 A. '^Galli nanique et Britones, Pictavini et Burgun- 
diones, aBique populi CisalpM ad bellum transmarinum convolarunt, et 
AjagUcse prsedse iuliiantes vanis eventibus et pericialis terrse marique sese 
obtulenxttt.” Lappenberg (543), and Mr. Thorpe (ii. 286) more distinctly, 
bint that it was from mistaking the meaning of the word ‘'Cisalpini” that 
Thierry (i. 232) got his Piedmontese troops in William’s army. We have 
already seen something of the use of the word as well as of ‘'transmarinns.” 
See vd. i. pp. 599, 604, 548. 

® Guy of Amiens (v. 259. M. H. B. 861 C, Giles 34) makes William 
count up French, Bretons, Cenomannians, anti adds, 

** Appulus et Calaber, Siculus quibus jaeula fervet ; 

Normanni faoiles actibus egregiis.” 
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nation who chose to join him followed him equally* But ohap. xiii. 
it is a speaking witness, alike to William^s personal Norman 
capacity for rule and to the inherent superiority of the impressed 
Norman national character, that all this mixed multitude 
received a thoroughly Norman impress. The spoils of 
England were offered to all who would come, and from 
a large part of Europe men flocked eagerly to share 
them. But the head and the heart of the whole enterprise 
was Norman. The leaders of the enterprise, the Duke him- 
self and most of the chief commanders, were Norman. A Few 
few princes or men of princely houses, like Eustace ofprf^ 
Boulogne and Alan of Britanny, commanded their contin- ®^ 7 ^ss of 

gents in person. But the mass of the foreigners were mere the foreign 

_ _ troops mere 

adventurers, and we shall find that, when the day of battle adven- 
came, they served under Norman commanders. We are*^®^* 
indeed told that men came from all lands, not only for the 
sake of plunder, but to maintain the righteous cause of 
William.^ It is likely enough that, when the Papal 
approval was once given to the enterprise, men pressed, 
as they did in after years to the Crusade, to atone for past 
acts of robbery and slaughter by renewing them with the 
Church’s blessing. But all that redeemed William’s enter- 
prise from being an enterprise of mere brigandage came 
from the presence of his own subjects. The instinct of 
mankind is right, after all, in looking on the Conquest 
as a Norman Conquest. It was the native Normans who 
were really foremost in the strife, and it was the native 
Nonnans who took the firmest root in the conquered 
land. William’s true strength lay, after all, in the gallant 
men who could at least boast of the comparatively en- 
nobling motive that they were supporting their native 
sovereign in the pursuit of his fancied rights. 

^ Will. Piet. 122. “Convenit etiam extemua miles in aimlium copiosus, 
quos ex parte uotissima Duels liberalitas, verum omnes jttstce causscp fidnda 
conUraxit'^ 


X 2 
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The share then, in point of numbers a very important share, 
taken in the expedition by foreign adventurers is beyond 
all doubt. But the negotiations between William and the 
neighbouring potentates are involved in no small obscurity 
and contradiction.^ It was William’s manifest interest to 
obtain, if not the active alliance, at any rate the neutrality, 
of all his neighbours. It was needful for his ends to 
feel as secure as he could make himself that no French 
or Angevin or Breton invasion of Normandy would take 
place during his absence. It was also an important 
secondary object to obtain from the neighbouring princes 
full leave for their subjects to take a share in the enter- 
prise. For these objects he sent embassies as far as 
Germany and Denmark. The great Emperor Henry the 
Third had been, as I need hardly repeat, the constant ally 
of England. But he had now been dead ten years, and 
the childhood and youth of his son, the young King 
Henry, was a time of distress and confusion for the Teu- 
tonic Kingdom. The minority of Henry had been, in 
many points, a repetition of the minority of William. 
But there was one marked difference between the German 
and the Norman period of chaos. William had been con- 
stantly exposed to the attacks of traitors, and of foreign 
enemies who sought to deprive him of his coronet and 
his life. Henry had not as yet had to fear either foreign 
invaders or home-bred rebels ; he was simply passed from 
hand to hand by several ambitious men who sought to 
reign in his name. And it is an instructive mark of the 
difference between the political systems of Germany and 
Normandy that the men who sought to rule in Henry’s 
name were almost wholly the great spiritual princes of the 
Empire. While still a child, he had been, by a mixture 
of craft and violence, carried off from the care of his 


^ See Appendix Z. 
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mother to that of Hanno Archbishop of Koln,^ and from chap. xnr. 
the hands of Hanno he had passed into those of another 1063. 
princely churchman, the famous Adalbert of Bremen.^ 

The young King was now perhaps just beginning in some 
degree to exercise a will of his o^vn. He had, in the 
course of the last year, been girded with the sword of 1065. 
knighthood;® and this very year had witnessed the fall 1066. 
of Adalbert and the partial restoration of the power of 
Hanno.^ But, full as the German writers are as to the No men- 
reign of Henry the Third and the minority of Henry the 
Fourth, they tell us nothing whatever as to any relations 
between the Empire and Normandy.^ "William is not writers, 
spoken of by them till after he had won the Crown of 
England.® From Norman sources we seem to hear both 
of an alliance with the great Emperor himself and of a 
later alliance entered into during his son’s minority.*^ 

^ See the stoiy in Lambert and Berthold (ap. Pertz, v. 273) under the 
year 1062. Milman, Latin Christianity, iii. 74. 

® Lambert, 1063 “Adalbertus Premensis Archiepi&copus , , . saepius 
coUoquendo, obsequendo etiam atque adsentando, ita sibi Regem breri 
derinxerat, ut, caeteris episcopis posthabitis, totus in enm incliuaretnr, et 
ipse in regno communi pene monarchiam usurpare videretur.’* Milman, 
iii. 77. 

® Lambert, 1065 ** Per concessionem ejusdem Archiepiscopi [Adal- 

bert! sc.] primum se Rex anna bellica suooinxit.” 

* lb 1066. Milman, iii. 81. 

^ It was Stamfordbndge, not Senlac, which attracted the attention of 
Lambert See Appendix N. 

* Henry, in his own troubles, sent an embassy to William (Bruno de 
Bello Saxomco, c. 36, ap. Pertz, v. 342). See also the amazing account of 
“ WillehelmuB Bostar” in Lambert, 1074. See vol. ii. p. 608. 

William of Poitiers says first, at an earlier time (120), “ Admirabatur, 
laudabat, ac venerabatur eum supra nomina Regum Imperii Romani ma* 
jestas, cujus olim gloriosissimus moderator Heniicus, Conradi Imperatoris 
August! filius, cum ipso etiam turn puero, veluti cum nominatissinlo Rege, 
amicitiam junxit ac societatem ” He now (123) says, ''Et Romanorum 
Imperatori [he was not yet Emperor] Henrico, Henrici Imperatoris filio, 
nepoti Imperatoris Chounradi, noviter junctus fuit in amicitiS-.” After the 
former passage the Archdeacon adds, what is yet more amazing, that the 
Eastern Emperor wished for WiUiam as a neighbour to help him to with- 
stand the advance of the Mahometans ; " Optabat hunc vicinum et amicum 
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CHAP. XIII. Such an alliance in the Emperor’s life-time, ten years back 
or more, need not have been in any way directed against 
Possible England. And an alliance with Normandy during the 
earliest years of King Henry, while he was still under his 
mother’s guardianship, might seem no unlikely object of 
fevour of his mother’s policy. The Empress Agnes, it must be re- 
Normandy. membcr of that house of Poitiers which 

had suflFered so deeply at the hand of Geoffrey of Anjou, ^ 
and she might very naturally seek to maintain or to renew 
a connexion with a power which was the strongest enemy 
of the enemy of her own family. But, at the time which 
we have now reached, the power of Agnes had wholly 
passed away; alliance with Normandy moreover now 
meant hostility to England ; and it is utterly impossible 
to see what interest either the young King or his suc- 
cessive archiepiscopal advisers could have in supporting 
German the claims of William against the claims of Harold, Our 
t^be^TO- Norman informant however describes Henry as, in high- 
WMam sounding but somewhat vague terms, committing his 
kingdom to an active support to the Norman side,^ This 
again, strange as it sounds, can hardly be sheer invention, 
though we instinctively suspect exaggeration in no small 
Probable degree. It may be enough if* we suppose that Henry or 
^eoftbe counsellors agreed to put no hindrance in the way of 
such subjects of the Empire as might choose to join the 
Norman standard as volunteers. 

N^otia- The negotiations with Swegen of Denmark again rest 
Swegenof wholly on Norman authority. We are told that the 
Denmark; Danish King promised help to William, which promise 


nobilis eli ampla, multisque Begibus dominans Constantinopolis, quo pro- 
pugnatore spemeret gravem potentiam Babylonis.” The wise proverb rbv 
^pa')fKby iplKov txvh y^lrova ot« Ixv® (Bfeinh, Vita K. 1 6) must have been 
forgotten. 

^ See vol. ii, pp. 273, 372. 

® Will. Piet. 123. “Oujus [Henrici] edicto in quemlibet hostem Ger- 
mania ei, postularet, venii’et adjutrix.” 
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he was so far from keeping that he sent a large body of chap. xm. 
troops to the support of Harold.^ With this latter state- 
ment I shall deal in its proper place. As for negotiations faith- 
between William and Swegen, they are perfectly possible. 

But it is hard to see what interest Swegen could have had Position 
in supporting William. Swegen was the cousin of Harold, terests of 
and, though Grodwine had withstood his claims on the Eng- 
lish Crown, alliance with him as King of the Danes had 
always formed part of the Earl’s policy.^ If Swegen at 
this time cherished any hopes of the English Crown, the 
succession of William stood far more directly in the w^ay 
of those hopes than the succession of Harold. Nothing 
could be a more complete hin^drance to any schemes of 
Swegen’s than the transfer of the Crown to a wholly alien 
invader. On the other hand, his chances were distinctly 
bettered by the transfer of the Crown to a dynasty of 
which he might almost count as a member. If then 
Swegen had really had any mind to meddle in English 
affairs, we may be sure that his help would have been given 
to the side of Harold and not to the side of William. 


But it is far more likely that the wariest prince in Europe 
promised neutrality and kept it. 

Even the negotiations of William with princes much 
nearer home are wrapped up in no slight darkness. One 
manifest object was to insure the safety of his frontier in 
the direction of Paris. William’s close connexion with 
Baldwin of Flanders, and the guardianship exercised by 
Baldwin over the young King Philip, might seem enough 
to make matters tolerably safe on that side. If Baldwin’s 


Negotia- 
tions with 
TCmg 

PhiKp. 

Difficulty 

as to the 

rdations 

between 

Philip and 

Baldwin. 


1 Will. Piet. 123. “Rex quoque Danorum Suenus fidem legationibus ei 
spopondit, sedinimicis ejus amioum exhibebat se fidelem, sicut in sequentibns 
legendo ipsius detrimenta, spectabis.” This of course takes in the help which 
Swegen gave to the English insurgents after William’s coronation, but it 
must be connected also with William’s assertion (p. 132) that there were 
Danish troops at Senlac. 

® See vol. ii. pp. 91, 93. 
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affinity with William did not absolutely secure the 
help both of France and Flanders, it would at any 
rate, it might be thought, secure Normandy against all 
fear of attack from either quarter while her sovereign was 
engaged in his great enterprise. But, in the only account 
that we have, Baldwin does not appear as acting at all in 
his character of guardian. William goes as his own am- 
bassador to King Philip. The two princes meet at the 
great Abbey of Saint Germer in the district of Beauvais, 
a spot within the royal dominions, but only a few miles 
from the border Norman town of Gournay.^ William asks 
for his over-lord’s help in his enterprise, and offers, in 
return for such help, to hold England, no less than Nor- 
mandy, as a fief of the French Crown.^ Philip consults 
his nobles, who argue, naturally enough, that nothing 
can be more dangerous to the French Kingdom than any 
increase of the strength of the Norman Buehy. The offer 
to hold England in fief does not blind thern.; William^s 
vassalage for England will be still more nominal than his 
vassalage for Normandy.^ The answer given is therefore 
unfavourable ; and William leaves the presence of his over- 
lord with very high words on his lips. Whether this 
story be literally true or not, it shows how familiar to 
men’s minds the notion of Comwendatmi^ even on the 


^ Eoman de Rou, 11326 ; 

“En Belveisin, a Saint-Giimer 
Ala li Dus el Rei parler 

I fimcy tliat the splendid church of this monastery is less known than it 
should be to travelers and architectural students. It contains nothing so 
old as the days of William and Philip, but, among other magnificent por- 
tions, it has a Lady Chapel which reminds one at once of the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh at Westminster and of that of Saint Lewis at Paris. 

® Roman de Rou, 11330 ; 


se tant aidier li voleit, 

Ke par s'aie 4 ust son dreit, 

* Ib. 11362 ; 

Quant Engleterre ara cunquise, 
Poiz }a n’areiz de li servise ; 


Engleterre de li prendreit, 

E volentiers Ten servireit.” 

Petit sert, maiz meins servira, 
Quant plus ara, meins vos fera.’^ 
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greatest scale, still was. It shows how little of indignity chap, xm.' 
attached to the vassal’s position, and of how little practical 
value was the oath of homage. We are presently told that 
Philip in no way promoted William’s object, but that he 
rather did all that he could to hinder it.^ Instead of any Negotia- 
distinct account of William’s negotiations with his father- Baldwin of 
in-law, we get only an unintelligible romance.^ But the 
practical issue of both the French and the Flemish nego- 
tiations seems plain. Neither Philip nor Baldwin, in 
their character as sovereigns, gave William any help. It 
is even likely that Philip, so far as he either had a will 
of his own or was guided by French counsellors, dis- 
couraged William’s enterprise rather than promoted it. 

But abundance of volunteers from both France and French and 
Flanders took service in William’s army. The Flemings, ^Sn^^rs 
above all, the countrymen of Matilda, pressed eagerly to 
his standard, and they formed an important element in»imy- 
the Conquest and in the settlement which followed it. 

Matilda’s son Gerbod,® Gilbert of Ghent, ^ and Walter of 
Flanders,® are all names which are found among the “con- 
querors of England, and those of Gerbod and Gilbert will 
again appear in our history. 

In the region intermediate between Normandy and Eustace of 
Flanders, the cause of William was eagerly taken up by^^ous 

^ Roman de Rou, 11368 ; 

** Li Reis el Due aidier ne vout, 

Ainz le destorba quant il pout.” 

* See Roman de Rou, 1 1390-11433, and Appendix Z. 

® See above, p. 86, and Appendix O. 

* See Dugdale, Baronage, i. 400; Mon. Angl. v. 491; Ellis, i. 422. 

The charter there quoted (later than 1274), by an amazing piece of gene’ 

®’Iogy, makes Gilbert a son of Count Baldwin and a nephew of 'William. 

Giselbertus de Gaunt, filius Baldwin! Comitis de Flandiil, venit cum 
Willelmo Conqujestore avunculo suo in Angliam.” 

® Dugdale, i. 425, Mon. Angl. vi. 959; Ellis, i. 420, 504. ^‘Walterus 
Bee .... venit cum Conqusestore et habuit hsereditatem suam in Flan- 
dria,” He appears in Domesday as Walterus Flandrensis ” 
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CHAP. XIII. Count Eustace of Boulogne, the brother-in-law of King 
Wjitai. Eadward. He had, of all men, wrongs, as he would 
deem them, to avenge on Harold and on England. The 
chastisement which Godwins had refused to work on the 
insolent burghers of Dover ^ might now at lasfc be wrought 
on them and on their whole race, with the usurping son 
of the old traitor at their head. Eustace probably needed 
no invitation to take his share in the enterprise. He 
came himself, and he led others to follow the same 
course. An incidental notice of one of his followers throws 
some light on the class of men who flocked to William’s 
banners, and on the rewards which they received. One 
Story^of ^ Geoffrey, an ofiicer of the Abbey of Saint Bertin at Saint 
Ardres. Omer, who had the charge of its possessions in the County 
of Guisnes, sent his sons Arnold and Geoffrey to the war. 
A daily pay and many gifts from the Duke were their 
immediate reward, and in the end they received a 
grant of lands both in Essex and in the border shires 
of Mercia and East-Anglia, under the superiority of their 
patron Count Eustace.® 

Great But the country from which, next to his own Duchy, 

number of „ , , 

auxiliaries William drew most support in his enterprise, was un- 

doubtedly the neighbouring, the nominally vassal, land 

State of the of Britanny, When we remember the internal dissensions 

that country, and the way in which a party among 

England the Bretons had supported William against their own 
probably 

popular in sovereign,® this is in no way wonderful. And, though 
Britanny. ^ Norman over-lord is not likely to have counted 

for much, another motive may well have worked to fill 
the Norman host with Breton recruits. The Celtic race 
has a long memory, and the prospect of waging war in 
the insular Britain against the Saxon intruder may not 
have been without charms for the descendants of the 

^ See vol. ii. p. 134. * See Appendix BB. 

® See above, pp 231, 233. 
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Armorican exiles. Certain it is that the Breton auxilia- chap. xm. 
ries, under Alan Fergaut, a cousin of the reigning Count Services of 
Conan, one of the many sons of his uncle Odo,^ played gant. 
an important part in the conquest of England. Even 
Dinan, so lately besieged by William, now sent its lord 
to swell William’s muster.^ Helpers came also from more 
southern regions; Haimer, Viscount of Thouars in the 
land of Poitou, came at the head of his force, and, as we 
shall hereafter see, was admitted to William^s most inti- 
mate counsels.® Angevin auxiliaries we should have been Volunteers 
less ready to look for; but they too are found in our^u^f]^! 
lists.^ We find also a warrior from the marehland of 
Tours and Blois, Geoffrey of Chaumont, a homager ofChaumont. 
Count Stephen of Chartres. He, as we read in the annals 
of his house, gave up all his fiefs to Sulpicius of Amboise 
the husband of his niece, and himself went forth to win 
new fortunes in England.® Yet one would have thought State of 
that the state of that part of Gaul would just now have 
afforded scope enough for the energies of the most warlike. 

The two successors of Geoffrey Martel, Geoffrey the Bearded 


^ On Odo, see above, pp. i68, 230. This Alan Fergant must be carefully 
distinguished &om his cousin Alan Fergant, who was afterwards Count of 
Britanny, and who married William’s daughter Constance. See the pedigree 
drawn out by Mrs. Green, Princesses, i. 25. So Roman de Rou, 11508 ; 

‘'Alain Felgan vint el passage, 

Ki des Bretunz out grant bamage.” 

* Roman de Rou, 11511 ; “E li Sire i vint de Dinan.” 

® Ib. 11505 ; 

«Le visquens i vint de Toarz, 

Haimon de bien grant poeir, 

E ki poeit grant gent aveir.” 

In Will. Piet. 142 he is “Haimerius.” 

* Roman de Rou, 11312 ; 

“ Poiz a requis ses boens veizins. Cels de Pontif h de Boloigne, 

Bretunz, Mansels et Angevins, K’od li viegnent en sa besoigne.” 

® Liber de Castro Ambasise, c. iv., ap. D’Aohery, iii. 276. He joined 
William when he was “ omnem militise valetudinem quam invenire potuit 
in arma commovens,” and when “ ex div^^s regionibus optimi miHtes et 
beUicosi gregatim convenirent.” After a fitting panegyric we read, “ Statim 
ut a Guillermo Duce fuit aguiius, super omnes ei familiarior est habitus ” 
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and our historian Pulk Rechin, were now engaged in a war 
of brother against brother.^ It was in this very year that 
the city of Angers was betrayed^ to Fulk, and that Count 
Geoffrey was led away as a captive to Chinon,® the fortress 
overhanging the Vienne, the fortress so famous in the days 
when Counts of Anjou were also Kings of England, and so 
famous again when Capetian royalty, banished from its 
own Paris, found shelter in the lands which had once been 
Angevin. In this same year too Conan of Britanny met 
with his death, and met it, as some said, by the wiles 
of William.^ Strange to say, this suspicion reaches us 
only from the Norman side. Other authorities, Breton 
and Angevin, speak only of a war which Conan waged 
against Anjou, and in which, by whatever means, he lost 
his life. It is a Norman writer® who tells us how, when 
William was preparing for the invasion of England, Conan 
sent to wish him good luck in his enterprise, but at the 
same time to demand the cession of Normandy to himself. 
He, Conan, was the lawful heir of the Duchy; the Bastard 
could have no right ; the Bastard too, with his accomplices, 
had poisoned Conan’s father Alan, and had, up to that day, 
usurped the possession of a land which should have been 
his. If Normandy was not at once given up to its lawful 
prince, Conan would at once assert his rights with his whole 
force. William, we are told, was somewhat frightened, 

^ See the account of this war in the Gesta Consulum, D’Achery, iii. 259, 
where Fulke’s conduct to his brother is called a “persequutio,” while Fulk 
himsdf (p 233) speaks of Ms own “tnbulatio” and the “invasio” of his 
brother. 

® Gest. Cons. 259, where we hear of “proditio” and “proditores,” while 
Fulk (u. s.) speaks only of a '*oampestre prodium in quo eum [Geoffirey] 
Dei gratid superavi,” and adds delicately, “proinde accepi civitatem Ande- 
gavae.” See also the two Angevin Chronicles in Labb 4 , i. 276, and, more 
fully, 288. These troubles were among the effects of the comet. 

^ Gest. Cons. 260. Fulco BicMn Barbatum bratrem suum captum tenuit 
et in vinculis Chainoni castro posuit.” 

* See Appendix CC. 

* Will, Gem. vix. 33. He is followed by Benoit, 36866-36963. 
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but God delivered him out of his danger. There was chap xiii. 
a Breton noble, a chamberlain of Conan, who had sworn 
fealtjr to William and to Conan alike, and who had borne 
the message to William as Conan’s ambassador. He under- 
took — ^at whose bidding or from what motive we are not 
told — to rid the world of his Breton master. He smeared 
the gloves, the bridle, and the hunting-horn of Conan with 
poison. The Count was engaged in his Angevin campaign, 
and was besieging the fortress of Ch§.teau-Gontier, not far 
from the Cenomannian border. The defenders had capitu- 
lated, and Conan seems to have been in the very act of 
making his triumphal entry into the town. The Count 
put on his gloves, he grasped the bridle, and unwittingly 
raised his hand to his mouth. The poison took effect, and 
before long Conan was a corpse. The Duke was now at 
leisure to give his whole mind to the expedition against 
England. 

If such a tale as this was current, it is not wonderful William 
that rumour went on to charge William with having 
plotted a crime by which he so greatly gained. As to 
the likelihood of the case, I might almost repeat what probabili- 
I have already said when the same charge was brought the case, 
against William in the matter of Walter and Biota.^ The 
whole tale, fr’om the threat of Conan onwards, reads like 
a romance. Did we find it in a hostile Breton or Angevin 
writer, we should at once set it down as an invention of 
hostile spite. And does the romance really gain any fur- 
ther authority, because it has found its way into a Norman 
chronicle ? The silence of the hostile writers surely tells 
more on the other side. Conan, it seems plain, died sud- 
denly during his Angevin expedition ; it was easy to attri- 
bute the deed to William ; it was no less easy to deck out 
the story with romantic details. That William was a secret 
poisoner I, for one, do not believe ; but an English writer 
* See above, p 208. 
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can hardly avoid the remembrance that, while the deaths 
of Walter and Conan were laid to the charge of William, 
perhaps in the eleventh, certainly in the twelfth century, it 
was reserved for the nineteenth century to lay the death 
of the ^theling Eadward to the charge of Harold.^ 

The exact order of all these events it is hopeless to try 
to fix, and it is equally hopeless to try to fix their relations 
to the great embassy at all. Negotiations with Counts 
and Kings were, in the age which was just opening, of less 
moment than negotiations with the Apostolic throne. And 
indeed it marks a distinct epoch in the history of European 
politics, when, for the first time, the occupant of the Apo- 
stolic throne was called on to adjudge a disputed diadem.^ 
The reigning Pontiff was Anselm of Lucca, who, under the 
title of Alexander the Second, had succeeded Nicolas ; and, 
after a violent struggle with the Anti-pope Cadalous of 
Parma, he was now in full possession of the Holy See.^ 
But the ruling genius of the Papacy was already the Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand. He it was who saw how much the 
Roman Church might gain by lending its name to the 
cause of William. The ambassador of William, Gilbert, 
Archdeacon of Lisieux,^ came and pleaded his master’s 

^ See Yol. ii. p. 412. 

^ The famous appHcatiou of Pippin as to the lawfulness of deposing 
Childebert was rather a case of conscience. 

® See the very remarkable account of these struggles in Lambert, 1064. 
Milman, iii. 83. With the high-minded comments of the impartial Lambert 
it is well to compare the panegyric of the partizan William of Poitiers (122). 
He at least had good reason to say that Alexander “responsa edebat justa 
salutariaque.” So Benoit, 36787 ; 

“A Rome ert done pape Alixandre, 

Jusz hoem, saintismes e verais, 

Qui mult tint sainte Iglise en pais.” 

He goes on, prematurely enough, to say, 

A lui tramist li Beis GuiUaume 
Por mostrer I’ovre deu reaume.” 

* Will. Malms, iii. 238. “Ne justam caussam temeritas decoloraret, ad 
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cause. He told the tale which had been so often told be- chap. xm. 
fore, the rights of William, the usurpation and perjury of 
Harold, the despite done by him to the holy relics. Wil- He asks 
liam craved the blessing of the Holy See upon his righteous approv? 
cause ; he offered, we are told, but in vague and ambiguous en^rise. 
language, to hold of God and of the Apostle the kingdom 
which he hoped to win.^ The cause was debated in the Debate 
Conclave, but it was debated after the hearing of one side condave. 
only. No advocate of England appeared at the bar 
Alexander to defend the right of Harold to the Crown by Harold, 
which England had given him. It is needless to seek for 
the English King’s reasons for not appearing to answer the 
accusation of William.^ It was enough that, however ready A defence 
Harold, as a loyal son of the Church, might be to seek side would 
spiritual benefits at the threshold of the Apostles, he could 
not, as a King of the English, allow that any power to t^yigbts 
give or take away the English Crown was vested anywhere Crown, 
save in the national Assembly of the English people. To 
plead before Alexander would have been to recognize his 
jurisdiction ; it would have been to acknowledge that the 
Emperor of Britain had a superior upon earth. But, before No sum- 
we ask why Harold did not appear, we might perhaps ask babiy sent 
whether he was ever summoned to appear, and whether the ^ 
Eoman judgement was not pronounced without so much as 
an opportunity for defence being allowed to the accused. 

No writer speaks of any summons as being sent to the 

Apostolicum . . . misit, justitiam suscepti belli quantis potuit facundise 
nervis aUegans.” The name of this eloquent ambassador comes from 
Orderic, 493 B. 

^ Eoman de Eou, 1 1446 ; 

E se 90 ert ke Deus volsist De Saint Pimre la recevreit, 

K’il Engleterre conqii 4 sist, Altre fora Dex n*en servirdlt.** 

^ William of Mahnesbury (iii. 238) discusses the point; “Haroldus id 
facere supersedit, vel quod turgidus natura esset, vel quod caussse difiElderet, 
vel quod nuntios suos a WiUelmo et ejus complicibus, qui onrnes pcSrtus 
obsidebant, impediri timeret.” There was clearly no record or received 
tradition about the mattei 
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English King; one writer alone hints at the possibility 
of any hearing of the defence.^ But the cause of right did 
not lack advocates even in the Eoman Conclave. When 
Hildebrand dwelt on the benefits which the Church would 
gain by accepting the jurisdiction thus laid at its feet, many 
of the Cardinals cast aside his arguments with horror. It 
was not for the Church to become a partaker in deeds of 
blood, and to sanction claims which could be enforced only 
by the slaughter of so many men.^ But in the end the 
worse reason prevailed. Even in ordinary times, it would 
have been no more than sound policy to welcome, as far as 
might be, the advances of a prince like William, who, pious 
as he might be, had not always shown himself the obedient 
servant of Eome. His uneanonical marriage,® and one or 
two other exercises of independence on William’s part,^ 
would not be forgotten. But, far above all these lesser 

^ I find no suggestion of the possibility of any hearing of the English side 
anywhere but in the passage of William of Malmesbury just quoted 

^ William of Malmesbury (u. s.) says that the Pope gave judgement, 
^‘perpensis apud se utrimque partibus.” But it is firom a letter written 
long after to WiUiam by Hildebrand, then Gregory the Seventh, that we 
learn how strong an opposition was made to William’s claims. The letter is 
dated April 24th, 1080, and has diiefly to do with the affeirs of the see of 
Le Mans. Gregory says to William ; Notum esse tibi credo, excellentissime 
iili, priusquam ad pontiiicale culmen ascenderem, quanto semper te sincerse 
dilectionis affectu amavi, qualem etiam me tuis negotiis et quam efhcacem 
exhibui, insuper ut ad regale &stigium cresceres quanto studio laboravi. 
Q,ua pro re a quibusdam fratrihus magnam pene infamiam pertuli, sub- 
murmwrantibus quod ad tanta homiddia perpetranda^ tmto favore meam 
operam impendissem, Deus vero in meS, conscientiS, testis erat, quam recto 
id animo feceram, sperans per gratiam Dei et non inaniter confidens de 
virtutibus bonis quae in te erant, quia quanto ad sublimiora proficeres, tanto 
te apud Deum et sanctam ecclesiam (sicut et nunc, Deo gratias, res est) 
ex bono meliorem exhiberes.” Ep Greg. VII. cxxxvi , ap. Bouquet, xiv 
648. 

® See above, p. 89 et seqq. 

* Orderic (482 B) tells a story how, at one stage of the endless nego- 
tiations about Abbot Eobert of Saint Evroul (see above, p. 184), Eobert 
omSb with certain Papal Legates to claim his abbey ; “ Audiens vero Dux 
. - • vehementer iiatus dbdt se quidem Legates Papae de fide et reUigione 
Christiana, ut communis patiis, libenter suscepturum; sed si quis mona- 
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questions, Eome was already beginning to practise her chap. xm. 
characteristic arts under their greatest master. Slaughter, 
robbery, devastation, all the horror^ of an unprovoked war brand, 
against an unoffending nation^ were to be held as nothing 
when the interest of the Roman See was in the other scale. 

Never before had such an opportuniiy been offered to the 
successor of the Fisherman. It was not merely to win 
greater authority over a single island. The appeal of Wil- 
liam to the papal court created a precedent by which the 
papal court might claim the disposal of all the crowns in 
Christendom. The voice of Hildebrand conquered. The^exander 
decree went forth which declared Harold to be an usurper buU in 
and William to be the lawful claimant of the English 
Crown. It would even seem that it declared the English 
King and all his followers to be cut off from the com- 
munion of the faithful.^ William was sent forth as an 
avenger, to chastise the wrong and pequry of his faithless 
vassal. But he was also sent forth as a missionary, to 
guide the erring English into the true path, to teach them 
due obedience to Christ’s Vicar, and to secure a more 
punctual payment of the temporal dues of his Apostle.^ 

The cause of the invasion was blessed, and precious gifts 
were sent as the outw^ard signs of the blessing. A costly His gifts 
ring was sent containing a relic holier, it may be, than any 
on which Harold had sworn, a hair of the Prince of the 

cborum de terrS. suS calumniam sibi contrariam inferret, ad altiorem quer- 
cum vicinae silvse per capitium irreverenter suspensurum,” This was in 
1063. William plainly knew nothing of any benefit of clergy, and, when 
the witnesses are liable to be hanged, the proceedings of the court can 
hardly be called free. 

^ So at least Wace (12353) makes William say after he is landed in 
England ; 

E si saunt Engleiz de veir, He cil sunt escumengid 

A tuz le velt fere saveir, De TApostoile h del de gie.” 

* We may infer this last object from the care with which William (see 
Will. Kct 144) took, after his coronation, to send to Rome “ Sancti Petri 
pecuniam,” and also from his famous correspondence with Gregory. See 
Lanfranc, ep. 10 (Giles, i. 32). 
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Apostles.*^ And with the ring came a consecrated banner, 
to hallow the cause of fraud and usurpation.^ Every help 
that the religious arts* of the age could give was bestowed 
on the man who craved a blessing on the removal of his 
neighbour’s landmark. Every terror that those religious 
arts kept in store for the blasphemer and the heretic was 
hurled against the King whose axe was lifted only to defend 
his own rights and the rights of his people. The name had 
not yet been heard ; but in truth it was now that the first 
Crusade was preached, and it was preached by the voice of 
Rome against the liberties of England. 

The diplomacy of William and Lanfranc had thus com- 
pletely triumphed. The great fabric of deception by which 
their subtle wits had cheated both themselves and others 
was now brought to perfection. The cause of William 
was accepted by the voice of his own Duchy; it was 
accepted by the public voice of Europe ; it was hallowed 
by the judgement of the common father of Christendom, 
At whatever stage in William’s negotiations the final 
answer from Alexander came, there can be no doubt 
that, from that moment, his own preparations were more 
vigorously pressed on, and that recruits pressed more 
eagerly to his standard. His own hopes and the hopes 
of his followers now rose higher. It was now not only 
booty and lands and lordships, English earldoms for Nor- 

^ Bomau de Bou, 11452 ; 

« XJn gonfeuon h un anel Si come il dit, de soz la pierre 

Mult predoB h riche h bel ; Aveit un des cheveuls Saint Pierre.” 
For a hair another reading has a tooth. 

* The banner is mentioned by most ■writers. Will. Piet. 123. ''Vex- 
ilium accepit [Willelmus] ejus [Alexandri] benignitate, velut sufBragium 
Sancti Petn ; quo piimo confidentius ac tutius in'vaderet adversaiium.” 
Ord. Vit. 493 0 . " Vexillum Sancfci Petri Apostoli, cujus meritiB ab omni 
periculo defenderetur, transmisit.” Will. Malms, iii. 238. " Papa vexillum 
in omen regni Willehno contradidit.” So Waoe, u. s., and Benoit, 36807, 
Wace calls it "gonfenon,” Benoit "enseigne,” 
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man knights and English bishopricks for Norman priests, chap. xm. 
that William could offer to those who followed him. 

To every man, from whatever quarter of the earth, who 
came to serve under the consecrated banner he could 
now offer the blessing of the Roman Pontiff and every 
spiritual gift that the Pontiff’s hand could bestow. Never 
surely did the world see a more perfect triumph of un- 
righteous craft than when the invasion of England was 
undertaken in the name of religion. 

'The first part then of William’s work was done. We Summary, 
must now return to our own island, threatened as she was 
by the Norman Duke from the South, threatened, as we 
shall presently see her, by an enemy hardly less terrible 
from the quarter whence her older enemies had come. It 
was the fate of England in this memorable year to be 
exposed to two invasions at the same moment, and against 
two invasions at the same moment the heart and arm of 
Harold himself could not prevail 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NOJIWEGTAN INVASION AND TTIE CAMPAIGN OF 
STAMFOUDBUIDGE.^ 

The clouds were thus gathering in the direction of Nor- 
mandy, but it was not from Normandy that the first storm 
was to break upon England. Or rather it was Normandy 
which sent forth those first few drops which were the fore- 
runners of the tempest to come. The first drop of English 
blood that was shed, the first rood of English ground that 
was harried, during this memorable year, was the work 
of men, not indeed fighting under William’s banner, but 
acting at least with William’s connivance, perhaps under 
his direct commission. But that first scene of the drama 
was the mere prelude to two acts as stirring and wonderful 
as any to be found in the whole range of history. Of the 
two enemies of England, the first was last and the last 
was first, and the more haste was emphatically not the 
better speed. The fortune of William changed a mighty 
rival into an useful pioneer, and changed an invasion which 
might have destroyed him into a mere diversion in his 

* In this Chapter we of course return to English authorities, to the Chro- 
nicles and Florence, of whom the latter now distinctly puts on the character 
of an independent authority. These we have to compare throughout with 
the great Norwegian ^count, the Saga of Harold Hardrada in Snorro, many 
of the details of which are manifestly mythical. A few scattered hints may 
also be picked up &om German, Norman, and other sources. 
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favour. While the wary Norman was, as ever, biding his chap. xiv. 
time, another more impetuous enemy was to make his 
venture and to fail in it. Before we come to the fall 
of Harold of England, we have yet to see him raised to 
the highest pitch of his glory. Before we tell of the 
voyage of William and of the campaign of Hastings, we 
have to tell of the voyage of Harold Hardmda and of the 
campaign of Stamfordbridge. 


§ 1. TAe Firsif Fonj^edltion of To^tig. 
May ^ 1066. 


We left King Harold of England undisputed master of Harold of 
his whole kingdom. He had won over the malecontents ^ 

of Northumberland ; he had held his Easter feast and 
Gemot at Westminster ; and the hearts of England and dom. 
of the world had been stirred and affrighted by the awful 1066. " 
token which shone over them in the heavens. It was 
about the beginning of May, perhaps before the warning 
star had ceased blazing, that the misfortunes of this terrible 


year began. The first blow came from the traitor Tostig. May, 1066, 
He came from beyond sea — that is, as we have seen, from Tostig 
Normandy with the licence of William — and, at the head 
of his ships manned with Flemish or Norman adventurers, 
he sailed first to the Isle of Wight, The inhabitants, 
willingly or unwillingly* — ^the latter is far more likely — 
supplied him with money and provisions.^ He then sailed 


1 Chronn Ab Wig. 1066. " And sona faraefter [after the appearance of 
the comet] com Tostig eorl ftam begeondan sse into Wiht* mid swa myclum 
lit^e swa he begytan mihte. And him man geald )7ar seigtier ge feoh ge 
metsunge.” So Tlorence ; “ Non mult opost, Comes Tostius de Flandnd 
[on this point see Appendix AA] rediens, ad Yectam insulam applicuit, et 
postquam insulanos sibi tributum et stippendimn solvere coegerat, discessit.^* 
The Peterboiough Chronicler, followed, as he so often is, by William of 
Malmesbury (ii. 228), as also by Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 762 A), 
takes no notice of Tostig’s movements till he appears in the Humber. The 
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along the South-Saxon and Kentish coast, the coast along 
which, fourteen years before, he had sailed with his father 
in his glorious return. He thus passed on as fer as 
Sandwich, marking his course, wherever he went, by cease- 
less and wanton ravage; he did harm everywhere that 
he might.^ But King Harold was now making ready 
for the great struggle. No view of his position can be 
more false than that which describes him as making light 
of the danger from Normandy, and as making no prepara- 
tion for defence except with a view to the expected invasion 
from Norway.® The truth is exactly opposite. The King 
was busily engaged in preparations for the defence of his 
Kingdom against the Norman before there was any reason 
to look forward to any sort of danger from the Northman. 
To Harold at least his great rival’s purpose was known 
from the beginning. He was already, as his panegyrist 
tells us, labouring by land and by sea for the defence 
of his country .3 He was gathering such a land-force and 
such a sea-force as no King had ever before gathered in 
this land.^ He was still in London"^ — ^that is doubtless 

Nomian account, it will be remembered (see above, p. 305), makes him not 
land in England at all till be comes with Harold Hardrada. 

1 Ckron. Ab. 1066. “And for ]7a >anon, and beannas dyde segwar be 
}?am sae riman l?a be t6 mibte, ofS be becom to Sandwic.” Flor. Wig. “ Circa 
lipas maris, donee ad Sandicnm portum veniret, prsedas exeicuit.” 

® Will. Malms, iii. 238. “Prseterea, qui [Haroldus] putaret minas 
Willelmi numquam ad &^um erupturas, quod ille conterminorum Ducum 
bdlis implicaretur, totum animum otio cum subjectis indulserat ; nam pro- 
fecto, nisi quod Noricorum Begem adventare didicit, nec militem convocare 
nee adem dirigere dignatus fuisset.” 

* Flor. Wig. 1066. “ Mox, ut regni gubemacula susceperat, , . , ccepit 
. . . pro patriae defensione ipsemet terrd. marique desudare.” 

* Cbronn. Wig. Ab. “And Harold cyng bis [Tostiges] broker gegse- 
drade swa micelne scipbere and eac landbere, swa nan cyng ber on lande ser 
ne dyde* forjjam J?e him wses gecy^d bset Wylldm Bastard [“ Willelm eorll 
&am Normandige, Eadwardes ciugees maeg,” Obron. Ab. and FI. Wig.] wolde 
bitier [“ cumau,” Ab.] and tiis land gewinnen, ealjswa bit sytitian aeode.’’ 

® Chron. Ab. and El, Wig, “ Da cydde man Harolde kynge be on Lun- 
dene wses,** 
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at Westminster — when he heard the news of his brother’s cjhap xiv. 
appearance at Sandwich. He therefore hastened his He hastens 
preparations, and leaving London, most likely under ^on to 
the command of Leofwine, as Earl of the neighbouring Sa.ndwioh. 
shires, he himself hastened to Sandwich. But before the Tostig 
King reached Sandwich, Tostig had sailed from thence, sandwich, 
taking with him a body of the sailors of that haven, some 
by their own consent and some by force. ^ It is only among 
professional sailors, who might be tempted by promises 
of pay and plunder, that the rebel Earl seems to have 
found any English followers. The cruise of Tostig along 
these shores must have struck him as a sad contrast to 
those days of hope when the whole folk of the sea-faring 
shires came flocking to the coast ready to live and die 
with Earl Godwine.^ With his force thus raised to sixty 
ships, Tostig sailed northwards j he then entered the and 
Humber and ravaged the coast of Lindesey in the Earl- Lindsey, 
dom of his enemy Eadwine.^ Here he acted like Swegen 
himself, or like the earlier destroyers in the days of .Alfred. 

He burned towns and slew many good men. The two He is 
Northern Earls were this time not wanting to their lin- 
duty. Indeed their interest and their duty were too 
nearly the same to allow of any slackness. They had and 
no chance of finding their own profit in treason, like the 
traitors of an earlier time. Eadwine and Morkere hastened 
to the suffering districts with the levies of the country, 

^ Chron. Ab. 1066. pa Tostig >8Bt geaxode bset Harold cingwsss toward 
Sandwic, pa, for he of Sandwic, and nam of ]7am butsekarlon simie mid him, 
smne pances, snme enhances.*’ So Florence; '*De butsecarlis quosdam 
volentes, quosdam nolentes, secum assumens.” 

® See vol. ii. p. 321. 

® Chron. Ab. “And gewende pa norS into [Humbran] and peer hergode 
on Lindesege.” So Florence; “Becessit, et cursum ad Lindes^giam di- 
rexit.” Chronn. Wig. Petrib. “And pS. hwile com Tostig eorl into Hum- 
bran mid sixtigum scipum.** So William of Malmesbury, ii. 228 ; “ Eodem 
anno Tostinus, a Flandria in Humbram navigio sexaginta.^vium delatus, 
ea quse circa oram fluminis erant piratids excurdonibus infestabat.” 
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lAp. XIV. and drove away Tostig and his plunderers.^ The sailors 
who had followed him, willingly and unwillingly, from 
Sandwich, now forsook him.^ The one class saw no 
further chance of pay or plunder ; the others were doubtless 
glad of the means of escape from a service which 
d takes disliked. Tostig, with twelve small vessels,® now 

sailed for Scotland and sought shelter with his sworn 
brother King Malcolm. The tie of brotherhood had not 
saved Northumberland from ravage while Tostig was still 
doing his duty as an English Earl;^ but his new cha- 
racter of an enemy to his country now earned him a 
hearty welcome at the Scottish court. Malcolm received 
his brother, and supplied his force with provisions; and 
Tostig stayed under his protection through the whole 
summer. 


§ 2. Tosti/s ajiplications to Swegen and Harold Hardrada, 

uof We have now reached a most fascinating, and at the 
fdsada. same time a most difficult, part of our story. We are 
landed in the famous and magnificent Saga of Harold 
Hardiada.® The tale, as it appears in Norwegian legendary 
history, is so complete, and it is told with such thoroughly 
poetic spirit, that it goes deeply against the grain to have 
even to hint that nearly every detail must be mythical. 
It is painful to have to turn from the glowing strains 
of the Norwegian prose epic to the meagre entries of our 


^ Chrona. Wig. Petrib. io66. **Aiid Eadwine eorl com mid landferde, 
and adraf bine ut.” The Abingdon Chronicler and Florence add Morkere ; 
so William of Malmesbury (ii. 228) ; Ab Edwino et Morchardo, concordis 
potenticB frainbus, impigre de provinda pulsus.” 

® Ohronn. Wig. Petrib, “And >a butsecarlas Line forsocan.” 

® Ib. And he for to Scotlande mid xii. snaccum.” 

* See vd. ii. pp 384, 457. 

* The English writers all transfer to him the surname Ilarfagraj which 
bdongs to the famous Harold of the ninth century, 
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ovvn Chronicles, and to pronounce that all that is not chap. xiv. 
distinctly confirmed by English testimony is, to say the 
least, untrustworthy. A void is left which history cannot 
fill, and which it is forbidden to the historian to fill up 
from the resources of his own imagination. My only 
course will be to follow the story in the Saga, so far as 
it is recommended either by intrinsic probability or by 
its agreement with our own annals, and at the same time 
to point out those particulars in which authentic evidence 
shows that the details must be fabulous. 

The renowned Norwegian King was just now enjoying, War be- 
or, what to his mind it more likely seemed, sufiering H^ddand 
under, an unusual state of quiet. The greater part of his 
reign had been spent in a constant struggle with Swegen 
of Denmark. The details of their warfare do not concern 
English history. Yet an English historian must feel a 
certain satisfaction in recording the gallantry and per- 
severance with which a man so closely connected with 
England as Swegen was had, for a long series of years, 
withstood, and at last successfully withstood, so formidable 
an enemy. Two years earlier than the time which we have Peace 
now reached, a peace had been made between the tw^o 
Kings on perfectly equal terms.^ Now the w^ar had been 
wholly defensive on the part of Swegen, while Harold had 
been seeking to annex Denmark to his own dominions. 

It was therefore a distinct triumph on the part of the 
prudent Danish King, when Harold acknowledged his title 
and engaged to cease from all further attacks on his king- 
dom, Harold thus had his hands free; disputes with his 
own subjects, arising out of the harshness of his govern- 
ment, were constantly happening,^ but they did not 
seriously weaken his power. The whole force of Norway, 

^ Snorro, ap. Laing, iii. 70. The peace was made on the terms of the 
status in quo. 

* See the quotation horn Adam of Biemen in vol. ii. p. 119. 
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CHAP. XIV. under the most valiant and adventurous of her Kings, 
a force practised rather than weakened by the long war 
with Denmark, stood ready for some new undertaking, 
and such an undertaking was before long set before the 
Norwegian King by the banished English Earl. 

Contradic- That Harold Hardrada invaded England in partnership 
Tostig is certain; but the circumstances of their 
^Hsh, agreement are involved in much diflSculty and eontra- 
and ^ diction. The authentic English narrative says nothing of 
any personal application to Harold on the part of Tostig 
before they met on the Scottish coast. And it is by no 
means easy to make the alleged voyages of Tostig to 
Denmark and Norway fit in with the English chronology. 
Indeed the English account might rather suggest that 
Harold Hardrada had planned his invasion of England 
quite independently of Tostig, and that the meeting of 
their forces happened quite incidentally, after the Nor- 
wegian King had already set sail. On the other hand, 
the voyage of Tostig to Norway is asserted in the Norman 
version, and it is the very soul of the Norwegian Saga. 
1 shall discuss the details of these difierent versions else- 
where,^ It is perhaps not absolutely impossible to recon- 
cile Tostig’s voyage with the English narrative, but it 
can be done only by wholly giving up the chronology, 
and perhaps some other details, of the Saga. The English 
account at least shows that, if Tostig made any application 
to Harold at all, it must have been made after he had 
taken shelter in Scotland, and it would suggest that it 
was made by messengers rather than personally. With 
these cautions, I tell the tale as I find it in the Saga, 
warning the reader that I do not pledge myself to a single 
detail. 

Norwegian The Norwegian story makes Tostig, on his banishment, 
accoimt. 


^ See Appendix AA. 
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which, it must be remembered, is placed after his brother’s chap. xiv. 
election to the Kingdom,^ take the course so familiar to 
banished Englishmen a few years earlier.^ He goes first of ^egen 
to Flanders, and thence to Denmark, by way of Friesland.® mark, 

His object was to get help from his cousin King Swegen 
to enable him to recover his earldom. The prudent King 
oflFered him an earldom in Denmark instead. For this 
Tostig had no mind ; he wished to recover Northumber- 
land at all hazards. If Swegen would not give him forces 
for that purpose, he was ready to go a step further. He 
proposed to Swegen to revive his old claim to the Crown 
of England, and to undertake the conquest of the country. 

He, Tostig, would help him in such an enterprise with all 
the force that he could command. Swegen could not fail 
to succeed in an attempt which had been so successfully 
accomplished by his uncle Cnut. But the Danish King 
had learned to distrust his own power for such an achieve- 
ment, and he had seen enough of the world to put little 
faith in an exile’s estimate of his own influence in the 
country from which he has been driven. Cnut was a 
great man and a lucky man; he, Swegen, laid no claim 
to either the greatness or the good luck of his uncle. 

Cnut had inherited Denmark he had won Norway with- 
out striking a blow; but in order to win England he 
had to strike many blows and to put his life in great 
jeopardy, Swegen, on the other hand, found it a hard 
matter to keep Denmark safe fi:om the attacks of the 
Norwegian King. He would therefore stay at home and 
would not run any desperate risks. Tostig left him 

1 See -vol. ii. p. 656. ® See voL ii. pp. 90, 106, 149. 

® Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 193 ; Laing, iii. 78. See Appendix AA. 

^ Enn Gamli Kniltr konungr eignadiz at erfd Dana-riki, en zned hemadi 
00 orrosto England” (Johnstone, 194). Bnt England was Onut’s first king- 
dom ; he did not succeed to Denmark till the death or deposition of his 
brother Harold (See vol. i. pp. 364, 419.) This is another proof how 
utterly the short reign of Harold was forgotten. 
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THE NOEWEGIAN INVASION. 

with an expression of contempt for his lack of enterprise 
and his neglect of the interests of a kinsman. Swegen 
might have answered that Harold of England was a 
kinsman no less than his brother, and that the gratitude 
which he himself undoubtedly owed to the memory of 
Godwine passed much more naturally to the head of 
the family than to one engaged in treason against his 
house and country. 

From Denmark Tostig, so the story says, went on to 
Norway to seek help from its King Harold Hardrada. 
He found him in Viken, the south-eastern corner of the 
Norwegian Kingdom. He opened his errand to Harold 
in the same order in which he had opened it to Swegen. 
That IS to say, he at first simply asked for help to recover 
his Earldom. This proposal found as little favour from 
Harold as it had found from Swegen. The Northmen, 
so said their King, would have no mind for a war in 
England under an English leader; common report said 
that the English were not men in whom it was safe to 
put much trust.^ The massacre of Saint Brice, the de- 
position of Harthacnut, the refusal to hearken to the 
claims which Magnus had founded on his agreement with 
Harthacnut, may all have passed across the mind of 
Harold Hardrada. He had little mind for an undertaking 
which promised so much danger, and so little profit in 
case of success. Tostig had therefore to tempt him by the 
same bait which he had before offered to Swegen. Let 
the King of the Northmen enter England, not merely 
to restore an English Earl, but to place the Imperial 
Crown of Britain upon his own head. Let Harold be 
King over the whole land ; Tostig would ask only to be 
Under-king of half England, no doubt of its northern 
half. He would become King Harold’s man, and would 

^ Johnstone, p« 195. ^'Meela menn }7at, segir bann, at Mnir Ensko 
se eigi alltrdir,” 
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serve him faithfully all the days of his life.' He then set chap. xiv. 
himself to answer the objections to the enterprise which 
had been raised by the Norwegian King. Tostig seems 
really to have believed that, after all that had happened, 
he still reigned in the hearts of his faithful Thegns in 
Northumberland. The expedition, he argued, would be one Arguments 
of a widely different kind from the expedition of Magnus 
against England or the expeditions of Harold himself 
against Denmark. The main hindrance to success in those 
undertakings would not be present in that which Tostig 
now counselled. Why was the agreement between Hartha- 
cnut and Magnus set aside ? Why did not Magnus ven- 
ture to make good his claims on England against Ead- 
ward ? Why had Magnus overcome Denmark with ease, 
while Harold himself had failed in the same attempt? 

Success or failure in such attempts depended wholly on 
the disposition of the chiefs and the people of the invaded 
land. Magnus had succeeded in Denmark, because the 
chief men of Denmark were on his side ; Harold had failed, 
because the whole Danish nation had been against him.^ 

So Magnus had shrunk from asserting his claims against 

^ Orderic (493 D) makes Tostig make this proposal to Harold ; “ Medi- 
etatem Anglise vobis retinete, aliamque mihi, qui vobis inde fideliter ser- 
viam, retinete ” The proposal is quite in the spirit of any one who repre- 
sented, or claimed to represent, Northumberland. Compare William’s 
alleged offer to Harold of England in the next Chapter. 

® Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 195. ''pvi eignadiz Magnus Konungr Dan- 
m< 5 rk, at J?ar landz hofdingiar veitto honom ; enn feokt >u eigi at allt 
landz-folk st< 5 d i muti her. pvi bardiz Magnds Konungr eigi til Englandz, 
at aJlr landz-lydr viUdi hafa Jatvard at Konungi,” It would almost seem 
as if, both in England and in Denmark, a distinction was drawn between 
the chiefs and the mass of the people The people seem to be conceived as 
being, always and everywhere, patriotic ; but it was possible that some of 
the chief men in both countries might be won over to the cause of the in- 
vader. This is eminently true of England in the reign of AElthdred. The 
people, the land-folk, of Denmark, says Tostig, resisted Harold ; the people 
of England were unanimous for Eadward. None but the Danish chie& are 
spoken of as supporting Magnus, and it is only ffom the chiefs in England 
that Tostig looks for the means of fulfilling his promise to Harold. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Harold 
determines 
to invade 
England. 


No men- 
tion of the 
consulta- 
tion of any 
Thing by 
Harold 
Hardrada. 


Eadward, because Eadward was the King whom the 
people of England had cbosen to reign over them. But 
now the state of things was changed. He, Tostig, deemed 
himself the equal of his brother in all but his kingly title. 
He would support the cause of Harold of Norway, and 
his support — so the exile said, and perhaps thought — 
would bring with it the allegiance of all the chief men 
of the land. Harold Hardrada, so all men allowed, was 
the first warrior of northern lands; he had spent fifteen 
years in an attempt to seize on Denmark ; would he refuse 
to seize on England, now that England lay ready for him, 
only waiting for him to take possession ? 

The arguments of Tostig, we are told, gradually carried 
conviction to the mind of Harold. The proposed expe- 
dition was novel and distant ; it bade fair to be successful, 
and, if successful, it would bring with it unbounded glory. 
As such, it had every charm for a prince, who now, 
at the age of fifty, had lost nothing of the spirit of his 
Wiking youth. The expedition was determined on, and 
it was ordered to take place in the course of the summer. 
It may be merely the omission of our saga-maker, but 
it is worth noting that we hear nothing of any Thing or 
other assembly being consulted by Harold Hardrada. 
In England it came within the constitutional functions of 
the Witan to approve or to forbid any interference in the 
concerns of another country. Twice had it been proposed 
in an English Gemot to take a part in the wars of Swegen 
and Magnus, and twice had the majority of the assembly 
rejected the proposal.^ Even in Normandy, whether as 
a matter of constitutional right or of personal prudence, 
William had thought it needful to consult an Assembly 
of his Duchy before he determined on the invasion of 
England.^ But in Norway we find no mention of any 
power which had to decide upon such questions, except 
^ See vol. ii. pp. 90-93. * See above, p. 290. 
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the arbitrary will of King Harold himself. There can be no chap. xiv. 
doubt that Harold reigned in Norway as the despot which 
his surname implies, and the utmost that his panegyrists 
can say for him is that his heavy hand pressed equally upon 
all.^ But the proposed scheme was at least freely discussed 
by the public opinion of Norway. Some deemed that the Different 
valour and good luck of Harold the son of Sigurd must 
be successful in every land and over every enemy. Others 
shrank from an encounter with Harold the son of God- giglish 
wine and with the resources of the land over which he carls, 
reigned. England was a land perilous to attack ; it was 
a lamPfertile in warriors ; there, above all, were the Thing- 
men, the Housecarls, men ever strong in battle, men ever 
ready of heart and hand, men any one of whom was a 
match for two of the choicest warriors of Norway.^ This 
is indeed a speaking witness to the efficiency of the force 
which had been called into being by the wisdom of Cnut, 
and which had lost nothing in strength or in reputation 
under the government of Harold, The fame of the con- 
queror of Gruffydd had no doubt been sounded throughout 
the North, and men shrank from the prospect of meeting 
a chief and an army so ready to adapt themselves to every 
need which the accidents of war might bring with them. 
Whether the details of the story are true or false, this 
traditional estimate of the English Housecarls must at 
least be genuine. Nothing however is described as taking 
place to hinder the expedition, or to cause any slackening 

^ Snoiro, ap. Laisg, iii. loi ; 

“ Severe was Harold, but we call 
That just which was alike to all.” 

Compare the discnminatixig comparison between him and his brother Saint 
Olaf; Johnstone, 225 ; Iiaing, iii. Z02. 

^ Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 197; Laing, iii. 80. '^Enn sumir sogdo, at Eng< 
land mundi verda torsott, mann-folk o&-mikit oc lid er kallat er 
hinga-manna-lid, heirvoro menn sva ffseknir, at betra varlid eins )}eirra enn 
II Harallds manna hinna besto.” Harold's Staller Ulf is scandalized at the 
co^ipansou. 
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CHAP. siv. in tlxe levies and preparations of Harold Hardrada. Tostig, 
it is added^ sailed in the spring to Flanders^ to gather 
forces both from that country and from England. We 
here easily see the confusion of the Norwegian ehrono- 
logy. If we can suppose these visits of Tostig to Swegen 
and Harold to be true in their main outlines^ they are at 
least altogether moved from their right place. 


§ 3 . The Invasion of Harold Hardrada, 

Septemle 7 \ 1066. 

Great pre- It is not clear how far the danger which threatened him 
nSold^o/ from the North was known to King Harold of England. 
M^^ep- certain that the appearance of the Norwegian fleet was 
tember. unlooked for at the actual moment of its coming.^ But 
this need not imply that no hint whatever of the great pre- 
parations of Harold of Norway had reached England. It 
is certain that the attention of the King of the English 
was at that moment altogether fixed on his preparations 
to withstand a nearer and really more formidable enemy. 
The fleet, the news of whose approach had driven away 
Tostig from Sandwich, was part of a vast system of pre- 
paration for the defence of southern England. It is most 
likely that, when England was thus threatened by two 
enemies at once, the King, together with his brothers, 
undertook the immediate defence of Wessex and East- 
Tbe North Anglia, and he entrusted the defence” of the North to 
Earls. Harold himself could not be everywhere at 
own Earls, . jf choose between one part of his Kingdom 

and another, his first duty clearly was to that part which 
was more specially his own, more immediately under his 
personal government. It might surely seem safe to leave 

^ Chrou. Ab. 1066, “fa com Harold cyning of Norwegan norf into 
Tinoa on tmwaran.” 
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Northumberland and Mercia to the defence of their own chap. xw. 
Earlsj the men who^ of all men in the island, were the most 
concerned to keep Tostig out of it. Eadwine might pass 
in Mercia almost for an hereditary prince ; Morkere was 
the special choice of the Northumbrian people. To trust 
them to fight for their own was surely no mark of neglect 
on the King’s part, but rather a sign of the confidence 
which he placed in his loyal and loving brothers-in-law. 

At all events, King Harold was doing all that mortal man The King’s 
could do for the defence of southern England. For hej^®^^®^ 
knew well that William Bastard, King Eadward’s kins- of 
man, sought to come and win this land.^ And he knew England, 
better than any other man in England with what a foe he 
had to deal in him, and how the strongest efforts of every 
man in the land were needed to keep the land from being 
won by the Norman. No story makes us better under- Difficulty 
stand the diflS.culties which in those days waited on the deface, 
general who had not merely to fight a battle, but to plan a 
campaign, and a defensive campaign above all. Harold had nature of 
no standing army except the Housecarls ; still, as having 
the Housecarls, he was so far better off than -Ethelred, 
who had no standing army at all. But the ejfficiency of 
the Housecarls was almost wholly confined to the day of 
battle. Face to face with an enemy, each of them might 
be equal to two other men ; but neither the numbers nor 
the nature of the force made them at all fit to guard the 
whole coast of Wessex and East- Anglia. For that purpose 
Harold had of course to trust to the landfyrch^ the militia 
of the shires. What the nature of this force was we have 
often seen before. Harold, or Eadmund, or any other chief 
in whom men put trust, could easily raise an army of 
this kind, an army patriotic and brave after its own fashion, 
an army perfectly ready to fight a battle, but which, after 
either winning or losing a battle, was always eager to go 
^ See the quotation from the Worcester Chronicle in p. 326, 

VOL. HI. Z 
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CHAP, xiv. home again. We have seen that, after all the battles of 
Eadmund, save one only,^ his army disbanded, and he had 
to gather a fresh army to fight the next battle. Harold 
had a still harder task before him. He had to gather his 
/militia, and to keep them under arms for an indefinite 
time, without fighting any battle, and when the main 
end of their being in arms was to hinder any battle 
from being fought. We do not read of any earlier King 
even attempting such a scheme of general defence. Harold 
got together such a fleet and army® as no King had ever 
got together before, and he kept them together during four 
months of inaction. The fleet cruised in the Channel ; the 
land-force was placed at various fitting posts along the 
Harold in coast. The King first sailed to the Isle of Wight, and 
Wight. then spent the summer in simply waiting for the coming 
of William. No kind of service could have been so irksome 
for an unprofessional, and seemingly unpaid, force. There 
was absolutely nothing to do but to watch ; the excitement 
of battle, the attractions of plunder, all the usual motives 
for which men left their homes and families and private 
aflairs, were denied to men who had simply to guard the 
shores of their own island. Then they were to be fed, not, 
as in a hostile country, at the expense of the neighbour- 
hood in which each division was quartered, but by some 
means which to the imperfect finance and imperfect com- 
missariat of that age must have been hard indeed. It is 

‘ See vol, i. p. 385. 

* See above, p, 326, note 3. The Abingdon Chronicle speaks of “scrip- 
fyrde and eac land/^rcfe,” that of Worcester of “ scip 7 iere and eac landAere.** 
No doubt both kinds of force were caUed out. The preparations of Harold 
are also strongly set forth by Orderic, 500 A ; “ Hastingas et Penevesellum 
aliosque portus maris Neustrise oppositos .... toto anno Olo cum multis 
navibus et militibus callide servaverat.” Compare also his account of Tostig’s 
expedition, see above, p. 305. And, after aU, no one does more justice 
to Harold in this respect than the most hostile of all writers, William of 
Poitiers (123); “Heraldus interea promptus ad decemendum proeHo, sive 
terrestri sive navali, plerumque cum immani exercitu ad littus marinum 
opperiens.” 
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no small proof of Harold’s skill and forethought, and of chap. xiv. 
the hold which he must have had upon the nation gene- 
rally, that he was able to keep and feed a greater army 
for a greater time than any King had ever done before him. 

There is certainly no other record of such a host being kept 
so long under arms without either fighting or plundering. 

At last, at the end of four months, the strain was too great The amy 
to be any longer borne. Food for so great a multitude 
was no longer forthcoming. If the crop was early, it may 
have already suffered from the absence of so many of those 
who were wont to gather it in. If the crop was late, 
men were no doubt eagerly clamouring to go home and 
reap each man his own field. At all events, early in Sep- 
tember, it was found impossible to keep them together any 
longer.^ The authority and influence of Harold broke 
down before the stronger force of necessity. The army was Harold re- 
disbanded ; the King rode back to London, for which haven London 
the fleet also was ordered to make. M^y of the ships 
were unluckily lost or damaged on the voyage.^ The Eng- 
lish account would seem to imply that they came back 
without having seen any actual service at all. But some Question 
expressions of the Chronicles, and some remarkable entries operations 
in the Norman Survey, may be taken to imply that some 
naval engagement between English and Norman ships did 
take place at some stage or other of this wonderful year. 

If so, it is hard to find any later stage of the war with 


^ Chron. Ab. ** pa hit wses to Nativitas Sanctse Marise, pa wses manna 
metsung agSn, and hig nan man par na leng gehealdan ne mihte.” This 
last expressive clause is left out by Florence^ who says merely victu de- 
ficiente.” Cf. above, p. 167. Compare also the preparations made for the 
defence of the southern coast in 1337, and the writ of Edward the Third 
commanding the dispersion of the levies which are described as *'hujua- 
modi onera importabilia sustinere non valentes.” Bymer, vol. ii. part ii. 
p 996; Longman, Edward III. i. 121. 

® Chron. Ab. **And man draf pa scypu to Lundene, and manega for- 
wurdon aer hi pyder c6mon.” 
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OHAP. xir. which such an event will so well fit in as with the days 
when Harold’s fleet was cruising in the Channel.^ 

No vexation can be conceived greater than Harold’s must 
have been at seeing his whole labour thus thrown avray. 
He must have turned away from the coast with a heavy 
heart, with a feeling that the land now lay open to the 
stranger. The King had most assuredly not failed his 
people, and we cannot fairly say that the people had failed 
their King, The force of circumstances had been too 
strong for King and people alike. A few weeks more of 
endurance, and the Norman fleet might have never reached 
the English shore. But those few weeks more of endurance 
were seemingly too much to ask of human nature. The 
south coast of England was left undefended. It does not 
indeed follow that every fort and every watch-tower was 
left absolutely without guardians. We shall find that such 
was not the case. But there was no longer any force by 
land or by sea which could offer any effectual resistance to 
the landing of the Norman invader* 

HaroH in Harold had ridden to London, a fact which again marks 
^ the growing importance of the city. I have already *^ 
pointed out how marked was the influence of the events 
of Harold’s reign on the process which gradually made 
London, what we may now almost begin to call it, the 
capital of the Kingdom, So far as Harold, during his 
reign of little stillness, could be said to have any special 
dwelling-place, that special dwelling-place seems to have 
been Westminster. But it was hardly in search of repose 
that he now came thither. Threatened as he was by two 
enemies^ London was a central point from which he could 
march northwards or southwards, as his presence might 
be called for in either quarter. The wealth and loyalty 
of its citizens made the city an excellent point for the 
^ See Appendix DD. ® See above, p. 64. 
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gathering* and provisioning of armies. And, as a haven lying chap. xiv. 
far inland, it was a point no less suited to be the centre 
of operations which were to take in land and sea alike. 

But Harold’s sojourn in London now was not a long one. 

Before he had left the southern coast, his namesake of Harold 
Norway was afloat. Whether his voyage was made 
the instance of Tostig or not, there is no doubt either as 
to the fact of the voyage or as to the greatness of the 
preparations which had been made for it. Harold Hard- 
rada is said to have called out a levy of half the fighting 
men of his kingdom,^ His fleet is variously reckoned 
at two hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even a 
thousand ships, ^ and the numbers of the host were in- 
creased at almost every point where the fleet touched. 

He set sail from the Solen Isles at the mouth of Sogne 
Fiord, near Bergen on the west coast of Norway. It would He desi^s 
seem that he had resolved to transfer the seat of his 
government to the land which he looked forward to con- 
quer,^ His expedition bore the character, if not of a 
national, at least of a domestic migration. Harold Hard- 
rada, like the Merwings in Gaul,^ allowed himself a kind 
of open polygamy, which he may possibly have learned in 
the Mussulman lands which he had visited as a warrior and 
as a pilgrim. Besides his Queen, the Eussian princess 

* Snorro, Jolinstone, 196 , Laing, iii. 80. *'Sendi Haralldr koimngr ord 
um allan Noreg, oc baud lit leidangii, bdlfom aJmeuningi.” 

^ Snorro gives him about two hundred ships of war, besides transports 
and other smaUer craft (''HaraJldr konungr hefli naer cc. skipa, oc omfram 
vista-byrdingar 00 sm&-skutor.” Johnstone, 198; Laing, iii. 81); the 
three Chronicles, WiUiam of Malmesbury, and the Scholiast of Adam of 
Bremen (iii, 51) give him three hundred, Florence five hundred, while in 
Marianus Scotus (ap. Pertz, v. 559) the number rises to "minus mille.” 

^ Marianus, u. s. "Araldus, qui et Arhach vocabatur, Rex NTordman- 
norum, minus mille navibus venit mense Septembri, Anglicam terram 
regnaturus ” "Arbach” is an odd corruption of Hardrada. A Flemish 
chronicler (Chron S. Bavo. Gorp. Chron. Fland. i. 459), who copies Mari- 
anus, turns him into "Hancnuth, Rex Nordanhymbrorum.” 

* See vol. i. p. 614. 
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EEzabeth, wIlo was neither dead nor divorced, one Thora, 
the daughter of Thorherg, is also spoken of as his wife.i 
Elizabeth was the mother of his daughters Mary and 
Ingigerd ; Thora was the mother of his sons Magnus and 
Olaf. Thora was left in Norway with her son Magnus, 
who received the title of King.^ In this Harold might 
seem to follow the precedent set by Cnut with regard to 
jElfgifu of Northampton and her son Swegen.^ Norway 
was again to be ruled by an Under-king subordinate to 
a Northern Emperor reigning in England. The rest of his 
family, Queen Elizabeth and her daughters, and Olaf the 
son of Thora, accompanied Harold in the fleet, no doubt to 
receive establishments in the realm which was to be won. 
Among other treasures, he is said to have brought with 
him a vast mass of solid gold, part of the plunder or the 
reward of his campaigns in the Imperial service. This 
huge ingot, which twelve strong youths could hardly 
carry, passed from one conqueror to another till it formed 
part of the boundless wealth of William the Bastard.^ 

Such a fleet had not for years gone forth from any Scan- 
dinavian haven. Cnut had kept the Northern world in com- 
parative peace beneath his Imperial sceptre. Since his death, 
the strength of the Scandinavian powers had been frittered 
away in the endless bickerings between Denmark and Nor- 
way. But now, as in the days of Swegen and Olaf, a royal 
fleet, manned with the whole strength of a kingdom, sailed 
forth once more to hidng the Isle of Britain into subjection 

1 Snorro, ap. Laing, iii, 30, 37. 

® Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 200; Laing, ii. 82. ^'HaraUdr konungr, adr 
hann for af jTrandliemu, hafdi pax latit taka til Honungs Magnus son sinn, 
00 setti harm til rikis i er konungi for i braut.” Thora is simply 

called pora pdrbergs dottir,” while Elizabeth is “ EUisif drottning ” 

» See vol. i. pp 408, 476, 751. 

* Schol. ad Ad. Brein. iii. 51. ^*Insuper massa auri, quam Haroldus 
a Grsecilk duxit, ad Bastardum tali fortune pervenit. Erat autem pondus 
auri quod vix bisseni juvenes cervice levarent.” 
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to a Northern master. The fleet was commanded by aoHAP. xiv. 
warrior whose fame was spread from Africa to Iceland. 

It sailed forth to attack a realm which was no longer 
under the rule of an -Slthelred, but under that of a King 
whose renown in arms, within his own narrower sphere, 
sounded as high as that of Hardrada himself. And in the Chances 
far distance, beyond the defender of the land, lay its other invader^ 
assailant. We can hardly believe either that the prepara- 
tions of the King of the Northmen were utterly unknown 
at Rouen,^ or that the preparations of the Duke of the 
Normans were utterly unknown at Trondhjem. William 
must have set sail^ hardly knowing which of the two 
Harolds he would meet on the South-Saxon hills, and 
Harold Hardrada must have set sail, hardly knowing 
whether he would find the shores of Northumberland 
guarded by the axes of England or by the lances of Non- 
mandy. It was the last and greatest of those great The expe- 
enterprises of the Scandinavian powers under which Eng- 

land had sufiered for so many ages. The Raven of Den- 

^ Scandina- 

mark was yet to float more than once over the stream nian attack 

of Humber, and the Land-waster itself was to float over 

^IOOQ*IOy 

the shores of Anglesey.^ But the ensign once so terrible* 1098. 
to Englishmen had then become an ensign of promised 
deliverance ; under the yoke of utter strangers the old| 
foe was felt to be a brother. But now the Land-waster 
of Norway came, for the last time, purely and avowedly on 
its old errand of devastation and conquest. 

^ This however Orderic seems to wish us to believe. William makes his 
preparations (494 A), while still “nescius infortunii quod praeoccuplLrat 
suum prseoursorem [Tosticum sc.] et extra statutum cursum longe pro* 
pulerat ad septemtrionem.” 

® See Flor Wig 1098 ; Will. Malms, iv. 329 ; Ord. Vit, 768. The 
expedition of Harold, Cnut, and Osbiom in 1069 (see Florence in anno) was 
undertaken directly for the deliverance of England, Magnus in 1098 said 
expressly that he came not against England, but against Ireland and the 
Isles. 
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CHAP. XIV. King Harold of Norway set forth for England to reign 

there, hut he came to reign without' the good-will of a 

single native partizan, save one traitor whom the land had 

east forth for his evil deeds. The last of his class, the 

last royal Wiking, who knew no home so dear as the wave, 

no enjoyment so keen as the delights of battle by sea 

and land, he came to stake his crown and life on the most 

terrible of chances. The legends of his nation set him 

and his followers before us as setting forth on their great 

venture in no joyous or hopeful mood. The shadow of its 

doom seemed already to spread itself over the mightiest 

fleet that a Northern King had ever gathered in a 

Omens Northern haven. Dreams and omens of no cheering kind 
on the *<11 ” 

voyage. weighed upon the mind both of the King and of his 
followers. The sway of Saint Olaf and of Cnut had not 
wiped out all traces of old heathendom, and wild beliefs 
in strange and superhuman powers still lingered, then and 
long after, among the Scandinavian people. Men told in 
after days of the dream that came to Gyrd,^ the King’s 
comrade, as he lay in the King’s ship ; how he stood in 
the ship and saw on an island a woman of dsemon birth, 
vast and fearful; how ravens and ernes sat on the stem 
of every ship, and how the woman sang gloomy songs 
of the King who vras lured to the west, to leave many 
bones behind him to glut the ravenous fowls. They told 
how Thord saw the host of England marching to the 
shore ; how another daemon-woman rode before them on 
a wolf, how she fed her strange steed with the bleeding 
carcases of men, and how, as fast as his dripping jaws 
swallowed one body, she had ever another ready to throw 
into his open mouth. And, clearer warning than all. King 

» Snorro, ap. J ohnstone, 198 ; Laing, iii. 81. The name should be noticed. 
Had every Harold his Gyrth ? 

® The '‘witch-wife” of Laing’s translation is a ''trdll-kona” in the 
original. 
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Harold himself saw in a dream his martyred brother, who chap. xiv. 
told him that his doom was near, and that he too would 
become the food of the steed that bore the fearful witch- 
wife, Tales like these are no doubt, in their details at 
least, the creation of after times ; but they show well the 
spirit, at once bold and gloomy, enterprising and thought- 
ful, of the race with which England was now for the last 
time to struggle for her being. 

The first part of the British Islands where the Nor- Harold 

BLaidiada 

wegian fleet landed was the Isles of Shetland and Orkney. in 
These, it must be remembered, together with the northern 
districts of the mainland, now formed a powerful Scan- ney. 
dinavian state. Its Earl Thorfinn had, in a reign of fifty 
years, greatly extended the power of his Earldom. ^ Suc-^^^®^* 

ceeding, like William, in his childhood, he and his state 1014-1064. 
had grown up as it were together. He had withstood 
various attacks from the Scottish Kings; he had, some 
say served, some say warred, in England;^ he had won the 
friendship, perhaps submitted to the superiority, of Magnus 
and Harold of Norway; he had made the pilgrimage to 
Eome, and had founded the great church of Orkney, 
which in after times received the name of the martyred 
Earl Magnus. This prince had died about two years 
before this time, leaving two young sons, PauP and 
Erling, in possession of the Earldom. Their mother, 
Ingebiorg, had remarried with Malcolm of Scotland. The 
Celtic and the Scandinavian portions of Northern Britain 

^ On the career of Thorfinn, see Orkneyinga Saga, ap. Johnstone, Ant. 

Celt. Scand. 176 et seqq. ; Torfei Orcades, i. 16 (p, 63 et seqq.) ; also Robert- 
son, Scotland tinder Early Kings, i. 111-129. 

® The Orkneyinga Saga (Johnstone, p. i8i) attributes to him an expe- 
dition into England in the reign ofHarthacnut, of which I find no trace in 
English history. 

® Mark the prevalence among the Northern nations of scriptiiral names, 
while they were all but unknown in England. We have already had James, 

King of the Swedes (see vol i. p. 410) ; now we have Maiy and Paul 
besides the Russian Elizabeth. 
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CHAP. XIV. were thus just now on unusually good tenns, and Scotland 
and Orkney alike combined to swell the fleet of Harold 
Hardrada. Paul and Erling accompanied the prince who, 
both as King of the Northmen and as future Emperor of 
Britain, doubtless looked on himself as doubly their over- 
lord.^ Harold left his wife and daughters in Orkney, 
Harold and sailed southward to the mouth of the Tyne. There, 
it would seem, was made the second great muster of his 
September, There he was joined by his one partizan among 

^^ToSg!*^the natives of the realm which he hoped to conquer. 

Thither came the traitor Tostig, whether Harold had 
from^rk- indeed set forth at his bidding, or whether Tostig now 
la^, and for the first time in his Scottish shelter heard of his 
Ireland, approach, and hastened to join himself to any enemy of 
England. With him came whatever force he had either 
before brought from Flanders or had since got together in 
Scotland. There he did homage to the invader whom he 
was leading against his brother and his country, and he 
Policy of sailed on with the Norwegian King as his man.^ Whether 
Malcolm of Scotland joined the force of Harold in person 
does not appear for certain, but of the presence of a 
Scottish contingent in the fleet, whether distinct from 
the followers of Tostig or not, there seems to be no 
doubt.^ The sworn brotherhood of Malcolm and Tostig 

^ Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 200 ; Laing, iii. 83. So the Scholiast on Adam 
of Bremen, iv. 31 ; ''Haraldus, frater Olaph nequissimus, Orchadas suo 
adduxit Imp&riO) regM^mque sunm dilatavit usque ad Biphseos monies et 
Island.” Is the Kingdom of Norway, with Iceland for a part of it, 
distinguished from the Empire of Bntain ^ Adam is here discussing the 
geography of the Itiphsean mountains, but they are a fmiliar flourish. 
See the extracts in vol. i. p. 183, where they are placed somewhere in 
Britain. 

® Chron. Wig. 1066. Tostig him to beah and his man wear?J.” Will. 
Malms, li. 228. '^Ibi Begi Noricorum .... obvio manus dedit.” See 
Appendix Z. 

^ Adam Brem. iii. 51. ^'Tosti .... Begem Nordmannorum auxilio 
dudt Haroldum, Begemque Scotorum, et occisus est ipse Tosti et Bex 
Hibemise et Haroldus cum toto exercitu eonim a Bege Anglorum.” The 
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was now fully acknowledged, but it is bard to see wbat chap. xiv. 
motive of sound policy could have led Malcolm to give 
help to Harold the son of Sigurd against Harold the son 
of Godwine. Whoever might prove successful among the 
three princes who were contending for the English Crown, 
the victorious candidate was sure to claim the Empire 
of jEthelstan and Eadgar in all its fulness. A foreign 
conqueror too was far more likely than a native English- 
man to press his rights as Father and Lord in a strict and 
perhaps exaggerated shape. But the pleasure of fishing in 
troubled waters, the hope of gaining some momentary 
advantage at the expense of England, seems to have been 
enough. Malcolm, the King who owed his crown to 
English help, appeared for the second time as an enemy 
of England. An Irish potentate, no doubt of Danish 
descent, also joined the muster Iceland too, the great 
Norwegian colony, sent help to the mother country; the 
presence of Godred the son of Harold, a chief of that island 
and the future conqueror of Man and Dublin, ^ shows that 
the remotest North sent forth what was doubtless far 
from the least formidable contingent of the host of Hard- 
rada. That host was thus swelled by reinforcements 
from the whole north-west of Europe. Norway, Scotland, 

Orkney, Ireland^ Iceland, all sent forth their sons to the 
great enterprise of the last and greatest of the Wikings. 

No such mingled host had threatened the shores of Eng- 
land since wolves and ernes and ravens held their mighty 
banquet on the day of Brunanburh. 


*‘Rex Scotomm” and the “Eex HiberniaB” can hardly be the same person, 
and Tostig was ]ust now on the best terms with Malcolm. 

^ See the last quotation. 

® Chron. Manniae, 1047 (1066), p. 3 Munch. "De qua fuga [apud Stam- 
fordbridge] quidam Godredus cognomento Orouan, filius Haraldi nigri, de 
Ysland fugiens venit ad Godredum filium Sytric qui tunc regnavit in Man- 
niS., et honorifice susceptus est ab eo.” See Munch’s note, pp. 50, 51. He 
however takes “Yaland” to mean not Iceland, but Isla. 
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The fleet now again sailed southward. Its course was 
swift, ^ but not so swift as to forbid the work of plunder 
on the way. The coast was utterly defenceless. A land 
under the guardianship of Eadwine and Morkere was in 
a very different case from a land under the guardianship 
of Harold of England. The fleet had entered the Tyne 
unawares^ and the shores of Yorkshire were not lined with 
warriors, as the shores of Wessex had been but a month 
before. The invaders landed and harried where they listed. 
The coast of Cleveland was ravaged, and the district sub- 
mitted without resistance.^ At Scarborough a better spirit 
was shown ; some valiant man was doubtless in local com- 
mand.3 When the Northmen landed, the men of the 
town, neglected by their Earl, dared, in the spirit of 
Brihtnoth or Ulfcytel, to meet the invaders in arms. But 
Harold, according to the legend, easily found means of 
bringing them to submission and to destruction. The 
elder town of Scarborough lies on the slope of heights 
which lead gradually up to a bold peninsular cliff, dashed 
on three sides by the waves of the German Ocean. 
Above the town rises the mutilated minster. Above the 
minster again, the peninsula itself is crowned by the 
defences of an ancient castle, whose shattered Norman 
keep remains as a relic of the age next following that 
with which we are now dealing. On these heights the 
Northmen raised a vast pile of wood, and set fire to it. 
They then hurled the burning timbers down upon the 
town; house after house caught fire; the town now sur- 
rendered, but it was none the less given up to slaughter 
and plunder. The whole coast now submitted ; the men 

^ Flor. Wig. 1066. ''Citato cursu ostium Humbrse fluminis intraverunt.” 

® For these accounts of the harrying of “ Kliflond,” “ Skardaborg,” and 
"HeUomes,” see Snorro, Johnstone, 201 ; Laing, iii, 83, 

® Scarborough unluckily is not mentioned in Domesday, otherwise we 
might have learned the name of a man who must have been worth re- 
memberings 
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of Holderness, like the men of Scarborough, ventured, chap. xiv. 
bravely but unsucessfully, on local resistance. Of naval 
operations on the English side we hear nothing. Some- ness, 
what later in our narrative we shall find that northern ^ 
England was not wholly unprovided with ships ; but when TheNorth- 
we hear of them, it is, strange as it appears, in the inland fleet re- 
waters of the Wharf.’- The naval force of Northumber- 
land was doubtless quite unequal to a struggle with so 
fearful an enemy; the fleet had most likely withdrawn 
before the invaders as they doubled Ravenspur and entered 
the great estuary of the Humber. Unopposed, it would The Nor- 
seem, either by land or by water, Harold and his host^g^^ii^ 
directed their course straight upon the capital of Northum- 
berland. They passed by the desolate flat where the 
genius of the great Edward was one day to call into being 
the great haven of Kingston-upon-Hull* They passed by 
the pathless forest where the bounty of the next invader of 
England was to lay the foundations of the great minster 
of Selby. At last they cast anchor at a spot on the left They dis- 
bank of the Ouse, not far from the village of Riccall.^ Eiccall. 
They were now at a distance by land of about nine miles 
from York, but the windings of the river make the distance 
by water a good deal greater. This may have been among 
the motives which led them to choose their halting-place 
at this particular point. Another obvious motive was 
to watch the entrance to the Wharf, the stream in which 
the English fleet had sought shelter, and which empties 
itself into the Ouse a little way above Riccall. It is 
not easy to judge of the exact state of the landing-place 
at the time. There can be no doubt that the bed of the 
river, and its whole aspect, has been greatly changed since 
it has been affected by locks, dykes, and the drainage of the 

^ We read some way further on in the Abingdon Chronicle how Harold 
of England found the fleet at Tadcaster. 

* Flor. Wig. 1066. “ In loco qui Richale dicitur applicuerunt.” 
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CHAP. XIV. land on its banks. But it is clear that Riecall was a good 
central point. A fleet moored there could at once bar 
the ascent of the Ouse and the descent of its tributary ; 
and it was at the same time near enough to give help, 
if help were needed^ in the main operations against the 
capital. At Eiccall then the vast fleet of the Northmen 
was left. Filling up the river, as it must have done, for 
a long distance, it formed an unwonted and terrible object 
in waters whfe no invading fleet had been seen for fifty 
years. A <^tachment, under the command of Olaf the son 
of the Norwegian King, of the two Earls of Orkney, and 
of the Bishop of those islands, was left to guard the ships, 
Haa-old while the main body, under Harold and Tostig, made 
ready for their decisive march on York. 

York. The two Earls were at last roused from their listlessness 
when the great city of Northern England was thus directly 
placed in jeopardy.^ Even jEthelred had thought it need- 
ful to do something when a Danish host came too near to 
Eadwine his Imperial resting-place at Winchester.^ So Eadwine 
Morkere, wh6 had left Cleveland and Scarborough and 

to meet Holderness to their &te, deemed themselves at last called 
them. 

upon to strike a blow in defence of York. They had by 
this time got together a large army, made up, it would 
seem, mainly of the general levy or militia of the district. 
Among these a large body of priests had not scrupled to 
obey the summons to arms.® It may be doubted whether 

^ The carsibssness of Eadwine and Morkere is strongly set forth by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, ii. 228; "Ambo ergo [Harald Hardrada and Tostig] 
consertis umbonibus terram Transhumbranam populabantur ; gennanos 
recenti victoria feriatos, qui nihil minus quam talia latrocinia metuerent, 
aggressi, victos inter Eboracum indudunt,” 

* See vol. i. p. 287. 

® Marianus (Pertz, v. 559), describing the Battle of Fulford, mentions 
the slaughter of a hundred priests ; Eburaci in auctumno plus quam mille 
laicorum centosque [sic] presbyterorum hello ocoidit de Anglis.” The 
Ohronide of Saint Bavon (see above, p. 341) cuts down the number of 
priests killed to ten. The Hyde writer (292) mistakes the battle for a 
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this is simply a sign, of the warlike habits of the Northum- chap, xiv, 
brian people in general, or whether it points to a special 
feeling of the special exigency of the case. At the head of 
this force, the two English Earls set forth from York, while 
the Norwegian army advanced to meet them from the 
point where they had left their ships at EiccalL The 
course of both armies led them along the slight ridge 
which forms the line of communication between York and 
Selby, a narrow path between the river dnd its marshy 
banks on one side, and the flat, and still to some extent 
marshy, ground on the other. On the spot known as Gate Battle of 
Fulford,^ about two miles from the city, the armies met. 

Harold Hardrada, pressing on no doubt with all the vehe- 
mence of his nature, had reached the place from Eiccall 
before the English had made the shorter march from 
York. He was therefore able to make ready his line of 
battle before they drew near to attack.^ The present 
village stands on a low height, sloping gently to the 
river on the left hand and to the marshy flat to the 
right. This doubtless was the site held by the invading 
army. The royal post was by the river; there the line 
the shield-wall was thickest ; there was pitched the Land- the Nor- 
waster, the speaking name of Harold’s royal standard. 

storm and massacre at York, with a grievous slaughter of priests; ^'Ebo* 
racam . . . tandem . . . capientes tanta in el, csede debaochati sunt, 
ut ex numero presbyterorum qui in el interfecti sunt, quantus fuit cseterorum 
morientium numerus, utrumque conjici potest undedes enim xx. [220?] 
presbyteri feruntur ibi occidisse.” 

^ l^e earlier writers do not give the name of the place ; it was enough for 
them that it was near York. The Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles 
say that the Northmen “comon to Eoforwic and heom haer wiiS fuhton 
Eadwine Eorl,” etc. So Florence says ''juxta Eboracum,” and Marianus 
** Eburaci.” Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 762 A), after saying that 
the light was ''juxta urbem,’* adds, ^'cujus locus pugnse in australi parte 
urbis adhuc ostenditur.” But to the local knowledge of Simeon a still 
more exact account seemed needful. He copies Florence as usual, but after 
the words **]uxta Eboracum” he inserts the words “apud Fulford." 

® See Snorro, ap Johnstone, 202 ; Lamg, iii. 84. 
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CHAP, XIV. And there stood the King himself^ his giant form towering 
alike over friends and enemies. The right wing stretched 
across the rising ground as far as a ditch^ beyond which 
lay the marsh, which is described as broad and deep.' Here 
the line was weakest^ and here, whether by chance or by 
design, the English made their first attack. The fight was 
a hard one ; the Angles and Danes of Northumberland were 
no contemptible enemies for any man, and reckless, and 
even traitorous, as was the whole conduct of the brother 
Earls, they showed no lack of the courage of the mere 
Vigorous soldier. The charge of the Northumbrians on the Norwe- 
th^i^sh right was vigorous and, for a while, successful. The 
on the Nor- enemy gave way, and the banner of Earl Morkere pressed 
right. on valiantly.^ But it was only where the line was least 
strong that the English could make any impression ; and 
Decisive the chauces of war presently changed. For now King 
Harold of Norway caused the charge to be sounded, and he 
^ himself led on the left wing, with the Land-waster borne 
tftrold. beside him. He charged at once on the troops which were 
already beginning to boast of their victory ; before his two- 
handed sword all went down; the Northmen pressed on 
Defeat and around their King; the English gave way before their 
^^ng- onslaught. They still for a while resisted, but presently 
they turned and fled. The slaughter was fearful, but the 
Norwegian sword was not the only enemy. In that wild 
flight and wild pursuit, men were hurled into the river, 
the ditch, and the marsh; here corpses were borne down 
the stream; there the ditch was so filled with the slain 

^ Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 202; Laing, iii. 84. var fen diupt 00 

breitt oc fuUt af vatni.” 

® Ib. ** For ])ar foam merki Mauro-kara Jarls.” Snorro does not speak 
of any exploits of Eadwine, nor indeed does he mention his name. 1 am not 
sure that he does not coxifound him with Waltheof, whom he describes as 
present in the battle, csdiing him, as elsewhere, a brother of Morkere. (See 
vol. ii. p. 553.) He however gives Waltheof his proper title as Earl of 
Huntingdon. (Seevol. ii. p 559.) The presence ofWaltheofis not mentioned 
by any other writer. It was perhaps suggested by his later exploits at York, 
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that the pursuers^ so their poets say, could march as on chap. xiv. 
solid ground over their carcases.^ The Norwegians had 
possession of the place of slaughter, and the remnant of 
the English were driven to find shelter within the walls 
of York.2 

The battle of Fulford was fought on Wednesday. Its Surrender 

® •'of York 

immediate result was the surrender of York. On Sunday, Sunday,* 
it would seem, the city capitulated.^ A local Gem6t or September 
Thing was held, in which it was agreed to make peace with Harold 
Harold of Norway, and to receive him as King of the 
English, or at least as King of the Northumbrians. His 

^ ^ the rTorth* 

new subjects even agreed to join him, as their fathers had bumbrians 
agreed to join Swegen^ in his further warfare against the ]^ow him 
south of England.^ Provisions were supplied to the army; 
hostages were given to the Norwegian King, and, what we England, 
should hardly have looked for^ we read, on trustworthy 
authority, that Harold in return gave an equal number of 
hostages to the men of York.® What follows will show that 
this treasonable engagement by no means represented the real 


^ Suorro, ap. J obnstone, 203 ; Laing, iii. 84. ** La bar sva byckt valrinu, 
at Nordmenn matto ganga J)ur&etis yfir fenit.” He goes on to kill Morkere 
both in prose and verse, but be lived at least till 1087. Cf. Chron. Ab. 
“And ])ser wses ])ses EngHscan folces mycel ofslagen and adrenct and on 
ileam bedrifen.” So Florence, “Multo plures ex illis in fluvio demersi 
fuere quam in ade ceddere.” 

* Snorro, Johnstone, 203; Laing, iii, 85, “ValJ)i6fr Jarl [meaning most 
likely Eadwine] oc ]>at lid er undan komz, fl^di upp til bozgarinnar i Jorvik, 
vard bar it mesta mann&ll.” 

^ The details come &om Snorro (Johnstone, 205 ; Laing, iii. 85), but the 
capitulation is dear from the English writers. Chron. Ab. “ A-n d j^a sefter 
bam gefeohte, for Harold cgmingc of Norwegan and Tostig eorl into Eofer- 
wic.” So Simeon, who, after the landing at Hiccdl, inserts the words “et 
Eboracum gravi pugnS. obtinuerunt.” Snorro, who understood the geography 
of the coast, gets all wrong in the inland country. He fSandes that both 
RiccaJl and Stamfordbridge were dose to York. 

* Chron. Ab. “And to fuUan fiitie gespreecon, b^et hig eaJle mid him su6 
faran woldon and Jas land g^gan.” Cf. vol. i. p 356. 

^ Chron. Ab. and Florence. Snorro does not mention the hostages given 
by Harold. 
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CHAP. XIV. wishes of the Northumbrian people; there is still less reason 
to think that it represented the real wishes of Eadwine and 
Morkere. But it surely implies a lack of zeal and courage 
for a great city to surrender on the fourth day, especially 
as we hear nothing of any actual assault on the walls. 
Such was at least not the conduct of the citizens of London 
and Exeter sixty years before, nor of the citizens of Exeter 
two years later. No doubt both the city and the sur- 
rounding country were greatly weakened by the slaughter 
at Fulford; still, with stout hearts and strong walls, 
resistance might surely have been kept up beyond the 
space of four days. On the other hand, the conduct 
of Harold Hardrada seems milder and more politic than 
might have been looked for from the character either of 
himself or of his English companion. But we may be 
sure that, in this mild treatment of York, we see the 
counsel of Harold and not of Tostig. The banished Earl 
was seeking revenge; the invading King was seeking a 
Crown ; and he must have known the policy of winning 
subjects by fair means rather than by force whenever fair 
means would avail for the purpose. 

§ 4. The March of Harold and the Battle of 
Stamfordhridge, 

The hostages, one hundred and fifty in number, which 
were now given to the Norwegian King were to secure the 
Hostages fidelity of the city of York only. Hostages from the whole 
shire to be shire were to be given at some future day, and the place 
at'&to? delivery was appointed to be at Stamfordbridge.^ 

fordbridge. The spot which bears this name, a name which the events 
of those few days were to make illustrious, lies about eight 

* Obron. Ab. "And Harold cyningo of Norw^an and Tostig eorl and 
heora gefylce Tvaeron afaren of sdpe begeondan Boferwio to Stanfordbiycge ; 
for]?aan him wssron behaten to gewissan pset him man j){Br of earle 
Jsere scare ongean hy gislas bringan wolde.” 
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miles north-east of the city. As its name implies, the 094^. ?:tv. , 
main feature of the place is the bridge over the Derwent, 
a tributary of the Ouse, which joins the main stream at bridge and 
a considerable distance below Riccall. The site has been 
conjectured to be the Roman Derventio, but it is perhaps 
a more lucky guess which places that site, a site so hallowed 
in the early religious history of Northumberland, within 
the modern park of Aldby. There stood a royal house of 
the Northumbrian Kings, the site of which, or of some 
of its outposts, a mound surrounded by a fosse, still 
looks down on a picturesque point of the course of the 
river. There it was that the faithful Lilia gave his life for 
the Northumbrian Bretwalda, and there Eanflsed, the Bret- 
walda’s daughter, was the first of Northumbrian race to be 
received into the fold of Christ. ^ This spot lies at a dis- 
tance of less than three miles above Stamfordbridge, on 
the right bank of the river, at a point where another bridge 
now at least spans the stream. If Aldby, the ancient Cause of 
dvrelling-place of the Northumbrian Kings, was still, as mentfrom 
is most likely, a dwelling-place of the Northumbrian 
Earls, some light is perhaps thrown on what otherwise 
seems the incomprehensible movement of the Northmen 
from York to Stamfordbridge,^ We instinctively ask why 
such a comparatively distant spot, one especially which 
removed the army still further from their naval station at 

^ Bseda, £t. 9. 

^ The confusion made by Snorro must be constantly borne in mind. The 
anny was at Stamfordbridge ; the ridps were left at Biccall ; these points 
are several miles distant &om York and from one another. Snorro fancies 
that all three places were dose together ; he makes Harold Hardrada go to 
Stamfordbridge as a convenient post for attacking the city, and he makes 
him also go back to his diips on the Sunday evening. He no doubt thought 
that Stamfordbridge was on the Ouse. So the Hyde writer (292) turns the 
fight of Stamfordbridge into a siege of York ; “ Haroldus . . . eis occurrit 
apud Eboracum et totis viribus civitatem oppugnat.’’ Of. the passage firom 
Domesday, below, p. 362. Stamfordbridge was the battle of York, as 
Senlac was the Battle of Hastings. 


Aa 2 , 
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Riccall, should have been chosen for the delivery of the 
hostages. Why should Harold leave York so far out of his 
immediate grasp, when one would have thought that the 
hostages might just as easily have been given to him in 
York itself? The most likely cause is to be found in 
the need of finding new quarters and a new place of sub- 
sistence for the army. The Northmen had doubtless by 
this time eaten up all that was to be found by the banks 
of the Ouse ; they were not to^^be indulged with the sack 
of York ; the provisions ftirnished by the city could hardly 
maintain them till the coming of the hostages, whose col- 
lection from all parts of the shire would necessarily he a 
work of time. But if there was a royal house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stamfordbridge, we at once see a motive to 
direct the choice of the invaders to that neighbourhood. 
Such a position would afford manifest advantages in the 
way of quarters and provisions. Its occupation would also 
present a sentimental attraction. The first-fruits of victory 
would already seem to be enjoyed by Tostig as he sat again 
as master in the halls of his brother. And Harold Hard- 
rada might feel himself already Lord of the Isle of Britain, 
as he placed himself in the seat of the King who seemed to 
have lefb his kingdom open to his arms. 

The spot which, by reason of this almost accidental 
movement, became the scene of one of the great events 
of our history, though not one of those spots which nature 
seems to have marked out as the almost necessary place 
of some memorable deed, is one which is far from being 
void of interest. The great tale of which it became the 
theatre is legibly written on its natural features. The 
name of the place is a history in itself.^ The stones are 

^ ASthelred (405) says, ** In loco qui tunc Steinfordebrigge, nunc autem 
ex rei eventu etiam Pone Bdli dicitur,” So the Be Invention^ cap. 20 ; 
“ Bediens a Ponte quod a bdlo cognomen.” The older name is now 

the only one known, but Uie battle is by no means forgotten on the spot. 
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still to be seen from which the spot drew its first name chap. xiv. 
of Stamford. That name is shared with it by not a few 
other places, a name which reminds us of days when the 
primitive stepping-stones, supplied either by art or by 
nature, were the earliest means of crossing a deep or rapid 
river. Those stones, at a later day, became the supports 
of the wooden bridge which one deed of that memorable 
week was to make immortal. The wooden bridge has, in 
modem times, given way to a successor of stone, and other 
changes have greatly altered the state of the stream and 
the general aspect of the place. But the main features are 
still there, as when the Norwegian host pitched their camp 
upon its banks. The modern bridge stands on a different 
site from the early structure of wood, but the position of 
the true Stamfordbridge is stiU to be seen. Its memory is 
preserved at once by local tradition and by the clearer evi- 
dence of the course of the roads converging on either side. 

The ground on each side of the Derwent forms at this 
point a nearly flat plain, but a plain placed at some height 
above the stream. In the distance the bold outline of 
the Yorkshire Wolds forms a prominent object, but the 
country nearer to the river is not marked in any special 
way. The Derwent itself, a reedy and somewhat sluggish 
stream, winds between the higher levels on each 
side, its immediate banks forming those alluvial flats 
which are locally known as ings. But at Stamford- 
bridge itself the higher ground slopes gently to the 
river on both sides. This higher ground, on the left 
bank of the stream, bears the historical name of the 
Battle FlaU, On the other side, the road from York, is 
nearly flat, with a slight rise, as far as Gate Helmsley, 
a village a mile or more west of the river. From this 
point the road gradually descends to Stamfordbridge. An 
army therefore advancing from York would be able to 
make the greater part of its march unseen by the enemy. 
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CHAP. XIV. An army encamped on tte lower ground immediately on 
each side of the Derwent might easily, if somewhat careless 
guard were kept, remain unconscious of the enemy’s ap- 
proach till they had begun the descent from Helmsley.^ 

Arrange- The events which followed lead us to believe that the 
the Nop- Northmen, in the full consciousness and pride of victory, 
were encamped on both sides of the stream, most likely in 
no very certain order or discipline. If a neighbouring royal 
dwelling-place at Aldby formed one of the motives for the 
choice of the position, it is possible that the head-quarters 
of the Norwegian King were placed at that point. At any 
rate, the bridge itself and the ground immediately right of 
the river were kept by an advanced detachment. It would 
seem that the whole of the army which had received the 
submission of York, and which was expecting the sub- 
mission of all Northumberland, withdrew from the banks 
of the Ouse to the banks of the Derwent. The ships still 
stayed in the larger river, seemingly at their original 
landing-place at Eiccall, still guarded by Olaf and the 
Earls of Orkney. Meanwhile Harold himself, with Tostig 
and the main strength of the army, awaited the coming 
of the hostages at Stamfordbridge. 

They waited for what they were never to receive. One 
Norwegian ^ay more of endurance, and York might have been saved 
to humiliation of her ignominious treaty with the 

E^nd ^ invader. The news of the approach of the Northern fleet 
had been carried with all speed to King Harold of Eng- 
land.^ Placed between two enemies, the King’s position 
was indeed a difficult one. His preparations for the defence 
of the South had been brought to nothing by events over 
which he had no control. To march to the defence of the 
North was to leave the South unguarded. But it was 
* On tihe detwls, nee Appendix EF * See Appendix EE 
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impossible for him to leave the North to a guardianship chap. xiv. 
which was plainly inadequate. Eadwine and Morkere had 
failed to save Cleveland; they had failed to support the 
gallant local resistance of Scarborough and Holdemess. 

The huge host of Hardrada, gathered from so many lands, 
was one with which the force of Northumberland alone 
could never grapple. It was a need that called for the 
presence of the King and for the whole force of the 
Kingdom. The more immediate danger dictated the more He deter- 
immediate duty. Duke William had not yet landed ; he 
had not even sailed ; a thousand accidents might hinder 
him from ever landing or ever sailing. But King Harold 
of Norway was already in the land ; he was ravaging 
and burning at pleasure; whole districts of Northum- 
berland, forsaken by their immediate rulers, were sub- 
mitting to him. The call northwards was at the moment 
the stronger ; a swift march, a speedy victory, and Harold 
of England might again be in London or in Sussex before 
the southern invader could have crossed the sea. The King 
chose his plan, and the plan that he chose he carried out 
with all the mighty energy of his character. He gave 
orders for an immediate march to the North. According Legend of 
to a legend which probably contains some groundwork 

of truth, the King was at this moment suffering from 

’ ^ o ^ ® recovery 

severe bodily sickness.^ But his strong heart rose above througli 
the weaknesses of the flesh, and he hid his sufferings of E^^^^ 
from all men. By day he in no way slackened in the 
labours imposed by the duty of gathering together and 

^ The story is told in the Ramsey History, o. 1 20, by -ffilihelred of Eie- 
vanx, 404, in the Vita Haroldi, p. 188. The Ramsey writer does not men- 
tion Harold's sickness ; the vision comes “ qnum Haraldus, propter impari- 
tatem forsitan copise militaris, obviare [Tostino] dissimnlaret ” The vision 
itself too is out much shorter, .^thelred tells us of Harold’s sickness, but 
does not describe its nature. From his own biographer’s account it would 
seem to have been gout; '‘Tobies ubito unius ['‘tibia subito cruris” or 
"tibia cruris unius”?] vehementissimo coepit dolore constringi.” 
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CHAP. XIV, marshalling his army.^ The sleepless night was spent in 
prayers and sighs, as Harold implored the help of the relic 
whose sworn votary he was, the Holy Eood of his own 
Waltham.^ His endurance in the cause of his country 
was rewarded, so the story runs, by supernatural help and 
comfort. The deceased King, the holy Eadward, did not, 
in his now happier state, forget the kingdom which had 
been his in his mortal days, nor yet the King to whom 
he had made fast his Kingdom. In the visions of the 
night he appeared to the Abbot JSthelsige,® and bade him 
bear his message to King Harold. Let Harold, he said, 
be strong and of a good courage, and go forth to battle 
with the enemies of England. He himself by his prayers 
would lead and defend his people, and would guide their 
righteous warfare to certain victory. If the King should 
doubt of his mission, let him know that he, Eadward, knew 
well by how great an effort he had that day gathered up 
his strength for the duties of his calling. The holy man 
delayed not to discharge the errand of his departed master. 
He sought the King ; he told him the message of his pre- 
decessor; and Harold, recovered from his sickness,^ and 
made more hopeful by the cheering words of Eadward, 
betook himself with redoubled energy to the work that was 
before him. 

* AEthelred, 404. "Nocte quidem prseterita, quum dolore torqueretur, 
licet euju non parum nrgeret molestia imminens, siluit tamen, repntans 
apud se, si publicaret languorem^ quod et suis futurus esset contemptui et 
hostibus imsioni.” 

* Vita Haroldi, p. 188. ''Qui ex suo tali compede plus subditorum dis- 
ciimini quam suo congemiscens dolori, noctem pene totam suspiriis et pre* 
cibus agentes [agens^] insomnem, abiuiliarem Sanctae Crucis expetierat 
subventionem.” The scene can hardly be meant to be laid at Waltham. 
The Holy Cross, it will be remembered, had wrought one cure on Harold 
already. See vol. ii. p. 385. 

® “Ailaius,” ^'Elsinus,” "Alxi,” the pluralist Abbot of Ramsey and Saint 
Augustine’s, who had not refused the ministrations of Stigand. See vol. ii. 
PP 46 452. We shall hear of him yet again. 

* Vita Haroldi, p. i88. “Rex itaque . . divinis curatur beneficiis, 
exhilaTatur oraculis,” 
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This tale, legendary as it is, is worth telling; for it is chap. xiv. 

plainly of genuine English growth, and it shows 

the English people knew how to unite reverence forasmus' 

the deceased saint with admiration for the living hero. Engui 

The men who believed that a saint, and above all that 

Eadward, interfered on behalf of Harold clearly did'w^aiid 

Harold. 

not hold Harold for an usurper or a pequrer, or for 
a man who had failed in his duty to Eadward when 
living. Harold was under the ban of Rome, but English- 
men did not therefore hold him to be unworthy of the 
divine favour, just as in after times the same ban availed 
not to hinder Simon of Montfort from receiving wor- 
ship or from working miracles. As for the historical 
value of the tale, Harold may perhaps have been delayed 
by sickness at this critical moment, but he hardly needed 
visions and prodigies to urge him to the discharge of his 
kingly duties. With all the speed that human energy Harold 
could supply, he set forth upon that great northern march 
which must rank among the greatest deeds of its kind 
that history records. Not a moment was to be lost, if 
Noithumberland and England were to be saved. Those 
whose memories could go back for fifty years might deem 
that the spirit of Ironside himself was once more leading 
the hosts of England to battle. At the head of his House- 
carls, those terrible Thingmen whose name carried awe 
beyond the sea, the King of the English set forth from 
his southern capital. A command was held under him 
by Bondig the Staller, and we cannot doubt that Gyrth 
and Leofwine were found now, as a few weeks later, side 
by side with their royal brother.^ On their march they 

1 The presence of Gyrth and Leofwine might be taken for granted. That 
of Bondig appears from a very confused, and probably corrupt, passage of 
the De Inventione, c. 20. The army disperses after the victory at Stam- 
fordbridge, and “Tostinus, Gerth, et Bundinus” are mentioned among 
those who had been there. For “Tostinum” we should doubtless read 

Leofwinum,” and the whole history is greatly misconceived, but the 
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pressed into their service the forces of the districts through 
which they passed.^ Volunteers, even from distant shires, 
hastened to join the muster. But, save its chiefs, two men 
only in the host are known to us in their personal being, 
and even of them we cannot record the names. A Thegn 
of Essex, a benefactor of King Eadward’s church at West- 
minster, is recorded in the Norman Survey as having gone 
to the battle at York with Harold.® Another aged Thegn 
of Worcestershire, a tenant of the church of Evesham and 
uncle of its Abbot JEthelwig, is also handed down to us, 
in the dry formulae of the Survey, as having followed his 
King on the great march and as having given his life for 
Harold and for England.® Such men doubtless did not 
stand alone ; the whole strength of southern and central 
England took part in that, great campaign, and we may be 
sure that Harold entered Northumberland at the head of 
a force equal or superior to that of the Northern invader. 
The English army, ranged in seven divisions,^ marched on 
along the great Roman road from London to York. The 
still abiding traces of the ancient conquerors of the land 
made, it would seem, intercourse between distant parts 

passage seems evidence enough to prove the presence of Bondig. See above, 
p. 51. 

^ Chron. Ab. ** pa for he nort^weard dseges and nihtes, swa hrat^e swa he 
his fyrde gegaderian mihte.” 

^ Domesday, ii. 15. Pachesham was a possession of the church of West- 
minster. The Survey adds, ^^hanc terram dedit unus teignus ecdesise quum 
ivit ad helium in Eurewic cum Haroldo.” 

® In Domesday (177 h) we read of certain lands which one Wulfgeat had 
given to the church of Evesham in the fifth year of King Eadward, on the 
occasion of his son jM^eat becoming a monk of the house. The account 
then goes on ; ^'Postea preestitit abbas uEluuinus hanc terram suo avunculo 
quamdiu ipse homo viveret. Qui postea mortuus fuit in brilo Heraldi 
contra Norrenses.’’ It is worth notice that the church of Evesham found 
means to take possession of the land in the riiort ^ace of time between the 
two great battles ; for the Survey continues, “ecdesia reoepit terram suam 
antequam Bex W. in Anglia venisset.’^ 

^ Marianus Scotus, ap. Pertz, v. 559. “Araldus vero Bex Anglorum cum 
septem adebus belli staUm pervenit.” 
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of the island easier and speedier then than they became in chap. xiv. 
somewhat later times. i News of the rout of Fulford and of 
the danger of York would doubtless still further quicken 
the speed of the march. In the proverbial, hut marked 
and emphatic, language of the Chroniclers, King Harold 
and his army rested not day or night.^ They passed 
the Northumbrian frontier ; the King had no time to turn 
aside and to tarry at his own. lordship of Coningsburgh, 
where the famous castle of a later age has usurped the site 
once occupied by the house of Harold.^ They marched on 
through the great province which was now the seat of war ; 
and on the Sunday evening, on the very day of the capitu- 
lation of York, the English army reached the last stage of 
the usual route between the two great cities of southern 
and northern England. This was at Tadcaster, the Boman The Eng- 
Calcaria, a town on the Wharf, best known from its neigh- 
bourhood to the later battle-field of Towton. It was in the 
Wharf, it will be remembered, that the English ships had 24. 
sought shelter when the Northern armada sailed up the 
Ouse. It is a broad and rapid stream, still navigable as 
high as Tadcaster for the small craft of the river, whose 
local name of heels suggests the memory of the first vessels 
which landed our fathers in the Isle of Britain.^ We can 
hardly doubt that it could easily be reached by such light 
war-ships as an Earl of the Northumbrians would be likely 
to keep in his service. At Tadcaster then King Harold 

‘ See vol. ii. p. 496, 

® See tlie Abingdon Chronicle quoted in the last page. 

® See above, p. 60. 

* I need hardly quote the well-knovna passage of Gildas (§ 23) telling ho# 
our forefathers ''grex catulorum de cubili lesense barbanss” as he calls us, 
came ''tribus, ut lingua ejus exprimitur, cgmiis, nostrf. lingul longis navi- 
bus ” Cf. Bseda, i. 15. Tbe Englishman however does not use the English 
word preserved to us by the Briton. We meet the three keels again, though 
not by that name, in Jordanes’ (17) account of the first voyage of the Goths 
from Scanzia, how they set forth "tribus tantum navibus vecti ad citerioris 
ocean! ripam.** 
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found and reviewed the English fleet, ^ doubtless with an 
eye to possible future operations against the ships at Riccall, 
which the events of the morrow rendered needless. The 
army then marched on by the last stage of the Eoman 
way, locally known as the High Street At last, on Monday 
morning, King Harold of England entered his northern 
capital, the city which, only the day before, had bowed in 
ignominious homage to Harold of Norway. He was received 
with joy; provincial jealousies were lulled for a moment in 
the actual presence of the enemy, and the Danes and Angles 
of York pressed eagerly to welcome the West-Saxon de- 
Uverer.® But the King had other work before him than 
either to repose after that terrible march or to enjoy the 
congratulations of a rescued people. He had to make sure 
that they were rescued ; while an enemy was in the land, 
Harold knew but one duty, to press on to the place where 
the enemy might be found. He had to save the land 
from further havoc ; he had to strike before the expected 
hostages could be gathered together ; he had to smite, once 
and for ever, the enemy who lay before him, that he might 
turn and meet the yet more fearful enemy to whom his 
southern shores lay open. He pressed on through® the re- 
joicing city; he pressed onto the Norwegian camp; and 
he reaped the reward of his energy and his labours in the 
glorious fight of Stamfordbridge. 

Of the details of that awful day we have no authentic 

' Chroxi. Ab. 1066. ** ba Smang bissan com Harald Engla CTziiiigc mid 
eaJre bis %rde on tfone Sunnandseg to Ta'Sa and Jjssr bis li'S fylcade ” See 
ifbove, p. 349. 

^ Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 205; Laing, iii. 86. ''pat sama kveUd, eptir 
sdlarfall kom suzman at boxginni HaraUdr konungr Gudenasou med ovigan 
ber reid bann i boxgina at villd oe ]70cka allra borgaimanna.'* He is wrong 
however in making Harold reach York on the Sunday evening and pass the 
night in the city. 

^ Ohron. Ab. 1066. Harold Engla cyningc ... for ^a on Monandseg 
^urh ut Eofenvic ” 
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record. We have indeed a glorious description^ conceived 
in the highest spirit of the warlike poetry of the North, 
but it is a description which, when critically examined, 
proves to be hardly more worthy of belief than a battle- 
piece in the Iliad.^ The tale is one of the most familiar in 
our early history. We have all heard how the Northmen, 
rejoicing in their supposed victory, were going forth, light- 
hearted and careless, unprotected by defensive harness, to 
take full possession of their conquest. That very morning 
King Harold of Norway was to hold his court, and to 
assemble his new subjects, within the walls of York. He 
was there formally to take the government on himself, to 
dispose of offices, and to proclaim laws for his new realm. 
On his march a cloud of dust is seen a&r off ; before long 
shields and arms glistening like ice^ are to be seen beneath 
it. It is the host of King Harold of England, The heart 
of Tostig fails him j let them hasten back to their ships, let 
them gather their comrades, and put on their coats of mail. 
Not so the hero of Norway. Messengers on swift horses 
are sent to summon the party who are left by the ships, 
and meanwhile Harold Hardrada marshals his army for 
the fight. The shield-wall is formed in the shape of a com- 
plete circle, with the Land-waster waving in its centre, A 
dense wood of spears bristles in front of the circle, to 
receive the charge of the English horsemen. King Harold 
of Norway rides round his host ; his black horse stumbles, 
and he falls ; but his ready wit wards off the evil omen ; 
a fall is lucky for a traveller. But the eye of his rival is 
upon him ; Bang Harold of England sees his fall, “ Who,” 
asks the English King, ‘^is the tall man who fell from 
his horse, the man with the blue kirtle and the goodly 

^ See Appendix PF. 

® Snorro, Jolmstone, 206 ; Laing, iii. 87. “ peir gdrdo sva, oc var lidit 

pvi meira, er naligarr f6r, oc allt at eU, sem a eina zsmol ssei, er vapnin 
gldado.” 
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helm?” ‘‘It is King Harold of Norway.” “A tall man 
and a goodly is he, but methinks his luck has left him.” 
Then follows the yet more striking scene where the two 
Kings, alike in name and in mighty meet face to face before 
the battle. Twenty of the Thingmen, clothed horse and 
man in armour, ride forth to the host of the Northmen. 
One of them bears to Earl Tostig the greeting and message 
of his brother King Harold. Let him return to his alle- 
giance, and he shall again have the Earldom of Northum- 
berland j nay he shall have a third of the Kingdom to rule 
together with the King. “What then,” asks Tostig, “shall 
be given to King Harold of Norway?” “Seven feet of 
ground,” is the famous answer, “or as much more as he is 
taller than other men.”^ “ Go then,” says Tostig, “and tell 
King Harold of England to make him ready for the battle. 
Never shall men say in Norway that Earl Tostig brought 
King Harold Sigurdsson hither to England, and then 
went over to his foes.” The horsemen ride back to the 
host of England, and Harold Hardrada asks who is the 
man who spoke so well. Tostig answers that it was King 
Harold of England. “ Why then,” asks Hardrada, “ was 
it not told me? he should never have gone back to tell of 
our men’s slaughter.” Tostig, with some traces still left 

^ This &mous saying is proverbial. We find it appKed to William in the 
Peterborough Ohromcle, 1087 ; ^'Se ]7e wsss serur rice c^ng and maniges 
landes hlaford, he nsefde ]7a ealles landes buton seofon fot msel.’* It was also 
long afterwards applied to Charles the Bold by the Bernese historian Valerius 
Anah eim (i. 143) ; " Der Herzog .... ward von verachter Macht mit 
sieben Schuh Erdxychs zu Ruw gesetzt und vemugt.” It is the same 
general idea as the ^schylean lines, 

X06va vaifiv fitainjAas, 

Mcoof Kot <f>$tfjL4voici teorix^iv, 

T&v /i€y6X.oii^ veBicay &fioipovs» 

Sept, c, Theb. 713. 

The same notion also comes out in the story in Eunapios, 73 ; ^iXcinros 
d ThSoKtUfp, rh fUrpov rod artperipov odtpwros (|y vaXaiffrpi^ y&p lire- 
vr4t>KH)i BuiyocrSti dird tow vrdifmros odi^pova Acpfjfee K&yov, &s BXiyijv Kara* 
Tfiw ^ra ImBvpoiri rfi* dirden;®. 
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in his soul of the days when he went forth with an honest chap. xiv. 
heart to curb the freebooters of Northumberland, answers 
that he could never be the murderer of the brother who 
came to offer him friendship and dominion. If one of us 
must die, let him slay me rather than that I should slay 
him.” To this sentiment the Norwegian King vouchsafes 
no answer, but he turns to his comrades with the remark 
that the King of the English was but a small man, but 
that he stood well in his stirrups.” 

If this famous dialogue is plainly mythical, the glowing Mythical 
narrative of the fight itself is so still more plainly. Tlie main of the 
strength of the English is conceived to lie in their horse- 
men, horsemen whose steeds are covered with armour, ac-tionofthe 
cording to an use which had not yet found its way even into 
Normandy. The English horse charges in vain against the 
Norwegian circle, the dense shield-wall and the bristling 
spears. One assault after another is beaten off ; at last the 
Northmen, proud of their resistance, become eager for more 
active success. They break the line to pursue the English ; 
as soon as the shield-wall is broken, the English horsemen 
turn and overwhelm them with javelins and arrows. King 
Harold of Norway stands at first by his standard; the 
inspiration of the scald comes upon him ; he sings of the 
fight to be won by the hand and the sword of the warrior, 
though his breast be unguarded by the corselet. When 
the shield-wall is broken, the Berserker rage seizes him, 
and he leaves, like Eadmund, his post by the standard; 
with his huge two-handed sword he bursts upon the ranks 
of the English ; helmet and coat of mail give way before 
that terrible weapon ; the English are well nigh driven to 
flight by his single arm ; but an arrow pierces his throat ; 
the mighty form falls to the ground, and his chosen com- 
rades die around him. The battle pauses awhile; each 
side alike rests, as it were, to do honour to the fall of one 
so mighty. Tostig takes the royal post by the Land- 
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lull once more to offer peace to his brother and quarter to 
the surviving Northmen. A fierce cry from the Norwegian 
ranks is the answer; as one man they will die rather than 
receive quarter from the English. The war-shout is raised, 
the fight begins again, and the second act ends with the 
*"fall ofTostig.^ The reinforcement now arrives from the 
ships. They come in full harness ; their chief is Eystein 
Orre, the personal favourite of the King and the promised 
husband of his daughter Mary, He is the hero of the third 
act of the fight^ the Storm of Orre, as it was called in 
Northern song. He and his men come up wearied with 
the swift march from the ships ; still they begin the third 
struggle, the most terrible of all. Eystein takes the post 
by the Land- waster which had been held by Harold and 
Tostig ; the fight is waged more fiercely than ever ; the 
English are well nigh driven to flight. At last the Ber- 
serker rage seizes on the Northmen ; they throw away 
their coats of mail; some are slain by the English, some 
fall of sheer weariness and die without a wound. Still the 
fight is kept up till night-fall; by that time the chief 
men of Norway have fallen, and the remnant of the host 
escapes under the cover of the darkness. 

Meagre- Such is the magnificent legend which has been com- 
gemi^e*^^ monly accepted as the history of this famous battle. I shall 
accounts, elsewhere examine the whole story in detail ; it is enough 
to say here that the geography of the campaign is, in the 
Saga, wholly misconceived, and that a story which repre- 
sents horsemen and archers as the chief strength of an 
English army in the eleventh century is at once shown to 

1 The moment of Tostig^s death is, oddly enough, not mmtioned in the 
Saga. But the conEftruction of the story clearly requires it to be placed 
here, Tostig takes Harold’s place by the standard. Afterwards Eystein 
takes it, Tostig is clearly killed between these two points. 
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be a tale of later date. And it is disappointing that, for so chap. xiv. 
detailed and glowing a tale, we bave so little of authentic 
history to substitute. Still, from such accounts as we 
have, combined with our knowledge of what an English 
army of that age really was, we can form a fair general 
idea of the day which beheld the last victory of Harold 
the son of Godwine, the last victory of pure and unmixed 
Teutonic England. 

Eng Harold then marched through York, and found Sudden 
a part at least of the Norwegian host on the right bank 
of the Derwent, wholly unprepared for his attack. It is 
quite possible that they may have been, as the story 
represents them, going to a peaceful meeting at York. 
Anyhow, the invaders, rejoicing in the victory of Pulford, 
in the capitulation of York, in the promised submission 
of all Northumberland, had no thought of the suddenness 
of the blow which was coming upon them. The speed and Loyalty 
secrecy with which Harold was able to accomplish this country, 
memorable march not only bears witness to his own skill 
and energy, but also speaks well for the discipline of his 
army and for the general loyalty of the country. Fast as 
Harold may have pressed on, individual spies or deserters, 
had there been any such, could always have outstripped 
him, and could have borne the news of his coming to 
the enemy. But no such treason marred his well-con- 
ceived and well-executed scheme. He came on the North- 
men unawares;^ the men who deemed that all Northum- 
berland, perhaps that all England, was their own, suddenly 
found themselves in the thick of a new Brunanburh, a 
happier Assandun. A leader, the peer of JEthelstan and 
Eadmund, commanded a band of tried and chosen warriors 

^ Chron. Ab. “Da com Harold Engla cyniug boom ongean on unwaran 
b^eondan J)®re biycge.” Chron. Wig. “ Da com Harold ure cyng on 
unwmr on ]7a Hormenn.” 

VOL. III. B b 
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CHAP. 2;iv. such as ^thelstan and Eadmund never knew. Eadwine 
and Morkere, with their hurried levies, had doubtless done 
their best; but the invaders had now to deal with quite 
another enemy. King Harold of England was upon them ; 
they were face to face with his personal following, with 
those terrible Thingmen, each one of whom, men said, was 
a match for any other two. But Harold Hardrada and 
his mingled host showed no lack of gallantry; the victory 
was won only by the hard fighting of a whole day.^ The 
The batUe English, unseen, it would seem, till they reached the low 
brow of Helmsley, came at once upon that part of the 
Norwegian army, utterly unprepared and seemingly not 
fully armed, ^ which found itself on the right, the York 
side, of the Derwent. They were of course unable to bear 
up successfully against so sudden and terrible an attack. 
But the resistance which they made no doubt gave time 
for their comrades on the other bank, with their King at 
their head, to form in the full array of the shield-wall. 
This division, on account of the slight slope down to the 
river, would even have a certain advantage of ground over 
the English. The fight then began by the sudden attack 
of the English on the detachment to the right of the river. 
Yielding, but not flying, ^ the unprepared and half-armed 
Northmen were driven across the stream. English min- 
strels, fragments of whose songs crop out in the narrative 

* Chron. Ab. ^^Swy’Se heardUce lange on dseg feohtende waeron.” Chron. 
Wig. “And }>0er wsertH on daeg smiSe stranglic gefeoht on ba halfe.” Hor. 
Wig. “Bex AnglorumHaxoldus . . . plenum viotoriam, Hcet aceiiime piig- 
natum fcdsset, habnit.” 

^ This appears not only in the Saga, but also in Marianus (Pertz, v. 559) ; 
“Araldus Bex Anglorum, . . . qnum Araldum imparatum absque loricis 
et ceteris ejusdem rei invenisset, bello occidit.” So Saxo 207, where how- 
ever there is a good deal of exaggeration ; “ [Haraldi] cunctationem Nor- 
wagienses timori consentaneam rati, neglectis con^orwm, munimentis, perinde 
ac securi periculum validius presdse incubuerunt. Sed dum incautius ruunt 
sparsi palantesque ab Auglis nuUo n^otio (1) trueidati sunt.” 

® Hen. Hunt. M. H. B. 762 B. “Maximus numerus Anglonun Nor- 
wagenses cedere sed non fugere compulit.” 
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of colder annalists, again told how the living crossed the chap. xiv. 

river over the bodies of their slain comrades which choked 

its stream.^ And now an act of daring devotion placed The bridge 

, defended 

a nameless Northman, whose deed is recorded not by his by a single 
countrymen but by his enemies, on a level with Horatius 
on the bridge of Eome and with Wulfstan on the bridge 
of Maldon,^ Alone for a while he kept the pass against 
the whole English army; forty men fell beneath his axe;^ 
an arrow was shot at him in vain at last an Englishman 
found means to creep under the bridge and pierced him 
through beneath his corselet.® The hindrance ofiPered by 

^ Hen. Hunt. M. H. B. 762 B. “Ultra flumen igitur repulsi, rilvis super 
mortuos transeuntibus, magnanimiier restiterunt.” See tbe use of tbe same 
proverbial expression above, p. 555. 

® See vol. i. p. 270. This stoiy is found in the Abingdon Chronicle, being 
the last entry, added in another hand, and in the Northumbrian dialect. 

Mr. Earle (Parallel Chronicles, p. xxxviii.) ingeniously conceives that the 
account of the battle in this Chronide, so much fuller than in any of the 
others, is due to some Northumbrian visitor, who at last took up the pen and 
wrote a little himself. The story is not told by Horence, but it is found in 
William of Malmesbuiy and Henry of Huntingdon, with some variations. 

® Will. Malms, ii. 228. “Uno et altero et pluribus nostrse partis [Wil- 
liam for once writes as an Englishman] interemtis ” Henry of Huntingdon 
(M. H. B. 762 B) is more precise or more romantic; “Plus xl. viris 
Anglorum secun csedens elects.’’ 

* Chron. Ab. “ pa seite an EngHsce mid anre flan, ac hit naotes ne 
witJstod.” The shooting of one arrow seems looked on as an exploit on the 
English side. William of Malmesbury has confounded this shot with the 
death-blow ; “Unus ex collateralihus B^s jaculum ferreum in eum eminus 
vibrat, quo ille, dum gloriabundus proludit ipsft securitate incautior, tere- 
bratus, victoriam AngHs concessit.” 

® Chron. Ab. “And >a com an oper under Jere hrigge, and hine 
]}ui^stang en under here brunie.” Hen. Hunt. u. s. “Quidam navim 
ingressus per foramina pontis in celandis eum peicussit jaculo.” Compare 
the death of Eadmund Ironside, vol. i. p. 698. On the “ foramina pontis” 
compare a bridge described by Bicher (iv, 50) which “tantis et tot 
hiatibus patebat,” &o. At Boroughbridge in 1321 Humfrey Earl of Here- 
ford was pierced in exactly the same way. See Chron. GAlfiredi le Baker, 
p. 65. The memory of the English exploit is kept up on the spot by a 
yearly baking of pies of pears, made in the shape of a boat — “pear-boat 
pies” — at the feast held on (I think) the Monday after the day of the 
battle. 


B b St 
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this valiant enemy being removed, the English host, their 
King at their head, passed the bridge, and now the fiercest 
fighting of the day began. Details are lacking, but it 
needs no special flight of the imagination to see the slight 
slope above the present village, where a newly-built church 
has lately risen, covered by the bristling ring of the 
Northmen, the fortress of shields, so often sung of alike 
in English and in Scandinavian minstrelsy. We may 
picture to ourselves how the axes of England rang on that 
Arm array of bucklers ; how step by step, inch by inch, up 
the slopes^ on to the Battle-flats, the Housecarls of King 
Harold clave their way. We may see how, step by step, 
inch by inch, dealing blow for blow even in falling back, 
Northman and Scot and Fleming^ gave way before the 
irresistible charge of the renowned Thingmen. We may 
see the golden Dragon, the ensign of Cuthred and -Alfred, 
glitter on high over this its latest fleld of triumph. We 
may hear the shouts of Holy Eood” and God Al- 
mighty” sound for the last time as an English host pressed 
on to victory. We may see two kingly forms towering 
high over either host ; we may, if we will, bring the two 
Harolds face to face, and hear the two-handed axe of 
England clashing against the two-handed sword of Nor- 
way. We may see the banished Englishman defiant to 
the last, striking the last blow against the land which had 
reared him and the brother who had striven to save him 
from his doom. We may call up before our eyes the final 
moment of triumph, when for the last time Englishmen 
on their own soil had possession of the place of slaughter, ^ 
and when the Land-waster of Norway was lowered before 
the victorious Standard of the Fighting Man. At least 

^ The presence of Flemings, followers no doubt of Tostig, is attested in 
the addition to the Abingdon Chronicle; ''And ])ere noichel wel geslogon, 
'^l^oxweiB ge Flseming.’* 

^j^roh. Wig. "And Engle ahton waelstowe geweald the old formula. 
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we know that the long struggle of that day was crowned chap. xiv. 
by complete victory on the side of England. The leaders 
of the invading* host lay each man ready for all that 
England had to give him, his seven feet of English 
ground. There Harold of Norway, the last of the ancient Death of 
Sea-Eings, yielded up- that fiery soul which had braved 
death in so many forms and in so many lands. The 
warrior of Africa, the pilgrim of Jerusalem, had at last 
met his fate in an obscure comer of Britain, whose 
name but for him might have been unknown to history. 

There Tostig the son of God wine, an exile and a traitor, of Toaiig, 
ended in crime and sorrow a life which had begun with 
promises not less bright than that of his royal brother. 

There died the nameless prince whom the love of warfare of the 
or the hope of plunder had led from the land which had 
once sheltered the English King in his days of exile. The 
whole strength of the Northern army was broken ; a few 
only escaped by flight, and found means to reach the ships 
at Riecall.^ Among these was the Wiking who had come Escape of 
from the fiirthest North to win his share in the plunder 
of conquered England. Godred survived when Harold 
and Tostig fell ; but he went not back to his Iceland home ; 
he found a nearer shelter with his namesake the son of 
Sihtric. He fled to the isle where he was himself to 
reign as a conqueror, and to make his Kingdom of Man 
the centre of victorious warfare against Dublin and all 
Leinster,® But the great mass of the huge host of Hardrada Utter 
lay dead on the banks of the Derwent.^ Beside those who of 

^ Chron. Wig. " 0 'S Jjaet liig smne to scype coman.” 

® See above, p. 347. 

® The Worcester Chronicle says emphatically, "pser wees lyt to lafe.” 

So the Abingdon writer ; peer wees Harold cyning of Horwegan and Tostig 
eorl ofslagen and ungerim folces mid heom, seg^er ge Hormana ge Englisca ” 

Of. Orderic (500 A); '^Nimius sanguis es utrd.que parte ef^iisus est et 
innmnerabilis [ungertm] hominum bestiali rabie furentimn multitude 
irucidata est.” 
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fell beneatt the English axes, many were drowned in the 
river ; others died, we know not how, by fire.^ Only a few 
of that great host could have found even that small allow- 
ance of English earth which was to be granted to their 
leader. We need not believe the tale which told how the 
heads of Tostig and Harold of Norway were brought, as 
savage trophies of victory, into the presence of the English 
King.® We know on better authority that the body of his 
fallen brother was sought for and found among the slain by 
a distinctive mark of his body.® The wounds dealt by the 
Danish axe were deep and ghastly ; a head cloven to the 
chin with the full strength of the two arms of an English 
Housecarl would show but few features by which Gytha 
or Judith could have recognized the slain.^ The giant 
form of Hardrada doubtless needed no mark to distinguish 
him from lesser men. We know not where he found his 
promised allotment but the tie of kindred pleaded for 
Tostig, and the body of the banished Earl of the Northum- 

^ Ohron. Wig. ^'Surne adrunceu and sume eac forbsemde, and swa 
mi^ce £ 3 r£Eurene.'* So Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 762 B) ; Angli 
. . • totam Norwagensium aciem vel aixnis straverunt vel igne d^rebensos 
combtiBBerunt,” Compare tbe story in the Saga (Laing, iii. 95) of Waltheof 
burning the Normans after Senlac. Stories of the same kind are told of 
Kleomenls at Argos (Herod, vi. 79) and of Oorbulo in Armenia (Tacit. 
Ann. siv. 23). There is also the story of the fate of Yalens in Zosimos, iv. 
24, and Ammianus, xxxi. 13, who refers to the like fate of Cnseus Scipio. 
See Li-vy, xxxv. 36. 

® liber de Hydt, p. 292. ^'Haroldus . . . . et Tostius .... victi oc- 
cubuerunt, sectaque eorum capita Eegi Haroldo sunt deportata So Guy 
of Amiens, 37; 

Invidus iUe Cain fiatris caput amputat ense, 

Et caput et corpus sic sepelivit humo.” 

* Will. Malms, iii. 252. ^‘Cadaver ejus, indicio venrucse inter duas 
scapulas agnitum.’* Can this account be reconciled with the other ^ 

* Cf. Ammianus, xxxi. 7. Quorumdam capita per medium frontis 
et verticis mucrone distincta in utrumque humerum magno cum terrore 
pendebant.” 

* The Hyde writer (u s.) sends him to be buried in Norway ; ** Corpus 
defuncti Regis his qui remanserant deportandum in proprium regnum Rex 
Haroldus concessit,** 
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brians found a grave within the walls, no doubt within the chap. xiv. 
primatial minster, of the city where he had ruled so sternly.^ 

But no funeral rites fell to the lot of the meaner dead of 
the invading army. The bones of the slain remained on the 
ground for many years,® bearing witness, in the days of 
England’s bondage, how hard fought had been the last 
victorious fight of her last native King. For in truth HeaTyloss 
the vanquished invaders had sold their lives dearly. The 
English host was far from coming forth scatheless from 
that awful struggle. Many a faithful Housecarl, many 
a noble Thegn,® had given his life for England and for 
her chosen King. But the victory was a victory as de- 
cisive as any to be found in the whole history of human 
warfare. Harold had swept from the earth an enemy 
compared with whom -dSlfgar and Gru%dd might seem 
but as the puppets of a moment. He stood victorious 
after a day of slaughter, compared with which the hardest 
struggles of his Welsh campaigns might seem but as the 
mimic warfare which men wage against the stag and the 
wild boar.^ 

^ Will. Malms, iii, 252. ** Cadaver . . . sepulturam Eborad meruit.” 

® Ord. Vit. 500 A. ''Locus etiam belli pertranseuntibus evidenter patet, 
ubi magna congeries ossium mortuorum usque bodie jacet, et indicium ruinss 
multiplicis utriusque gentis exhibet.” 

® Flor. Wig. "licet de tota Anglic forfciores quosque in proeliis duobus 
bene sdret jam ceddisse.” 

^ The death of Harald Hardrada was followed by a time of unusual quiet 
in the North. He was succeeded by his sons Olaf and Magnus, of whom 
Magnus died in 1069, after which Olaf reigned alone till 1093. He was 
succeeded by his son Magnus Barefoot, who figures in English histoiy as 
the invader of Anglesey in 1098 (see above, p. 343). Snorro (Johnstone, 

221 ; Laing, iii. 98) says that Harold Hhrdrada’s daughter Mary (see above, 
pp. 342, 345, 368) died suddenly in Orkney on the same day that her father 
and her lover Eystein died at Stamfordbridge. 

Tostig left two sons by Judith, Skule and Ketil. They returned to 
Norway with Olaf (Snorro, ap. Johnstone, 222 ; Laing, iii. 97 - 99 )^ 
whom they both received grants of land in Norway, where thby became 
founders of families — representatives of the male line of Earl Gk)dwine. 

Skule especially was in high honour with Olaf. Their mother Judith re- 
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But the conqueror of Stamfordbridge, during the few 
days of life and kingship which still were his, was to show 
himself in a nobler light than that of a conqueror. 
That mild and conciliatory spirit, which was as marked 
in the character of Harold as his valour and energy, was 
now, as ever, extended to enemies who could no longer 
resist. He had shown forbearance to domestic traitors; 
he had shown it to rebellious vassals ; he had now to show 
it to men who had home their share in an unprovoked 
invasion. The Norwegian ships still lay in the Ouse. 
After the utter defeat of the land army, naval operations 
were hardly needed against them; the fleet which had 
been arrayed at Tadcaster was not called into action, but 
the King of the English sent to Olaf and the Orkney 
Earls, and offered them peace.^ ^^They came up to our 
King,”^ seemingly to his coiu't at York ; they gave hostages 
and swore oaths that they would for ever keep peace and 
friendship with, this land. In four and twenty ships, the 
remnant of the host of Hardrada sailed away from the 
shores of Northumberland. Since the day of Stamford- 
bridge the kindred nations of Scandinavia, bound to us by 
so many ties, have never appeared on EngHsh ground in 
any guise but that of friends and deliverers.^ 

This negotiation may have taken up the two or three 
days immediately following the battle. Urgently as 

married with Welf, Duke of Bavaria, son of the Marquess Azo (see above, 
p, 197% aud was thus an ancestress of the House of Brunswick. Some of 
the German historians mistake her for the widow of Harold instead of the 
widow of Tostig. See Appendix O, where 1 have also spoken of her degree 
of kindred to Baldwin the Fifth (see vol. ii. p, 132). 

^ Ohron. Wig. "Sekyng fa geaf gryfS Olafe fses Noma cynges suna, 
and heora Biscope and [}an eorle of Orcanege, and eallon fan f e on fam scy- 
pum to lafe weeron.” Florence gives the Orkney Earl his name Paul, and 
the addition to the Abingdon Chronicle strangely calls Olaf Hetmundus.” 

* Chron. Wig. “Hi foron fa upp to uran kyninge.” 

* Compare the auxiliaries sent by Sw^n, of whom more in the next 
volume, and the Danes and Swedes who came with WilHam the Third. 
Macaulay, ii. 489 ; iii. 625. 
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Harold’s presence was needed in the southern part ofcHAP.xrv. 
his Kingdom, he could not refuse a few days for the need- 
ful rest of himself and his host. His presence too was 
needed for the settlement of the troubled affairs of North- 
humberland, and even for the mere celebration of his 
triumph. His victory was saddened by the fate of his 
brother ; it was purchased by the blood of many of his 
valiant comrades; his mind must have been weighed 
down by the thoughts of the toils and dangers which were 
yet in store for him elsewhere. Still the victor could not 
shrink from the wonted celebration of so great a victory. 

The King was at the banquet,^ when a messenger ap- 
peared, who had sped, with a pace fleeter even than that 
of his own march, from the distant coast of Sussex.® One 
blow had been warded off, but another blow still more ^8.] 
terrible had fallen. Three days after the fight of Stam- October i ? 
fordbridge, William Duke of the Normans, once the peace- 
ful guest of Eadward, had again, but in quite another guise, 
made good his landing on the shores of England. 


The Feast 
of Victory. 
News 
brought of 
the landing 
of William. 


1 I accept this incident, as one likely to be remembered, from Henry of 
Huntingdon (M. H. B. *162 G) and the Ramsey History (cap. cxx.), though 
they absurdly represent the feast as held, and the message as brought, on 
the day of the battle, when William had not yet landed. So Wace says of 
his Thegn who brought the news from Sussex ; 

XJltre le Humbre Ta trovd ; 

En une ville aveit disn^.” 

The writer of the De Inventione (c. zx.) most strangely makes Harold go, 
after the battle, to Waltham, and hear the news there; ^'Waltham xedxit, 
uM de applicatione Noimannorum nimis yeiidicS. narratione nuntimn 
buscepit.’* 

2 See the next Chapter, § a. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE NOHMAN INVASION AND THE CAMPAIGN OP HASTINGS.^ 

§ I. The Building of the Meet. 

We left the Duke of the Normans successful in every 
negotiation which concerned his enterprise, both with his 
own subjects and with strangers. We saw his cause, after 

^ Througliout this Chapter, the Norman and English accounts have care- 
fully to be compared, but it is &om the Norman authorities that we have to 
draw most of our details. The English writers seem to have shrunk &om 
dwelling at length on the “great memory of sorrotr,” so that aU their 
accounts are comparativdy meagre. At this point also we lose the Abingdon 
Chronicle altogether, which ends with the Battle of Stamfordbridge. Among 
the Norman accounts, the £rst places bdong to the Tapestry and to William 
ofPoiHers, The Tapestry, which gave us no hdp during the period of 
negotiation, begins to be most minute as soon as we get to the beginning of 
actual military preparations, and it continues to be of primary importance 
down to the end of the Battle of Senlac. The high authority of William of 
Poitiers, as a contemporary and seemingly an eyewitness, is somewhat 
balanced by his constant strain of panegyric on William and by his no less 
constant sacrifice of chronological order to the demands of his rhetoric. 
Wace, the honest and painstaking inquirer of the next century, has been 
valuable before, and he becomes still more valuable now. His contempo- 
raries and fdlow-poets, Benoit in Erench and the writer of the Draco Norman- 
niouB in Latin, are in every way inferior to him. We are now also reinforced 
by another important narrative on the Norman side, the “ Carmen de BeUo 
Hastingensi” by Guy, Bishop of Amiens (see above, p. 136), printed in 
Giles’ Scriptor«s Rerum Gestarum WiUelmi Conquestoris, in the Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes, and in the Monumenta Historica Britannica. This poem 
is referred to, and coupled with William of Poitiers, by William of Jumidges, 
or rather by his continuator (vii. 44) ; “ Si quis vero plenius ilia ndsse de- 
siderat, librum Willehni Pictavensis, Luxoviormn Archidiaconi, eadem gesta, 
sicut copiose, ita eloquent! sermone afi&tim continentem, l^t. Edidit 
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some hesitation, zealously taken up by his own people, ohap.xv. 
while volunteers flocked eagerly to his muster from the 
territories of all the neighbouring princes. We have seen 
his undertaking receive the highest of religious sanctions 
in the blessing of the Roman PontiE Had the enterprise 
been one against Anjou or France, warfare would have 
begun long before the season of the year which we have 
now reached. But William’s present warfare was aimed 
at a realm whose insular position shielded it at least for 
a while. England could be reached only by sea, and the 
Normandy of those days had ceased to be a naval power. 

The army destined to undertake the conquest of England 
had to be carried across the channel. A vast fleet was 
therefore needed, and a fleet had to be created for the 
purpose. The creation of that fleet was the work of the Formation 
summer of the great year, while King Harold of England Sfoman 
was so carefiilly guarding his southern coasts,^ As soon 
as the undertaking was finally determined on, the woods 1066, 
of Normandy began to be felled,^ and the havens of 

prseterea eS.dem materia opus non contemnendum Guido Episcopus Ambia- 
nensis, heroico metro exaratum,” So Orderic, 503 D j “Be cujus [GuiUelmi 
Begis] probitate, et exiiniis moiibus ac prosperis eventibus et strenuis ad- 
mirandisque actibus GuiUelmus Pictavinus, Lexoviensis Archidiaoonus, 
affluenter tractavit, et Ubrum polito senuone et magni sensus profunditate 
praeclarum edidit. Ipse siquidem prssdicti Begis capellanus longo tempore 
exstitit, et ea quse oculis suis viderit et qmbus interfueiit longo rdatu vel 
copioso indubitanter enudeare studuit, quamvis librum usque ad finem 
B^s adversis casibus impeditus perducere nequiyerit. Guido etiam prsesul 
Ambianensis metiicum carmen edidit, quo Maronem et Papinium gesta 
beroum pangentes imitatus Sesalacium bellum descripsit, Heraldtm mtu~ 
perana et cmdemnane, Guillermum vero collaudans et magnificamy This is at 
least as true of the Archdeacon as it is of the Bishop Gu/s work however 
is useful for the details of the voyage and the battle, and for some of the 
events after the battle. With these Norman accounts we have of course 
to compare the short narratives in our own Chronicles and in Florence; 
some particular facts of importance may also be gleaned from William of 
Malmesbury, from the Waltham writer De Invmtione, and from others 
of the subsidiary authors. 

^ See above, p. 326. 

® The cutting down of the trees is graphically shown in the Tapestry, 
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Normandy resounded with the axes and hammers of car- 
penters and ship-builders.^ A large proportion of the 
ships were the offerings of the great barons and prelates 
of the land.2 William Pitz-Osbern, who had been the 
first man in Normandy to pledge himself to the enterprise, 
now redeemed his pledge by the gifb of sixty ships. The 
same large number was contributed by Roger of Mont- 
gomery and by Roger of Beaumont, and also by Hugh of 
Avranches, the future Earl of Chester. Fifty ships, with 
sixty knights, formed the contingent of Hugh of Mont- 
fort. Two less famous men, Fulk the Lame and Gerald 
the Seneschal,® contributed forty each. The gift of Walter 


pi. 8. This beginning at the beginning reminds one of Odysseus when 
about to leave KalypsS’s island; odrdp d rd/tf'ero dovpa (Od. v. 243), 

and seemingly we may add, Sows di ol i^vvro ipyov. 

^ They may be seen at work in the Tapestry. Wace too (11473) gives 
a vivid account ; 


''Fevres 4 charpentiers manda; Cheviles fere et boiz doler, 

Dune v 4 issiez a grams esforz Nes et esquiz apareilHer, 

Par Normendie Ji. toz li porz, Veiles estendre, mast dreoier 

Mairrien atraire h fust porter, A grant entente et h grant cost.” 

Of. the great speedh of Bikaiopolis in the Achamians, 471 et seqq., espe- 
cially 526 et seqq. ; rh veitpiov 5 ’ aS Kwriojv itXjarovfiivojy, 

. * Ord. Vxt. 494 A, “ In NenstriSk multse naves cum utensflibus diligenter 
paratsB sunt, quibus fabiicandis derici et laid studiis et sumptibus adhibitis 
pariterintenderunt.” Wace (1x304) names some of the contributors, and 
a fuller list is printed in Lord Lyttelton’s" Appendix, i. 463, and in Giles, 
Scriptfc. Will. Conq. ai, 

^ I cannot identify Fulk the Lame, who seems not to occur in Domesday. 
A Fulk of Pannes signs a charter in the Cartulary of the Holy Trinity at 
Bouen (p. 465), and a Fulk of Caldri was a benefactor of the same house 
in 1084 (p. 466). As his charter is confirmed by King Philip and not by 
William, he was doubtless a Frenchman. Gerald the Seneschal ('' Dapifer,” 
''SenescaUus”) signs a dharter of Roger of Montgomery (p. 442) on bdialf 
of the Trinity monastery at Rouen in this very year (''anno dominie® 
incamationis mlxv, tunc sdlicet quando Normannorum Dux Guillelmus 
cum dassico apparatu ultra mare erat profecturus”). He is perhaps the 
same as Gerald the Marshal (Marescalcus) who appears in the Suffolk 
Domesday (438 h) as holding a former possession of Earl .ffl^gar. In the 
same Cartulary (p. 451) we find the donation of a companion of William, 
who seems to have been mortally wounded or worn, ont in the campaign ; 
"E 4 . tempestate qu 4 . Guillelmus, Dux Normannorom egr^us, cum dassico 
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Giffard was thirty ships with a hundred knights. The same chap. xv. 
number of ships, with their crews, were supplied by Vul- 
grin, the pious and peaceful Bishop of Le Mans. He, we 
are told, was specially zealous in the Duke’s cause, ^ looking 
on him doubtless as the champion of Rome and of Christen- 
dom. But greater even than these great contingents were 
the gifts of the Duke^s own kinsfolk, of the members of 
the ducal house no less than of those sons of his mother 
whom his bounty had so lavishly enriched. A hundred and 
twenty ships, the largest offering in the whole list, were 
the contribution of the Count of Mortain. A gift second 
only to that of his brother, a gift of a hundred ships,® 
was the contribution of the Bishop of Bayeux. William of 
Evreux gave eighty, Robert of Eu sixty. The monk 
Nicolas, the son of Duke Richard the Third, now Abbot 
of the great house of Saint Ouen, gave twenty ships with 
a hundred knights. Others of less degree gave one ship 
or more, according to their means.^ And among these was 
another monk, of less lofty birth, but of higher personal 
renown, than the princely Abbot of Saint Ouen^s. A 
single ship with twenty knights was the offering of Re- Remigius 

of £^6C8JXlp^ 

migius, then almoner of the house of E&amp,^ but who first Bidiop 
was in aftertimes to be the last Bishop of the ancient see 
of Dorchester, the first who placed his throne on the lordly 
steep of more famous Lincoln, But one gift, though the 
gift of a single ship only, had a value beyond aU others in 
the eyes of the Duke. The ship which was destined for 

apparatu ingentique exercitu Anglonuu terrain expetiit, quidam miles, 
nomine Osmundus de Bodes, cum aJiis iUuc profectus, et languore correptus 
atque ad extrema perductus, pro animse suse remedio, dedit Sanctse Trini* 
tati omnem dedmam tense suse in aJodio,” &o. 

* Roman de Rou, 11309. *'Mult voleit li Dus avander.” 

® So the list in Lyttelton j Wace (11305) cuts down Odo’s gift to forty. 

^ ''Extra has naves .... habuit Dux a quibusdam suis hominibus, 
secundum possibilitatem unius navis cujusque, multas alias naves.” 

^ "A Romo vel Rumi eleemosynario Fescanni, postea Episcopo Lin- 
colniensi, unam navem cum xx. militibus.” 
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his own use, the ship which was to bear William and his 
fortune,^ was the offering of the conjugal love of the 
Duchess Matilda. This chosen vessel bore the name of 
the Mora, a name not very easy to explain. Either at its 
prow or at its stem it bore the likeness of a boy wrought 
in gold blowing an ivory horn pointing towards England.^ 
The whole number of the fleet thus gathered together 
is variously stated. The lowest reckoning gives the exact 
number as six hundred and ninety-six; the largest of those 
accounts which are at all credible raises it to an indefinite 
number above three thousand.® Exaggeration is always to 


^ Plut. Caes. 38. ’'lOt, i<pri, 7ewo?e, T(5\jtta /ca 2 (iijBiv Kataapa 

^epeis /eat Kattrapos ttJx’?*' <rvfiirXiov<fca/» 

® Lyttelton, i. 464. " Matildis, postea Eegina, ejusdem Bucis uxor, ad 
honorem Buds fedt efBd navem quae vocabatur Mora, in qu^ ipse Bux 
vectus est. In prorS, ejusdem navis fecit fieri eadem Matildis infantulum de 
atiro, dextro indice monstrantem Angliam, et sinistrd. manu imprimentem 
cornu ebumeum ori.” Wace’s account (11594) is somewbat different ; 

"Sor li chief de la nef devant, Verz Engleterre out son viaire, 

Ke marinier apelent brant, Et ht ftseit semblant de traire. 

Out de coivre fet un enftnt, Ki kel part ke la nef coreit, 

Saete et arc tendu portant, Semblant de traire avant fasdt.” 

In the Tapestry, pi. 9, the child with his horn is plain enough, and he looks 
towards England ; but he is at the stem of the ship, and not at the prow, 
and in his left band he beaoia a pennon. 

* The most exact account is that of Wace (11564), who heard the number 
fix>m his father ; 

"Maiz jo oi dire a mon pere, A porter aimes b hemeis. 

Bien m’en sovint, maiz varlet ere, E 30 en escript ai trovd, 

Ke set cenz n 6 s, quatre mdns, furent, Ne sai dire s’est verity, 

Quant de Saint-Yaleri s’esmurent, Ke il i out treis miles nes 
Ke n^s, ke batels, ke esqueis Ki porterent yeiles b tr^s,” 

This exactness reminds one of ^schylus* reckoning in the Persians, 333- 
335. ' With this nearly agrees the account of Hugh of Eleuiy (Perfcz, ix. 390) ; 
" Willehnus copiosum adunavit exercitum, et cumseptingentis navibus eo navi- 
gavit.” William of Poitiers (i 25) naturally has his head full of Agamemnon ; 
" Memorat antiqua Gi^da Atridem Agamemnona ftatemos thaiamos ultum 
ivisse miUe navibus . protestamur nos Willelmum diadema regium requisisse 
pluribus.” William of Jumibges (vii. 34) makes the number "ad tria 
miUia.” Benoit (37004) slightly improves on this ; 

" Si ont treis mile nefs au meins ; 

Be ce nos fait I’autor certains.” 
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be looked for in such accounts ; but so great a difference ghap. xv. 
can hardly be accounted for wholly by exaggeration. It is 
evident that our different accounts follow different ways of 
reckoning; some, for instance, seem to count only the 
ships strictly so called, while others reckon also the small 
craft of every kind. The ships, after all, were only large (Character 
open boats with a single mast and sail, and with a smaller 
boat attached. It is plain that they were designed almost 
wholly for transport, and they do not seem to have in any 
way equalled those mighty horses of the sea^ which had 
borne Swegen and Cnut to the conquest of England. 

But while William was thus busily pressing his warlike wniiam’s 
preparations, he was, no less characteristically, largely 
occupied with ecclesiastical affairs. Indeed the 
champion of the saints and of their honour, the armed 
missionary who was setting forth to convert the stiffnecked 
islanders from the error of their ways, was bound, more 
than ever, to show himself a faithful nursing-father to the 
Church at home. In a court or council which the Duke Council at 
held at Bonneville in the month of J une two important 
ecclesiastical appointments were made. Two great abbeys 
needed chiefs. The chair of Saint Evroul was void by the 
death of Abbot Osbern, and the new monastery of Saint 
Stephen was now far enough advanced toward perfection 
for the brotherhood to be regularly organized under an 
Abbot. The monks of Saint Evroul petitioned the Duke Appoint- 
for the appointment of a new head of their body. William, mShot at 
after consulting with the diocesan Hugh of Lisieux, placed 
the pastoral staff in the "hand of the Prior Mainer, who 

So in Draco Normannicus (i. 1329) William is made to say; 

“ Non tamen est nobis regionum copia par^a, 

Quum ter mille rates impleat ista phalanx.” 

Gaimar (5248) goes beyond all of them. The French, as he calls them, have 
bien unze mil ne&.” Another reading makes it only nine thousand. 

‘ See vol. i, p. 319 for the *'y?S-hengestas.” Of. the Chronicles, 1003. 
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presently received the abbatial benediction from the Bishop.^ 
But a greater than Mainer was on this same day advanced 
from the second to the highest rank in monastic digniiy. 
It was at this court at Bonneville that the renowned Prior 
of Bee, the future Primate of Canterbury, the man whose 
acute and busy spirit made him well nigh the soul of his 
master’s enterprise, became the first chief of his master’s 
great foundation. The scruples of the great scholar and 
diplomatist had at last been overcome, and in the same 
hour in which Mainer received the staff of Saint Evroul, 
Lanfranc also received the staff of the still more famous 
house of Saint Stephen.® The policy of pushing on 
the two great expiatory foundations at this particular 
moment is obvious. The champions of the Church must, 
as far as might be, wipe out all memory of their former 
sin. William must set out on his holy enterprise with 
perfectly clean hands, and Matilda must be able to lift up 
hands no less clean as she prayed for his safety and victory 
before the altars which she had reared. Indeed, even with- 
out this overwhelming motive, the eve of so great and 
hazardous an undertaking was a moment which specially 
called for works of devotion of every kind, and we have seen 
that it was so felt by others in Normandy besides the Duke 
and Duchess,® At this time therefore, besides the organi- 
zation of William’s foundation under its first and greatest 
Abbot, the material fabric of Matilda’s foundation was so 

^ Ord. Yit. 494 B. '^Denique hortatu Hugonis Episcopi alioruiuque 
sapieutum Mainerium Priorem elegit, eique per pastoralem baculum ex- 
teiiorem curam tradidit, et prsedicto antistiti ut ea quse sibi de spirittian 
ciarS. competebant suppleret prsecepit.” Here again we get a good illus- 
tration of the relations between Church and State in Normandy, and no bad 
comment on our own thirty-seventh Article. 

^ Ib. ^'Eodem die Dux Domnum Lan&ancum Beccensium Priorem 
coram se adesse imperavit, eique abbatiam quam ipse Dux inh onore Sancti 
Stephan! protomartyris apud Cadomum honorabiliter fundaverat commen- 
davit.” 

* See the charter of Roger of Montgomery quoted above, p. 380. 
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eagerly pressed on that the unfinished minster was hallowed chap, xv. 
three days after the appointment of the two Abbots.^ As Dedication 
part of that great ceremony, the ducal pair oJffered on the Dt^e’s 
altar of God an oj0fering more costly than lands or build- 
ings or jewelled ornaments. In a milder sense than that 
in which the words were used by the ancient prophet, they 
gave their first-bom for their transgression, the fruit of 
their bodies for the sin of their souls. The Duke’s eldest 
daughter Cecily, now a child, but in after days to become 
a renowned Abbess of her mother’s foundation, was dedi- 
cated by her parents as a virgin set apart for God’s service.^ 

It was not however till nine years later that her lips pro- 
nounced the irrevocable vows.® 

These ecclesiastical ceremonies are the last Norman 
events of a peaceful kind which I have to record during 
this year of wonders. They answer to the ecclesiastical 
events which happened in England at a time a little earlier. 

The establishment of Lanfranc at Saint Stephen’s, the con- 
secration of the minster of the Trinity, answer to King 
Harold’s renewed gifts to Waltham, to his labours for 
ecclesiastical reformation at Ely.^ On each side of the 
Channel the rival princes and their subjects were striving 
to win the favour of Heaven by acts of special devotion. 

We have now to turn away from ecclesiastical, and from all 
other peaceful affairs, to that great struggle between the 
two contending chiefs on the last act of which we are now 
fairly entered. 

^ See above, p. io8, 

^ The charter in GailHa Christiana, xi. 6i, gives the account of her dedi- 
cation ; Prsefatus comes gloriosissimus et uxor ejus cum filiis suis Domino 
eodem die [14 Kal. Jul. 1066] obtulerunt filiam suam Cseciliam nomine, 

Rivente Archiepiscopo Bothomagensi cum cseteris prsesulibus, quatenus in 
eodem loco, Deificse videlicet Trinitatis, Ipsi in habitu religioms perenniter 
serviret.” See Mrs. Grreen’s Princesses, i. 5, 

® Ord. Vit. 548 B. 

* See above, p. 68. 
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At last, in the course of the month of August,^ the Nor- 
man fleet was ready to set sail on its great enterprise. 
William was now to be occupied with war, and with war 
alone. He entrusted the government of the Duchy to 
Matilda, with the help of a council of wise men, at whose 
head stood the famous Eoger of Beaumont. The age of 
Roger made him fitter for counsel than for action ; so he 
tarried at home, while his son went to the war.^ The Dube 
himself hastened to the spot which had been chosen for the 
embarcation. This spot lay close to the scene of one of the ' 
most memorable of William’s exploits. The mouth of the 
Dive, where the fleet of Normandy was now gathered for 
the unprovoked inyasion of England, lies only a few miles 
below that ford of Varaville where the Norman Duke had 
once, in a more righteous cause, dealt so heavy a blow 
against the French invaders of his Duchy, The river 
there pours itself into the sea, under the shelter of heights 
which are a close continuation of the hills from which 
King Henry had looked down to see the slaughter of his 
rear-guard.® The course of the stream has no doubt greatly 
changed ; the harbour, largely blocked up by sand, has lost 

^ As they were delayed a month at the Dive, and a further time at Saint 
Valery, the time of the first assembling of the fleet is carried back to the 
month of August, and not to the last days of the month. See p. 297. 

® Will. Piet. 155. ^rUius [MatUdis] prudentiam viri adjuvere consilio 
utilissimi j in (juibus locum dignitatis piimum tenehat Hogerus de Bello- 
monte . . , ob maturitatem sevi liberior ad negotia quae domi geruntur; 
filio adoleseente . . , officio militari tradito.” On Eoger, see above, p. 288, 
and vol. ii. p. 197. Orderio (708 D) described him as sapiens et mo- 
destus heros, qui dominis suis ducibus Normanniae fidelis semper exstitit.” 
In 666 A he is *'callidus senex.” On William’s possible precautions with 
regard to Maine, see Appendix XT. 

5 @ee above, pp. 174, 176. 
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much of its importance as a harbour, though it is now chvp xv 
awaking to a kind of renewed life in the form of a modern 
watering-place. A large and singular church, still keeping 
its massive central arches of Norman work, is the only piece 
of antiquity which remains in the original small town of 
Dive. A modem column and inscription on the height 
above shows that the historical interest of the spot is not 
forgotten, and the name of the great Duke is still attached 
to the lowly hostelry. In this harbour then the ships were 
gathered; the host lay encamped on the hills, waiting for 
the south wind which was to bear them across to the land 
of promise. The view from those hills is a noble one. To 
the west the eye ranges over the whole low country and 
over the gentler heights which bound it in the extreme 
distance. At the foot of the heights the Dive rolls along 
its winding course, then no doubt pouring itself into the 
sea with a wider and more open flood than it can now boast 
of. Beyond it glistens the Orne, the stream which flowed 
by the rising minsters of Caen, the stream whose flood, 
like Kishon of old,^ had wrought such help for William^s 
cause on the day when he won his spurs at Val-es-dunes.^ 

To the north-east stand forth the rocks which guard the 
entrance to a yet greater stream, the rocks by which Wil- 
liam’s Wiking forefathers had so often sailed to threaten 
the great cities on the Seine, and which now, under Nor- 
man guardianship, served as it were to keep the lord of 
Paris imprisoned within the narrow limits of his inland 
realm. 

The south wind for which William so eagerly waited was 
as slow in coming as the east wind which was so eagerly 
looked for, when a later William was waiting to set forth 
for the shores of England on a widely different errand.® 

The fleet was kept for a whole month at the mouth of the Delay at 

the Dive, 

‘ Jwdges V. 21. 2 See vol. ii. p. 260. 

® See Macaulay, ii. 465. 
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Dive,^ and the panegyrist of William grows eloquent on the 
wonderful good order and peaceable demeanour of the 
host which had, no doubt most unwillingly, to bear this 
untoward delay. The excellence of the Bute’s commis- 
sariat is set forth in such glowing colours that we cannot 
help longing to know the details of his arrangements. 
The whole army, we are told, received regular pay and 
regular provisions during the month which was thus 
doomed to inactivity All plunder was forbidden, and we 
are told that William’s orders to this eiBfect were carried out 
with a degree of success which seems incredible. The in- 
habitants of the surrounding country learned to pass without 
fear among the motley host, a host made up not only of their 
own countrymen but of adventurers from every province of 
Gaul.^ The flocks and herds fed undisturbed in their 
pastures ; the ripening corn remained alike uncut and un- 
trampled by the dangerous visitors.^ In all this there is 
doubtless much of the exaggeration of a professed panegy- 
rist. But we can well believe that the strong will of the 
great William was really able to keep a greater degree of 
good order among the mixed multitude which he com- 
manded than a lesser man might have found the means 
of keeping even among an army of his own subjects. 

The numbers of the host which William had now assem- 

^ Will. Piet. 122. ‘‘Ventorum incommoditas ad Portum Divas detinebat 
mora menstrua.” Ord. Vit. 500 A. ‘‘Olassis Normannorum spatio . . . 
imius mensis in ostio Divas vicinisque portubus Nothum [Notmn, sc.] 
praestolata est.” 

^ WiU. Piet. u. s. ^'BapizJl onmi interdieta, stippeudio ipsius millia 
militum quinquaginta alebantur . . . . ea iUius temperantia fiiit ac pm- 
dentia.” 

^ Ib. Homo imbecillis aut inermis equo eantans qua libuit veetabatur, 
tuxmas militiun cemens, non exboixescens.” 

* Ib. ^^Militibus et bospitibus abunde sumptus ministrabatur, nemini 
zapere quippiam eoneedebatur, Provincialium into armenta vd greges 
paseebantur seu per eampestria, sen per tesqua. Segetes £alcem cultoiis 
intaetae ezpeetabant, quas nee attiivlt superba equitum efiusio, nec demessuit 
pabidator.” 
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bled are as variously stated as the number of the ships chap. xv. 
which were to carry them. The sum total is commonly 
given at sixty thousand, or even more ; but there are Ham’s 
authorities which bring it as low as fourteen thousand.^ army. 
Here, as in the case of the ships, while we must allow for 
error and exaggeration^ we must also allow for dijfferent 
systems of reckoning. The higher amount may be meant 
to take in all the armed men of every class, while the 
lower may give only the number of knights — ^what in the 
military language of a later age would have been called 
the number of lances^ In the history of all ages nothing 
is so little trustworthy as the figures which profess to 
set before us the numbers of armies. And I fear that 
the exact number, or even any near approach to the exact 
number, either of the Norman invaders or of the English 
defenders, is one of the things which the historian must, 
however unwillingly, leave uncertain. 

It was while the Norman fleet was still at the mouth of Spies sent 
the Dive, while the whole southern coast of England was so 
strongly guarded by the watchful care of Harold, ^ that an 
incident is said to have happened, which, though it has 
been mixed up with events not belonging to it in date, is 
most likely not without some foundation in fact. The 
King of the English, among his precautions for the defence 
of the country,^ did not forget to seek for such knowledge 

^ The CShronide of Saint Maxentins (Labb^, ii. 21 1) says, "Fertnr 
habuisse in exercitu suo quatuordecim milUa hominTim.” But WilHain of 
Poitiers, in the passage just quoted, speaks of ^'miUia militum quinqua- 
gintaj” and afterwards he makes WiUiam (128) say that he wiU fight 
Haxold, “tametsi decern sola milHa virorum haberem, quales ad sexaginta 
adduxi.” Orderic (500 B) gives him ''quinquaginta nnilit.nTvi 
cum copia peditum.” A good deal turns on the ambiguous word “miles.” 

But Hugh of Fleuiy (Pertz, ix. 390) says, “In prodio habuit pr»&tus 
Willehnus in agmine suo centum quinquaginta miHa hominum.” 

® See above, p. 326. 

® It is now that WilHam of Poitiers (123) gives that notice of Hardd’s 
preparations which I referred to above, p. 338; “Heraldus . . . caHide 
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One is enemy. He sent spies across to the mouth of the Dive. 
bSore^Wil- Ooie of them was seized and led before the Duke. We are 
not told whether William followed the magnanimous or 
^ toeSen example of Xerxes ^ in showing the English- 

ing mes- man the whole strength and numbers of the Norman host; 

but he at least sent him home unhurt, though charged with 
a threatening message to his sovereign. When the spy 
strove to hide his errand under some of the usual subter- 
fuges,^ William showed him at once that no disguises could 
avail with him. Harold might forbear to waste his gold 
and silver in paying spies to search out William’s resources; 
sooner than Harold looked for, he would himself come as 
his own messenger, and would teach him on his own soil 
Wimani’s what the power of Normandy was.^ And it was bow, we 
are told, that the Duke made that most singular compari- 
son between himself and his rival of which I have already 
spoken. He had promised away all the goods of Harold 
beforehand, while Harold had not the strength of mind 

Bubomatos transmisit exploratores.” This sort of expression, and some of 
the words presently put into William’s mouth ('* Non indiget Heraldus auri 
Bui vel azgenti jacturS. tuam aliorumque fidem atque soUertiam emere”), 
might lead one to fancy that these spies were Norman subjects won over by 
English gold. But the word ''transmisit” seems to forbid this notion. The 
truth is that William’s panegyrist cannot understand the position of an 
Englishman faithfully serving the English King. 

^ Herod, vii. 146. 

^ Will. Piet. 123. '^Quorum deprehenso uni, caussamque sui adventds 
qu& prsBceptum est specie obtegere conato, Dux fl-mmi sm magnitudinem 
prodidit,” 

® Ib. ''Quid consulatur, quid apparetur apud nos, certior eum quam 
velit, et opinione ejus citior, index, quippe mea praesentia, docebit.” This 
"index” is exaefiy the aM$ dyyeXos of Herodotus. 

It is here that William of Poitiers brings in those fears and hesitations 
among the Normans, which, as I have said elsewhere (see above, p. 295, 
and Appendix Z), dearly belong to another part of the story William is 
made to tell the spy that he vdll be in England within a year, and the Nor- 
mans say that it is impossible that a fleet should be got ready within the 
year. This language could not have been used at a moment when the fleet 
was ready to sail, and was simply waiting for a fair wind. 
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to promise anything of his.^ He goes on to say that chap, xv. 
Harold would fight only to keep what he had wrongfully 
seized, while he would fight to win possession of the gift 
of his departed friend which he had earned by his services 
towards him.^ Success was certain ; the fleet was of such 
a number as to be fully enough for any purpose that was 
needed, while he was not cumbered with any useless multi- 
tude of ships. And, as for the army, the fate of campaigns 
was decided, not by the number of armies, but by their 
valour.® 


A month was thus lost at the Dive,^ and yet the south 
wind came not. The Duke at last resolved to change his 
position and his place of embarcation. He had many good 
reasons for doing so. Had he stayed much longer in his 
first quarters, his supplies would most likely have foiled 
him, and he would no longer have been able to keep back 
his troops, especially the foreign mercenaries, from plunder. 
Meanwhile the same failure of provisions which William 
merely dreaded had actually defeated all the schemes of the 
English King. While William lay at the mouth of the 
Dive, Harold’s great fleet and army, which had so long 
guarded the English coast, was finally disbanded, and the 
mass of the ships went back to London.® It had in fact 
been a sort of involuntary struggle between the two rivak, 
which could keep an army for a longer time on foot without 
fighting or plundering. In this struggle William had suc- 
ceeded. The host with which Harold had lined the whole 
West-Saxon coast was doubtless far larger than the host 
which William had gathered at a single haven of Nor- 
mandy. But William’s host, gathered from all parts of 
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^ See above, p. 282. 

® Win. Piet. 124. ‘‘Prseterea, ne rapinam amittat ille pugnabit, nos 
quse dono accepimus, benefleiis comparavimus, requirimus ” 

^ lb. '' Virtute melius quam numero militum bella gerantur.” 

* Ord. Vit. 500 ‘^Spatio unius mensis.” ® See above, p 339. 
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Gaul, was far more largely made up of professional soldiers 
than Harold’s. It contained a far smaller proportion of the 
general levies of the country, eager to return to their homes 
and harvests. It is no wonder that the endurance of Wil- 
liam’s army outlasted the endurance of the army of Harold. 
But William had doubtless by this time exhausted the sup- 
plies afforded by the lands near the Dive, and he found it 
expedient to remove to quarters whose resources were still 
untouched. And the disbanding of Harold’s fleet and army 
supplied another motive equally strong. Now that the 
shores of England were left comparatively defenceless, now 
that the English fleet no longer rode triumphantly in the 
Channel, it became a matter of importance with William 
to be nearer to the English shores, ready to sweep down on 
any unguarded spot at any favourable moment. William 
therefore took advantage of a west wind^ to hasten from the 
Dive to a point which far more closely threatened the southern 
shores of England, He passed by the mouth of the Seine 
and by the whole coast of Upper Normandy, and took up 
his position at a spot beyond the limits of his own imme- 
diate dominion, within the territories of his now faithful 
vassal Guy of Ponthieu.^ Near the mouth of the broad 
estuary of the Somme, on a low height overhanging the 
water,® stood a minster, commemorating the good deeds of 
Walaric, a saint of Merowingian times who had done much 
to evangelize the still heathen lands of Northern Gaul.^ 

^ WiU. Piet. 124. tota dassis providexxtissime exomata ab ostio 

Divas viciiusque portubus, ubi Notnm quo transnaitterent diutius exspec- 
tavere, Zepbyii flatu in stationem Sancti Walerici delata est,*’ So Ord. Vit. 
jsoo A. 

^ On the homage of Guy to William for Ponthieu see above, p. 157. He 
now also held lands in Normandy itself. See p. 226. 

® The position is well marked by Guy of Amiens, 52 ; 

''Desuper est castrum quoddam sancti Walarid.” 

^ Something about the early history of Saint Valery may be gleaned from 
the work of M. Lefils, Histme Civile, PoliU^ue, et Sdigieim de Saint-Valerg 
et dvb Comte du Vimeu (Abbeville, 1858), but the book is vastly inferior 
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Like so many other foundations originally secular, it had chap. xv. 
seen its canons give way to monks, and the monastery now 
ranked high among foundations of its own class. Near its 
gate a small town had arisen, bearing, like the abbey itself, 
the name of its ancient patron, but in a form which French 
pronunciation had moulded into a likeness to the great 
Valerian house of Eome. The Abbey of Saint Valery, like 
many other monasteries, had suffered through its own re- 
nown ,* the relies of its founder had been carried off by the 
pious theft of a Count of Flanders, and had been restored by 
the pious intercession of a Duke of the French.^ ^Like many 
other monasteries too, the duty of its defence had given 
a title to a line of temporal nobles. The Advocates of Saint The Advo- 
Valery were powerful lords ; one of them, as we have seen, 
had married a daughter of Normandy, and a younger 
branch of his race filled a high and honourable place among 
the great houses of the Norman land,^ Of this famous Descrip- 
abbey the vast encircling wall still remains, but the remains 
of the church are small, and of a date somewhat later than 
the days with which we are concerned. But the ancient 
town, rising, with its parish church, above the modern 
port which has arisen rather higher up the river, still re- 
tains its walls and gateways and general mediaeval look in 
singular perfection. Below, immediately on the coast, 
stands a ruined tower of rude work, to which an inaccurate 
or misunderstood legend has attached the name of Harold 

to the excellent local works which have helped me so much in NTonnan 
matters. On Saint Walaric or Valezy himsdf, see p. 21. 

^ As the stoiy appears in the Life of Burchard of Vend6me (Duchfesne, Eer. 

Franc, iv. 121), the Count of Flanders concerned is the younger Amulf, 
and the restoration is brought about by the induence of King Bobert and 
the personal agency of Count Burchard. But this account is very confused. 

The body was really carried off by the dider Amulf, and the restoration was 
effected in 981 by Hugh Capet, who also changed the secular canons of 
Saint Valery into monks. See the Belatio in Mabillon, Act. Ord. Ben. 
vii. 546. 

® See above, p. 131. 
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of England.^ The spot, even apart from its historical as- 
sociations, is in eveiy way striking. The broad estuary, 
the wooded heights above it, the ancient and the modern 
town, unite to form a singularly varied landscape. It was 
here, on the wide expanse of water into which the mouth 
of the great Picard river spreads itself, that the fleet of 
William rode^ still waiting for the long-looked-for south 
wind which should at once bear him and his host to the 
shores of Sussex. Its numbers seem to have been some- 
what lessened from the numbers, whatever those numbers 
were^ of the fleet which had been gathered at the mouth of 
the Dive, We hear of losses from shipwreck, and of losses 
from desertion and, as we have seen, it is not impossible 
that we ought to add losses from at least partial actions 
with English ships.® At any rate, from what cause soever, 
a good many men were missing from William’s muster ; 
and we are told that he imitated the well-known stratagem 
of Xerxes,^ by causing the recovered bodies of the drowned 
men to be buried as secretly as might be, lest the know- 
ledge of their losses might serve to dishearten his followers.® 
Still the wind was not favourable; the west wind had 
brought the fleet to Saint Valery, but the south wind was 
not yet willing to bring it to any English haven. All the 

^ See Leffls, p. 64. I will not enter into any controversy as to the date 
of the so called Tower of Harold, or as to the origin of its name. It may be 
called after some other Harold, or the name may be, as M. Lefils suggests, 
a corruption of something quite dijfferent. But in any case it was not, what 
the legend makes it, the place of the imprisonment of Harold the son of 
Godwine, which was undoubtedly at Beaurain. See above, p. 224. 

® Win. Piet. 226. ''Princeps, quern neque mora sive contrarietas venti, 
neque teiribflia naufhigia, neque pavida fuga multorum qui fldem spopon- 
derant, frangere praevalent.” 

^ See above, p 339. I am by no means dear that some trace of these 
engagements, probably of no great importance, may not lurk in tlie “ pavida 
fuga” of William of Poitiers. See Appendix DD. 

* Herod viii. 24. 

® Will, Pict. 125. “Quin et consilio adversitatibus obvius, submersorum 
interitus quantum poterat ocedtavit, latentius tumulando.” 
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time then that Harold was engaged in his great Northern chap. xv. 
march and in his victory at Stamfordbridge, William was 
still lying inactive in his second naval quarters at the 
mouth of the Somme. 

But with William time was never idle; he had ever^eai^ 
at his command the resources of both worlds to fill up ^^or- 
any time of constrained inaction. He was even Daore^^®^^ 
bound to respect the property of his allies and vassals c^mo- 
than to respect that of his own subjects. He occupied 
himself as diligently in care for his commissariat at Saint 
Valery as he had done at the Dive.^ By constant ex- 
hortations he kept up the spirits of those of his men who 
were already beginning to shrink from the enterprise.® 

And the champion of the Church, the pious leader of the 
great expedition for the second conversion of the erring 
English, was not likely to be sparing at such a moment 
in those means of spiritual excitement of which he so well 
knew the value. Prayers and sacred rites of every kind 
were employed, in order to move Heaven to send the 
looked-for wind which should waft its seiwants to do its 
bidding beyond the sea. The Duke himself was unwearied 
in his devotions within the minster of Saint Valery, nor 
did he pay less regard to the outside of the temple than 
to the inside. His eyes were ever watching the weather- 
cock on the minster tower; when he saw it pointing to 
the south, his heart was downcast and his eyes were filled 
with tears, but the least turn in the opposite direction 
again kindled his hopes. Still the wind came not; the 
sky was cloudy; the weather was cold and rainy; for 
fifteen days all the powers of the air seemed steadily bent 
against the enterprise.® At last recourse was had to a 

^ Will Piet. 125. Commeatum indies augendo inopiam lemvit.” 

® Ib. Ad hoc hortamine diverse retraxit exterritos, animavit paventes.” 

2 Wid. Amb. 54 ; 

** Nam ter quinque dies compldsti fimbus illis, 

Exspectans summi Judicis auxilium. 
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ceremony of special solemnity, one which, it was thought, 
could not fail to wring the long-wished-for boon from the 
saints and from their Creator. At the request of the 
Duke and his army, the Abbot and monks of Saint Valery 
came forth from their church in solemn procession, bearing 
the shrine which held the wonder-working body of their 
glorified patron. A carpet was spread on the ground, and 
the shrine was exposed to the gaze of the army, awaiting 
their devotions and their offerings. The Duke and all his 
host knelt in prayer for the withdrawal of the adverse 
breeze and the sending of one more favourable. Nor was 
their bounty less than their faith; the shrine of Saint 
Valery was hidden by the pieces of money showered down 
as offerings by his worshippers.^ 

The devotion and the pious liberality of the Norman 
host did not pass unrewarded. The prayers and the gifts 
of William and his followers did their work. The costly 
offerings at Caen, the crowning act of devotion at Saint 

Ecdesifliii sancti devotlb mente frequentans, 

Hli pura dabas mgeminaudo preces. 

Inspicis et tempH gsdluB quit yeriitur aurSl ; 

Auster si ^irat, Isstus abinde redis : 

Si subito Boreas Austnun diveridt et arcet, 

EfEbsis lacximis fletibus ora rigas. 

Pesolatus eras : &igtts &ciebat et imber, 

Et polus obtectus nubibus et pluviis.” 

The edition in the Monumenta Bistorica Britannica has ''ter quinque dies,” 
while those of Giles and Michd have "turn quinque.” The fonner reading 
is obviously right, as explaining the expression in v, 53 of "longa diffi- 
ciHsque mora.” With William's looking at the weathercock, compare the 
passage of Macaulay referred to in p. 387. 

^ These last details come from Wace, 11579 ; 

" Poiz unt tant li covent pr 4 i 4 Oil ki debveieiit mer passer ; 

He la chasse Saint-Yaleri Tant i ont tuit deniers ofrext, 

Mistrent as chams sor un tapi. Tot li cors saint en ont covert.” 

Als cors saint vinrent tuit orer 

The bringing out of the body of the saint, which evidently made a deep 
impression, is also recorded by WiUiam of Poitiers (125), Orderic (500 B), 
and William of Malmesbury (iii. 238). Guy of Amiexijs, whom we should 
have expected to be eloquent on the subject, holds his peace. 
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Valeiy^ at last availed to release the new Agamemndn from chap, xv, 
his unwilling sojourn at another Aulis/ In the milder 
belief of William’s age the virginity of Cecily was an 
offering more acceptable to Heaven than the bloody sacri- 
fice of Iphigeneia. And at last so many prayers were 
heard. On Wednesday the twenty-seventh of September, 
two days after Harold’s victory at Stamfordbridge, the 
south wind blew.^ 

The camp was in a tumult of joy and thankfulness. The The em- 
wished-for hour was at last come. England and its spoils 
seemed to lie before them, ready to be grasped by the 
hands of the champions of the Church and of the Norman 
saints. Men were seen everywhere lifting up their hands 
to heaven, exhorting one another and rejoicing that the 
hours of weariness were over, that the moment of action 
at last had come.® In the midst of the general joy came 
the Duke’s orders for immediate embarcation. William, 
as eager by temper as he was cautious by reflexion, was 
foremost in urging his followers to hasten on board their 
vessels, and to lose no time in making for the promised 

* Wflliam of Poitiers has his head full of Agamenmdn and of Xerxes, 
but this obvious analogy does not seem to have occurred to him. Yet who 
can help thinking of the northern blasts, the vyoat drrb ^rpdjiovos fJtoXovaou 
(j^sch. Ag. 185 et seqq.), which delayed the fleet of the Achaians, and of 
the sacriflce by which alone help could be gained ? 

^ All our accounts directly connect the favourable wind with the religious 
ceremony which had just been performed. "William of Poitiers (125) de- 
scribes the rite, and immediately adds, ‘^Spirante dein aursL exspectata.” 

So Ordeiic (500 B) ; “ Denique dum prosper ventus multorum votis optatus, 

Deo volente, subito spiravit.” William of Malmesbury (iii. 238) is, if pos- 
sible, still more emphatic; ^'Nec mora intercessit, quin prosper flatus car- 
basa impleret.’* Guy of Amiens (70), not mentioning the special ceremony, 
attributes the change of weather to William’s prayers generally; 

Yelle tuum tandem pius ut Deus est miseratus. 

Pro votoque tibi suppeditavit opus,” 

^ WiU. Piet. 125. "Voces cum manibus in codum gratifleantes, ac simul 
tumultus invicem indtans toUitur.” Both this writer and Guy of Amiens 
give very full and vivid accounts of the voyage. 
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the unknown sea and of the unknown land, the dread of the 
wealth of England and of the might of her defenders,® had 
all passed away. The Norman warriors were so clearly 
the favourites of Heaven, the sign which they had just 
received so clearly showed that their cause was the cause 
of righteousness, that doubt and fear no longer lingered in 
the mind of any man. Men rushed to the shore ;® one man 
exhorted his followers, another his comrades; each was 
eager to be first on board, to he foremost in the holy work. 
The captain outstripped his soldiers ; the soldier outstripped 
his companions; men left behind them their goods and 
their necessary stores, having one fear only before their 
eyes, lest by any mishap they should themselves be left 
behind.^ Some bore on their shoulders the swords, the 
spears, the coats of mail, which would be needed on the 
other side of the water. Some yoked themselves to wag- 
gons loaded with spears, and loaded also with casks of 
wine. This last was the only kind of provision of which 
any great quantity seems to have been thought needful ; 
conquered England was to find the rest.® Some were busy 

^ Will, Piet. 125. "Increpat atque vrget inpuppes ardens vehementia 
Duels, si quos uUateuus moram neetere uotat.” 

* See above, p. 295. 

® Will, Piet, u. s. “Terra quam properantissime deseritur, dubium 
iter quam eupientissime initur.” So Guy of Amiens, 78 ; , 

“ Protinus una fuit mens omnibus, sequa voluntas. 

Jam bene pacato credere se pelago. 

Quamquam diversi tamen adsunt Isetificati ; 

Nee mora, quisque suum cunit ad officium.” 

^ Will* Piet. 125, “Eo celeritatis motu impdluntur, ut quum armi- 
gerum hie, socium indamet ille, plerique immemores dientum, aut socio- 
rum, aut rerum necesaariarum, id solum, ne rdinquantur, cogitant et 
festinant.” 

® Tapestry, pi. 9. “Isti portant armas ad naves, et hie trahunt carrum 
cum vino et armis.” We sball hear presently of the nature of the drink, at 
least on board the ducal ship, William either despised or knew not of the 
wine of Gloucestershire. See vol. ii. p. 142. 
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in setting up the masts, some in unfurling the sails the chap. xv. 
special work of the horsemen was the harder task of 
bringing their horses on board the vessels.® The ships 
resounded with music; the pipe, the zittem, the drum, 
the cymbals, all were heard, and the voice of the trumpet 
sounded proudly over all.® Meanwhile the Duke once more 
made his way to the minster of Saint Valery, and offered 
his last prayers and g^s on Gaulish ground before he 
went forth to the conquest of the island realm.^ Before 
he reached his ship, evening had set in. The moon was 
hidden and the heavens were clouded over. The Duke 
therefore ordered every ship to bear a light,® while on the 
top of the mast of his own Mora a huge lantern blazed 
to be the guiding star of the whole navy. William now William 
went on board ; the trumpet sounded, and the voice of the 
herald announced the Duke’s last orders before setting sail. 

The ships were to keep as near together as might be, and 
to follow closely after the beacon-light of his own ship. 

When they were well out to sea, they were to rest a while 
in the dead hour of the night, till the signals speaking 
alike to the eye and ear had again issued the ducal com- 


* Wid. Amb. 82 ; 

** Sublimant alii malos, aliiqiie laborant 
Erectis mails addere vela super.^* 

* Ib. 84; 

“ Pluiima cogit equos equitum pars scandere naves.” 


3 


4 


Ib. 90; 


Ib. 98; 


Hinc resonando tubae varies dant mille boatus, 
Fistula cum calamis^ et fidibus citbara ; 
l^pana taurinis implent mugitibus auras ; 
Alternant modules cymbala clara sues.” 

“Sed tu templa petis sancti supra memerati, 
Muneribusque datis curris adire ratem.” 


® Ib. 106; 

** Hex ubi caeca polum teuebresis occupat umbris, 
Et negat ebsequium Cynthia tecta tibi, 
Imples non aliter &mbus rutilantibus undas, 
Sidera quam coelum, sole ruente, replent. 
Quot fuerant naves, totidem tu lumina spargis.” 
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mands from the ducal vessel.^ The fleet set sail; the 
vessels halted and rested as the Duke had ordered. But 
before day-break the trumpet again sounded from the 
Mora, and the lantern again blazed at her mast. The ships 
again set sail; but the ship which carried William and 
his fortunes, guided by the skilful hand of her pilot 
Stephen, 2 far outstripped all her followers.® We are told 
that the speed of the vessel, like that of the divine barks 
of Seheria, adapted itself to the eagerness of her master 

^ VTill. Piet 125. ''Dat prsBConis voce edictum, ut, quuin in altnm sint 
deductse, paullulmn noctis conquiescant non longe a bu& rates cimctss in an- 
Goris fluitantes, donee, in ejiis mali summo laxnpade conspect^, eictemplo 
buccixise dangorem cursHs accipiant signum.” So Eoman de Hou, 11588 ; 
line lanteme fist li Dus 
Metre en sa nef el mast de sus.” 

The lantern on the Duke's mast is shown plain enough in the Tapestry, 
pi. 9 , but there is no mention of it in Guy; unless it lurks in the more 
general words (iii), 

^^Lnpositse maHs permultll luce latemse 
Tramite directo per mare vela regunt.” 

He then goes on to mention the order for the mid-sea halt, much as in 
William of Poitiers. 

Compare the description of the voyage of Sdpio in livy, my- 25 ; ^‘Lu- 
mlna in navibus singula rostratse, bina onerarise haberent ; in pisetori^ nave 
insigne noctumum trium luminum fore.” See also the description of the 
voyage of the other William, Macaulay, ii. 477. 

a VVe get the name of ‘‘Stephanus filius Airadri” from Orderic, 868 A, 
where his son is made to say to Henry the First, ** Ipse in omni vita sua 
patri tuo in mari, servivit. Nam ilium in su& puppe vectum in ATtglmiYi 
conduxit, quando contra Haraldum pugnaturus in Angliftm perrexit. Hujus- 
modi autem oMcio usque ad mortem frmulando ei placuit, et ab eo multis 
honoratus exemis, inter contribules suos magnifice floruit.” But if we 
accept the story of Matilda’s gift, the words ** sua puppis” must be taken 
as meaning merely that William went in the sMp that Stephen steered, not 
that the Mora was Stephen’s property. 

® Win. Piet. 126. **Solutis noctu post quietem navibus, vehens Ducem 
retro ceteras agUhme reliquit.” 

* Ib. “ [Navis] ardentius ad victoriam properantis imperio suss velod- 
tatis parilitate quasi obtemperans.” So Od. viii. 577 ; 

oh ydp ^a^/cecrert KufiepyrjT^pes ituriv, 

oifd4 Ti 7nj8d\i* Td t * oKKai ^xovciy, 

dKK* ohrai ttrafft vo^fwra, ml tppivas Mpo^. 
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but it is plain that one reason for the special fleetness of 
William’s ship was that she was one of the few vessels in 
the fleet which were unencumbered by horses.^ The day 
was now dawning, and the ducal ship was alone. At the 
Duke’s bidding a sailor climbed the mast to see whether 
any of the other vessels were in sight. But the morning 
light as yet showed him nothing on all sides but the sea 
and the sky.^ The Duke ordered a halt ; the anchor was 
cast, and William, as if in his own house, ordered a 
plentiful breakfast to be served up. The rich contents of 
one of the casks of wine were not forgotten ; and William in 
cheerful mood bade his men be of good heart and assured 
them that their comrades would soon overtake them ; God, 
in whose cause they were setting forth, would watch over 
the safety of all the host.^ The sailor was again sent to 
the .mast-head, and he could now say that four ships were 
in sight. Befi3re long he saw such a multitude that their 
masts looked like a forest upon the waves.^ The heart of 
William was lifted up in thankfulness.® The south wind 
still blew ; in the morning light the lantern was no longer 
needed; the chequered colours of the sails of the Mora 
were now the beacon on which every eye in the whole 
fleet was fixed.® England was soon in sight, and by nine 

^ In the Tapestry, pH. 9, 10, horses are seen in all the ships except in the 
Duke’s own and in one other near to it. 

^ Will. Piet. 126. “ Jussus mane remex mali ah alto nizm quae veniant 

consequss speculari, prseter pela^s et aera pro^ectui suo aliud nihil com- 
parere indicat.” 

® Ib. "Confestim ancora jacta, ne metus atque moeror comitem turbam 
confunderet, abundans prandium, ne€ Baccho pigmmtato cozens, animo- 
sissimus Dux, acsi in cosnaculo domestico, memorabili cum hilaritate acc^it, 
cunctos actutum aflTore promittens, Deo cujus eos tutelae credidit adducente.” 

^ Ib. ''Inquisitus denuo speculator, naves quattuor advenire, tertio 
tantas exdamat ut arborum vdiferarum uberrima densitas nemoris praestet 
similitudinem.” 

® Ib. 126. '‘Quam ex intimo corde divinam glorificaverit pietatem con- 
jidendum cuivis relinquimus.” The beholders of William’s devotions were 
admitted into the Palace of Truth 

» Will. Malms, iii. 238. “Omnibus itaque ad prsetori® puppis vend- 
TOL. ra. D d 
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in the morning of Thursday the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, the Norman claimant of her Crown had already 
set foot upon her shores.^ 

He landed at a spot so memorable in the earliest English 
history that, to one who muses there, the landing even of 
William himself seems but of secondary interest.® William 
came, as it might seem, to pour a new Latin and Celtic in- 
fusion into Teutonic England. He brought his Romanized 
Northmen and the Welsh of the Lesser Britain to bear 
rule over Saxons^ Angles, and Danes who had never fallen 
away from their Teutonic heritage. He came to begin 
his work on a spot where the Saxon of old had dealt one 
of the heaviest of all his blows against the Roman and 
the Briton. He came to subdue England on one of the 
spots which had seen most done to turn Britain into 
England. A north-west course from Saint Valery had 
brought the invading fleet to a point in that eastern part 
of the South-Saxon coast which, trending to the north-east, 
is cut off in a marked way by the promontory of Beechy 
Head from that long and nearly straight line of coast 
which reaches westward to Selsey Bill. At Beechy Head 
to the west, and again near Hastings to the east, the 
high ground comes down to the sea. Between these 
points lies a long flat shore, where the waves now break 

Gulatum vdixm convolantibus.*’ The epithet would apply to the sails of all 
the ships as shown in the Tapestry; but the sails of the Duke’s ship, and 
of those of two others near him — ^perhaps those of his two brothers — 
have the colours arranged in a different way from any of the others. 

* Wid. Amb, 123 ; 

'^Tertia telluri supereminet hora diei, 

Qumn mare postponens littora tuta tenes.” 

On the date, see Appendix II. 

® “ Venit ad Pevenesse,” says the Tapestry, pi. 9. So William of Poitiers 
(126) and William of Jumidges (vii. 34). William of Mahnesbuiy (iii. 238) 
says carelessly, “Pladdo cursu Hastingas appulerunt.” So Wace (11618), 
who altogether reverses the geography, making the army land at Hastings 
and go to Pevensey afterwards. 
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on a vast mass of sHngle, whicli, at some points, stretches chap. xv. 
a long way inland, forming a wilderness of pebbles, slightly 
relieved by small patches of gorse and thin herbage. Be- 
tween the coast and the hills — ^the hills which form a 
part of the great Andredea-^weaM — ^there lies a wide level, 
but here and there slight and low projections, feeble off- 
shoots from the high ground, straggle down towards the 
coast. One such post, commanding alike the sea and the Pevensey 
inland country, had been chosen as the site of a Eoman 
eily, and Anderida, the Andredes-ceaster of our forefathers, 
became, in the later days of Eoman rule in Britain, one of 
the chief of the fortresses which guarded the Saxon Shore.’^ 

In those days, and in the days of William also, Anderida 
was a haven of the sea. The great stretch of shingle is 
owing to the later siltings which Lave choked up so many 
harbours along this coast; in the fifth century and in the 
eleventh the sea still washed the foot of the slight eminence 
occupied by the city, and ships could ride at anchor beneath 
the Eoman walls.^ Of those walls and of their massive Remains of 
towers large portions still remain ; but not a single human 
dwelling-place survives within their circuit. In the south- 
eastern corner of the Eoman city, the mediaeval castle of 
Pevensey, a foundation of William’s brother Eobert,® has 
arisen and has fallen into decay. And just without the 
ancient walls, the villages of Pevensey and West Ham, 
each with its Old-English name and its mediaeval church, 
seem to show by their position that the first Teutonic 

^ On the true meaning of this formula see vol. i. p. ii. 

^ The question as to the site of Anderida may be looked on as decided by 
a paper by Mr. Arthur Hussey in the Sussex ALrdueologicol Collections, vi. 

90. See also Mr T. Wright, Wanderings of an Antiquary, p, 137. Their 
views are confirmed by Dr, Guest, Salisbury Proceedings, p, 55. The place 
is weU described in the Gesta Stephani (127) ; «Est quidem Penevesel cas- 
tellum editissimo aggere sublatum, muro venustissimo [vetustissimo un- 
dique prsemunitum, gurgite marine abluente inexpugnabiliter vallatum, loci 
difficultate pene inaccessum ” 

® Domesday, 20 6, where the usual account of the town dues is given. 

Dd 3 
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settlers in Britain sHrank, from whatever reason, from 
fixing their own dwellings on the Roman sites. Few 
groups are more striking in themselves than this as- 
semblage of antiquities of various dates and kinds, Roman 
and mediaeval, ecclesiastical and military. But the true 
<3harm of the spot comes from the memory that there was 
dealt one of the most awful of those awful blows which 
made our race dominant in this our island. Second among 
the Teutonic settlements, first among the strictly Saxon 
settlements, the followers of -®lle and Cissa had for four- 
teen years been fighting their way onwards from their 
first landing-place on British soil. The foundations of the 
South-Saxon Kingdom had been laid at Cymenes-ora,^ 
in the haven which in after days came to be called after 
the ciiy to which the younger conqueror gave his name.® 
Since that day, the Saxons had been gradually spreading 
eastward towards the frontiers of their Jutish kinsfolk in 
Kent. At last, as we read in our Chronicles, “jElle and 
Cissa beset Andredes-ceaster, and slew all that were therein, 
nor was there a Briton left there any more.”® So it was 
that our fathers did their work; but so it was that Eng- 
land became England. The fall of Anderida put the last 
stroke to the Teutonic conquest of south-eastern Britain. 
The long range of coast, once part of the Saxon Shore 
in the elder sense, now became far more truly a Saxon 
shore under the rule of our first Bretwalda.^ The walls 
which were stormed by -ffllle and Cissa have, from that 

^ Chroion. 477. 

^ Gissanceaster or OhiclieBter, the Engli^ name of the Boman Begnum. 
On the whole settlement, see Guest, Salisbury Proceedings, p. 54. 

® Chronn. 491. "Her JEUe and Cissa ymbsseton Andredes ceaster, and 
o&logon ealle ]7a Jjser inne eardedon ; ne wearti ])8er for])on an Bret to lafe 
This is the passage which Gibbon (cap. ssxviii. note 142, vol. -vi. p. 372 
Mihnan), quoting it in the Latin version, calls "an expression more dreadful 
in its sunpHdty, than all the vague and tedious lamentations of the British 
Jeremiah [Gildas].” 

* See vol. i, pp. 23, 137. 
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day to this, remained as the mighty monument of a fallen chap, xv, 
power, the sepulchre of the races which our fathers swept 
away. In the days of William, as now, those walls 
had already long ceased to surround the dwelling-places 
of men.^ The forsaken city could at most have served as 
an occasional place of shelter for the people of the two 
English settlements which had arisen at either end of it. 

Beneath those awful ruins, among the memorials of ancient 
English victory, the Norman Duke now landed. He came, 
as it might seem to a careless eye, to undo the work of 
^lle and Cissa, to subject the sons of the destroyers of 
the Briton and the Boman to men speaking the tongue 
of Borne, and in the veins of many of whom still flowed 
the blood of the British exiles of Armorica. In truth 
the errand on which he came was the exact opposite. He 
came, a chief of Danes and Saxons who had fallen from 
their first love, who had cast away the laws and the speech 
of their forefathers, but who now came to the Teutonic 
island to be won back into the Teutonic fold, to be washed 
clean from the traces of their sojourn in Boman lands, 
and to win for themselves, among the brethren whom they 
were to meet as momentary enemies, a right to an ecjual 
share in the name, the laws, and the glories of Teutonic 
England. 

Pevensey then, the English name which had supplanted 
the ancient Anderida, was the place of William’s landing, the coast 
The town is mentioned among those ports on the southern 
coast which Harold had taken special care to supply with l^’slaad- 
garrisons.® But at the moment of William’s landing the 

^ Heiuy of Huntingdon, who gives (M. H. B. 710 C, D) a fuller account 
of the siege, evidently taken from ballads, winds up his account thus; 

«Q in>. tot ibi toleraverant extranei, ita urbem destruxerunt quod 

numquam postea ressdificata est; locus tantum, quasi nobilissimse urbis, 
transeuntibus ostenditur desolatus.” 

* Ord. Vit. 500 A. ''Heraldus . . . Hastingas et Penevesellum, alios- 
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post was either wholly undefended, or defended by a force 
which found it hopeless to oiSer resistance. It will be 
remembered that the Housecarls had gone northward with 
the King, and that the irregular levies which had guarded 
the coast only three weeks before were now scattered every 
man to his own home.^ Any force then which still held 
Pevensey, or any other point of the South-Saxon coast, 
is likely to have been intended as a mere outpost to watch 
and to give the alarm, rather than to have been placed 
there with any hope of seriously withstanding the in- 
vaders. Harold had doubtless hoped that the winds which 
had delayed William so long would still work in the cause 
of England. He trusted that the enemy’s passage would 
be delayed till he could himself return to the southern 
coast at the head of the victors of Stamfordbridge. But 
the fortune of William bore him to the English shore 
at the very moment which suited his purpose. A little 
earlier or a little later, he would have met with a vigorous 
and, in all likelihood, a successful resistance. On that 
Saint MichaePs Eve he met with no resistance whatever. 
There were neither ships to hinder him from drawing near 
to the shore, 2 nor soldiers to withstand him in the act 
of landing. The crews of the whole Norman fleet dis- 
embarked without a blow being struck against them.^ But 
the array in which they disembarked seems plainly to 

que portus maris Neustrise oppositos; . . . toto anno iUo cum multis navibus 
et militlbus caJlide servaverat.” 

^ See above, p. 339. 

^ I look with great suspicion on the statement of WiUiam of Poitiers and 
Guy of Amiens about Harold sending a vast naval force to hinder William’s 
landing. See Appendix BP. At all events* no English ships were near at 
the time. 

® Will. Piet. 126. "Libere naves egreditur, pugn& nuUH obstante,” 
Ord. Vit. 500 B, “Hemine resistente littus mans gaudens arripuit.” So 
Guy of Amiens, 127; 

‘‘Bebita terra tibi, pavidis nudata colonis, 

Leeta sinu placido teque tuosque capit.” 
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show that they had at least reckoned on meeting with ohap.xv, 
armed resistance. The fleet was not allowed to be scat- Details of 
tered; the ships all steered for the same point, and cast^.^^e 
anchor as near together as might be in the one 
of Pevensey.i The wide stretch of shore at this point 
would render such a course especially easy. As soon as 
the anchors were cast, the ships were run ashore, the masts 
were lowered, the shields and saddles were unladen, the 
horses were set free from their unfamiliar prisons.^ The 
fighting men then landed as nearly as might be in battle 
array. The first armed man who set foot on English 
ground was Duke William himself. As he came down from William^ 
his ship, his foot slipped and he fell with both his hands 
upon the ground. A loud cry of grief was raised at the 
evil omen. But the ready wit of William failed him not. 

‘‘ By the splendour of God,” he cried, I have taken seizin 
of my kingdom, the earth of England is in my two 
hands.”® It is added that a soldier, of kindred spirit with 
his leader, ran forward, and plucking a handful of thatch 

1 It is plain tliat the ships were brought to shore as near together as 
might be. Wace (11619) distinctly asserts this; "L’une nef k I’altre 
acosterent.” There is no ground for the notion of Idr, Hayley, quoted by 
Sir Henry Ellis (i. 316), *'That William did not land his army at any one 
particular spot, at Bulverhithe or EEastings, as is supposed ; but at aJl the 
several proper places for landing along the coast from Bex;dei to Winchdsea.” 

® This process is graphically shown in the Tapestry, pi. lo; "Hie exeunt 
caballi de navibus.” 

® Eoman de Eou, 11711 ; 

" Quant K Dus primes fors issi, Seignors, par la resplendor 1 ) 6 , 

Sor sez dous palmes fors chai ; La terre ai as dous mainz seizie ; 

Semprfes i out leve grant cri Sans chalenge n’iert maiz guerpie ; 

E distrent tuit • mal signe est ci; Tote est nostre quant qu’il i a ; 

Et il lor a en haut crie ; Or verrai ki hardi serra.” 

William of Malmesbury (iii. 238) seems to mix up this saying of the Duke’s 
with the saying of the soldier quoted directly afterwards ; " In egressu navis 
pede lapsus, eventum in melius commutavit, aedamante sibi proximo milite, 

‘Tenes,’ inquit, 'Angliam, Comes, Eex futurus.’” Sir T. D. Hardy, in his 
note, suspects, perhaps with reason, the whole story, on account of its like- 
ness to the story of Cassar (Suet. Julius, 59) ; "Prolapsus in egressu navis, 
verso ad melius omine, *Teneo te,’ inquit, ‘Africa.’” 
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from a cottage, placed it in the Duke’s hand as seizin, not 
only of England, but of all that England held within it. 
“ I accept it,” answered the Duke ; and may God be 
with us.”^ 

The whole army now landed in order. Fii’st came the 
archers, ready for fight, with bended bows and quivers 
slung at their sides* They scoured the whole of the 
neighbouring shore, but they nowhere found an armed 
enemy to resist them.® Next came the knights, all in 
their helmets and harness. They at once mounted their 
horses, and formed in the plain as if to call forth the 
hidden defenders of England to battle.® But not a blow 
was struck; Pevensey was occupied as the first-fruits of 
the invasion ; a garrison was left to secure William’s first 
possession on English ground, and the words of one of our 
informants might almost imply that some part of the 
Roman ruins was once more turned, in the rough and 
hurried way which was all that the time allowed, to pur- 
poses of defence. One object of this fortification and 
garrison was to guard the ships, which had been drawn 
on shore and which were now to be left behind.* For the 

' Boman de Boil, 11725; 

*'Sire, dist-il, avant veaez, Vostre eat sainz dote K pais. 

Ceste saisine recevez ; E li Dus respont : Jo Totrei, 

De ceste terre vos saisis, E Dex i seit ensemle od mei.” 

* Ib. 11636 ; 

"li rivage unt tuit porcace, 

Nul hoem ann6 n’i ont trov6.” 

* Ib. 11642 ; 

^'Euseiable vindrent al gravier, Tuit orent ceintes les espees, 
CShescun ann6 sor son destrier. Et plain vindrent lances levdes.” 

* WiUiain of Poitiers (127) says of the forts both at Pevensey and at 
Hastings, that they were '^quse sibi receptaculo, navibus propugnaculo, 
forent.” So Guy (141 ;) 

^*littora custodis, metuens amittere naves, 

Moehibus et munis, castraque ponis ibi.” 

This shows the &lsehood of the story of William burning his ships, of which 
the first traces appear in Wace, 11731 ; 
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stay of the Norman host at Pevensey was not a long one. chap, xv. 
No great amount of provisions had been brought with 
them, nor could the town of Pevensey and its neighbour- 
hood supply food for so great a multitude.^ It was needM 
to move to some wealthier and more convenient post, 
which would afford better head-quarters for the army, 
and which might serve as a central point for a systematic 
hanying of the country. Only one day therefore was The army 
spent at Pevensey; on the next day, the feast of the Arch- 
angel so deeply reverenced by Norman devotion, the army 
marched on eastward, probably along the line of a Roman 
road, and came to the town which William chose as his 
base of operations for this memorable campaign. That 
campaign can be called by no name so fitting as the 
Campaign of Hastings; for Hastings was the head- 
quarters of William, the centre of the whole operations 
of the campaign. But in speaking of the great battle 
itself, the name of Hastings simply leads to geographical 
•confiisions. I speak therefore of the Campaign of Hastings, 

“Dune fist a toz dire h crier, A terre traites d percies, 

Et as mariniers comander Ke li coarz ue revertissent 

Ke li nes fussent desp^cies, Ne par li n 4 s ne s’enfolsseut.’’ 

WilRam of Jumifeges (vii. 34) certaiiily makes the most of the fort at 
Pevensey; “Statim finnissimo vallo castnun condidit, probisque militibus 
commisit,” The notion that some part of the Roman walls was made use 
of is suggested by the words of Guy (143) ; 

“Diruta quse fuerant dudum castella reformas ; 

Ponis custodes ut tueantur ea.” 

The present castle of Pevensey stands within the walls, and is &r more 
shattered than they. It doubtless represents the castle of Robert of 
Mortain spoken of in the Chronicle and Plorence, io88, and that doubtless 
grew out of the first fort of William. 

^ See the Tapestry, pi. 10, “Pestinaverunt Hastinga ut cibum rape- 
rentur.” They are going as fiist as the messengers sent to Guy of Ponthieu 
(see above, p. 225), but they are not bare-headed. 

It is impossible to guess where Thierry (i. 25^3) found that “h Pevensey, 
lieu de d 4 barquement de Tarmee, les soldats Normands partagerent entre 
eux les maisons des vaincus.’* He refers to Domesday, 26, where there is 
not, and could not well be, anything of the kind. 
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while to the battle itself I restore its true ancient name of 
Senlac.i 

The town and port of Hastings® is one which has been 
more than once mentioned in the earlier stages of our 
history.® Its name has been made memorable by the zeal 
and energy which its seamen showed in their pursuit of 
the pirate-ships of Swegen after the murder of Beom.^ 
Like Pevensey, it had been garrisoned by Harold.® And 
yet the town seems to have surrendered to William with- 
out striking a blow. Hastings, like most other English 
towns, had most likely no fortifications which could resist 
Norman arts of attack, and the prowess of the seamen, 
whose force would at any time have been weak against 
the vast fleet of William, was utterly useless now that the 
invaders had actually landed. The town is placed on a 
part of the coast where the hills come close down upon the 
sea, forming a striking contrast to the wide open flats 
which the Normans had just left behind them at Pevensey. 
Two gorges between hiUs open immediately upon the 
water ; the eastern opening is filled up by the elder, the 
western by the more modern, town of Hastings. The 
hill which divides the two is crowned by the ruins of the 
castle which doubtless marks the sight of William’s head- 
quarters. The position was an important one; it com- 
manded the great roads east and west, and also the north 
road leading directly between London and the coast. 
William therefore chose Hastings as a permanent camp.® 

^ See Appendix NN. 

^ Tbe FVench Biographer of Eadward (4335) gives an amusing origin for 
the name. William 

Une tur ferme e renuvele, Easthemmt ke fu fermde, 

Ke li Dues Hastinges apele, E pur co fii si appelee.” 

So M. Pans, Abhreviatio Chroniconum, iii, 169; **Castrum quod festi- 
nanter construxerat Hastingam appellavit.” 

® See vol. i. p. 347. * See vol. ii. p. 105. 

‘ ® See above, p. 405. 

• Chron. Wig. " Hi . . . worhton castel set Hsestingaport.” 
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After consultation with his brothers, Bishop Odo and chap.xv. 
Count Eobert, he gave orders for the building of one of^?^^^ 
those wooden fortresses which were so constantly run up entrenched 
for sudden emergencies in Norman warfare, and which ^^hiu? 
often proved the forerunners of more lasting fortresses of 
stone. The time at William’s command allowed only of 
the digging of a trench, the casting up of a mound, and 
the fortification of its summit with a castle of wood.^ But 
it was doubtless this temporary work which formed the 
germ of the stately castle which in after days crowned 
the height of Hastings, and within whose walls arose a 
church and college^ whose chief stall, less than a hundred 
years after this time, formed one of the countless pre- 
ferments of the worldly Archdeacon who was so soon 
to be transformed into the champion and martyr of the 
Church.® 

It is not clear whether it was at Pevensey or at Hastings Sli^t loss 
that the Duke reviewed his troops, and found, so we are on the 
told in one account, that two only of his ships had been 

^ WiUiam of Poitiers mentions the fortifications at Pevensey and at 
Hastings in the same breath. See above, p. 408. William of Jumi^ge^ 
having mentioned that of Pevensey, goes on (vii. 34) to say, ^^Festintis 
Hastingas venit, ibique dto opere aliud firmavit.” (It must be this passage, 
or some other to the same effect, that suggested the grotesque bit of ety- 
mology which I have just quoted.) In the Tapestry (pi. ii) we see the 
Duke in consultation with his brothers; then follows, ^'Iste jussit nt/ode- 
retuMT castdlum at Hastingaceastra.” The pickaxe and spade are being 
laigdy used, the agger” is rising, and the buildings seem to be of wood. 

So Wace (11656); 

** Par cunseil firent esgarder Li cheviles tutes dolees 

Boen lieu a fort chastel garder. Orent en granz bariz port^es ; 

Done ont des n^s mainien gete, Ainz ke il fust bien avesprd, 

A la terre Tont trame, En ont ut chastelet fermA” 

Trestui perde i tut dole ; 

Wace's confusion of geographical order must not be forgotten, but no doubt 
the description of one fort would do equally well for the other. 

a Will. Fil Steph. 193. 
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Eateofiihei)een lost with them. A clerk, who pretended to the 

soothsayer. t i t% i 

power of soothsaying, had assured the Duke, not only 
that his voyage would be prosperous, but that he should 
win England without a blow. Harold would of his own 
accord again bow to him and become his man. Half 
the prophecy was already fulfilled ; it remained to see what 
would be the fate of the other half. But the prophet 
himself came not to the muster. He had embarked in 
one of the missing ships and was returned as drowned.^ 
“ A poor diviner must he have been,” said William, who 
could not divine the way and time of his own death. 
Foolish would he be who should put faith in the words 
Was this of such a Soothsayer as this.”® One hardly knows whether 
these dark allusions to lost ships and lost men are to be 
Bomney? taken in connexion with the fact that, at some stage of 
the campaign before the great battle, certain stragglers 
from the Norman fleet or army had made their way 
eastward as far as Bomney, and had there fallen in a 
skirmish with the townsmen.^ The words of our accounts 
leave it uncertain whether a portion of the fleet lost its 
way on the passage, or whether a detachment of the army 
wandered thither from Hastings. In any case, this and 

^ Boman de Bou, 11602 ; 

la flote ki fu si grant N’i out ke dui n^s perillies, 

E de la gent dont i out tant Ne sai s’el furent trop chargies.” 

® Ib. 11697 ; 

** En mer erteit, 90 dist, nei4z 
Et en un nef perilliez.” 

® Wace, 11697, William does not — ^as an invader, he could not — ^rise to 
the full greatness of the saying of Hektdr. 

* Will. Piet. 139. “HIuc eirore appulsos fera gens adorta proelio, cum 
utriusque partis maximo detrimento, fuderat.” Benoit, 37682 ; 

^^Qu'ariv^ i out de sa gent, Mais li Eogleis pesme e felon 

Je ne sai par quel achaison ; Les li odstrent par pecchi4.” 

All vre can see is that the encounter, however caused, happened before the 
great battle. 
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some other signs which we have already seen^ all tend chap.xv. 
to show that the fight on Senlae was not absolutely the 
first time that Normans and Englishmen met with arms in 
their hands during this memorable year. 

William, it will be remembered, while encamped in his William^ 
own territory and in that of his vassal of Ponthieu, had 
carefully maintained his troops at his own cost, and had at 
least done his best to hinder all plunder of the surrounding country, 
country. But England, though a realm which William 
claimed as his own by inheritance, was not to be dealt with 
so tenderly.^ A poet in the Norman interest tells us that 
whatever damage the English suffered was only the fitting 
punishment for their stubbornness in not at once admitting 
the manifest rights of their lawful King.® However this Object 
may be, there can be little doubt that William’s ravages . 
were not only done systematically, but were done with a fixed 
and politic purpose. It was William’s object to fight a to light, 
battle as soon as might be. But it was not his object to 
advance for this purpose far into the country, to seek for 
Harold wherever he might be found. So to do would have 
been to cut himself off from his own powerful base of 
operations and from his only hope of retreat in case of 
defeat. It was William’s object to bring Harold down to 
the sea-coast, to tempt him to an attack on the Norman 
camp, or to a battle on the level ground. In either of 
these cases the Norman tactics would have a distinct 
advantage over the English. It is impossible to doubt 

^ See Appendix DD. 

2 On these systematic ravages, see Appendix GO. 

® Wid. Amb. 147 ; 

**Nec mirum, Regem quia te plebs stulta negabat, 

Ergo peiit j’nste, vadit et ad nihilum.** 

We jSnd the same sentiment in William of Poitiers’ account of the battle 
(134) ; ''Stravit adversam gentem, quae sibi, Re^ suo, rebellans corameruit 
mortem.” 
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Hastings was done with the deliberate purpose of pro- 
voking the English King, and of bringing him in all 
Lasting^ haste to defend his subjects. The work was done with a 
wmiam’s completeness which shows that it was something more 
than the mere passing damage wrought by an army in 
need of food. The traces of the ravages done at this time 
are recorded in the great Survey twenty years later. The 
Tapestry not only vividly sets before us the way in which 
provisions of all sorts were brought in for the use of the 
camp it also represents an incident which at once goes 
to the heart. A house is set on fire; the inmates, a 
woman and a child, are coming forth from their burning 
dwelling.^ This is doubtless one instance among thousands 
of the cruel destruction which was fast spread over the 
countiy, as far as William’s plunderers could ledeK Men 
filed everywhere with such of their goods and cattle as they 
could save, and sought for shelter in the churches and 
churchyards.® It would doubtless be the policy of the 
pious Duke to keep his followers back, as far as might be, 
from all damagd towards those who thus put themselves 
under the direct protection of religion. Elsewhere all was 
havock. It was to save his people from the horrors of 
war in their most barbarous form that King Harold 
jeoparded his life and Kingdom.^ 

-(3110 moment of William^s landing, and even at the 
moment of his occupation of Hastings, he must have been 
quite uncertain as to the fortunes of his rival in the North. 

^ See the graphic picture in pi. lo, where we find our Mend Wadard. 
See Appendix A. 

2 Tapestry, pi. ii. ''Hie domus incenditur.” So Guy of Amiens, 152 ; 
" Vulcano flammis depopulante domos.” 

® Roman de Rou, 11751 ; 

" Done v^issiez Engleiz foir. As cemetieres tot atraient, 

Restes chacier, mezons guerpir ; Et encor hi foiment s’esmaient.” 

* Wm. Piet. 1 31. "Accelerabat enim eo magis Rex ftiribundus, quod 
propinqua castris Normaimorum vastari audierat.” 
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It was perfectly possible that he might never have to con« chap. xv. 
tend with Harold of England at all. The result of the at the 
Northumbrian campaign could hardly have been known in wiUiam’s 
Sussex two days after the fight of Stamfordbridge, and it 
was one of the possible chances of war that William 
might have to fiight for the Crown of England against the 
victorious host of Tostig and Harold Hardrada. But the 
two great rivals were not long kept in ignorance of each 
other’s movements and purposes. The news was brought Bobert 
to William by a message from an English landowner of 
Norman birth, in whom it is easy to recognize the Staller 
Robert the son of Wymarc, him who had stood at the His pod- 
bed’s head of the dying Eadward.^ We know not whether esiSnate 
he had kept his stallership, or any other oflSce, coi^iict. 

Harold. But it is plain that he had become the man of 
the new King, for he was living in England under the 
King’s peace and in full possession of his lands.^ There 
is nothing in his present conduct which sets him before us 
as a traitor to his new allegiance. It is scarcely ground 
enough for such a charge to say that he could hardly have 
been with Harold at Stamfordbridge.® His conduct in fact 
seems to have been that which was really right and honour- 


^ See above, p. 9. 

2 William of Poitiers (128) introduces him as ‘‘Dives quidam finium 
Ulorum inquilinus, nations Hormannus, Botbertus filius Wixnarse nohilia 
mulieris,^^ Without this description one would not have taken Wymarc 
for a female name, but we find a “Wymarc relicta Johannis Franceche- 
valler” in the Gloucester History, i. 354. Wace (11849) does not know 
Bobert^s name ; 


“En la terre aveit un baron, 

Maiz jo ne sai dire son non, 

So Benoit, 37050 j 

“Un produem riche e assazez 
Qui de Normendie esteit nez, 

There is T^nt.liing r in the earlier narrative to imply that Bobert had h^d any 


Ki mult aveit li Dus amd, 

E se faiseit de li priv 4 .” 

Mais en cele terre maneit, 
Ou richement se oonteneit.” 


disloyal correspondence with William. 

I cannot find that Bobert held any lands in Su^ex. See Elhs, ii. 206. 

® Yet, if we place the message somewhat late in William’s stay at Has- 
tings, the presence of Bobert at Stamfordbridge is 3ust possible. 
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CHAP. XV, able under the circumstances in which he stood. He had 
to reconcile his good will and his duty towards his adopted 
country with his earlier good will and earlier duty towards 
his natural sovereign. He sent a messenger to Hastings,^ 
with a message meant to persuade the Duke, in the 
interest of all parties, to give up his enterprise, and to go 
Hecoun- quietly back to his own land. He, Robert, counselled 

s@ls Wil“ * 

liamto a friend and kinsman;^ he would be deeply sorry 

go home, jf jjLarm befell him or his army, and, if he stayed in 
England, he and his army would meet with certain destruc- 
tion. It was hopeless for William to think of striving 
against the forces of England. King Harold had just 
defeated the Norwegian invader with a slaughter of twenty 
thousand men Tostig and Harold Hardrada were slain; 
the King of the English was coming southwards with a 
countless host, a host, men said, of a hundred thousand.^ 
Against the English King and the English army, flushed 
with their victory over the greatest warrior in the whole 
world,® it would be madness to risk a battle. Neither in 
number nor in strength were the Normans fit to do battle 
against King Harold and the English, Against them, in 
short, William’s army would count for no more than so 

* I suppose he is represented in the Tapestry, pi. ii ; ‘*Hic nuntiatmn 
est Willelmo de Harold.” 

® WiU. Piet. 128. ''Hastingas Duci, domino suo et comanguineot 
nuntium destinaTit.” The kinsfolk both of WilHam and of Eadward are 
endless. 

® Benoit, 37064 ; 

''Coment Heraut s’ert eombatuz E oeus qu’il amena od sei, 

Qui ceus de Norwege out yencuz Oil plus aveit de vint milliers.” 

Et ocis son &ere e le rei, 

William of Poitiers (u. s.) only says f'ingentes eorum exerdtus delevit.” 

* Benoit, 37070 ; 

Od plus a de cent mile armez.” 

William again says only, ** Animatus eo successu festinus redit in te, nume« 
rosisshnum populum ducens ac robustissimum.” 

® Win. Piet. u. s. " ProeliatuB cum fratre proprio Bex Heraldus et cum 
Bege Noricorum, quo fortiorem sub ocelo nuHum vivere opinio fuit,” 
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many barking curs.^ The Duke was a prudent man, and chap. xv. 
had hitherto always acted prudently.^ Let him act pru- 
dently now; let him go home ; let him at all events keep 
within his entrenchments and not risk a battle.® If he 
did go forth to fight, his rashness would certainly bring 
about his utter oyerthrow. 

Such counsel as this, addressed to William the Con- 
queror, speaks much more highly for the good intentions 
of Eobert than for his knowledge of mankind, above all 
for his knowledge of the man with whom he was dealing.^ 

William had not crossed the sea for nothing ; he was not 
like the King in the Gospel, who had to stop on his march 
to think whether he were able with his ten thousand 
to meet him who came against him with twenty thousand.^ 

It was perhaps not without a reference to that parable that William’s 
William answered that, had he only ten thousand men, He wiU^ 
such as those of whom he had sixty thousand, he w^ould 
not draw back ; he would not cross the sea again without 
avenging himself of his enemy. He would not even keep 
himself within his entrenchments ; whatever were the 
numbers on either side, he would go forth and meet 
Harold face to face.® He deigned to thank Eobert for 

^ WiU. Piet. 128. ‘*Adversus quern non amplius tuos quam totidem 
despectabiles canes sestimo valere.” See above, p. 335, for the reputation 
of the English Housecarls in Norway. 

® Ib. ** Prudens vir computaris, domi militiseque cuncta hactenus pru- 
denter egisti.” The tone seems patronizing, but it perhaps expresses the 
general opinion of WiUiam up to this time. He had certainly been mainly 
remarkable for fl.Tnfl.wTig prudence and amazing good luck, rather than for 
the winning of great battles 

® Ib. “ Suadeo, inter munitiones mane, manu ad prsesens confligere noli,” 

* There are few cases in which we can better apply the familiar wordsjt of 
Thucydidk (v. 105), iwjcapiaoyres i/jxSiy rd anitpuKaKov oh Qi)Kovp.iv rh 

w^pov, 

® St. Luke xiv 31. 

« Will. Piet 128. “Non me tutarer valli aut moenium latebris, sed 
condigerem quamprimum cum Heraldo.” He then goes on to make the 
statement about his numbers which I have quoted in p 389. 

E e 
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tie kindly interest which he took in his welfare, but 
he hinted that the words in which he had contrasted 
Norman and English prowess would better have been 
spared.^ The Duke had no need of such counsels as 
those which were pressed upon him by his cousin’s 
favourite. He had come into England to win his Crown, 
and his Crown he would win at all hazards. 


§ 3. T/ie Southern March of Harold. 

October 1-13, 1066. 

I have already told how the news of William’s landing 
was brought to King Harold at the feast of victory at 
York.^ That feast must have been saddened by the 
thought of the many brave men who had fallen at a 
moment when England needed the help of all her sons, 
by the thought that England had been saved only by 
the death of a brother of her King, by the thought that, 
while King and people were rejoicing at the victory which 
had just been gained over one enemy, another enemy, 
certainly not less terrible, was daily threatening the 
defenceless southern coast. And in the very moment of 
triumph the news came that the blow had actually fallen. 
Men now heard that, while Harold was letting the rem- 
nants of the Norwegian army depart in peace, the Duke 
of the Normans had actually landed, that he was ravaging 
English ground far and wide, that a portion of English 
ground was already entrenched and palisaded, and changed 
into a Norman fortress.® The Norman poet gives us a 

^ WiU. Piet. 128. ‘‘‘Pro mandate,* inquit, ‘ quo mihi dominus tuus vult 
esse cautum, quamquam sine contumeli& suadere decuerii^ gratias ipsi et hssc 
refer.’ ” 

® See above, p. 377. 

® Boman de Rou, 11831 ; 

“ Un chastel i ont fermd 
De bretesches h de fossd.” 
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graphic description of the way in which the news was chap. xv. 
brought to the English King. A Thegn of the country The news 
heard the cries of grief and dismay with which 
South-Sason churls beheld the approach of the Norman 
fleet.^ He went forth; he hid himself in a convenient saw the 
lurking-place, and beheld in safety the landing of the^*^*^^^' 
whole Norman army.^ He saw first the archers and 
then the knights disembark. He saw the shields and 
armour brought out of the ships ; he saw the carpenters 
come out with their axes; he saw the fosse dug, and 
the palisade thrown up.^ The sight was enough; the He hastens 
heart of the English Thegn was troubled; he took 


1 Roman do Ron, 11755 ; 

** Un chevalier de la euntree Ke paisant e vilain firent, 

Oi la noise h la cri^e Ki la grant flote arriver virent.” 

^ Ib. 11761 ; 

** En dreit un tertre s'arestut, Hoc s'estut, si esgarda 
Ke alquanz d'els ne rapar9ut ; Coment la grant flote ariva.” 
Wace’s account is of course confused by his primary blunder of reversing 
the geographical order, by making William land at Hastings, and thence go 
lo Pevensey (see above, p. 402). His Thegn is therefore made to set out from 
Hastings, and the scene seems to be laid at Hastings. Por Wace makes 
the Thegn hide himself behind a hill (" tertre ”), which it would be easy 
to do at Hastings, but hard at Pevensey, as the mound of the later castle, 
then close to the landing-place, would hardly serve the purpose. The 
expression is clearly borrowed &Qm Guy of Amiens' description of his 
messenger from Hastings (149) ; 

Ex Anglis imus, latitans sub rupe marinA” 

But a man who saw the actual landing, and at once started for York, must 
have started from Pevensey, and the fort which he saw thrown up must 
have been the fort at Pevensey, not the fort at Hastings. No doubt a 
messenger from Hastings, the messenger described by Guy of Amiens, 
would soon follow the messenger from Pevensey, and Wace, in his geo- 
graphical confusion, rolled the two into one. 

The words of Florenee also would imply that news was brought straight 
from Pevensey, *'Nuntiatum est d Willehmim Ckanitem gentis Nor- 
mannicee .... advenisse .... et in loco qui Pe&esea dicitur suam 
classem adpulisse.” 

^ Roman de Rou, 11770 ; 

** Vit li chastel fere h fermer ; 

Vit li foss 4 envirun faii’e.’* 
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CHAP. XV. weapons, his sword and his javelin he mounted his horse, 
and rode straight to bear the news to his lord King 
Harold, He hastened on with all speed night and day; 
he rested late and rose early, ^ till he found the victor of 
Stamfordbridge in the banquetting-hall at York. Here 
he at once told his errand. The countless host from all 
Gaul, the host of horsemen and archers and slingers who 
had gathered under the banner of Duke William,^ had 
landed at Pevensey. They had already built a fort and 
had fenced it with a palisade.^ Presently another mes- 
senger, a churl, came from Hastings itself.® He had 
yet more news to tell of the cruel harrying of the 
Soiith-Saxon land. The host of Normans, Frenchmen, 
and Bretons, a host that no man could number, a host 
like the stars of heaven or the fishes of the sea, was 
ravaging far and wide.® Men were slain ; their widows, 

^ Eoman de Eon, 11774; “S’espde ceint h prist sa lance” Wace 
perhaps arms his English Thegn a little too much in continental 
fashion. For Wace’s lance,” I have therefore substituted the English 
javelin. But for such a ride the sword would be a more convenient weapon 
than the axe. Sword and javelin were the equipment of Harold when 
riding round his camp. See the Tapestiy, pi. 13, 

« Ib. 117775 

** A.stant se mist cil el chemin, Tant a eir^ ke noit ke jor 
Tart se oolcha, leva matin ; Por Heraut querre son Seignor ” 

® Elor. Wig. 1066. ^^Cum innumer^ multitudine equitum, fiindibaliorum, 
sagittariorum, peditumque .... utpote qui de tota Gallia sibi fortes 
auxiliarios conduxerat.” 

* See above, p. 408. 

® I get my second messenger from Guy of Amiens (149-167). He is 
'^rusticus;” the other ''chevalier.” As the Thegn saw and describes 
the actual landing, the churl saw and describes the later ravaging. Wid. 
Amb. 150 ; 

" Cemit ut effusas innumeras acies, 

Et quod agri fulgent pleni radiantibus armis, 

Vulcano flani'miB depopulante domos, 

Perfidise gentem ferro bacchante perire, 

Quasque dabant lacrimas csede patrum pueri ” 

® Wid. Amb. 159 ; 

" Dux Normannorum cum GaUis atque Britannis 
Invasit terram, vastat et igne cremat. 
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their sons, their daughters, their flocks and their herds^ chap. xv. 
were becoming the prey of the stranger.' Each mes- 
sage enforced the same truth ; the King must march 
at once to the defence of his southern coasts, or the 
whole land would be wrested from him. Harold is re- Answer of 
ported by the Norman poet to have said that it would 
have been better to have given Tostig all that he asked,^ 
so that he might have been himself in the south to hinder 
the landing of the French invaders. Such a speech cannot 
have been uttered by Harold, as it misconceives all the 
relations between him and his brother. The situation is 
better conceived when the King is made to say that, had 
he been on the South-Saxon shore, the strangers would 
never have made good their landing. Either they would 
have been driven back into the sea, or they would have 
escaped its dangers only to perish on English ground. 

*^But,” he added, ^‘the mischance was the will of the 
King of Heaven, and I could not be everywhere at the 
same moment.”^ 

And so of a truth it was. The event of this great 


Millia si quaeris, tibi dicere nemo valebit 
Quod mare fert pisces^ tot sibi sunt equites ; 

Et veluti Stellas coeli numerare nequires, 

Ejus sio acies nec numerare vales.” 

« Erench,” Franci ” in the Tapestry, is the only name which takes in the 
whole of William's army as thus described. 

1 Wid. Amb. 165 ; 

** Captivos ducit pueros captasque puellas, 
lisuper et viduas et simul omne pecus.” 

3 Homan de Hou, 11836 ; 

** Mielx me venist aveir perdu 
Quant ke Tosti out demands.” 

3 Ib. 11838 ; 

Ke ]o n’eusse e port este, J 2 b nient del nostre ne pr^issent ; 

Quant Willame vint el rivage ; Ja de morir garant nMussent, 

Bien defendisse li passage. Se la mer tote ne beussent ; 

Tant en feisse en mer plungier, Maiz issi plout el Bei celeste, 

E tant en feisse neier, Jo ne poiz mie par tut estre.” 

Ja h la terre ne venissont, 
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Hwddbe^ turned wholly, setting aside the mere accidents of battle, 
tween the on the inability of Harold himself to contend against two 
vad^! invasions, or to be at the two ends of his kingdom at the 
same time. Of the two invasions, the Norwegian and the 
Norman, each rendered the other possible. Or even had 
the south wind blown sooner at the mouth of the Dive, 
the southern coast of England would have been found 
guarded against any attack, and Harold would most likely 
have gone to meet his namesake of Norway flushed with 
victory over William and his host. As it was, the fate of 
England, as ever in that age, rested on one man, and that 
one man could not be at once in Sussex and in North- 
humberland. Harold, too late to hinder the landing of 
the Normans, had now before him the far harder task of 
dislodging them when they were already in the land. It 
was a hard lot to have to hasten at once on such an 
errand, after scarcely a moment’s rest from the toils and 
the glories of Stamfordbridge. One terrible campaign was 
hardly over, when another yet more terrible had to be 
begun. But the heart of Harold failed him not, and the 
heart of England beat in unison with the heart of her 
Harold King. As soon as the news came. King Harold held a 
Council of the leaders of Stamfordbridge,^ or perhaps an 
London, armed Gemdt, such as we have already heard of more than 
once.^ He told them of the landing of the enemy; he set 
before them the horrors which would come upon the land 
if the invader succeeded in his enterprise.® A loud shout 
of assent rose from the whole Assembly. Every man 

^ Wid. Amb. 169. Advocat ipse duces, comites, teirseque potentes.*’ 

® See vol. ii. pp. 103, 139. 

® Wid. Amb. 185. 

** Quantus erit luctus, quantus dolor et pudor ingens, 

Begni quanta lue^ quam tenebrosa dies. 

Si quod quserit habet, si regni sceptra tenebit ? 

Hoc omnes fugiant vivere qui cupiunt,” 
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pledged his faith rather to die in arms than to acknowledge chap. xv. 
any King hut Harold.^ The King thanked his loyal 
followers, and at once ordered an immediate march to the 
south, an immediate muster of the forces of his kingdom. 

London again was the trysting-plaoe.^ With speed and 
energy equal to that which had carried him to his northern 
capital, he now set out on the return march. He himself 
pressed on at once, at the head of such of his Housecarls 
and others of his immediate following as had survived the 
fight of Stamfordbiidge. Eadwine and Morkere were 
bidden to follow with the whole force of their Earldoms. 
Meanwhile the command of the North was entrusted to the Merleswe- 
Sheriff Merleswegen,^ We shall hear of him again among mmTof ^ 
the patriots of a time a few years later, and we cannot doubt 
that this great command was put into his hands because 
he was known to be one more worthy of the trust than 
the King’s own brothers-in-law. And so it proved. Even Eadwine 
the great salvation of Stamfordbridge, the deliverance of Morkere 
Northumberland from the very jaws of her enemy, could 
not bind the sons of -®lfgar to thankfulness or to good war, 
jEaith towards the West-Saxon King. In their eyes, no 
doubt, the landing of William only offered another chance 
of bringing about their darling scheme of a divided 

‘ Wid. Amb. 191 ; 

** Nascitur extemplo clamor qui pereuHt astra, 

Et vox coimmmis omnibus una fbit ; 

^ Bella magis cupimus quam sub juga coUa reponi 
Alteiius regis, vel magis inde mori.’*’ 

* Roman de Rou, 11879 ; 

^'Heraut vint k Luudres puignont, E mult apareilliement^ 

De totes parz Engleiz mandant, El ierme k’il lor out mande, 

Ke tuit viengent delivremeut Saioz esoigne forz d’enfertd,** 

® Gaimar, 5255 (M. H. B. 827) ; 

Marleswain done i lessat ; 

Pur ost mander en suth alad.'* 

See Ellisj ii. 185. Merleswegen held lands in various porfcs fmm Cornwall 
to Yoik&hii’e ; it was of Lincolnshire that he was SheriiF. See Domesday, 
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kingdom. William had a quarrel with Harold; he had 
none with Eadwine or Morkere. They had not forsworn 
themselves to their lord or done despite to any holy relics. 
The invader might well be content with the immediate 
territories of his enemy and his house. William might 
rule over Wessex and East- Anglia, and might leave Mercia 
and Northumberland to the house of Leofric. It was 
most likely with some such designs as these that the 
Northern Earls held themselves and their forces back 
from the struggle. But, whatever were their motives^ the 
fact that they did hold themselves back is certain,’ The 
main forces of Northumberland and north-western Mercia 
came not to King Harold^s muster.^ 

But elsewhere another spirit reigned.® Men well knew 
what was at‘ stake. They went forth, as loyal subjects, 
as true men to their lord, to fight for the King whom 
they had chosen. But they went forth also on a higher 
errand still, to save the land of their birth from the 
grasp of the invader, an invader of wholly alien speech 
and feeling, an invader who could never be as Cnut or 
even as Harold of Norway. The presence of the French- 
men in the land awoke a spirit in every English heart 
which has never died out to this day. We hear indeed 
vague stories how Harold lost favour with the victors of 
Stamfordbridge by refusing to share among them the rich 
plunder of the Norwegian host.^ We hear how he left 
the plunder untouched under the care of Archbishop 

^ PI Wig 1066. "Comites Edwinus et Morkarus, Qiii se cum svis cer~ 
tamini svhtraxere,^’ These are words which no ingenuity can get over. 

^ We shall presently come to the list of shires whence men did come. 

® The general zeal of Englishmen is allowed even by their enemies. Will. 
Piet. 133 ; ‘^Studium pars Heraldo, cuncti patriae prsestabant, quajn contra 
extraneos, tametd non juste, defensare volebant ’* 

* Will. Malms, ii. 228. '^Haroldus, triumphal! eventn superbus, nuUis 
paartibus praedae conunilitones dignatus est : quapropter multi, quo quisque 
poterat dilapsi, Eegem ad bellum Hastingense proficiscentem destituere,” 
So again, iii. 239. 
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Ealdred/ instead of scattering it with a bounteous hand chap. xv. 
among the men whose toils and whose blood had won it. 

These stories rest on but poor authority; still they may 
have some groundwork of truth.^ The time was not a 
time for waste of treasure ; the armaments of the year must 
have been costly beyond measure ; Harold needed wealth 
to oppose to the wealth of William, and, considering 
the doubtful faith of the Northern Earls, he could not 
afford to throw away the sinews of civil war. A prudent 
economy on the part of Harold may have called forth a 
certain measure of discontent ; but it is certain that such 
discontent had no serious effect on the campaign. The 
discontented in such a case must have been mainly the 
King’s own Houseearls, and those who bring this charge 
against Harold tell us also that it was the King’s own 
Houseearls who formed the strength of the host that 
fought at Senlac.® It is far more certain that, as King 
Harold set forth on his southern march^ fresh from the 
triumph of Stamfordbridge and with the fate of England 
resting once more upon him, the men of the greater part 
of England flocked eagerly to the standard of their 
glorious King. They gathered round him from all the The shires 
shires through which the Dragon and the Fighting Man 
passed once more on their southern journey. They gathered 
round him from all the shires under his own immediate Anglia, 
rule, and under the rule of his faithfid brothers.^ North- 

^ Gaimar, 5251 (M. H. B. 827) ; 

“ li reis Hiarald, quant il oi, Del grant avoir e dd hemeis 

L’^vesque Aldret a done saisi K’il out conquis sur les Norreis.” 

® See Appendix G. 

® Will Malms, ii. 2 28. “Prseter stippendiarios et mercenarios 
paucos admodum ex provindalibus habuit ” See Appendix LL. 

* The list of shires in Wace (12848) might seem at first sight to be 
simply names set down at random; but, on a careful examination, it 
has a deep significance. The list runs thus ; London, Kent, Hertford, 

Essex, Surrey, Sussex, Saint Eadmund’s and Suffolk, Norwich and Nor- 
folk, Cmterhm'y and Stamford, Bedford (mentioned twice), Huntingdon, 
Northampton, York, Buckingham, Nottingham, lindesey and Lincoln, 
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CHAP. XV. western Mercia stood aloof under Eadwine. NortliumBer- 
North- Tioder the rule of Morkere, sent none but such as 
west kept joined the King’s own standard on his march. Not so 
th^ELls. the lands which were still under the House of Siward. 

Whether the young Waltheof came himself we know not ; 
dom of but there is no doubt that the men of Northampton and 
Waltheof. loyally to King Harold’s muster. And 

from all the east and south, from the lands which had 
passed from the rule of Godwins to the rule of Harold, 
from the lands where Gyrth still kept up the memory of 
Harold’s earlier government, from all the lands between 
the Tamar and the German Ocean, men came to fight 
The men of for Harold and for England. And, foremost and honoured 
London, among all, rankings it would seem, every man among the 
King’s personal following, came the men of -Kent, whose 
right it was to deal the first blow in the battle, and the 
men of the great city itself, whose high privilege it was 
to guard the King himself and his standard.^ At the 

‘ Salisbury, Dorset, Bath and Somerset, Gloucester, Worcester, Winchester 
and Hampshire, Berkshire. This list exactly answers to the geographical 
division which I have given in the text, with the single exception that we 
find Worcester where we should rather have looked for Hereford. The 
shires mentioned are those which make up the earldoms of Harold, Gyrth, 
Leofnrine, and Waltheof, together with the shires through which Harold 
marched. This accounts for what at first seems a contradiction, namely 
that we find York on the list and yet read afterwards (12877) “B’ultre 
li Humbre n’i vint gaires.” No doubt some volunteers followed the King from 
York, but the main force of Northumberland was kept back by Morkere , 
It has been suggested that for Cant&lwy should be read Cambridge. 
The two names are sometimes confounded, and Cambridge goes more 
naturally with Stamford. Cambridge was still Grmtelridge m the days 
of William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. 325), but we get the form 
Cambridge in Eoger of Howden, ii. 47, Stubbs. 

* Eoman de Kou, 12957 ; 

Kar 50 dient ke cU de Kent Cal de Lundres, par dreite fei, 
Deivent fi^rir primierement ; Deivent garder li core li Rei, 

IT ke U Reis auge en estor. Tut entur li deivent ester, 

Li primier colp deit estre lor. E I’estandart deivent garder.” 

In the next century we find in a Scottish army the English of Lothian 
claiming the like privilege with the men of Kent. Hen. Hunt. 222 B, 
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head of the men of London stood the Sheriff of the Middle- chap. xv. 
Saxons, the Staller Ansgar,^ the son of jEtlielstan, the son 
of Tofig, none the less loyal to his King because the 
minster of the Holy Eood had risen on soil which had 
once been the dwelling-place of his fathers.® Of his 
fellow-Staller Eadnoth we hear nothing; Bondig would 
almost seem to have tarried in the North, or, from what- 
ever cause or accident, not to have appeared at the muster.® 

We see then that England, as a whole, failed not of her Few names 
duty; but few indeed, compared with the long roll-call of^en^e-**^ 
the invaders, are the men whom we know by name as 
having joined in the great march and fought in the great 
battle. Still there are a few names which have come 
down to us, names to be cherished wherever the tongue 
of England is spoken, names which should sound like the 
call of the trumpet in the ears of every man of English 
birth. In the dry entries of the Norman Survey a few Entries in 
records still live of the men who fought and died for 
England. Two nameless freemen of Hampshire, owners 
of a small allodial holding, come first on the patriotic 
bead-roll. In a shape one degree clearer stands forth of 
jElfric of Gelling, a Thegn of Huntingdonshire and tenant 
of the church of Ramsey, who came from Waltheof’s 
Earldom, whether in the following of his Earl or at the 
bidding of his own loyalty to his King. Prom East-Bremeof 
Anglia we find recorded a nameless tenant of the House 
of Saint Eadmund, and Breme a freeman of King Ead- 
ward’s, who came no doubt in the following of Earl Gyrth. 

^ The Ansgairius of Guy. His name is written many ways, Ansgar 
would seem to be the best form. For all these names see Appendix HH. 

® See vol. ii. pp, 63, 440. 

® Bondig (see above, p. 51) is mentioned in a very confused passage 
in the De Inventione, c. 20 ; Ab omnibus consultum est ei Tostinum 
[Leofwinum Gerth, et Bimdiuum, et reliquos qui secesserant, exspectare.'* 

I do not understand the secession ” of Gyrth ; so Bondig may have been 
at Senlac also. 
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CHAP. XV. With a clearer knowledge of their personal being, we can 
honour the names of two noble tenants of the Church of 
Abingdon, men high in rank in the old West -Saxon 
Earldom, who fought and fell by the side of Harold. 
Their names set them before us as representatives of the 
two great Teutonic races of the land, each alike armed 
to defend their common blood and speech against the 
Godric and Southern invader. Thither came Godric the Sheriff, 
Fifhide, whose name witnesses to his English 
blood, and thither too came the Danish Thurkill, lord 
of the neighbouring lordship of Kingston. He had, 
at Earl Harold’s counsel, commended himself and his 
lands to Saint Mary of Abingdon, and he came no 
doubt with as sure a trust in the Black Cross of 
that ancient house as the King himself could put in the 
more famous relic of his own newly hallowed minster. And 
it was not only the tenants of religious houses who went 
forth to battle for the excommunicated King against the 
invader who boasted himself as the special champion of the 
Church and of religion. Two English prelates at least, and 
several churchmen of lower rank, personally braved the 
curse of Eome in the cause of England. The New Minster 
New ^ Winchester, King -Alfred’s great bequest to his royal 
Minster, ruled by uElfwig, the brother of the great 

Earl Godwine, the uncle of King Harold himself.^ Like 
Eallistan and Eadnoth in earlier times, he and twelve 
of his monks marched to the field, not only to pray for 
England, but to wield their weapons among the foremost 
of her champions. With their coats of mail over their 
monastic garb, they took their place in the ranks, and 
fought and died alongside of Thurkill and Godric and the 
other valiant men whose names no chronicler has recorded.^ 
-ffllfwig came to the fight at the bidding of kindred 
no less than at the bidding of loyalty. Another prelate, 

^ See voL ii. pp. 464, 681, ® See Appendix HH. 
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of equal ecclesiastical rank and of greater personal fame, chap. xv. 
Leofric, the renowned Abbot of Peterborough,^ preferred Leofrio 
the cause of his country to the cause of his own house. Peter- 
Eadwine and Morkere kept aloof from the great struggle ; 
their worthier cousin, the Abbot of five monasteries, Nov. i. 
followed Harold to the fight, and, unlike his brother 
of Winchester, went back to his home sick and wounded.^ 

And one lowlier churchman must not be passed by. 

The Norman record itself seems to assume a kind ofEadricthe 
pathos, as we read how Eadric the Deacon, a freeman of 
Harold^s, followed his lord from the East- Anglian land of 
his earlier government, and died with him in the battle.® 
Volunteers like these doubtless took their places among the 
King’s personal following. But we cannot doubt that the 
main strength of the army consisted of Harold’s own picked 
troops, his veteran Houseearls, the conquerors of Gruffydd, 
the victors of Stamfordbridge. Still it is clear that the levies 
of all southern and eastern England answered readily to 
Harold’s summons. They flocked to his muster in London 
in as great numbers, and with as great speed, as the swift 
march of events at this fearful crisis allowed them. 

The march of Harold from York to London was as Harold 
memorable an instance of the indomitable energy of his 
character as his march, so short a time before, from London October 5 « 
to York. He seems to have reached London about ten 
days after the fight at Stamfordbridge, about a week after 
William’s landing at Pevensey,^ He came at the head of 
his own following, and of such of the general levies of the 
midland shires as had joined him on the road. In the great 

1 See vol. ii p. 348. 

* Chron. Petrib. 1066. '‘And ])a wses LeoMc Abbot of Burb jet Jjset ilea 
feord, and sseclode Jjser, and com ham, and wses deed sone j^jerseftep, on jelre 
balgan xnsesse niht ; God are his saule.*’ 

^ See Appendix HH. 

* On the chronology of these events, see Appendix II. 
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city which had been appointed as the general trysting- 
place he waited, impatiently as it wonid seem, while men 
flocked in from his own Wessex and from the lands 
of the three faithful Earls. He waited also for the further 
succours which were never to arrive, for the forces which 
the Earls of the North were keeping back &om the muster. 
At such a moment of suspense the heart of Harold, no less 
than the heart of William, looked for help and guidance 
from on high. His home was now in the royal hall of 
Westminster, beneath the shadow of the minster of the 
Apostle, the minster where prayers and masses were daily 
going up for the soul of his revered predecessor.^ It was 
the minster too where he himself had gone through the 
most solemn act of his life, where he had received his royal 
unction and his Imperial Crown. But it was not before 
the tomb of Eadward, or before the altar of Saint Peter, 
that Harold sought for heavenly strength and counsel in 
the great crisis of his life. His heart went back to the 
home of his earlier days, to the lowlier church of his own 
rearing, to the relic which had ever been the special object 
of his devotion, the Holy Cross which gave England her 
way-cry. One at least of the few days of the King^s short 
stay in London was devoted to a last pilgrimage to his own 
Waltham.2 Early in the morning of one of those October 
days King Harold made his way to the minster of the 
Holy Cross, bearing with him the last gifts that he was to 
offer there. Those gifts were a further supply of relics, 
the treasures of his own chapel,^ gathered together no doubt 

^ See above, p. 30 . 

® The Waltham writer (De Inv. 20 ), as I have already said (see above, 
P* 377)> fancies that the King heard the news of William’s landing at 
Waltham. This we know to be wrong ; but we may surdy accept a journey 
&om London to Waltham. 

As for the miraculous narrative, see Professor Stubbs, De Inv. xxviii. 
For other more legendary versions, see Appendix MM. 

* De Inv. 20 . ** Mane facto ecdesiam Sanctse Oruds ingrediens, et relli* 

quias quas apud se hahebat in capelin sua repositas altari superponens.” 
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by the lavish piety of Eadward, but which now formed 
Harold’s last oblation upon the high altar of his own 
minster. Before that altar the King and Founder knelt 
in prayer. He vowed that, if God gave him victory in the 
strife to which he was then marching forth, he would yet 
further endow the church of the Holy Eood with gifts and 
lands, and would yet further increase the number of those 
who served God within its walls. Nay more, he urould 
look upon himself as God’s ransomed servant, and would 
devote himself to his special service for ever.^ We need 
not take these striking words to mean that Harold dreamed, 
like Cead walla or Ine, of laying aside his Crown and of be- 
coming God^s special servant as monk or priest. We hear 
in them simply the voice of deep penitence for the few sins 
and errors which stained that noble life, the voice of earnest 
prayer for deliverance from the meshes in which the craft 
of his adversary had entangled him. We hear in them 
the voice of high and humble resolution to live from hence- 
forth, as man and as King, a life such as became a faithful 
servant of God, such as became a King who sat on the 
throne of the righteous Alfred, and whose fimt days of 
government had been passed in the old realm of the 
martyred Eadmund. When his offerings had been made 
and his prayers had been uttered, the King turned him to 
depart. The canons and all the, members of the church of 
Waltham formed in procession before their sovereign and 
founder. They swept westward along that stately nave, 
between the two rows of its massive columns, till they 
reached the great western portal. There, before the King 
left the minster, he once more turned towards the wonder- 
working relic, the Holy Rood of Montacute and Waltham.® 

^ Delnv 20 . “Votum vovit, quod si sucoessus prosperos sub eventu 
belli prsestaret ei Dominus, copiaxu prsediorom et multitudinem clericorum 
Deo ibidem serviturorum ecclesise conferret, et se Deo servitiirmn amodo 
qmei servum emptitium sponderet” 

^ Ib. **01ero eum comitante et processione puecedente, veuiunt ad 
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Before the great object of his life’s reverence. King Harold 
bowed himself low, and lay for a while flat on his face on 
the consecrated pavement. Then, as men said at Waltham 
in after days, the holy image, whose head had hitherto 
stood erect, bowed itself towards the King who lay 
prostrate beneath it. One eye alone, that of the sacrist 
Thurkill, was privileged to behold the actual working of the 
divine wonder. But many there were who had seen the 
image in former days, and who bare witness how its head 
had been from that day bowed towards the ground, as 
if to say “ It is finished,” as if to say that all was over 
with the hopes and the career of him who had so devoutly 
honoured it.^ 

It was perhaps on his return from Waltham, it was 
certainly during his short sojourn in London, that Harold 
received another message from his rival. Here again we 
come to one of those stages of our narrative where all is 
confusion and contradiction. The English writers, in their 
short accounts of events which they loved not to dwell 
upon, are silent as to any attempts at peaceful negotia- 
tions taking place, at the last moment, between the two 
armed princes. The witness of the Norman writers is 
full indeed, hut their witness does not agree together.^ 
The different versions agree in no circumstance of time, 
place, or order of events. Yet we cannot doubt that some 
messages passed between Harold and William, and we can 
almost as little doubt that it was William who sent the 
first messenger to Harold, and not Harold who sent the 

valvas tempH, ubi conversus ad Crucifixuin Bex lUe Sauctse Cruel devotus, ad 
terram in modum crucis prostemens se, pronus oravit.” 

^ De Inv. 20. Imago Crucifixi, quae prius erecta ad superiora respi- 
debat, quum se Hex Immiliaret in terram, demisit vultum qxiasx tristis, 
lignum quidem prsesdum futurorum.” The writer tben goes on to mention 
Ttm-kill, from whom he himself heard the story. 

* See Appendix MM. 
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first messenger to William. It was perfectly in character chap xv, 
that an invader who assumed the character of a legal 
claimantj nay more, an invader who professed to come as 
an armed missionary of the Roman See, should play out 
his part by offering the perjurer and usurper one more 
chance of repentance. Harold, on the other hand, a national 
King, simply defending his own Crown and the freedom of 
his people, had no need thus ostentatiously to put himself 
in the right. We may then believe that the first message Mission of 
which passed between the Norman Duke and the English Ma^t to 
King, after William landed on English ground, was when 5 
Hugh Margot, a monk of F&amp, came to King Harold 
in London. He found the King seated, as we may imagine 
him, on his throne in his palace of Westminster, and he 
called on him, in the name of -the Duke of the Normans, he caJls on 
to come down from his throne, and to lay aside his crown 
and sceptre. The messenger once more set forth the 
rights of William, his claim on the Crown by the bequest 
of Eadward, his personal claim on Harold as his sworn 
man. The Duke was ready to have his claims fairly dis- 
cussed, according to the law either of England or of 
Normandy. If either Norman or English judges held that 
Harold’s right was good, William would let him enjoy 
that right in peace. Otherwise let him quietly yield up 
w^hat he had usurped, and spare the bloodshed and misery 
on either side of which he would be guilty if he died to 
keep it. 

A message like this might have provoked the meekest of Indlgna- 
men. It is not wonderful that we read in one account ^ Harold 
that Harold’s wrath was highly kindled, nay that lie was 
with some difliculty kept back from a breach of the' 
rights of ambassadors in the person of the insolent monk. 

The influence which thus restrained the King from 
violence is said to have been that of Earl Gyrth, who, in 
^ Roman de Ron, 11935 See Appendix KK. 

VOL. III. F f 
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Harold’s genius of his royal brother. However this may be, we 
elsewhere find^ a message sent by Harold to William, 
which is evidently an answer to the monk of Fecamp, 
^tement and which contains a calm and clear statement of Harold’s 
rights, right. He does not deny the fact of his oath to William, 
but he maintains that it was an extorted oath and there- 
fore of no force. He does not deny the fact of Ead ward’s 
earlier promise to William, but he maintains that that 
promise has been cancelled by a later bequest. Ever since 
the blessed Augustine first preached the Gospel to English- 
men, it had always been the law of England that a testa- 
ment was of no strength at all while the testator lived. 
Up to the moment of his death, a man might revoke any 
earlier disposition of his goods, which could not take efieet 
till the breath was out of his body. Eadward had indeed 
once made a promise of the succession in favour of William, 
but that promise had become void and of none efieet by 
his later and dying nomination of the reigning King. 
How far the words of any message of Harold’s have been 
truly reported to us by our Norman informants it is im- 
possible to say, but it is clear that the answer thus put 
into Harold’s mouth, though far from exhaustive, is 
thoroughly to the purpose as far as it goes. Harold’s 
best claim to his Crown, his election by the English 
people, is not insisted on. But the answer to the two 
points put forth by William seems hardly to admit of a 
.Harold rejoinder. We are told in other accounts that Harold 
offered William his friendship and rich gifts if he would 
depart quietly out of the land, but added that if he were 
bent on warfare he would meet him in battle on the 
coming Saturday The Dube, we are told, accepted the 
challenge ; he dismissed the messenger with the honourable 
gifts of a horse and arms ; and Harold, it is added, when 
^ WilL'Hot, 12^. ® Boinan de Bou, 11975. 
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lie saw liim thus return, repented him that he had done chap. xv. 
despite to the messenger whom Duke William had sent to 
him. 

The challenge had now passed. There can be no doubt Harold 

as wsll as 

that the irritating message of William, and the reports william 
which must have reached London of the cruel harrying of 
the South-Saxon lands, had wrought the effect which they 
were doubtless meant to work on the mind of Harold. It was, 
as we have seen, the policy of William to draw Harold down 
to a battle, in which William should have the vantage- 
ground of his intrenched camp at Hastings. And Harold 
was now as eager for battle as William himself could be. 

He was eager to avenge his own wrongs and the wrongs 
of his people. He was eager to strike the decisive blow 
before the French host could be strengthened by rein- 
forcements from beyond sea.^ His jiersonal wrath was 
kindled against the man who had insulted and mocked 
him by a challenge the most stinging that had ever been 
.spoken to a crowned King upon his throne. And a 
higher feeling of duty would bid him to go forth and 
put a stop as soon as might be to the pitiless ravages 
which were laying waste his land and bringing his people 
to beggary.^ The purpose of the King was to go forth at 
once and to meet the invader face to face, according to the 
challenge which he had himself given for the coming 
Saturday. But the tale goes on to tell how Gyrth, the Proposal 
special hero of the Norman writers, again strove to turn his 
brother from his purpose.® His counsel was that the King 

' De Inveniaone, 20, '‘Nimis prseceps, et de virtute sua prsesmneus, 
credebat se invalidos et imprsemimitos Normannos expugnare, antequam 
a Normannis gens sub&ecutiva in prsesidium eorum succresceret.” This 
la&t reason is borne out by the testimony of the Worcester Chronicle, which 
I shall quote hereafter, that reinforcements did come to William either 
before the battle or very soon after, 

® See p. 414, note 4. 

” The interposition of Gyrth is mentioned, not only by his special admirer 
F f Z 
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should stay behind, seemingly as the defender of London, 
while he himself should go forth to battle with the Nor- 
man. The King was wearied with his labours in the 
Northumbrian campaign ; the troops which had as yet 
come together in London were not numerous enough to 
justify the King in attempting to strike a decisive blow 
at their head. Moreover, whether the oath was binding 
or not, Harold could not deny that he had sworn an oath 
to William as his lord, and it was not well that a man 
should go forth to fight face to face against the lord to 
whom he had done homage.^ But he, Gyrth, was under no 
such restraint; he need feel no such scruples. He had 
never sworn ought to Duke William ; he could go forth 
with a clear conscience and fight against him face to face 
for his native land.^ Let the King too think on the risk 
to himself and to his Kingdom if he jeoparded his own life, 
and all that depended on his own life, the noble heritage 
of English freedom,® on the chances of a single battle. 
Let Gyrth fight against William. If Gyrth overcame 
the invader, the gain to England would be as great as if 

Waoe (12041 et seqq.), but by William of Jumibges (vii. 35), Orderic 
(500 0 , who nearly copies William of J umifeges), WiUiam of Malmesbury 
(iii, 239), and Benoit (37129). The ^eech is much to the same efiPect in 
all. Here it is that William of Malmesbury makes the odd mistake about 
Gyrth's age which I mentioned in yoI. ii. p 555. 

^ Will. Gem. vii. 35. “Quiesce, quseso, prudenter tractare tecum vdiis, 
quid cum sacramentis Consuli Normanniee promiseris. Cave ne perjurium 
incurras, et pro tanto scelere tu cum viiibus nostrae gentis corruas nostrm- 
que progeniei permansurum dedecus ezinde has.” The expression “ cave ne 
perjurium incurras,” so late in the day, is remarkable. William of Malmes- 
bury (iii. 239) softens matters a httle ; “Nec enim ibis in infidas quin illi 
sacramentum vel invitus vel voluntorius feceris ; proinde consultius ages si, 
instanti necessitati te subtrahens, nostro periculo coUndium pugnse tenta- 
veils.” 

* Wai. Gem. u. s. “ Ego, liber ab omni Sacramento, Willelmo Oomiti 
nihil debeo. Audacter igxtur contra iUum pro natali solo certare paratus 
sum.” So William of Malmesbury (u. s.) ; “ Nos, omni juramento ex- 
pediti, juste ferrum pro patriot stringemus.” 

Will. Gem. u. s. “Ne clara libertas Anglorwm, pereat in tuS. pemioie.” 
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Harold himself overcame him. But if William overcame chap. xv. 
Gyrth, the loss to England would be far less than if Wil- 
liam overcame Harold. If Gyrth were slain or in bonds, 

Harold could still gather another army, and could strike 
another blow to rescue or to avenge his brother.^ Let then 
the Earl of the East- Angles go forth, with the troops which 
were already assembled in London, and let the King him- 
self wait till a greater force had answered to his summons. 

Let him meanwhile harry the whole land between London 
and the coast, even as the Normans themselves were 
harrying it. Let him burn houses, cut down trees, lay 
waste corn-fields. Let him in short put a wilderness be- 
tween himself and his enemy. William then, whether 
successful or unsuccessful in the battle with Gy rth, would 
presently be starved into favourable terms. He would soon 
find it impossible to maintain his host in the wasted land, 
and he would be driven to withdi*aw peacefully to his own 
dominions.'* 


A hero was speaking to a hero ; we may [add, a general Estimate 
was speaking to a general. Our hearts are moved at the * 

generous self-devotion of the brave Earl, who recked so 


^ Will. Malms, iii 239, Nobis solis prceliantibiife, caussa tua utrobique 
in portu navigabit . quia et fugientes restituere et mortuos ulcisoi poteris.'* 
■Wace (12057) adds the alternatives of his own captivity and of an agree- 
ment between Harold and William ; 

Mais se 30 suis veincu u pris, E cumbatre vos i porrez, 

Vos, se Dex plaist, ki serez vis, U tel parole el Due prendres^ 

Vos maisnies rasemblerez, Ke vostre regne on paiztendrez.” 

® This advice comes from Wace (12065) ; 

Alez par cest paiz, ardant Fetes la vitaille esluingnier, 

Maizons e viles destruiant ; Ke il ne truissent ke mengier, 

Pemez la robe e la vitaille. Si les porrez mult esmaier 

Pors et oeilles et aumaille, E faire ariere repairier ; 

Ke Normanz vitaille ne truissent Li Dus meisme s’en ira, 

Ne nule rien done vivre puissent. Quant la vitaille li faldra.” 

Compare the advice given to Otho (Tacitus, Hist ii. 33) ; “ PauUino et Celso 
jam non adversantibus, ne prindpem objectare periculis viderentur, iidem ilU 
deterioris consilii auctores perpulere ut Brixellum concederet et dubiis prm- 
liorom exemptus, summse rerum et imperii se ipsum reservaret.** 
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and his country. And in the wise, though cruel, policy 

which he enforced upon his brother, we can discern a 

subtlety of intellect fitted to grapple with that of William 

himself. Gyi^th, as painted by hostile historians, stands 

forth as one who, had he outlived that one fatal day, 

would never have allowed England to fall without striking 

another blow. But how were the counsels of that lofty 

spirit received by the no less lofty spirit to whom they 

Norman were spoken? We may cast aside the mere inventions 

calumnies. Norman calumny. They represent Harold as thrusting 

away his brother with insult, as even spurning his aged 

mother from his feet, when, still sad at the fate of Tostig,i 

she implored him not to jeopard the lives of all the sons 

who were left to her.^ Such tales as these come from 

the same mint of falsehood as the tales which tell of 

William as striking his wife with his spur or as beating 

Answer of her to death with his bridle.® Another Norman writer, 

he^refiiseB at least better understood the characters of the two 

^^i^or brothers, puts into the mouth of Harold words 

dohannto which, after eight hundred years, still send a thrill to 
lii ff people. 

the hearts of Englishmen. All who heard the counsel of 
Gyrth cried out that it was good, and prayed the King 
to follow it.^ But Harold answered that he would never 

^ Ord. Vit, 500 C. ^^Quse interitu Tostici filii sui valde erat lugubria.” 

^ Will. Gem. vii. 35 Consilium istud, quod amids ejus salubre vide- 
batur sprevit, et germanum suum, qui ddeliter ei consiliabatur, convidis 
irxitavit, matremque suam, quse nimis ipsum retinere secum satagebat, pede 
procadter percussit.” So Ord. Vit. 500 D. Wace, whose good taste and 
dramatic feeling places blm high above all the other Norman writers, passes 
by this absurd tale, but it reappears in Benoit (37197) ; 

" Vers sa mere fu mult eschis, E tant Ten fist longe preiere 

Qui chbrement fust h pMsir Qu’enverse la bota arifere ; 

Deu remaindre, deu retenir) Tei il dona del pie el ventre.” 

® See Appendix 0 . 

* Eoxnan de Bou, 12086 ; 

A cest cunseil tuit se teneient, 

Et issi fere le voleient.” 
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play the coward’s part, that he would never let his friends chap. xv. 
go forth to face danger on his behalf, w^liile he himself, 
from whatever cause, drew" back from facing it.^ And he 
added words wdiich show how the w'ise and experienced 
ruler, the chosen and anointed King, had cast aside wdiat- 
cver needed to be east aside in the fiery exile who had once 
harried the coast at Porlock.^ Never/’ said Harold, will 
I burn an English village or an English house ; never will 
I harm the lands or the goods of any Englishman. How 
can I do hurt to the folk who are put under me to govern ? 

How can I plunder and harass those w^hom I would fain 
see thrive under my rule ? Truly, when we read w"ords 
like these, vre feel that it is something to be of the blood 
and of the speech of the men who chose Harold for their 
King and who died around his Standard. 


Six days had now been passed in the trysting-place Harold 
of London.^ During the whole of that time men had been from 
flocking in, but the forces of the North under the sons of 
iElfgar had not yet shown themselves. Harold now deter- October 12. 
mined to delay no longer. He set out from London, 


' Konian de Rou, 1 2090 , 

“ Ke jh en champ sanz li n’imit, 
Ne sanz li ne so ciimbatront 
Por coart, c;o dist, le teindreient 
® See vol. ii p, 316. 

^ Homan de Hou, 130S0 ; 

“ Maisonz S viles n"en ardra, 

Ne sis homes ne robera. 
'Coment,* dist-il, 'del- jo grever 


E plu&orb H reprovereient, 
Ke sis boens amiz env^iout, 
£n Heu ti aler il n'osout/’ 


La gent ke jo dei govemer ? 
Destmire ne grever ne dei 
La gent ki det garir &oz mei.’ ** 


Compare the advice given by Memnon to Arsites in Arrian (i. 12. 17) and 
Arsites’ answer ; Xlapjvu .... irpoiovras . , rov re dtpavi^ety Kara'- 

irarodvras ry eVn-y, ml rov kv rg 7 ^ Kaprtov epartpirpdvm, r&y iroMeay 

airSiv <p€iB6p€vovs' ov ydp ptevety Iv r^ *A\eiav8poy dvopi<} rwy Im- 

rijluwy. ^Apdrrjv dk Xiyerai elireiy kv ra avWoytp rwv Ilcpawy, on oix &y 
irepUdoi prir* olxiav piav kprirpricBetaav rwy vv6 ol reraypivojy dy&pdmcay* 
Contrast the conduct of AVilliam in ravaging the English coast when an 
invasion from Denmazk wa& looked for; Cliron. Petrib. 10S5. 

* See Appendix H. 
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seemingly on ’Thursday^ exactly one week after his arrival 
in the great city, in order to redeem his challenge of 
giving battle to the invaders on Saturday. He marched 
forth at the head of his own following and of such troops 
as had come in to the London muster. These would no 
doubt be largely swelled as the levies of Kent and Sussex 
pressed to his standard on the march. At the numbers 
of the army which he thus brought together it is hopeless 
to do more than guess. The Norman and the English 
writers both indulge in manifest exaggerations in opposite 
ways. The Normans employ every rhetorical art to set 
before us the prodigious numbers of the English. They 
were a host that no man could number, a host like the 
host of Xerxes, which drank up the rivers as it passed. 
Nothing but the special favour of God could have given 
his servants a victory over their enemies which was truly 
miraculous. On the other hand, the English writers 
yielded from the very beginning to the obvious tempta- 
tion of laying the blame of the national overthrow on 
the rashness of the King. Harold refused to wait till a 
large enough force had come together ; he ventured a battle 
with numbers altogether inadequate, and he paid the 
penalty of his own over-daring. Such are the comments 
even of the writers who are warmest in their admiration 
of Harold, and who pour forth the most bitter regrets 
over his fall.^ Yet we must remember that nothing is 
easier than to blame a defeated commander, nothing easier 
than to throw on his shoulders either the faults of others 
or the mere caprices of fortune. And we should remember 
too that, deeply as we reverence our national writers, im- 
plicitly as we accept their statements of facts, warmly as 
we sympathize with their patriotic feelings, their criticisms 
on such a point as this are simply the criticisms of monks 
on the conduct of a consummate general. We may fairly 
^ See Appendix LL. 
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assume that whatever captains like William and Harold chap.xv. 

did was the right thing to do in the circumstances under 

which each found himself. The consummate generalship His 

of Harold is nowhere more plainly shown than 

this memorable campaign. He formed his plan, and 

carried it out. He determined to give battle, but he of his own 

determined to give battle on his own ground and 

his own fashion. All likelihood goes against the belief 

^ Noenum 

that Harold designed anything so foolhardy as an attack, camp 
by night or by day, on the Norman camp. No doubt the 
expectation of such an attack was prevalent in the Norman 
eamp.^ But our evidence proves only the existence of such 
an expectation among the Normans ; it in no way proves 
the existence of any such design on the part of the English 
King. The nature of the post which he chose distinctly 
shows the contrary ; it distinctly shows what Harold’s real 
plan was. It was to occupy a post where the Normans 
would have to attack him at a great disadvantage, and 

* Will Piet, 13X. “Accelerabat . . . , Eex funbundus . . noctamo 

etiain mcuisii aut repentino minus cautos opprimere cogitabat ” He then 
goes on to tell of the seven hundred bhips. See Appendix DD, So Will, 

Gem. vii. 35, 36; “Ducem incautum accelerans prseoccupare, tota nocte 
equitans [Heraldus] in campo belli apparuit mane. Dux vero nocturnos 
pimeavens excursus hostis, inchoantibus t&nebris ad gratissimam usque lucem 
exercitum jussit esse in armis.” William of Poitiers makes the fight begin 
directly on the approach of the English army, and William of Jumi^ges puts 
it the same day. The last messages between William and Harold are thus 
cut out, and William of Poitiers leaves no room for the two different ways 
of spending the night,_ But WilKam of Poitiers is always careless of chro- 
nology, and William of J umi^ges is here ignorant of it (see Appendix KK). 

Wace makes the English reach Senlac on Thursday night, and a day is 
spent in the messages. He says (i 21 10) of Thursday night, 

Normanz cele nuit se galtierent, E cele nuit les assaldreient. 

E tote nuit armd veillierent; ^0 meismes les Engleiz cremeient 
Tote nuit furent en suspeiz, Ke Normanz la nuit les guerreient; 

Kar dit lor fii ke li Engleiz Issi unt tote nuit veillie, 

Cele nuit tresk’h els vendreient Li uns por li altres gaitio ” 

All this proves the existence of a very natural expectation on both sides, 
but it proves nothing as to Harold’s real intentions. An examination of the 
ground is enough to show w^hat Haloid’s plan really was. 
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where he could defend himself at a great advantage. This 
he effectually did, and it was no small effort of true 
generalship to do so. And for the post which he chose, 
and for the mode of warfare which he designed, over- 
whelming numbers were in no way desirable. A moderate 
force, if thoroughly compact and thoroughly trustworthy, 
would really do the work better. If then Harold marched 
against the invader at the head of a force which, to critics 
of his own day, seemed too small for his purpose, the 
chances are that Harold knew well what he was doing 
and that his critics did not understand his plans. Harold 
was defeated; he has therefore paid the usual penalty of 
defeat in ignorant censure of his actions. But it is quite 
certain that his defeat was not owing to mere lack of 
numbers, and we may fairly conclude that the force with 
which he set out was one which he judged to be large 
enough for carrying out the plan which he had formed. 

The great campaign of Hastings was thus in truth a 
trial* of skill between the two greatest of living captains. 
Each of them, it may fairly be said, to some extent com- 
passed his purpose against the other. William constrained 
Harold to fight; but Harold, in his turn, constrained 
William to fight on ground of Harold’s own choosing. 
He constrained him to fiight on ground than which none 
could be better suited for the purposes of the English 
defence, none worse suited for the purposes of the Norman 
attack. This march of Harold from London into Sussex 
was a march as speedy and as well executed as his march 
from London to York so short a time before. But it was 
a march conceived with somewhat different objects. Both 
marches were made to meet an invader, to deliver the land 
from the desolation caused by the presence of an invader. 
But the march into Northumberland was strictly a march 
to surprize an invader, while the march into Sussex was a 
march to meet an invader against whom altogether dif- 
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ferent tactics had to be employed. It was Harold’s policy chap xv. 
to make the enemy the assailant in the actual battle 
well as in the general campaign. One cannot doubt that femive. 
the whole mai'ch was designed with reference to this special 
object. From the moment when Harold fixed a day for 
the battle, he no doubt also fixed a place. He must have 
known Sussex well, and he had clearly, from the very 
beginning, chosen in his own mind the spot on which lie 
would give battle. His march was strictly a march to the 
actual spot on which the battle was to be fought. His course Hemarches 
lay along the line of the great road from London to the 
south coast. He halted on a spot which commanded that Sussex, 
road, and which also commanded the great road eastward 
from William’s present position. He hastened on through 
those Kentish and South-Saxon lands which had been the 
cradle of his house, and which held so large a share 
of his own vast estates. He halted at a point distant and en 
about seven miles from the head-quarters of the invaders, 
and pitched his camp upon the ever-memorable heights of j ^ 
Senlac.^ 

The spot on which the destinies of England were fixed Nature of 
was indeed one chosen with the eye of a great general. 

Harold has, in this respect, had somewhat scanty justice 
done to him by those of his own countrymen who seem 
inclined to throw on him the blame of the national defeat. 

But it is in the Norman accounts, which alone supply 
details, that the history of the great battle must be 
studied; and it cannot be denied that, in every military 
respect, they do full justice both to the English King and 
to the English army. Their rhetoric of conventional abuse 
never fails them ; but what Harold and his followers really 
were we see from the facts as stated by the Normans them- 
selves, and from the expressions of unwilling, of half- 
unconscious, admiration which those facts wring from 
^ See Appendix NN. 
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oHAP.xv. them.^ Harold might be a perjurer and an usurper, but 
the language of his enemies at least shows that they 
found him an equal and terrible adversary in the day of 
The post battle. And nowhere is Harold’s military greatness so 
suited^o distinctly felt as when, with the Norman narratives in 
our hand, we tread the battle-field of his own choice^ and 
see how thoroughly the post was suited for the purposes 
of him who chose it. It was the policy of Harold not to 
attack. The mode of fighting of an English army in that 
age made it absolutely invincible as long as it could hold 
His ar- its ground. But neither the close array of the battle-axe 
men, nor the swarms of darters and other half-armed 
fensive, irregular levies^ were suited to take the offensive against 
the horsemen who formed the strength of the Norman 
army. It needed only a developement of the usual tactics 
of the shield-wall to turn the battle as far as might be into 
the likeness of a siege. This was what Harold now did. 
He occupied, and fortified as thoroughly as the time and 
the means at his command would allow, a post of great 
natural strength^ which he made into what is distinctly 
spoken of as a castle.^ Jt was a p^st which it was quite 
impossible that William could pass by without attacking. 
But it was also a post which it in no way suited William’s 
purposes to occupy with his own forces. By so doing he 
might have forced Harold to decline fighting; he could 
not have compelled him to fight on other ground. Harold 
was therefore enabled to occupy the post of his own choice, 
the natural bulwark of London and of the inland parts 
Descrip- of England generally. The hill of Senlac/ now occupied 
of abbey and town of Battle, commemorates in its 

Ba^ name the great event of which it was the scene. It is 

^ See Appendix NTN. 

® Hen, Hunt. H. B. 763 B. “Qumn ergo Haraldus totam gentem 
suam in un4 acie strictissime loc^sset, et quasi castdlum inde construxkset, 
impenetrabiles erant Normannig.” 

® On the name Senlac, see Appendix NN. 
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the last spur of the downs covered by the great Andredes- chap, xv, 
weald, and it completely commands the broken ground, 
alternating with hill and marsh, which lies between itself 
and the sea. It stands in fact right in the teeth of an 
enemy marching northwards from Hastings. The hill 
itself is of a peninsular shape, stretching from the east 
to the south-west, and it is joined on by a narrow isthmus 
to the great mass of the high ground to the north.^ The 
height Js low, compared with the mountains and lofty 
hills of the western parts of our island, but its slopes, 
greatly varying in their degrees of steepness, would, even 
where the assent is most gentle^ afford no slight 
obstacle to an enemy who trusted mainly to his cavalry. 

The spot was then quite unoccupied and untilled; nothing 
in any of the narratives implies that there was any village 
or settlement ; our own Chronicles describe the site only 
as by ‘'the hoar apple-tree,’’ ^ gome relic, we may well 
believe, of the days when streams and trees were still 
under "the guardianship of their protecting, perhaps in- 
dwelling deifies. At present the eastern part of the hill 
is covered by the buildings of the abbey, and by part of 
the town which has gathered round it, including the 
parish church. The town also stretches to the north-west, 
away from the main battle-ground, along what I have 
spoken of as the isthmus. But the hill goes on a long 
way to the south-west of the isthmus, westw^d from the 
buildings of the abbey, and this part of the ground, we 
shall see, really played the most decisive part in the great 
event of the place. A sort of ravine, watered by two 
small streams which join together at the base of the hiU, 

‘ The position is wdDi described by Guy of Amiens (365) ; 

“ Mons silvsB vicinus erat, vicinaque vaUis, 

Et non cultus ager asperitate su^.” 

® Chron. Wig 1066, **He [Harold] com him t6genes set jjsere hSran 
apuldran.'* The name is not uncommon in the desmiption of boundaries in 
the Charters, 
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CHAP. XV. cuts off the south-western end of the battle-ground from 
the isthmus and the ground connected with it. The steep- 
ness of the ground here is considerable. At the extreme 
south-east end, the present approach to the town from 
Hastings^ the ascent is gentler. Turning the eastern end 
of the hill, which here takes a slightly forked shape, the 
ground on the north side, near the present parish church, is 
exceedingly steep, almost precipitous. Along the south front 
of the hill, that most directly in the teeth of the invaders, 
the degree of height and steepness varies a good deal. 
The highest and steepest is the central point occupied 
by the buildings of the abbey. Some way westward from 
the abbey is the point where the slope is gentlest of all, 
where the access to the natural citadel is least diflicult. 
The de- But here a low, detached, broken hill, a sort of small island 
taohed hill. ^jy-anee of the larger peninsula, stands out as an outpost 
in front of the main mass of high ground, and, as we shall 
see, it played a most important part in the battle. 

Advantage Such a post US this, strong by nature and standing 
of the site enemy, exactly suited Harold’s 

objects. And the approach to ft was equally unsuited to 
the objects of William. Seven miles of' hill and dale form 
the present road from Hastings to Battle. But the 
Norman army, in its advance from Hastings, would have 
to spread itself over the whole country, a country where 
marsh and wood doubtless alternated, except so far as 
their own ravages had done something to clear their path. 
The ground immediately around Senlac is specially broken 
and rolling, and the lower land close at the foot of the 
hill, which must in many parts have been utterly track- 
less, was doubtless, in an October of those days, a mere 
quagmire. It is only where the present road enters the 
town of Battle that another and lower isthmus of somewhat 
higher and firmer ground forms a slight union between 
Senlac and the opposite hills to the south. Through all 
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this diflSeult country the Normans had to make their way cex.v, xv. 
to the foot of the English position. And there they would 
find, not only a post of great natural strength^ but some- 
thing which was not without reason called a fortress. 

Harold entrenched himself behind defences, not indeed Harold 
equal to those of Arques^ or Old Sarum, but perhaps 
nearly equal to those of William’s own camp at Hastings. 

He occupied the hill ; he surrounded it on all its accessible Defences of 
sides by a palisade, with a triple gate of entrance, andj^^c^p^ 
defended it to the south by an ai*tificial ditch.® The name 
of the Watch-Oak is still borne by a tree on the isthmus. 

In that quarter no attack was to be feared^ and the defences 
on that side were most likely of less strength than else- 
where. The royal Standard was planted just where the 
ground begins to slope to the south-east, the point most 
directly in the teeth of the advancing enemy. Within the 
fortre-s thus formed, the King of the English and his 
army awaited the approach of the invaders. 

Of the numbers of the host gathered within this narrow 
compass we have, as we have seen, no certain account. 

While the English writers naturally diminish, the Norman 
writers as naturally magnify their numbers.® The English Stories of 
writers further tell us that, on account of the straitness theirpro-^* 
of the post, many of the English deserted.^ It may be^^H® 
so; but it should be again remembered that, with the 
tactics which Harold had chosen, overwhelming numbers 

^ See above, p. 124. 

® Roman de Rou, 12106 ; 

“ Heraut a li lieu esgarde, De treiz parz leissa treiz entrees 

Clore Ta fet de boen foss 4 ; Ki b, garder sunt comandees,” 

® See above, p 440. 

^ Flor W'lg 1066. “Quia arto in loco consUtuti fuerant Angli, de acie 
se multi subtraxere, et cum eo [Haroldo] peipauci constantes corde reman* 
sere.” Something of the same kind may be thought to be implied in the 
words of the Worcester Chronicler ; “Ac so kyng I’eah him swiJJe heardlice 
wdtS feaht, mid J?am maiinum f’e him geliestau woldon.” See Appendix 
LL. 
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were not needed. Enough of good troops to hold the hill 
against the enemy were better than a vast host of undis- 
ciplined levies. We can well believe that the people of 
the neighbouring country flocked to the Standard in far 
greater numbers than at all suited the King^s purpose. 
The services of some volunteers may have been rejected ; 
some may have turned away when they saw the peculiar 
nature of the service required of them, a kind of service 
which we can well conceive to have been neither attractive 
nor intelligible to raw levies. But it is certain that, what- 
ever was the number of the troops who remained or who 
were retained, httle could be said against their quality. 
We shall see that the Housecarls, the main core of the 
army, kept up their old character to the last, and the 
fault even of the irregular levies was certainly not that 
of a lack of mere courage.^ 

It does not appear that any long time passed between 
Harold’s occupation of his hill fortress and the battle 
itself. The spot was not one in which a large body of 
men could remain for any length of time; on the other hand 
the invaders could not keep themselves altogether inactive, 
neither could they pass by the English position without 
attacking it. And that position, after all, was not a 
regular castle to be won by a regular siege. Immediate 
battle was absolutely inevitable on both sides. Everything 
in our narratives leads us to believe that the battle followed 
almost immediately on the arrival of Harold at Senlac. 
The hill seems to have been occupied on the Pidday, and 
the fight we know began the next morning. Spies were 
sent out on both sides,^ and there is nothing impossible 

^ This, to say nothing of the best evidence of all, the circumstances of the 
battle itself, is im^ed in the language of those who speak of the insuifficient 
. munbers of the army. See the extract from the Worcester Chronicle, p. 447. 

® Tapestry, plates 12, 13. We shall hear of them again. 
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in the well-known tale that the English spy^ struck by chap.xv. 
the unwonted aspect of the closely-shaven Normans, reported 
to his sovereign that there were in the Erench host more list spy, 
priests than soldiers. Harold, we are told, answered with the shaven 
a laugh that the French priests would be found to be^°^g®g^ 
valiant warriors indeed.^ But much less faith is due to Me of a 
the legend that Harold and Gyrth themselves rode forth 
to spy out the invading army, that Harold proposed to 
fell back on London, that Gyrth dissuaded him from 
such a course, that the two brothers quarrelled and nearly 
fought, but that they came back to the camp without 
letting any sign of their dispute be seen by any one else.® 

Nothing can be less trustworthy than these Norman 
reports of tilings which are said to have taken place 
within the English camp. No power short of divination 
could have revealed to any Norman witness a private 
conversation and a private quarrel between the English 
King and his brother. Somewhat more heed is due to William’s 
the story that William, even at the last moment, after the ^age, 
English camp was actually pitched on Senlac, still made 
one last attempt at negotiation.*^ If such an attempt was 
made, it was of course made with no hope and no thought 
on William’s part of its leading to any peaceful arrange- 
ment between himself and his rival. William’s object must 
have been to keep up to the last the character of one 
making a legal and righteous claim, a claim which nothing 

* Will. Malms, iii. 239, Hkrold’s spies, as in the former case (see above, 

P- 39 o)> wdl received and shown everything. They then maJte their 
report, and '^serio addiderunt, pene omnes in ex^dtu iUo presbyteros videri, 
quod totam &ciem cum utroque labio rasam haberent. . . . Subnsit Bex 
fiituitatem referentium, lepido insequutus cachinno, quia non essent pres- 
byteri, seci milites armis vaJidi, animis invicti.” So Boman de Bou, 12238- 
12253. William of Malmesbiiry here comments on the English custom of 
wearing the moustache (see vol. ii. p. 27), which he oddly connects with 
C»sar’s account of the Welsh of his day. 

® See Appendix NN. 

Boman de Bou, 12254 et seqq. See Appendix KK. 
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but a necessity beyond bis control had driven him into assert- 
ing by force. And, by the peculiar form of message which is 
said to have been sent, he might well have hoped to spread 
fear and disunion through the English army. He is said 
to have first invited Harold to a personal interview at 
some point between Hastings and Senlac, with a few 
followers only on either side. Gyrth is said to have 
answered for his brother, refusing any personal conference, 
and bidding William send to the camp whatever message 
he thought good. The message came. It offered a choice 
of three things. Let Harold resign the Kingdom accord- 
ing to his oath. Let Harold and his house hold the 
Kingdom under William, Harold as Under-king of the 
Northumbrians, Gyrth as Earl of the West-Saxons.^ Fail- 
ing either of these offers, let Harold come forth and meet 
William in single combat. The Crown of England should 
be the prize of the victor, and the followers of both com- 
batants should depart unhurt. The policy of all these pro- 
posals is manifest. Their object was to make the strife look 
like a mere personal quarrel between Harold and William, 
instead of an attack made by the Duke of the Normans on 
the land and people of England. And the proposal that 
the two princes should spare the blood of their armies, and 
decide their difference in their own persons, had a specious 
look of humanity. But Harold and Gyrth had seen far 
too.much of the world to be taken in in this way. Harold 
could not separate himself from his people. His cause was 
theirs and their cause was his. When the Duke of the 
Normans attacked the King whom the English nation had 
chosen, he attacked the nation itself. The Crown was 
Harold^s by their gift ; but it was not Harold’s in any 
such sense that he could stake it on the chance of a single 
combat, any more than he could stake it on a throw of 


^ Of, Eoinan de Eon, 13290, with William of IHalmesbuiy, iii. 240; and 
see Appendix KK. 
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the dice. A single combat between Harold and William chap. xv. 
would of course involve the death of one or other of the 
combatants. Neither King nor Duke was a man likely to 
cry craven. What then if William slew Harold? His 
right to the English Crown would be no better than it 
was before. Englishmen, with arms in their hands, were 
not likely to submit to the judgement of such an ordeal. 

William would still have to fight ; — ^he would no doubt be 
able to fight at a great advantage, but he would still have 
to fight — against Gyrth, Eadgar, Eadwine, Waltheof, any 
one whom the English people chose to put at their head. 

If; on the other hand, Harold slew William; it was, if 
possible, even less likely that the mingled host which 
came from all the lands })eyond the sea for spiritual and 
temporal gains would at once quietly go back to the 
various homes from which they had come. The challenge 
was simply a blind, and Harold did only his duty in re- 
fusing to be bound by such a false issue, and in saying that 
God alone must judge between him and his foe. 

Our accounts of these messages are so confused and con- Further 
tradictory that it is impossible to feel any thorough confi- 
denee whether any messages were really sent at this stage 
of the story or not. We are told that, either now or at some 
earlier time; William offered Harold the option of a legal 
judgement on the points at issue between them. Let their 
quarrel be decided either by the laws of Normandy or by 
the laws of England, or by the Pope and his clergy at 
Rome.^ Here again we see the same sort of fallacy at’ 
work as in the challenge to single combat. The Crown 
of England could not be adjudged according to any rules 
of Norman law or by the award of any Norman tribunal 

^ Roman de Rou, 12262 , 

se mist al boon jugement 
De TApostoile e de sa gent.” 

And see Appendix KK. 
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csffAP. XV. As for English Law, the Assembly which alone had power 
to deal with the question had dealt with it nine months 
before. Those who had then given their votes for Harold 
were now there present to enforce those votes axe in hand. 
The appeal to the Roman See was a still more transparent 
fallacy. William and his host knew well, and Harold and 
his host no doubt also knew well, that the sentence of Rome 
had already gone forth against England, and that the con- 
secrated banner of the Apostle was at that moment in the 
Norman camp. In another version we hear, not of a pro- 
posed appeal to the apostolic throne, but of a solemn warning 
that Harold and all his followers were already excommuni- 
cated by the Apostolic sentence. Dismay, we are told, was 
spread through the English host, and men began to shrink 
from the coming battle. Gyrth once more steps forth as 
the good genius of his brother and of his country. His 
voice and his arguments again bring back the courage and 
the hopes of the English army.^ We may give to these 
tales such amount of belief as we may think good. But 
we may be sure that the day before the battle was spent 
on both sides in diligent preparation for the work that was 
to come on the morrow. 


§' 4 . T&e Battle. October 14, 1066. 

The night And now the night came on, the night of Friday the 
thirteenth of October, the night which was to usher in the 
Mday, ever-memorable morn of Saint Calixtus. Very different, 

vCtoDer ^3* * /* 1 • i i 

according to our Norman informants, was the way in which 
that night was spent by the two armies. The English 
Devotiqn spent the night in drinking and singing,^ the Normans in 
Normans, prayer and confession of their sins. Among the crowds 
of clergy in William’s host were two prelates of all but the 


See Ecjman de Ron, 12437. 


* See Appendix NN, 
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Iiighest rank in the Norman Church.^ One was Geoffrey, chap, xv. 

Bishop of CoutanceSj who in his tempora.1 character was 

soon to have so large a share of the spoils of England.® 

The other was the Duke* ** s own half-brother, the famous 

Odo, who, to his Bishop’s seat at Bayeux, was soon to add 

the temporal cares of the Kentish Earldom. And with 

them was one not yet their equal in ecclesiastical rank, but 

who was, unlike them, to leave an abiding name in English 

ecclesiastical history. Eemigius the Almoner ofF&amp, in 

after days the first Bishop of Lincoln, was the leader of the 

knights whom his Abbot had sent under his orders.^ 

Under the pious care of the two Bishops and of the other 

clergy, the Norman host seems to have been wrought up 

to a kind of paroxysm of devotion. Odo received from 

every man a special vow, that those who outlived the 

struggle of the coming Saturday would never again eat 

flesh on any Saturday that was to come. Tales like these 

are the standing accusations which the victors always bring 

against the vanquished. The reproach which is cast on The night 

the English host on the night before the tight of Senlac is 

also east on the French host on the night before the fight 

of Azincourt. And yet there may well be some ground- and sing- 
ing. 

* Will. Piet, 13T. '*Aderant comitati e Normaaini^ duo pontificefs, 

Odo Baiocensis et Goisfiredus Constantinus ; una multus derus et monachi 
nonnuUi. Id collegium pFecibvs pugnare disponitur.” So Ord. Yit. 501 A. 

Of Odo at least the Tapestiy tells another stoiy. Compare the English 
Prelates at Assandun, yd. i. pp. 390, 391, 

* On Geoffrey of Mowbray (Bishop 1048-1093) and his vast possessions 
in England, see Ellis, i. 400. Ordeiic, 703 B, gives this character of him ; 

** Pne&tus piissul nobilitate cluebat magisque peritia mUitari quam cleri- 
cari vigebat, ideoque loricatos mSlites ad bellandum quam revestitos dericos 
ad psallendum magis erudire noverat.” 

® So says Henry of Huntingdon, De Contemptu Mundi, Ang. Sac. ii. 695 ; 

Remigius, qui cum Willelmo Rege in Angliam venit et bello interfuit.” 

So also Giraldus Cambrensis, Vit. Ep. Line., Ang. Sac. ii. 413 ; « Qui cum 
ipso in regnum venerat, et decern militibus quos in ejus auxilium et obse- 
quium abbas ejus miserat quasi decurio nobilis in necessariorum minis- 
tratione praefectus.” He of course undertook the charge unwillingly, etc. 
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CHAP. XV. of truth in these stories. The English were not, 
like the Normans, fighting under the influence of that 
strange spiritual excitement which had persuaded men that 
an unprovoked aggression on an unoffending nation was 
in truth a war of religion, a crusade for the good of the 
souls of Normans and English alike. It may therefore 
well be that there was more of ceremonial devotion in 
the camp of William than in the camp of Harold. 
And yet even a Norman legend gives us a picture 
of the English Kang bending before the body of his 
Lord,^ and Englishmen may deem that the prayers and 
blessings of .^Ifwig and Leofric were at least as holy 
and as acceptable as the prayers and blessings of Geoffrey 
and Odo. And we must not forget that the devotions of 
William and his followers are recorded by William’s own 
chaplain and flatterer^ while we have no narrative of that 
night’s doings from the pen of any canon of Waltham 
or any monk of the New Minster. And we shall hardly 
deem the worse of our countrymen, if that evening’s supper 
by the campfires was enlivened by the spirit-stirring strains 
of old Teutonic minstrelsy. Never again were those an- 
cient songs to be uttered by the mouth of English warriors 
in the air of a free and pure Teutonic England. They 
sang, we well may deem, the song of Brunanburh and the 
song of Maldon ; they sang how iSthelstan conquered and 
how Brihtnoth fell ; and they sang, it well may be, in still 
louder notes, the new song which the last English gleeman 
had put into their mouths. 

How the wise Xing 
Made fast his realm 
To a high'bom man, 

Harold himself 
The noble Earl.” ^ 

And thoughts and words like these may have been as good 
^ See the legend in Appendix MM. ® See above, p. i8. 
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a preparation for the day of battle as all the pious oratory chap. xv. 
with which the warlike prelate of Bayeux could hound on 
the spoilers on their prey. 

The morning of the decisive day at last had come. The BATTLE 
Duke of the Normans heard mass, and received the com- lac. 
munion in both kinds, ^ and drew forth his troops for their 
march against the English post. As usual, an exhortation William’s 
from the general went before any military action. The^^^y^ 
topics for a speech made by William to his army were 
obvious.^ He came to maintain his just right to the Eng- 
lish Crown ; he came to punish the peijury of Harold and 
the older crime of Godwine against his kinsman iElfred. 

The safety of his soldiers and the honour of their country 
were in their own hands ; defeated, they had no hope and 
no retreat ; conquerors, the glory of victory and the spoils 
of England lay before them. But of victorj’^ there could 
be no doubt ; God would fight for those who fought for 
the righteous cause, and what people could ever withstand 
the Normans in war? They were the descendants of the 
men who had won Neustria from the Frank, and who had 
brought Frankish Kings to submit to the most humi- 
liating of treaties.^ He, their Duke, and they his subjects, 
had themselves conquered at Mortemer and at Varaville, 

Were they to }deld to the felon ^ English, never renowned 

^ Will. Piet. 131. Ipse mysterio missse qtiam maxima cum devotione 
assistens, Coiporis ac Sanguinis Dozninici communicatione suum et coipus 
et animam munivit.” 

* See Appendix NN. 

® Hen. Hunt. 762 D. ** Nonne patres vestri Begem Prancorum in 
Kotomago coeperunt, et tenuerunt donee Bicardo puero, Duci vestro, Hor- 
manniam reddidit eo pacto, quod in omni collocutione Begis Franciss et 
Ducis Normannias gladio Dux accingeretur, Begem vero nec gladium nec 
etiam cultellum ferre liceret.” See vol. i. pp. 221, 610, and especially 
Palgrave, ii. 495. I do not pledge myself to the terms of the peace. 

^ Wace is rather lavish of this word ; William comes (12545) 

** Por vengier li ffelunies Ki li homes de cest pais 

Li traisuns; li feiz menties, Tint fet h notre gent toz dis.” 
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in war, whose country had been over and over again har- 
ried and subdued by the invading Dane ? Let them lift 
up their banners and inarch on ; let them spare no man 
in the hostile ranks ; they were marching on to certain 
victory, and the fame of their exploits would resound from 
one end of heaven to the other.^ 

The faithful William Fitz-Osbern now rode up to the 
mound on which his sovereign stood, ^ and warned him that 
there was no time to tarry. Kindled by the exhortations 
of their leader, the host marched on. They made their 
way, perhaps in no very certain order, till, from the hill 
of Telham or Hcathland, they first came in sight of the 
English encamped on the opposite height of Senlac. 
The knights, who had ridden from Hastings in a lighter 
garb, and most likely on lighter horses, now put on their 
full armour, and mounted their war-steeds. The Duke 
now called for his harness. His coat of mail was brought 
forth; but in putting it on, by some accident, the fore 
part was turned hindmost. Many a man would have 
been embarrassed at the evil omen, and in truth the 
hearts of many of William^s followers sank.^ But his own 

And again, 1255^5; 

** Teles felunies h plusors Et a nos amis ensement, 

K’il unt fete k nos ancessors Ki se contindrent noblement ” 

* In the rhetoric of the Archdeacon of Huntingdon (M. H. B 763 A, B), 
''Erigite vexilla, viri, nec sit irse promeritae modus vel modestia. Ab 
Oriente ad Occidentem vxdeatur fulmen glonse vestrse, audiatur tonitruum 
impetus vestri, vindicesque generosissimi sanguinis.” In Draco Norman* 
nicus, i. 1281, WiUiam’s speech is very long, and goes through a large range 
of both ancient and modem history ; but two lines are characteristic ; 

** Caute pugnando mortis discrimina vitet, 

Dum vitare cupit turpia damna fugax.” 

® Eoman de Bou, 12527. See Appendix NN. 

® Will. Piet. 1 31. “Terreret alium loricse dum vestiretur, sinistra con- 
versio. Hanc conversionem risit ille ut casum, non ut tnali prodigiuxn 
expavit.” Roman de Bou, 12647 ; 

Cil en furent espoent 4 , 

Ki li haubert unt esgardd.” 
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ready wit never failed him ; he was as able to turn the chap. xv. 
accident to his advantage as when he first took seizin of 
the soil of Sussex.^ The omen, he said, was in truth a 
good one; as the hauberk had been turned about, so he 
who bore it would be turned from a Duke into a King.^ 

Now fully armed, he called for his war-horse. His noble William 
Spanish steed, the gift of his ally King Alfonso, ^ wasj^egg. 
brought forth. The horse was led by the aged Walter 
Gifiard, the lord of Longueville, the hero of Arques and 
of Mortemer. He had made the pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Saint James of Compostella, and he had brought the 
gallant beast as a worthy ofiering for a piince who was 
the mirror of knighthood.^ William now sprang on his 
horse’s back, and, now ready for battle, he paused for a 
moment at the head of his host. His gallant equipment 
and bearing called forth the admiration of all around him, 
and a spokesman for their thoughts was found in Haimer, 
the Viscount of the distant Thouars.® He spoke no doubt 
the words of all, when he said that never had such a 

' See above, p 407, 

® Will. Malms, in. 242. ** Ministrorum tiunultu loricam inversam. in- 

dutus, casum risu correxit, * Vertetur,’ inquiens, ‘fortitudo comitatus mei in 
regnum.’ ” So Koman de Ron, 12665 5 

** Li nom ki ert de Duchd Reis serai ki Due ai est6, 

Yeneiz de Due a Rei tom6 ; N’en aiez mie altre pense.” 

Draco Noimaimicus (i. 1273) gives it another turn ; 

''Jurat splendorem divinum prospera cuncta, 

Omine jam tali significata sibi. 

PerdduB Haraldus, qui regni prima tenebat, 

Posterior fiet subditus ipse neci.” 

The Battle Chronicler attributes the witty saying to William Fitz-Osbem. 

® Roman de Rou, 12673 ; 

“ Sun boen cheval fist demander, De I’Fspaingne li out env 4 ie, 

Ne poeit Ten meiUor trover ; Dn Reis par mult grant 
On Alfonso see above, p. 112, and Appendix Q. 

* Roman de Rou, 12679 ; 

"Galtier Giffart Tout amene, 

Ea a Saint Jame aveit este.” 


® See above, p. 315. 
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knight been seen tinder heaven, and that the noble Count 
would become a nobler King.^ 

And now the Duke, fully armed, Iboked forth upon the 
English encampment. At that moment Vital, a follower 
of his brother the Bishop, one whose name is written in 
Domesday, rode up to his sovereign.^ He had been one of 
those who were sent forth to spy out the English host ; 
and William now asked him what he had seen and where 
the English usurper was to be found. Vital told him that 
Harold stood among the thick ranks which crowned the 
summit of the hill, for there, so he deemed, he had seen 
the royal Standard. Then the Duke vowed his vow, that 
if God would give him victory over his perjured foe, he 
would, on the spot where that Standard stood, raise a 
mighty minster to his honour.® Among those who heard 
him was a monk, William by name, who had come from 
the house of Marmoutiers, nestled far away beneath its 
cliffs by the banks of the rushing Loire. Men called 
him FaieVi wright or smith, because in other days, 
before he had put the cowl upon him, he had shown 
his skill in forging arrows for the service of the craft 
of the woods.^ He now stepped forward, and craved 
that the holy house which the Duke would ere long 
raise on yonder height should be raised in honour of 
the renowned Saint Martin, the great Apostle of the 

^ Roman de Ron, 12685 ; 

“li visquens de Toarz gnarda 

Coment K Dus armes porta ; Soz (del tel chevalier n’en a 

A sa gent a enter sei dit : Beau quens ^ beau Rei sera.’’ 

Horn mez si bd ami 4 ne vit, 

® See Appendix NN. ® See Appendix NN. 

* He was (Chron. Bell. 4) sumamed Faber, ^*quod cum sodaUbus vena- 
turn aJiquando profectus, sagittis forte dededentibus, quum quemdam &.brum 
hujuscemodi opeiis ignarum adissent, ipse malleis arreptis mox sagittam 
ariidcioso ingenio compegit.” His reason for being where he was is dha- 
racteristic; ''Divulgate ipsius Dueds in Angliam adventu, gratia comaodi 
ecclesicB sucb, cum reliquis exercitui sese immiscuerat.” 
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Gauls,^ The prince of the Cenomannians owed spiritual ceap.xv. 
allegiance to the metropolitan throne of Tours ; he 
said that it should be as his monastic namesake craved, 
and in after days the height of Senlac was crowned 
with the Abbey of Saint Martin of the Place of 
Battle. 


The vow was spoken, and William and his host now Threefold 
marched on in full battle array. The army was ranged in the 
three divisions, corresponding, whether by accident or by 
design, with the geographical position of each contingent 
in its own land.^ To the left were the Bretons, the The left, 
Poitevins, the men of Maine, under the command of scc,, Ser 
Alan of Britanny.® He and his might deem that, 
following the banner of their own Norman conquerors, 
they were avenging a far earlier wrong, that they were 
coming to wreak on the Teutonic occupants of the greater 
Britain a tardy vengeance for the conquest which had 
driven their own forefathers to the shores of the lesser. 

Yet Alan might have paused to remember how his own 
forefather and namesake had found in an English King 
his truest champion against the Norman enemy,-* and he 

^ Ohron, BeU 4. Idem monasterium in venerationem beat! pontificis 
Martini nominatim fnndaretur suggeaait.” 

® "Wid. Amb. 413 ; 

'' Sed bevam Galli, dextram petiere Britanni, 

Dux cum Honoannis dimicat in medio.’* 

That is, the French were on the right, the Bretons on the left, o£ the Konnans. 

* Will. Piet. 133. Britanni et quotquot auxiliares erant in dnistro 
cornu.” Boman de Bou, 12795 ; 

''De I’altre part Alain Feigant Poitevinz meront d Bretons 
Et Aimeri li combatant, E del Maine toz li Barons.” 

Cf. Wid. AmJ). 255 ; 

Gensque Britannorum quorum decus exstat in arxnis, 

TeUus ni fugiat est fuga nulla quibos ; 

Viribus illustres Oenomanni, gloria quorum 
Bello monstratur per probitads opem.” 

Cf. Draco Normannicus, i. 1385. 

* See vol. i. p. 183 
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might have stopped before striking a blow to bring both 
Britains into one common bondage. And with Alan rode 
a man of mingled birth, whose name will again meet ns in 
our history, but as one branded with the twofold infamy 
of a man false alike to Ifis native country and to its foreign 
King. There, the only Enghsh traitor in that motley host, 
rode Ralph of Norfolk, Ralph of Wader, son of an English 
father and a Breton mother, who now came among the 
forces of his mother’s country to win back the lands which 
some unrecorded treason had lost him.^ Far to the right 
rode a more honourable foe. There was the post of Roger 
of Montgomeiy, whose name has already so often met us 
in our Norman story, who now came to be the founder of 
a mighty house in the conquered island, to be honoured 
with English Earldoms, and to leave the name of his 
Lexovian hill and manor as the name of a borough and a 
shire among the twice conquered Cymry,^ Under him 
marched the mercenary French, the men of Boulogne 
and Poix, and all who, from that region, followed Duke 
William for hire or for hope of plunder.^ With Roger was 
joined in command one who bore a name soon to be as 
renowned in England and in Flanders as it already was 
in Normandy, but a name which, after all its bearer’s 
exploits, has utterly passed away, while that of his col- 
league has been so marvellously abiding. For with Roger 


^ Boman de Bou, 13625 ; 

Joste la oumpaigne N 4 el 
Chevalcha Baol de Gael ; 

See Appendix 00 . 

* See vol. ii. p. 193. 

® Boman de Bou, 12784 ; 

^‘Venir a fet avant Rogier 
Ke Ten diet de Montgomeri ; 

Fonnent, dist-il, en vos me fi ; 

E Guillame im seneschal, 

Li filz Osber nn been vassal, 

** Sdld6iers,” ** soldarii,” are of course mercenaries. 


Bret esteit h Bretonz menout. 
For terre serveit ke il out.” 


Ensemble od vos chevalcliera 
Et ovec vos les assaldra. 

Ii Boilogneiz b Ii Pohiers 
Aureiz b toz mes sold6iers.” 
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rode William Fitz-Osbem, the Duke*s earliest and dearest chap. xv. 
friend, the son of the man who had saved his life in 
childhood, 1 the man who had himself been the first to Osbem. 
cheer on his master to his great enterprise, and to exhort 
the nobles of Normandy to follow their lord beyond the 
sea.^ And there too, among the mingled bands on the Eustace of 
right wing, rode one whom England might well curse 
more bitterly than any other man in the invading host. 

There rode one who had been honoured with the hand 
of a daughter of England, who had been enriched with 
the wealth of England in the days of his royal kinsman, 
and who now came to seek for a richer and more lasting 
share of her plunder in the wake of her open enemy. 

Eustace of Boulogne, the man whose crime had led to the 
banishment of England’s noblest sons, the man who had 
murdered unarmed Englishmen on their own hearthstones,^ 
now came to feel what was the might of Englishmen 
harnessed for the battle, and to show himself the one man 
in either host whose heart was accessible to craven fear. 

And in the centre, between Breton and Picard, just as The Nor- 
Normandy lies between Britanny and Picardy, marched 
the flower of the host, the native Normans.^ Furthest to The men 
the left, next in order to their Breton neighbours, marched tancea 
the only band who had an ancestral grudge against 
England, the only men in William’s host who came to 
revenge the harrying of their own land by English hands. 

The valiant men of the Constantine penmsula, the de- 
scendants of the Danes of Harold Blaatand, were there 
under the command of Neal of Saint Saviour.® The rebel 

^ See vol. ii. p. 195. 

® See above, pp. 260, 296. 

® See vol. ii. p 131. Eustace stands first on the list in William of 
Poitiers, 135 

* WiU. Piet. 132. “Ipse fuit in medio cum finnissimo robore, unde in 
omnem partem consuleret manu et voce,” 

® See vol, ii. pp 242, 264. So Roman de Rou, 134^ ; 
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of Val-es-Dunes now followed his lord in his great enter- 
prise 5 the namesake and descendant of him who had beaten 
oflF the host of ^thelred now came to wreak a tardy 
vengeance on Englishmen in their own land. Next to 
the forces of the Cdtentin came a band whom the men 
of Wessex and East-Anglia might well nigh claim as 
countrymen, the Saxons and Danes of the land of Bayeux, 
among whom, even then, some relics of Teutonic speech 
and even of heathen worship may perchance have lingered. 
They came ready and eager to deal handstrokes with the 
bravest of the English, while the men of Louviers and 
Evreux came with their unerring bows, and their arrows 
destined to pierce many an English eye.^ The archers 
were all but universally on foot; the Parthian horse- 
bowman was not absolutely unknown to Norman tactics, 
but such an union of characters did not extend to any 
large portion of the army.^ Eor the most part the 
archers were without defensive harness ; they were clad in 
mere jerkins, with caps on their heads, but a few wore 
the defences common to the horse and foot of both armies. 
These were the close-fitting coat of mail reaching to the 
knees and elbows, and the conical helmet without crest or 
other ornament, and with no protection for the face except 
the nose-piece. The horses had, unlike the practice of 

"Bien firent cel de B^essin, Mult s’entremet d’aveir I’amor 

E li baronz de Costentin, E li been gr 6 de son seignor.” 

E N^el de Saint SalT^or^ 

But Neal’s presence is called in question by Prevost (Wace, ii. 231), Taylor 
(207), and Delisle (Saint-Sauveur, 21). I do not see that they at all upset 
Wace. 

^ Eoman de Rou, 13635 ; 

" li archier du Val de Roil, 

Ensemle od els cels de Bretoil, 

A maint Engleiz creyerent Toil.” 

^ A single linroTo^^s appears in the Tapestry at the very end of the 
battle, pi. i 5 . I get my details of costume from the Tapestry, pi. 13 and 
onwards- 
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after times, no artificial defence of any kind.^ Their chap. xv. 
riders, in helmets and coats of mail, bore the kite-shaped 
shield, and were armed with long lances, which, when the 
moment for the charge came, were not laid in the rest as in 
the equipment of the later chivalry, but lifted high in air 
over the bearer’s shoulder. For close combat they had 
the heavy straight sword ; the battle-axe is not shown on 
the Norman side, and two men only in the host are shown 
to us as wielding the terrible mace. Those two men 
formed the innermost centre of the advancing host. There, The Papal 
in the midst of all, the guiding star of the whole army, 
floated the consecrated banner, the gift of Rome and 
Hildebrand, the ensign by whose presence wrong was to he 
hallowed into right. And close beneath its folds rode the 
two master-spirits of the whole enterprise^ kindred alike in 
blood, in valour, and in crime. There rode the chief of The Duke 
all, the immediate leader of that choicest and central 
division, the mighty Duke himself. And we may be sure 
that it was not only by the voice of flattery, but in the 
words of truth and soberness, that there, amid the choicest 
chivalry of Europe, the Bastard of Falaise was hailed as 
bearing the stoutest heart and the strongest arm among 
them all. Mounted on his stately horse, the gift of the 
Spanish King, he rode beneath the banner of the Apostle, 
the leader and the moving spirit of the whole host. No 
man could bend his bow,® but on that day he bore a 
weapon fitted only for the closest and most deadly conflict; His 

ovv€K Sp* ov TO^Oitn pax^a-Kero dovpi T€ paxpS, 

akXa cri^rjpH-p Kopvp]j prjywo-Ke <j>aKayyas,^ 

The most authentic record of that day’s fight arms him 
neither with sword nor spear, but sets before us the iron 
mace of the Bastard as the one weapon fit to meet, man 
to man, and prince to prince, with the two-handed axe 

* See Appendix NN, ® See above, p 258. ® H. vii. 140. 
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of Harold.^ Bound his neck, we are toldj were hung, as 
a hallowed talisman, the choicest of the relics on which 
the King of the English was said to have sworn his fatal 
oath.2 Close at his side, and armed with the same fearful 
weapon, rode one whose name was soon to be joined with 
his own in the mouths of Englishmen, and who was to win 
a far deeper share of English hatred than the mighty Con- 
queror himself Odo, the warrior-prelate of Bayeux, rode 
in full armour by the side of his brother and sovereign, as 
eager and ready as William himself to plunge wherever in 
the fight danger should press most nearly. To shed blood 
by sword or spear was a sin against the Church’s canons, 
but to crush head-piece and head with the war-club was, in 
Odo’s eyes, no breach of the duties of a minister of peace. 
The two mighty brethren, Duke and Bishop, formed the 
central figures of the group. And hard by them® rode 
a third brother of less renown, a third son of the Tanner’s 
daughter, Bobert of Mortain, the lord of the ^castle by 
the waterfalls,^ he who was soon to have a larger share 
than any other man of the spoils of England,® and to add 
to his earldom by the Breton march the more famous earl- 
dom of the kindred land of Cornwall. East by the three 
brethren the consecrated banner was borne by Toustain the 
White, the son of Bou, a knight of the less famous Bee in 
the land of Caux.® Two men of higher rank and of greater 

^ See Appendix NN. 

* Will. Piet. 131. ** Appendit etiam humili coUo sno relliquias, quamm 

&Yorem Heraldtts abalienayerat sibi, violate fide quam super eas jurando 
sanxerat.” 

® Roman de Ron, 13765 ; 

“ Li Qnena Robert de Moretoing Frere ert li Dus de par sa mere, 

Ne se tint mie del Due loing ; Grant aie fist a son &ere.’* 

* See above, p. 15 1. 

^ See EUis, i. 455. He held the very first-fruits of the Conquest, as 
possessor of the torni of Pevensey. See above, p. 409, 

® Old. Yit, 501 B. “Turstinus filius Rollonis vexillum Nonnannoruin 
portavit.” Roman de Ron, 12773 J 
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age had already declined that honourable office. Ralph of chap. xv. 
Conches or of Toesny, the heir of the proud line of Mala- ^ 

hulc,^ the man who had perhaps borne to King Henry the 
news of the night of Mortemer,^ held^ among his other Giffard to 
dignities, the hereditary right to bear the banner of his 
lord in the day of battle.® But on that day that honour 
was a task from which men shrank as keeping them 
back from the more active duties of the fight. Ralph of 
Toesny would not encumber his hands with anything, not 
even with the banner of the Apostle, if it were to stay his 
sword from smiting the foe without mercy.^ So too spake 
the famous Walter Giffard of Longueville.® Even in the 
days of. Arques and Mortemer he was an aged man, and 
now he was old indeed ; his hair was white, his arm was 
foiling.® He would deal blows on that day with such 
strength as his years had left him, but the long labour 


^^Tosteina filz Rou le Blanc out non, 

A 1 Bee en Caux aveit meison.” 

William of Poitiers (132) says only, ** Vexillo prsevio quod Apostolicus trans- 
zniserat,’^ mthout mentioning the bearer. I cannot see the banner in the 
Tapestry. 

* See vol. i. p. 461. 

^ See above, p. 159. 

® Roman de Rou, 12719; 

“ Portez, dist-il, mon gonfanon, 

Ne VOS voil fere se dreit non ; 

Par dreit d par anceissorie 

* Ib. 12731 ; 

** D’altre chose vos servirai ; 

En la hataille od vos irai, 

Et as Engleiz me combatrai 
® See above, p. 129. 

® Roman de Rou, 12743; 

''Ydiez mon chief blanc h chanu, 

Empeirid sui de ma vertu, 

Ma vertu m’est afdblide, 

E m’aleme mult empeiride. 

L’ensuigne estuet h tel tenir, 

The dialogue which follows between the Duke and the old warrior is very 
curious. Yet Walter Gifiard lived till 1102, Ord. Yit. 409 0 . 

voi. in. H h 


Deivent estre de Nonnendie 
Yostre parent gonfanonier. 

Mult furent tuit hoen chevalier.’* 

Tant ke jo vis estre porrai ; 
Saciez ke ma main plus valdra 
£e tels vint homes i aura.” 


Ki lone travail poisse soffiir, 

E jo serai en la bataiUe ; 
N*aveiz home ki mielx i vaille, 
Tant i kuid ferit od m’espde, 
£e tot en iert ensanglantde.” 
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of carrying the banner could be borne only by a younger 
xnan. Thick around Toustain and the chiefs beside whom 
he rode, were gathered the chivalry of Normandy, the 
future nobility of England, the men who made their way 
into our land by wrong and robbery, but whose children our 
land won to her own heart, and changed the descendants 
of the foemen of Pevensey and Senlac into the men who 
won the Great Charter and dictated the Provisions of 
Oxford. Time would fail to tell of all ; but a few names 
must not be passed by.^ There was William Patry of La 
Lande, who in old time had received Earl Harold as a 
guest, and who now rode by William’s side, swearing that 
he would meet his lord’s rival face to face, and would deal 
to him the reward of his pequry.^ And there too rode 
men of nobler and of more lasting name. There rode Eoger 
the Bigod, son of the poor serving-knight of William of 
Mortain, whose presence in the hostile ranks we can well 
forgive, as we hail in him the forefather of that great house 
whose noblest son defied the greatest of England’s later 
Kings in the cause of the liberties of England.® And one 
there was in that host, well nigh the only Norman on 
whom Englishmen can look with personal sympathy and 
honour, William Malet, ^ a man perchance born of an Eng- 
lish mother, a man bound at all events by some tie of 
spiritual or temporal kindred to England and to Harold, 


^ Of the long list given by Wace (13462 et seqq.) I only choose a few of 
the more remarkable. Wace’s account, with Mr. Taylor’s notes, is a perfect 
nobiUaire of the Conquest. 

* Roman de Ron, 13715 ; 

" Willame Patric de la Lande Co diseit, se il ne v^eit, 

Li Reis Heraut foiment demande ; De perjure Tapellereit.” 

On Harold’s visit to William Patry, see Prevost’s note, ii. 261 ; Taylor, 238. 

® See vol. ii. p. 288. Roger is described by Wace (13677) only as “Tan- 
cestre Hue li Bigot.” See Prevost’s note, ii. 256 ; Taylor, 234, 

^ Roman de Rou, 13472 ; 

''GulHame ke Ten dit Mallet 
Hardiement entrels se m 4 t«” 
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and Vlio on that day knew how to reconcile his duty as chap, xv, 
a Norman subject with respect and honour towards the 
prince and towards the land to which that duty made him 
a foe.^ The names and the rewards of these men and of 
counwess others are written in the great record of Domes- 
day. The heroes who fought against them for hearth and 
home are nameless. 


The invading army was thus arranged in a threefold ^ee 
division according to the place of origin of each con- troops in 
tingent. Each division again was ranged in a threefold 
order according to the nature of the troops of which each 
contingent was made up. First in each division marched archers; 
the archers, slingers, and cross-bow men, then the more 
heavily armed infantry, lastly the horsemen.^ The reason of 
this arrangement is clear. The light-armed were to do what The order 
they could with their missiles to annoy the English, and, attack, 
if possible, to disorder their close array. On them followed 
the heavy infantry; they were to strive to break down the 
palisades of the English camp, and so to make ready the 
way for the charge of the horse. For William’s knights to 
charge up the slope of Senlac was in any case a hard task, 
but to charge up the slope, right in the teeth of Harold’s 
axes, with the shield-wall and the triple palisade still 
unbroken, would have been sheer madness. The infantry 
were therefore exposed to the first and most terrible danger, 
but we are not therefore justified in charging William with 
that brutal carelessness as to soldiers beneath the degree of 
knighthood or gentry which was so often displayed by 
French commanders of later times. The two great captains 
who were that day matched together both knew their 

^ See Appendix PP. 

* Will. Piet. 132. ‘‘Pedites in jfronte loca^it, sagittis annatos et ba- 
listis, item pedites in ordine secundo finniores et loricatos ; ultimao turmas 
equitnm.” 
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The two 
armies in 
sight* 


Harold’s 

speech. 


trade. The foresight of Harold had made William’s 
choicest troops altogether useless, until after a struggle 
which could not fail to be attended with a frightful 
slaughter of his warriors of lower degree. 

The English host now looked down from the height 
of Senlac upon the advancing enemy. Like the Normans, 
they had risen early; they were now fully armed, and 
they stood ready and eager for battle.^ The King rode 
round his lines, and made the speech to his men which was 
always looked for from a general before battle.^ The topics 
of Harold’s exhortation were as obvious as those of William’s* 
The English had simply to stand firm, and they were invin- 
cible; if they broke their ranks, they were lost. They 
fought for their country, their warfare was purely defensive, 
while Duke William had come from a foreign land to seek 
to conquer them. It was therefore for William to attack, 
for Harold simply to defend; he had therefore chosen a 
post where the whole work to be done was to defend it. 
The Normans were good and valiant horsemen ; let them 
once pierce the English barrier, and it would be hard to 
drive them out again. But if the English kept their ranks, 
the Normans never could pierce the barrier. Their long 
lances would help them but little in a combat on such ground 
as he had chosen for the fight. The English javelins would 
disorder their ranks as they came on, and the axes would 
cleave them to the earth if they ventured on a hand to 
hand fight at the barricades.® And now, as Vital had 

^ Romaa de Ron, 12885 ; 

''Par matin les list toz aimer 
Et la bataille oonrder.” 

® Harold’s speech comes from Wace, 12889 et seqq. 

® Roman de Ron, 12905 ; 

"Lnngues lances nnt et espies, £ gnmz gisarmes esmolues. 

Ke de lor terres nnt aportees, Cnntre yos armes ki bien taillent 
E VOS aYez lances ag;ues Ke knid les lor gsdres ne vaillent.’* 

The respective weapons of the two nations conld hardly be better described. 
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brought his news to William, so also an English spy ohap.xt. 
brought to Harold the latest tidings of the array and the ^ 
approach of the enemy. The King was still on his horse, brings 
his javelin in his hand, when the news was brought to him 
beneath the shadow of a tree — ^perhaps the hoar apple-tree 
which marked the place of battle.^ When he had heard He dis- 
the tidings of his messenger^ when he had surveyed and 
exhorted his whole army, the King rode to the royal post ; 
he there dismounted, he took his place on foot, and prayed 
to God for help.^ 

Thus far we have a natural and credible picture of the 
preparations of Harold and his host for the work of that 
awful day. But such a day was not likely to pass with- 
out its full accompaniment of legend and romance.® Nor- Tales of 
man writers, strangely in the confidence of the English 
King, now tell us of dialogues between Harold and Gyrth ; 
how, when the first division appeared on the crest of the 

^ Tapestry, plate 13. “Iste nuntiat Haroldum Begem de exercitu Wil* 
lelmi Ducis.” The very striking figure of Harold on his horse is clearly 
shown under the tree, and the messenger and the host which he has been 
spying out seem to be shown crossing the broken ground between Telham 
and Senlac. 

^ Roman de Rou, 1 2967 ; 

Quant Heraut out tot apreste, Emmi les Engleiz est venil, 

E 90 k'll volt out comande, Lez Testendart est descemdu.^^ 

This is almost a translation of the lines in the song of Maldon, quoted ijt 
vol. i. p. 269, note 2. So again, 13103 ; 

Miz se sunt juste Testandart ; 

Ohescun prie ke Dex le gart/’ 

3 The Hyde writer (293) preserves a strange legend indeed. He puts at 
this point the advice which Gyrth gave before the army left London. Both 
armies are marshalled; Harold has made his speech (''Haroldus quoque 
exerdtum suum nunc vultu, nunc voce, nunc patriS. oratione, hortatur”). 

Then Gyrth counsels his brother to withdraw, while he hhnself leads on the 
army. Then comes this marvellous tale ; **Denique quum omnimodo Ha- 
roldus obsisteret, et numquam se Normannorum timore fugam inire respon- 
deret, pnncipes Anglorum equum cui solus infidebat [insidebaf] ener- 
vaverunt, dicentes debere eum participem esse poenarum qui tantum malum 
Anglise solus intulerit.” This is one way indeed to account for the national 
tactics. 
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tiHAp. XV. hill, the King’s heart was lifted up as he looked at his own 
vast numbers, and how he despised the seemingly small 
band that came against him.^ But Gyrth, ever wise, bids 
him think of the valour and good array, the horses and the 
harness of the enemy, and to remember how large a part 
of his own army are but unarmed churls. Presently, as 
division after division appears on Telham and passes down 
into the lower ground, the King’s heart begins to quake. 
The Earl, an easy prophet after the fact, reproaches him 
with not having followed his counsel, with having refused 
to remain in London, and with having rashly staked every- 
thing on a single battle. Harold answers that it is Satur- 
day, his lucky day, the day on which he was born, and the 
day which he had therefore chosen for his challenge.^ The 
calm inteUect of Gyrth, like that of William, mocks at 
luck, and he reminds his brother that, if Saturday was the 
day of his birth, Saturday may also prove to be the day of 
his death. At last the whole ground between the heights 
is filled with the invading host ; the banner of Saint Peter 
is seen floating over the central division. Then the King’s 
heart utterly fails him ; he can hardly speak for fear and 
wonder; he can only mutter charges against Baldwin of 
Plunders for deceiving him by false tales, of which no 
mention is found elsewhere, as to the force which William 
would be likely to muster.® 

‘ Koman de Rou, 12985-12999. Harold is here (see Appendix LL) 
made to say that he has four htmdred thousand men of aU kinds. 

‘ Ib. 13054; 

^'Guert, dist Heraut, por bien le fis ; Ma mere dire me soleit 
Jor H asds k samedi, Ke a cel jor bien m’aveindreit.” 

Por 90 ke samedi naski ; 

Compare the memorable Tuesdays in the life of Thomas of London. Herbert, 
Tii. 164 (Giles ) ; Robertson’s ^'Becket,” 339, 

® Roman de Rou, 13093; 

Li quens de Flandres m’a trai ; Et par messaige assdurS 
Mult hs ke fol ke jel’ cr 4 i, Ke WiUame ne porreit mie 

Kar par son brief m’aveit mande, Aveir si grant chevaleiie.” 

1 can throw no more light on these dealings of Baldwin with Harold than 
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The credibility of a story of this kind is of the very ohap.xv. 
lowest. Harold and Gyrth both died in the battle ; they 
would at any rate keep their fears to themselves, and it is 
hard to see how their private talk could have come to the 
knowledge of the Norman poet. Besides this, Harold 
must, by this time at least, have known perfectly well the 
nature and number of the force that was coming against 
him. The very account in which we find all these stories 
tells us how well both sides had been served by spies and 
messengers.^ Each prince must have been thoroughly 
aware with what kind of an enemy he had to deal. There 
was enough indeed to make the stoutest heart in either 
army anxious ; but of any feeling unworthy of a King or 
a soldier Harold and William were alike incapable. The 
proud horsemen and archers of Normandy might indeed, 
like the Medes of old, wonder at the tactics which met 
them without the help of bow or steed but they could The Eng- 
liardl7, like their forerunners, impute madness to the im- 
moveable wedge of men which, as if fixed to the ground 
by nature, covered every inch of the hill that faced them. 

The whole height was alive with warriors; the slopesf Their de- 
strong in themselves, were still further strengthened by the ^ose a^y 
firm barricades of ash and other timber, wattled in so close 
together that not a crevice could be seen. Up the slopes, 
through the barricades, the enemy had to make their way 
in the teeth of ranks of men, ranged so closely together in 
the thick array of the shield-wall, that while they only 
kept their ground, the success of an assailant was hopeless.^ 

Every man, from the King downwards, was on foot. Those The whole 
who rode to the field put their horses aside when the 

1 can upon his other no less mysterions dealings with Williajn. See above, 
p. 313 , and Appendix Z. 

^ See above, p. 458 , &o. 

* Herod, vi. 112 . Wxylrjy t€ touti ’A$7jvaloiffi iiritpepov Kot v&yxv 6\€$p(7jv, 

6p^eavT€s abreks dkiyovs, icat robrovs Zp6pu^ iweiyopieyovs, obTefmrovtrrapxobffrjs 
oSre Here however it was no case of dpdpL^ kir€ty€(r$ai, 

» See Appendix NN. 
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CHAP. XV, moment for actual fighting eame.^ An English King was 
bound to expose his subjects to no danger from which he 
himself shrank, and, where the King fought, no man might 
dream of flight.^ This ancient national custom, adopted 
in earlier fights firom choice and habit, was, in the post 
which Harold had chosen, a matter of absolute necessity. 
The work of that day was to defend a fortress, to stand 
firm, and to strike down at once any man who strove to 
The light- make his way within its wooden walls. To the south-west 
the left. beyond the isthmus, seem to have been placed 

the less trustworthy portions of the army, the sudden levies 
of the southern shires.® These, like the Norman archers, 
English had, for the most part^ no defensive armour. Their weapons 
were of various kinds; the bow was the rarest of all;^ a 
few only were armed with swords or axes. Most of them 
had javelins or clubs, some had only such rustic weapons 
as forks and sharp stakes. Others seem to have still wielded 
some of the rudest arms of primitive days, and to have gone 
to battle with the stone hatchets or stone hammers which 

we commonly look on as belonging only to earlier and 

m 

' See vol, i. p. 269. Will. Piot. 133. “ProtinuB, eqnontm ope relicti, 
cimcti pedites constitere densius conglobati.” So Guy, 369 ; 

‘‘Nesoia gens belli solamina spemit equorum, 

Viribus et fidens hseret humo pedibus, 

Et dems esse mori swmmvm dijudicat armiSj 
Sub juga ne tellus trmseat 

(The Peterborough Chromcsler himself could not have asked for a nobler 
panegyric on his countrymen than these two lines.) He presently adds 
( 377 ); 

** Omnes descendunt et equos post terga relinquunt, 

AflBxique solo bella ciere tubis.” 

* See the quotation from WiUiam of Msplmesbury at vol. i. p, 270. 

® On placing the inferior troops in the rear, see the tactics of Efid-mimfl at 
Sherstone, vol. i. p. 383. 

* Only one English archer is represented in the Tapestry, pi. 14. He is a 
small man without armour, crouching under the shield of a t^'U Housecarl, 
hke Teukros under that of Aias ; XL. viii, 267. Compare the remarks on 
the use of the bow at Stamfordbridge, p. 371. 
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lower races than our own.i But even such rude weapons chap. xv. 
as these would be of use in thrusting back the less eflScient 
portion of the invaders, as they strove to climb the height 
or to break down the barricade. But it was not in troops 
or arms like these that Harold placed his main trust. The 
flower of the English army was made up of the King^s 
personal following, his picked men, who had been his com- 
rades in all his wars, together with the chosen warriors of 
Kent, Essex, and London. These wore helmets and coats 
of mail hardly differing from those of the enemy. Their 
shields too were mostly of the same kite-shaped form, but 
a few of them vary from this type ; some especially are 
round, with a boldly projecting boss, more like the shields 
of classical warfare. They carried, like the Romans, jave- 
lins to hurl at the beginning of the action, and heavier 
weapons for close combat. Some still kept the ancient 
broad-sword, the weapon of Brunanburh, of Maldon, and of 
Assandun, but most of them bore a weapon more terrible 
stiU, the long-handled axe wielded with both hands. The The Eng- 
use of this arm was an innovation of the last fifty years. 

Its introduction was doubtless due to Cnut, but the .axe 
was probably brought into more general use, and made 
more distinctly the national weapon, by Harold himself. 

The Norman writers seem almost to shudder at the remem- 
brance of this fearful weapon, which, wielded by the arm 
of Harold, struck down horse and man at a single blow.^ 

It was in truth the perfection of a weapon of mere strength ; 
no blow could be so crushing if the blow reached its aim ; 
but swung in the air, as it was, with both hands, it left its 

^ On the arms of the English, see Appendix NN. 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 243. “Haroldus . . . ssepe hostem cominus veni- 
entem ferire, ut nuHus impune accederet quin statim uno ictu equus et 
•eques prociderent.” The clashing of axe and lance at Senlac can har^y fail 
to remind one of the saying of Sperthias and Boulis (Herod, vii. 135) , ef 
7(lp avr^s [kkevOepirjs] ir€tp^(rato, oifK as/ Bopaai irepl atr^s 

paxstrOai, dAAd Kot ireXiKeffu 
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wielder specially exposed to missile weapons while in the 
act of striking the blow.^ On the very crown of the hill, 
on the point where the ground begins to slope to the south- 
east, the point directly in the teeth of the advancing army, 
on the spot marked to after ages by the high altar of the 
abbey church of Battle, were planted the two-fold ensigns 
of England.* There, high above the host^ flashed the 
Dragon of Wessex, the sign which had led Englishmen to 
victory at Ethandun and at Brunanburh, at Penselwood and 
at Brentford, and which had sunk without dishonour in 
the last fight beneath the heights of Assandun. And now 
it came all glorious from the overthrow of the mightiest 
warrior of the North, to try the fortune of England against 
the subtler arts of Gaul and Eome. There too was pitched 
the Standard, the personal ensign of the King, a glorious 
gonfanon, blazing with gems, and displaying, wrought in 
the purest gold, the old device of Eteoklos,® the armed 
warrior advancing to the battle.* Around this special post 
of honour and of danger were ranged the choicest warriors 
of ^Ingland, the personal following of Harold and his house, 
their Thegns and their Housecarls, the men who had 
stormed the mountain-holds of Grufi^dd and whose axes 
had cloven •the shield-wall of Hardrada.*^ And there, be- 
tween the Dragon and the Standard, stood the rising hopes 
of England's newly-chosen dynasty. There, as the inner 
circle of the host, were ranged the fated warriors of the 
house of Godwins. Three generations of that great line 
were gathered beneath the Standard of its chief. There 


1 See Appendix NN. * See Appendix NN. 

^ ^sch. Sept. c. Theb. 447 ; 

la’x»7A«dTto'Tat 8’ afftrls 08 ajUKphv rpSirov' 
dofijp 8* oTrKirrjs, x.r.X. 

* See Appendix NN. 

® Wid. Amb, 374. ''Nobilibusque yiris munit utcmnque latas,” So 
Eomon de Bou, 1 2973 ; 

Asez out entur li Baronz 
Heraut fu lez si gon&nonz.*’ 
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stood the aged jElfwig, with his moiik’s cowl beneath his ohap.xv* 
helmet. There stood young Hakon the son of Swegen, 
atoning for his father’s crimes. And^ closer still than all, 
the innermost centre of that glorious ring, stood the kingly 
three, brothers in life and death. There, in their stainless 
truth, stood Gyrth the counsellor and Leofwine the fellow- 
exile.^ And there, with his foot firm on his native earth, 
sharing the toils and dangers of his meanest soldier, with 
the kingly helm upon his brow and the two-handed axe 
upon his shoulder, stood Harold, King of the English. 

The French army was now crossing the lower, but not 
level, ground which lies between Telham and Senlac. It is 
not strictly a plain, but rather a rolling country, with the 
ground rising and falling. Swampy as it still is in many 
places, to cross it, and that in the full harness of battle, 
must have added somewhat to the toils and difficulties of 
a march which had already led them from Hastings to 
Telham. Still all three divisions pressed vigorously on to 
the foot of the heights. Alan and his Bretons on the left. Points of 
the division of William’s army which was most lilrely the the three 
least esteemed, had to make their attack on the least trust- 
worthy portion of the English army. They had to make 
their way up the ground lying to the west of the present 
bufldings of the abbey. There the ascent is easiest in itself, 
but it is defended by the small detached hill already spoken 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 241. ''Bax ipse pedes jnxta yexillum stahat cmli 
featribus.” So Winiam of Poitiers by implication (138) ; " Propius Begem 
fiatres ejus duo reperti sunt.” Wace says (12971 ) ; 

" Lewine b Guert furent od lui, 

3 BVere Heraut fbrent andui.” 

And afterwards (13 105), "Envirun ds lor parem fiirent.” On the strength 
of this I have ventured to introduce Hakon, as well as .Mfwig. The Abbot 
undoubtedly was there (see vol. ii. p. 682) ; and, if Harold had brought 
Hakon back from Hormandy (see above, p. 243), he would hardly be away, 

I may perhaps have been somewhat influenced by the part which Hakon 
plays in Lord Lytton’s romance, where however he somewhat usurps the 
traditional functions of Gyrth. 
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JHAP. XV. of,i which was doubtless held as an English outpost. On 
the other hand, further to the right, Eoger of Montgomery 
with his Frenchmen had to attack at the eastern comer of 
the hill, where the present road from Hastings enters the 
town of Battle. William himself and his native Normans 
VUEarn took on them the heaviest task of all. They were the 
the centre, and their duty was to cut their way up the hill 
Standawi. ^ght to the Standard, in the teeth of King Harold himself 
and the picked men of the English host. 


Begiittubag And now the fight began. It was one of the sacred 
3a^e. hours of the Church, it was at the hour of prime, three 

) AMs hours before noon-day,® that the first blows were exchanged 

between the invaders and the defenders of England. The 
Normans had crossed the English fosse,® and were now at 
the foot of the hill, with the palisades and the axes right 
before them. The trumpet sounded, and a flight of arrows 
from the archers in all the three divisions ^ of William’s 
army was the prelude to the onslaught of the heavy-armed 
3 ^loits of foot. But, before the two armies met hand to hand, a 
jtiggler or minstrel, known as Taill^er, the Cleaver of 
Iron,® rode forth from the Norman ranks as if to defy 


^ See above, p. ^146. 

* Elor. Wig, 1066. Ab bora diei tertiS.,** So Eoman de Ron, 13265 ; 

‘'Dez ke tierce del jor entra, Fust si de si, fust si de U, 

Ke la bataiUe comen9a, He nus ne sout lequel veincreit, 

He si ke none trespassa Ne ki la terre cunquerreit.” 

But I cannot help noticing the tendency to make the hours of battles and of 
other great events coincide with the hours of the Church. 

® Roman de Rou, 13215 ; 

“ En la champaigne out un foss6 ; En beUiant Torent passd, 

Nonnanz I’aveient adoss^ j Ne Taveient mie esgardd.’ 

* Od. ix. 156 ; 

Avriiea teapmvXa ro^a koL alyay^as 8o\ixaii\ovs 
€l\6j:i€0* kfe vrjwv* Bid. Si rplx<i KocriiijOhrrfs 
fiaWofjLty, 

® Wace (13149 et seqq.) introduces him as “TaiJlefer ki mult bien 
cantout,’* Guy of Amiens first calls him (391) 
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the whole force of England in his single person. He 
craved and obtained the Dube’s leave to strike the first 
blow ; he rode forth, singing songs of Roland and of Charle- 
magne ^ — so soon had the name and exploits of the great 
German become the spoil of the enemy. He threw his 
sword into the air and caught it again ; ® but he presently 
showed that he could use warlike weapons for other pur- 
poses than for jugglers’ tricks of this kind ; he pierced one 
Englishman with his lance, he struck down another with 
his sword, and then himself fell beneath the blows of their 
comrades. A bravado of this kind might serve as an 
omen, it might stir up the spirits of men on either side ; 
but it could in no other way affect the fate of the battle. 
William was too wary a general to trust much to such 
knight-errantry as this. After the first discharge of arrows, 
the heavier foot followed to the attack, and the real struggle 
now began. The French infantry had to toil up the hill, 
and to break down the palisade, while a shower of stones 
and javelins disordered their approach,® and while club, 
sword, and axe greeted all who came within the reach of 

" Histrio, cor audax idmixm quern nobilitabat 
and afterwards (399) 

Inoisor-ferri mimus cognomine dictus.” 

* Eoman de Eou, 13151 ; 

“ Devant li Dus alout cantant E d’OUver h des vassals 

De Karlemaine b de EoUant, £i morureut en Bencbevals.^’ 

Will. Malms, iii. 242. *'Tunc cantilena Eollandi inchoate, ut martima 
viri exemplmn pugnaturos accenderet.'* So in the Ludwigslied ; 

** Sang was gesungen, 

Wig was bigunnen.” 

After the profanation of the name of the great Emperor, it is refreshing to 
turn to a word or two of his own speech. 

® I should hardly have ventured to accept this juggling trick on the sole 
authority of Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 763 B), but we find it also in 
Guy, 393 ; 

^'Hortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos ; 

Alte projiciens ludit et ense suo.” 

® Will. Piet. 133. ^'Es [the English missiles, see above, p. 472], veluti 
mole letiferS, statim nostros obrui putares.” 
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CHAP. XV, iiand-strokes. The native Normans had to do this in the 

faee of the fiercest resistance, in the teeth of the heaviest 

axes, wielded by the hands of men with whom to fight had 

ever been to vanquish, the kinsmen and Thegns and House- 

carls of King Harold. Their own missiles, hurled from 

below, could do comparatively little hurt. Both sides 

fought with unyielding valour ^ the war-cries rose loud on 

The war* either side;^ the Normans shouted “Gpd help us;” the 
cries. 

English, from behind their barricades, mocked with cries 
of Out, out,” every foe who entered or strove to enter.® 
But our fathers also mingled piety with valour ; they too 
called on holy names to help them in that day’s struggle.® 
They raised their national war-cry of “ God Almighty,^’ ^ 

^ WiH. Picfc. 133. '^Altissimus clamor, hinc Normannicus, iUinc bar- 
baricus, armorum aonitu et gemifcu morientium superatur.” Cf. Amnuanus, 
sxsi. 7. ^'Barhare; majomm laudes damoribus stridebantinconditis, interque 
varios sermones dissoni strepitus leviora prcelia tentabantur.” 

^ Boman de Ecu, 13193 ; 

'^Noimaiiz escrient ; Bex aie ; 

La gent englesche, JJt s’escrie.” 

Compare the dying words of Lewis the Pious in the Astronomer’s Life 
(64, Pertz, ii. 648) j " Bis dixit, Hviz, hutz, quod significat foras. Unde 
patet quia malignum ^iritum 'vidit,” &c. The English had to drive out less 
ghostly 

^ As we have two ensigns, a national and a personal one, so we evidently 
have a national and a personal war-cry. As, besides the Standard, B!arold*s 
own Standard, we have the national Dragon, so we have the cry of ** Holy 
Cross,” whidi cannot £iil to be an invocation of Harold’s own Holy Cross of 
Waltham, and we have also another cry of “God Almighty,” which we 
must infer to be more strictly a national cry. We may &ncy that the 
irregular levies shouted “God Almighty,” while the King’s Thegns and 
Housecarls diouted “ Holy Cross.” 

* Compare the description of a widdy different war&re ; 

“And one enormous shout of * Allah I’ rose 
In the same moment, loud as even the roar 
Of war’s most mortal engines, to their foes 
Hurling defiance : city, stream, and shore 
Besounded 'Allah 1 ’ and the clouds which dose 
Wiih thickening canopy the conflict o’er. 

Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark through 
All sounds it pierceth, ' Allah 1 Allah > Hu ! ’” 

Don J'uan, viii. 8. 
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and in remembrance of the relic which their King so well chap. xv. 

loved to honour, they called on the Holy Cross,” the The *'Holy 

Cross ** of 

Holy Cross of Waltham, little knowing perhaps of the waltham. 
awful warning which that venerated rood had given to 
their King and to his people.^ The Norman infantry had 
now done its best, but that best had been in vain. The Attack 
choicest chivalry of Europe now pressed on to the attack.® Norman 
The knights of Normandy, and of all the lands from which 
men had flocked to William’s standard, now pressed on, 
striving to make what impression they could with the 
whole strength of themselves and their horses on the im- 
penetrable fortress of timber, shields, and living warriors. 

But the advantage of ground enjoyed by the English, their 
greater physical strength and stature,® the terrible weapons 
which they wielded, all joined to baffle every effort of 
Breton, Picard, Norman, and of the mighty Duke himself. 

Javelin and arrow had been tried in vain ; every Norman 
missile had found an English missile to answer it.^ The 
lifted lances had been found wanting; the broad-sword 
had clashed in vain against the two-handed axe;® the 

1 We here get some more of Wace’s English. Bomau de Eou, 131 19 ; 

“ Olicrosse sovent crioent, Ke Sainte Croix est en fraaceiz, 

E Godemite reclamoent ; Et Godemite altretant 
Olicrom est en engleiz Com en frenceiz Bex tot poissant,'" 

® Will. Piet. 133, '*Subveniunt eqnites, et qni posteriores fuere fiunt 
primi. Pudet eminus pugnare ; gladiis rem gerere audent.*’ 

^ Ib. ''Angli niminm adjuYantnr superioris lod opportunitate, qaem 
sine prooursu tenent, et maedme conferti ; atque ingenti quoque nnmerositate 
sul. atque yalidissizu& corpulentia; piseterea pugnm instrumentis, quae &cile 
per scuta vd alia t^^na viam inveniunt.” ‘‘ Ooipulentia’’ doubtless means 
height and general bigness. The English in the Tapestry are decidedly 
taller than the Normans. Compare the same remark on our continental 
kinsfolk, p. 91. ' 

* Will. Piet. 133. '' Vulnerant et eos qui eminus in se jacula oonjiciunt.” 

So Wid. Amb. 415 ; 

“Anglorum stat fiza solo densissima turba^ 

Tela dat et telis et gladios gladiis.” 

® Will. Piet. u. 6. “Eortissime itaque sustinent vel propellunt ausos in 
se districtum ensibus impetum fecere.” Of. H. xv. 708 , 
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CHAP. XV, 


Success of 
Harold’s 
tactics ; 
the attack 
beaten 
back. 


Flight 
of the 
Bretons 
on the 
left ; the 
light- 
armed 
English 
pursue. 


maces of the Duke and of the Bishop had done their best. 
But few who came within the unerring sweep of an English 
axe ever lived to strike another blow. Rank after rank of 
the best chivalry of Prance and Normandy pressed on to 
the unavailing task. All was in vain; the old Teutonic 
tactics, carried on that day to perfection by the master- 
skill of Harold, proved too strong for the arts and the 
valour of Gaul and Roman. Not a man had swerved ; not 
an inch of ground was lost ; the shield- wall was still un- 
broken, and the Dragon of Wessex still soared unconquered 
over the hill of Senlac.^ 

The English had thus far stood their ground well and 
wisely. The tactics of Harold had thus far completely 
answered. Not only had every attack failed, but the great 
mass of the French army altogether lost heart. The 
Bretons and the other auxiliaries on the left were the first 
to give way. Horse and foot alike, they turned and fled. 
A body of English troops was now rash enough, in direct 
defiance of the King’s orders, to leave its post and pursue. 
These were of course some of the defenders of the English 
right. They may have been, as is perhaps suggested by a 
later turn of the battle, the detachment which guarded the 
small outlying hill. Or they may have been the men 
posted at the point just behind the outlying hiU, where 
the slope is easiest, and where the main Breton attack 

0^8* apa Toiye 

r 6 ^ot/y dXxds d/jupls fJtiyov o884 r’ duSyroju, 
dW* cl[y’ kyySOev icr&nevot, tva Qv^bv 
b^kai 8^ veXkxeaai «ai 

Kot fxeydKoKTi mi i[yx€<Xiv dfi^iydotai. 

So Draco Normazmicus, i. 1401 ; 

*'Cessat telorum jactus phaietris vacuatis 
Hastas fert dypeus, csasis ab ense soziat.” 

^ Adam of Bremen (iii. 51) marks the success of the EngUsh in the early 
part of the battle ; "In quo Angli primum victores, deinde victi a Nord- 
mannis, usque ad finem contriti sunt.” 
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would most likely be made. They had succeeded in beat- chap. xv. 
ing back their assailants, and the temptation to chase the 
Sjing enemy must have been hard indeed to withstand. 

And it may even be that old quarrels of race added keen- 
ness to the strife, and that Englishmen felt a special 
delight in cutting down Brei-JFealas even from beyond 
sea. At any rate, the whole of William’s left wing was Panic of all 
thrown into utter confusion. The central division could * ** 

hardly have seen the cause of that confusion j the press 
of the fiigitives disordered their ranks, and soon the whole 
of the assailing host was falling back ; even the Normans 
themselves, as their historian is driven unwillingly to con- 
fess, were at last carried away by the contagion.^ For the 
moment the day seemed lost ; men might well deem that 
the Bastard had no hope of being changed into the Con- 
queror, the Duke of the Normans into the King of the 
English. But the strong heart of William failed him not, William 
and by his single prowess and presence of mind he recalled 
his flying troops. Like Brihtnoth at Maldon,* like Ead- 
mund at Sherstone,® he was himself deemed to have fallen 
or to have fled.'* He tore his helmet from his head,® and 


* Will. Piet. 133, ''Ecce igitur hac ssevitiS. perterriti avertuntur pedites 
pariter atque equites Britanni et quotquot aimliares erant in smistro comn ; 
cedit fere cuncta Ducis acies, quod cum pace dictum sit Noimannormn 
invictissimae nationis.” So Guy, 444 ; 

“ Normanni fiigiunt, dorsa tegunt dipei,” 

(On the difference in the order of events between William and Guy see Ap- 
pendix MM.) Cf. Eadmer (5, 6, copied by Boger of Howden, Bromton, 
and others) ; ^^Be quo proelio testantur adhuc Franci qui interfuerant, quo- 
niam, licet varius casus hie inde exstiterit, tamen tanta strages ac fuga 
Normannorum fuit, ut victoria qu^ potiti sunt vere et absque dubio solo 
miraculo Dei adscribenda sit.’* 

® See vol. i. p. 272, ® Ib. p. 384. 

* Will. Piet. u. s. ^'Credidere Normanni Ducem ac dominum suum 
cecidisse.” 

* Ib. 134. “ Nudato insuper capite detractaque gale& ” So Guy, 448 ; 

**Iratus gale^ nudat et ipse caput.” In the Tapestry, pi. 15, he simply 
raises his nose-piece. This was perhaps the real action, which it was hard 
to describe in an heroic &.shion. 

I i 
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CHAP. XV. with his look and his voice ^ he called back his men to the 
attack. “Madmen,” he cried, “behold me. Why flee ye? 
Death is behind you, victory is before you. I live, and by 
God’s grace I will conquer.”^ With a spear, snatched, it 
may be, from some comrade, he met or pursued the fugi- 
tives, driving them back by main force to the work.® Yet 
one version tells us that at this very moment a counsellor 
of flight was at his side. One Norman poet has. sung how 
Eustace of Boulogne bade William turn his rein, and not 
rush on upon certain death,^ If such counsels were ever 
given, they were cast aside with scorn; the bold words 
and gestures of the Duke brought back the spirits of his 
men, and his knights once more pressed on, sword in 
hand,® round him. His brother the Bishop meanwhile 
rode, mace in hand, to another quarter, and called back 
to their duty another party of fugitives.® Encouraged 

^ Wid. Amb, 449. Vultum Normannis dat, verba precantia Gallis ’’ 

® Will. Piet. 134. '*Me, inquit, ciroumspicite. Vivo, et Tincam, opi- 
tulante Deo. Qtisb vobis dementia fiigam suadet ^ &c. The exact words 
are of course given differently in different accounts. 

® Ib. “Fugientibus occurrit et obstitit, verberans aut minans hasta.” So 
445 ; 

** Dux ubi perspexit quod gens sua victa recedit, 

Occurrens lUi signa ferendo manu, 

Increpat et cssdit, retinet, oonstringit et hast&.” 

Yet it is at this moment that the Tapestry (pi. 15, “Hie est WiUelm Dux”) 
shows him in the most marked way with his mace. 

^ On the part taken by Eustace in the battle, see Appendix NN. 

® In the Tapestry, pi. 15, all William’s immediate comrades at this point, 
except Eustace, are shown with drawn swords. 

° Boman de Ecu, 13243 ; 

“ Quant Odes li been corunez, Issi furent assdur 4 , 

Hi de Baieues ert sacrez, Ne se sunt mie reinu 4 . 

Poinst, si lor dist, Estez, estez ; Odes revint puignant arifere 

S 4 iez en paiz, ne vos moves ; TJ la bataiUe esteit plus fiere, 

N’aiez poor de nule rien, Porment i a li jor valu.” 

Ear se Dex plaist nos yeincron bien. 

He is very plainly shown in the Tapestry, pi. 15 ; “BSc Odo Episcopu^ 
baculum tenens, confortat pueros.” Odo is most prominent in the two 
authorities belonging to his own church. 
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by this turn in the fight, the Breton infantry themselves, chap. xv. 
chased as they were across the field by the over-daring 
English, now turned and cut their pursuers in pieces.^ on 
Order was soon again established throughout the whole 
line of the assailants, and William and Odo, with all their 
host, pressed on to a second and more terrible attack. 

A new act in the awful drama of that day had now Second 
begun. The Duke himself, at the head of his own Nor- . 
mans, again pressed towards the Standard. Now oameP^^^^ 
what was perhaps the fiercest exchange of handstrokes William, 
in the whole battle. As in the old Eoman legend,® the 
main stress of the fight fell on three valiant brethren 
on either side. William, Odo, and Robert pressed on to 
the attack, while Harold, Gyrth, and Leofwine stood 
ready to defend. The Duke himself, his relics round his WilUam 
neck, spurred on right in the teeth of the English King. 

A few moments more, and the mighty rivals might have 
met face to face, and the war-club of the Bastard might 
have clashed against the lifted axe of the Emperor of 
Britain. That Harold shrank from such an encounter we 
may not deem for a moment. But a heart, if it might but is im- 
be, even loftier than his own beat high to save him from 
such a risk. In the same heroic spirit in which he had 
already offered to lead the host on what seemed a desperate 
enterprise,® the Earl of the East- Angles pressed forward 
to give, if need be, his own life for his King and brother. 

' Will. Piet. 134. ^'Exardentes Nonnanni, et circuinvenientes millia 
aliquot insequuta se, memento ddeverunt ea, ut ne quidem unus super- 
esset.” But Guy (463) seems to include other parts of the army also ; 

‘'Post Ulum reliqui feriunt ad corda reversi ; 

Yires assumunt rejiedendo metum. 

Ut stipulse flammis pereunt spiiantlbus auris, 

Sic a Frandgenis, AngHca tuxba, ruis.** 

^ I need hardly refer to the story of the Horatii and Cuiiatii in Livy 
(i. 24) ; “ Forte in duobus turn exerdtibus erant trigemini firatres, nec setate 
nec viiibus dispares.*’ 

® See above, p 435. 
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CHAP, XV. Before William could come to handstrokes with Harold, 
perhaps before he could even reach the barricade, a spear, 
hurled by the hand of Gyrth, checked his progress. The 
weapon so far missed its aim that the Duke was him- 
self unhurt. But his noble Spanish horse, the first of 
three that died under him that day, fell to the ground,^ 
But Duke William could fight on foot as well as on 
horseback.^ Indeed on foot he had a certain advantage. 
He could press closer to the barricade, and could deal 
a nearer and surer blow. And a near and sure blow he 
Hand to did deal. William rose to his feet; he pressed straight 
to seek the man who had so nearly dain him. Duke and 
Earl met face to face, and the English hero fell crushed 
kiUf Gyrth beneath the stroke of the Duke’s mace.® The day might 
owQhand. seem to be turning against England, when a son of 
Godwine had fallen; nor did the blow come singly, Gyrth 
had fallen by a fate worthy of such a spirit, a fate than 
which none could be more glorious ; he had died in the 
noblest of causes and by the hand of the mightiest of 
enemies. Nor did he fall alone; close at his side, and 
Death of almost at the same moment, Leofwine, fighting sword 
in hand, was smitten to the earth by an unnamed as- 
sailant, perhaps by the mace of the Bishop of Bayeux or 

^ Wid. Ajib. 471. 

** Heraldi &ater, non territus ore leonis, 

Nomine Gemt, Eegis traduce progenitue, 

Librando telum celeri volitante lacerto, 

EioinuB emisso cuspide corpus equi 
Yulnerat, atque Ducem peditem bdlare coegit ; 

Sed pedes ef^ectus dimicat et melius.” 

So Win. Piet. 136 ‘^Equi tres ceciderunt sub eo confossi. Ter ille de- 
siluit intrepidus, neo diu mors vectoris inulta remansit.” So WiU. Malms, 
iii 244. *‘Duxa uMque sasvit, ubique inirendet, tres equos lectissimos sub 
se confossos eS* die amislt.” I find no account of tho third unhorsiog. 

® Od. ix. 49 ; 

’'S.ireipov vatovTts, kmCT&fJLevoi iikv imreov 
deudpAcfi fJL&pvaffOaif feat BOi xp^ Uvra, 

On the different accounts oi the death of Gyrth, see Appendix NNv 
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by the lance of the Count of Mortain.^ A dark cloud ohap.xv, 
indeed seemed to ha.ve gathered over the destinies of the 
great West-Saxon house. Of the valiant band of sons 
who had stood round Godwins on the great day of his 
return, Harold now stood alone. By a fate of special 
bitterness, he had seen with his own eyes the fall of 
those nearest and dearest to him. The deed of Metaurus 
had been, as it were, wrought beneath the eyes of Han- 
nibal;^ Achilleus had looked on and seen the doom of his 
Patroklos and his Antilochos. The fate of England now 
rested on the single heart and the single arm of her King. 

But the fortune of the day was still far jfrom being 
determined. The two Earls had fallen, but the fight at 
the barricades went on as fiercely as before. The men 
of the Earldoms of the two fallen chiefs shrank not because 
of the loss of their captains. The warriors of Kent and 
Essex fought manfully to avenge their leader.^ As for William 
the Duke, we left him on foot, an enemy as dangerous 
on foot as when mounted on his destrier. But Norman 5 MgM of 
and horse could not long be severed. William called to 
a knight of Maine to give up his charger to his sovereign. 

Was it cowardice, was it disloyalty to the usurper of 
the rights of the old Cenomannian house, which made 
the knight of Maine refuse to dismount at William’s 
bidding?^ But a blow from the Duke’s hand brought 

^ The death of Leofwiue as well as of Gyrth is placed at this point in 
the Tapestry, pi. 14. On the sword, see Appendix NN. 

^ lav. xxvii. 49. Ibi, ut patre Hamilcare et Hannibale &atre dignum 
erat, pugnans cecidit.” Compare the reception of the news by Hannibal 
inc. 51. 

3 Homan de Eon, 13874 ; 

'‘Lh h la presse ert plus espesse, E li Normanz mser fidseient, 

Ld cil de Kent h cil d’Essesse En sus les &.iseieut retraire, 

A merveille se cumbateient, Ne lor poeient grant mal faire.” 

* Wid. Amb. 489 ; 

“ lUe timens csedem negat illi ferre salutem ; 

Nam pavitat mortem, ceu lepus ante canem.” 
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CHAP. X.V. the disobedient rider to the ground,^ and Willianij again 
mounted, was soon again dealing wounds and death among 
the defenders of England.^ But the deed and the fate 
of Gyrth were soon repeated. The spear of another Eng- 
lishman brought William’s second horse to the ground, 
and he too, like the East- Anglian Earl, paid the penalty 
of his exploit by death at the Duke’s own hand.® Count 
Eustace had by this time better learned how to win the 
favour of his great ally* His horse was freely offered to 
the Duke; a knight of his own following did him the 
same good service, and Duke and Count pressed fiercely 
against the English lines.^ The struggle was hard ; but 
Partial sue- the advantage still remained with the English. The 
^enchmL second attack had indeed to some extent prevailed. Not 
only had the English suffered a personal loss than which 
one loss only could have been greater, but the barricade 
was now in some places broken down.® The French on 
the right had been specially active and successful in this 
work. And specially distinguished among them was a 
party under the command of a youthful Norman warrior 

But the other motive is just as likdy in one " ex Oenomannorum progenitus 
genere,” 

* Wid. Amb. 491 ; 

''Dux memor, ut miles subito se vertit ad Ulum, 

Per nasum galeae condtus aedpiens, 

Vultum telluri, plantas ad sidera volvit ; 

Sic sibi concessum scandere cuirit equum.” 

Mark the mention of the nose-piece, so conspicuous in the Tapestry. 

* Ib. 501 ; 

" Postquam factus eques Dux est, mox acrius hostes 
Yulnerat, aggreditur, fulminat, insequitur.” 

^ Ib. 503-5 18. The Englishman is described as 

"Filius Hdlods, vir celer et fedlis.” 

I mdi I knew where to find him. 

‘ Ib. 525 ; 

" Talibus auspidis Comes et Dux assodati, 

Quo magis arma micant, bdla simul repetunt ” 

® Will. Piet. 134. "Patuerunt tamen in eos vise indsse per diyersas 
partes fortissimorum militum ferro.’* 
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who was afterwards to fill a great place in both English ohap. xv. 
and Norman history, Robert the son of the old Roger of 
Beaumont.^ They had perhaps met with a less vigorous 
resistance, while the main hopes and fears of every English- 
man must have gathered round the great personal struggle 
which was going on beneath the Standard. Still those 
who were most successful had as yet triumphed only over 
timber, and not over men. The shield-wall still stood 
behind the palisade, and every Frenchman who had pressed 
within the English enclosure had paid for his daring with 
his life.^ The English lines were as unyielding as ever ; but the 
and though the second attack had not been so utterly 
unsuccessful as the first, it was still plain that to scale 
the hill by any direct attack of the Norman horsemen was 
a hopeless undertaking. 

But the generalship of William, his ready eye, his quick WilUam’s 
thought, his dauntless courage, never failed him. In the of the 
Norman character the fox and the lion were mingled in 
nearly equal shares;^ strength and daring had failed, 
but the prize might perhaps still be gained by craft.^ 

William had marked with pleasure that the late flight of 
his troops had beguiled a portion of the English to forsake 

* Will. Piet, 134. ''Tiro quidam Noimannus Robertas, Rogerii de Bello- 
Monte filius .... prcelium iUo die piimum experiens, egit quod setemandum 
esset laude, cum legioue quam in dextro cornu duxit irruens ac stemens 
niagn^ cum audaci^.” Wace (13462) seemingly confounds Robert with his 
&,ther Roger, who was not there. See Frevost’s note, ii. 229, and above, 
p. 386. Mark how the allies and mercenaries are put under Norman officers. 

^ Roman de Rou, 12941 ; 

"Ji Nonnant ne s’i embastist. Fust par hache, fust par gisarme, 

Ke I'alme d hunte ne perdist, XJ par machue u par altre arme.” 

® See above, p. 161. 

* Wid. Amb. 421 ; 

"Nec penetrare valent spissum nemus Angligenarum, 

Ni tribuat vires viiibus ingenium.” 

(The metaphor of the " nemus ” or " silva *’ runs throughout Guy’s descrip- 
tion ) So William of Malmesbury (ii. 228) speaks of Harold as being 
" astutid Willelmi dreumventus.” 
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CHAP. XV. their firm array and their strong position.^ He had 
marked with equal pleasure that some impression had at 
last been made on the English defences. If by any means 
any large part of the English army could be drawn down 
from the heights, an entrance might be made at the points 
where the barricade was ahready weakened. He therefore 
ventured on a daring stratagem. If his army, or a por- 
tion of it, pretended flight, the English would be tempted 
to pursue ; the pretended fugitives would turn upon their 
pursuers, and meanwhile another division might reach the 
summit through the gap which would thus be left open. 
He gave his orders accordingly, and they were faithfully 
and skilfully obeyed. A portion of the army, most likely 
the left wing^ which had so lately fied in earnest, now 
rnie Eng- again turned in seeming fiight.® Undismayed by the fate 
ri^t come of their comrades who had before broken their lines, the 
English on the right wing, mainly, as we have seen, the 
irregular levies, rushed down and pursued them with shouts 
of delight.^ But the men of Britanny, Poitou, and Maine 
had now better learned their lesson. They turned on the 

^ Will. Piet. 135. Mexninenmt qnam optatas rei pauUo ante fuga 
dederit occasionem.” 

* The Breyis Relatio however (7) calls them ^'cuneus Nonnannorum fere 
usque ad mille equites.** But he adds that they were ez alters parte ^ 
from the Duke’s own post. 

® WiU. Piet. u. s. Animadvertentes Normanni, sociaque turba, non 
absque nimio sui inoonunodo hostem tantum simul resistentem superari 
posse, terga dederunt, fugam ex industria simulantes.” 

* Guy of Amiens (425) marks clearly what troops they were who broke 
their order ; 

Bustica Isetatur gens et super&sse putabat, 

Post teigum nudis insequitur gladiis.” 

William of Poitiers (135) is here very graphic ; “Barbaris cum spe victorige 
ingens Isetitia exorta est. Sese cohortantes exsultante damore nostros male- 
dictis increpabant, et minabantur cunctos iUico ruituros esse.” Compare the 
feigned flight of the Crusaders under Baldwin (WiU. Malms, iv. 375), and 
of the Oumseans in Livy, ii. 14. It is spoken of as a Breton practice in 
the Chronicon FontaneUense, 851 (Pertz, ii. 303), and by Begino, 860 
(Pertz, i. 570). See Kalckstein, Eobert der Tapfere, p. 14. 
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pursuing English ; the parts of the combatants were at once chap. xv. 
reversed, and the pursuers now themselves fled in earnest.^ 

Yet, undisciplined and foolhardy as their conduct hadt^ni. 
been, they must have had some wary leaders among them, 
for they found the means to take a special revenge for 
the fraud which had been played off upon them. The im- Stand of 
portance of the small outlying hill now came into full play, 

Either its defenders had never left it, or a party of the Cached MQ. 
fugitives contrived to rally and occupy it. At aU events 
it was held and gallantly defended by a body of light- 
armed English.^ With a shower of darts and stones they 
overwhelmed a body of French who attacked them ; not 
a man of the party was left. Another party of English, Great 
men without doubt from the levies of the neighbourhood, 
had the skill to use their knowledge of the country to “ 
the best advantage. They made their way to the difficult ravine, 
ground to the west of the hill, to the steep and thickly- 
wooded banks of the small ravine. Here the light-armed 
English turned and made a stand ; the French horsemen, 
recklessly following, came tumbling head over heels into 
the chasm, where they were slaughtered in such numbers 

^ Will. Piet. 135, **Nonnanni repente regirati eqnis interceptos in in- 
clusos undique maotaverunt, nullum relinquentes.” Brevis Eelatio, 8. 

** Normanni, qui erant cautiores bello quam Angli, mox redierunt, atque 
inter iHos et agmen a quo se disjunxerant, se iiomiserunt.** Wid. 

433 ; 

“ Quique fugam simulant instantibus ora retorquent, 

Constziotos cogunt vertere dorsa neci. 

Pars ibi magna perit, pars et densata resistit, 

MiUia Tiamque decern sunt ibi passa necemJ* 

Of. Herod, vii. 211. 

® Will. Malms, iii. 242. Ita ingenio circumventi, pulcram mortem pro 
patriae ultione meruere . nec tamen ultioni suae defuere, quin crebro con- 
sistentes, de insequentibus insignes dadis acervos &cerent ; Tifl.Tn^ occupato 
tumulo, Normannos, calore succensos aciiter ad superiora nitentes, in vaUem 
dejiciunt, levique n^otio in subjectos tela torquentes, lapides rotantes, 
omnes ad unum fundunt.” The scene is vividly shown in the Tapestry, 
pi. 15, and the defenders of the little hill are all hght*armed. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Fatal error 
of the pur- 
suit. 


The Nor- 
mans ride 
up the hiU 
to the west. 
3 P.M. « 


that the ground is said to have been made level by their 
corpses.^ 

The men who had committed the great error of pursuing 
the seeming fugitives had thus, as far as they themselves 
were concerned, retrieved their error skilfully and man- 
fiilly. But the error was none the less fatal to England. 
The Duke’s great object was now gained ; the main end 
of Harold’s skilful tactics had been lost by the heedless 
ardour of the least valuable part of his troops. Through 
the rash descent of the light-armed on the right, the 
whole English army lost its vantage-ground. The pur- 
suing English had left the most easily accessible portion 
of the hill open to the approach of the enemy While 
French and English were scattered over the lower ground, 
fighting in no certain order and with varied success, the 
main body of the Normans made their way on to the 
height, no doubt by the gentle slope at the point west of 
the present buildings.® The great advantage of the ground 
was now lost; the Normans were at last on the hill. 
Instead of having to cut their way up the slope and 
through the palisades, they could now charge to the east, 
right against the defenders of the Standard. Still the 
battle was far from being over. The site had still some 

^ Will. Malms, iii. 242. ^'Item fossatum quoddam prseruptum, com- 
pendiario et note sibi transitu evadentes, tot ibi inimioorum conculcavere, 
ut cumulo cadayerum planitiem campi sequarent.” On this last proverbial 
asbying, see above, pp. 352, 370, and Appendix FF. This scene is most 
vividly shown in the Tapestry, pi. 15 ; "Hie ceciderunt simul Angli et 
Frand in proelio.” It must not be confounded with the similar event later 
in the day on the other side of the hill. See Appendix NN. 

® Wid. Amb. 437 ; 

" Amotis sanis labuntur dilacerati, 

Silvaque spissa prius rarior efiSlcitur.” 

® This was evidently the case, and this is, I suppose, what Guy of Amiens 
means in his somewhat difficult lines (429) ; 

"Conspidt ut campum cornu tenuare sinistrum, 

Intrandi dextrum quod via larga patet.’' 

" Dextrum ” would thus mean the 3 n>gUsk right. 
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advantages for the English. The hill, narrow and in some ohap. xv. 
places with steep sides, was by no means suited for 
movements of cavalry, and, though the English palisade™- 
was gone, the English shield-wall was still a formidable 
hindrance in the way of the assailants. In short the posi- 
tion which the keen eye of Harold had chosen stood him 
in good stead to the last. Our Norman informants still 
speak with admiration of the firm stand made by the 
English. It was still the hardest of tasks to pierce through Close com- 
their bristling lines. It was a strange warfare, where the Normans 
one side dealt in assaults and movements, while the other, 
as if fixed in the ground, withstood them. The aiTay of slueld-waU. 
the English was so close that they moved only when they 
were dead, they stirred not at all while they were alive. 

The slightly wounded could not escape, but were crushed 
to death by the thick ranks of their comrades. ^ That is 
to say, the array of the shield-wall was still kept, though 
now without the help of the barricades or the fiill ad- 
vantage of the ground. The day had now turned decidedly 
in favour of the invaders ; but the fight was still far from 

^ Will Piet. 135. “Fit deinde insoliti generis pugna, quam altera pars 
incursibus et diversis motibus agit, altera^ velut humo adfixa, tolerat. . . . 

Mortui plus dum cadunt, quam vivi moveri videntur, Leviter saudatos 
non permittit eyadere, sed comprimendo necat, sociorum densitas.” He had 
before said (134), *^Ob nimiam densitatem eorum labi viz potueruut inter- 
empti.” So Guy, 417 ; 

“ Spiritibus nequeunt fnisirata cadayera stemi, 

Nec cedunt viyis corpora militibus : 

Omne oadayer enim, yit& licet eyacuatum, 

Stat ydut illsssum, possidet atque locum.” 

Of. the account of the army of Crassus in Dion, zl. 23; t4\os Is (frevbv 
ovTOf KareKXeiaBtjffca^ ai^aytea^Sfifvot, rm iroKefdajy d€l Cfpiai vaarraxoBiv dpba 
irposmirrSvTOJVf rats vapacrarSiv dffviat rcLs yvftvdjffeis <r0a)y trpoffTiXXeiv, 

&sr€ KivfjBfjvai in BvinjO^vai" ob firjv oidi r^v ardaiv pepatav 6ird rod 
vX^Bovs tBv v€iepS>y tTxoVi &X\dL Kot irepl ixeivois duerpinovro, (The 
Bomans were driyen to the tactics of the shield-wail by ill-luck.) So Am- 
mianus, zyiii. “Immobiles stetimus, ita conferti, ut csesorum cadayera 
multitudine fulta reperire ruendi spatium nusquam possent : utque miles 
ante me quidam discriminato capite, quod in sequas partes ictus gladii hderat 
yalidissimus, in sUpitis modum undique coactatus hsereret.” 
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being over. It was hj no means clear that some new 
chance of warfare might not again turn the balance in 
favour of England.^ 

It is hard to tell the exact point of time at which the 
Normans gained this great advantage. But it was pro- 
bably about three in the afternoon, the hour of vespers.^ 
If so, the fight had already been raging for six hours, and 
as yet its result was far from certain. But the last stage 
of the battle was now drawing near. The English, though 
no longer entrenched, had still the fortress of shields to 
trust to, but gradually the line became less firmly kept, 
and the battle seems almost to have changed into a series 
of single combats. It is probably at this stage that we 
should place most of the many personal exploits which are 
told of various warriors on both sides.® The names of 
the Normans are preserved, while the English, though 
full justice is done to their valour, remain nameless. Of 
Harold himself, strange to say, we hear nothing personally 
beyond the highest general praises of his courage and 
conduct. His axe was the weightiest ; his blows were the 
most terrible of all. The horse and his rider gave way 
before him, cloven to the ground by a single stroke.^ He 
played the part alike of a general and of a private soldier. 
This is a praise which must have been common to every 
commander of those times ; still it is given in a marked 
way both to William and to Harold.® But the two rivals 

1 Will. Fict. 155. '^Keliquos majori cum alaciitate aggressi sunt^ adem 
adhuo horrendam et quam difficiPimum erat circumvenire.” 

® See above, p. 476. Wace makes three o’clock the time when William 
gave the order to dioot up into the air. I cannot help thinking that it must 
have been much nearer sunset when that order was given, and that the hour 
of vespers rather marks the time when the Normans first got on the hill. 

* Of the long list of stories of this kind given by Wace (13387) et seqq. 
I pick out a few of the more remarkable. 

* See above, p. 473, note 2. 

* Will. Malms, iii. 242-244. “Emicuit ibi virtus amborum ducum. 
Haroldus, non contentus munere imperatoiio ut hortaretur alios, militis 
offidum sedulo exequebatur. . . . Item Willelmus suos clamore et pKesenti^ 
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never came together in the strife. William, we are told, ohap. xv. 
sought earnestly to meet his enemy face to face, but he 
never succeeded.^ He found however adversaries hardly less wmiam ; 
worthy of him. Like Gyrth earlier in the fight, another 
Englishman, whose axe had been dealing death around 
him, now met the Duke in single combat. William 
spurred on his horse, and aimed a blow at him with his 
mace; the Englishman swerved, he avoided the stroke, and 
lifted his own axe against William. The Duke bent him- 
self ; the axe fell, it beat in his helmet and nearly struck 
him from his horse. But William kept his seat ; he aimed 
another blow at the Englishman, who now took shelter 
among his comrades. A party of the Normans pressed on, 
singled him out, and pierced him through and through 
with their lances.^ Another Englishman smote at the 
Duke with his spear, but William was beforehand with 
him ; before the blow could be dealt, a stroke of the war- 
club had smitten him to the ground.^ Personal encounters 
of this sort were going on all over the hill. One gigantic 
Englishman, captain, we are told, of a hundred men,^ 
did special execution among the enemy. Beneath his 
blows, as beneath those of the King, horse and rider fell 

hortari, ipse primus procurrere, confertos hostes invadere,” Of. vol. i. 
p. 384. See also Livy, ii 19, the account of the first Theodoxic in Ammi- 
anus, xxviii. 3, and the account of William’s own grandson of the same 
name in Orderic, 885 D; ^'Ipse duds et militis officio plerumque fim- 
gebatur, unde a caris tutoribus pro illo foimidantibuB crehro redaiguebatur 
[see vol. ii. p. 277] ssepe centurias advocabat, ut acer Dux imperabat, 

Bed crebrius ut tiro fervidus pugnabat.” 

* Will. Piet. 136 ''Cum Heraldo, tali qualem poemata dicunt Hectorem 
vel Tumum, non minus auderet WiUelmus congredi singulari certamine 
quam Achilles cum Hectore vel .dSneas cum Tumo.” 

® Homan de Rou, 13845-13872. 

s Ib. 13910-13915. 

* Ib. 13388 ; 

** Quant un Engleiz vint acorant ; De plusors armes atomez. 

En sa cumpaigne out chent aimez, Hache noresche out mult bde.” 

It has been suggested that this centurion may have been a hundred-man 
or centemnus. 
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to the ground ; the Normans stood aghast before him, till 
a thrust from the knee of Roger of Montgomery left him 
stretched on the eaiiih. Two other Englishmen, sworn 
brothers in arms, fought side by side, and many horses 
and men had fallen beneath their axes. A French knight 
met them face to face ; for a moment his heart failed him 
and he thought of flight ; but his courage came back ; he 
raised his shield to save his head from the axes ; he pierced 
one Englishman through with his lance; as the English- 
man fell, the lance broke in his body; the Frenchman 
then seized a mace which hung at his saddle-bow, and 
smote down the comrade of the slain man, crushing head- 
piece and head with a single blow.^ One gallant Norman, 
Robert Fitz-Emeis, a near kinsman of Ralph of Tesson, died 
in a more daring exploit than all. He galloped, sword in 
hand, right towards the Standard itself. He sought for 
the honour of beating down the proud ensign beneath 
which the King of the English still kept his post. More 
than one Englishman died beneath his sword, but he was 
soon siirrounded, and he fell beneath the axes of their 
comrades. On the morrow his body was found stretched 
in death at the foot of the Standard.^ 

Other tales of the same sort, characteristic at least, 

^ Roman de Rou, 1 3428-1 346 1 . The sworn brotherhood is thus described ; 

**Ki s'esteient acumpaignid Ensemble debveient aler, 

Por 90 ke bien erent preisi 4 , Li uns debveit I’altre garder.” 

Of their axes we read, as of that of Harold ; 

En lors cols aveient levdes As Normanz feseient granz mals, 
Dui gisarmes lunges h 14 es ; Homes tuoent b chevals.” 

It is hard to identify any of these stories with the particular groups in the 
Tapestry, but in plates 15 and 16 several single combats of this kind may be 
seen, which well illustrate the deadly effect of the English axes. 

® Roman de Rou, 13751-13764. This story is told with great spirit. The 
four last lines run ; 

Maiz li Engleiz Tavironerent, Lb fu trovb quant il fu quis, 

Od lor gisarmes le tuerent Lez Testandart mort et ocds.” 

On his kindred to Ralph of Tesson (see vol. ii. p. 253) see Prevost’s note, 
ii. 265. 
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wtetlier verbally true or not, abound in the pages of the chap. xv. 
Norman poet. All bear witness to the enduring valour 
displayed on both sides, and to the fearful execution which 
was wrought by the national English weapon. But at Kie Eng- 
last the effects of this sort of warfare began to tell on the gistance 
English ranks. There could have been no greater trial 
than thus to bear up, hour after hour, in a struggle which 
was purely defensive. The strain, and the consequent 
weariness, must have been incomparably greater on their 
side than on that of their assailants. It may well have 
been in sheer relief from physical weariness that we read, 
now that there was no artificial defence between them and 
their enemies, of Englishmen rushing forward from their 
ranks, bounding like a stag, and thus finding opportunity 
for the personal encounters which I have been describing.^ 
Gradually, after so many brave warriors had fallen, re- 
sistance grew fainter but stiU even now the fate of the 
battle seemed doubtful. Many of the best and bravest of 
England had died, but not a man had fled ; the Standard 
still waved as proudly as ever ; the King still fought be- 


^ Boman de Bou, 13395 ; 

En la bataille el primer front. 

La ii Normanz plus espez sent, 

En Tint saillant plus tost ke cers.” 

This encounter (described by Waoe, 13387-13423) is worth notice on 
several grounds. 1 have quoted some lines 'in p. 493. The English- 
man is at last killed by Boger of Montgomery, who ezdaims, '*Eerez, 
Eranceiz.” M. Pluquet (ii. 227) here comments on the Norman Boger 
calling his men French.” The name of ‘^Eranoi” (see above, p, 421) 
would take in all William’s followers, but Boger of Monigomeiy was (see 
above, p. 460) in the immediate command of the distinctly French con- 
tingent. 

® Will. Piet. 135, " Languent Angli, et quasi reatum ipso defeotu con- 
fitentes vindictam patiuntur.” So Guy, 527 ; 

Amborum gladiis campus rarescit ab Anglis, 

Defluit et numerus, nutat et atteritur, 

Corruit appositi ceu silva minuta securi. 

Sic nemus Angligenum ducitur ad nihilum.” 
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neath it.^ While Harold still lived, while the horse and 
his rider still fell beneath his axe, the heart of England 
failed not, the hope of England had not wholly passed 
away. Around the twofold ensigns the war was still 
fiercely raging, and to that point every eye and every 
arm in the Norman host was directed. The battle had 
raged ever since nine in the morning, and evening was 
now drawing in.^ New efforts, new devices, were needed 
to overcome the resistance of the English, diminished as 
were their numbers, and wearied as they were with the 
livelong toil of that awful day. The Duke bade his archers 
shoot up in the air, that their arrows might, as it were, 
fall straight from heaven.^ The effect was immediate and 
fearful. No other device of the wily Duke that day did 
such frightful execution. Helmets were pierced ; eyes were 
put out ; men strove to guard their heads with their shields,^ 
and, in so doing, they were of course less able to wield their 
axes. And now the supreme moment drew near. There 
was one point of the hill at which the Norman bowmen 

* Wid. Amb. 533 ; 

. Dux prospexit Begem super ardua mentis 
Acriter instantes dilacerare sues.” 

WiU. Malms, iii. 242. Yaluit base vicissitudo, mode illis mode istis viu- 
centibus, quantum Haroldi vita moram fecit.” 

^ Flop. Wig. 1066. Ab hor& diei tertiS, usque noctis crepusculum suis 
adversariis restitit foiidssime, et seipsum pugnando fortiter defendit et 
tarn strenue ut vix ab hostili interimi posset agmine.” Od. ix. 56 ; 
o<ppa ii\v ij^s ijv Kot €to Uphv ^fiap, 

T6<ppa 8’ jiivon^ rrKiovds rrep kdvras' 

^fios 8* ^iKios pereylaffero ^ov\vt6vB€, 

ttot r6T€ 8 ^ Klfeov€s ieKTvat^ dafidaoirr^s 'kx^iovs. 

* See the full account in the Boman de Bou, 13275-13296. So Henry of 
Huntingdon (M. H, B. 763) ; “Docuit igitur Dux Willidmus viros sagit- 
tarios ut non in hostem directe, sed in aera sursum sagittas emitterent^ 
cuneum hostilem sagittis csecarent, quod A-n glia magno fuit detrimento,” 
Henry is copied by Balph of Dies, X Scriptt. 480, and Bromton, 960. 

* Boman de Bou, 13287 ; 

** Quant li saetes reveneient, Et k plusors les oilz crevoent ; 

De SOP les testes lor chaeient, Ne n’osoent les oilz oviir, 

Clues b viaires lor peryoent, Ne lor viaires descovrir.” 
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were bidden specially to aim with their truest skill. As chap. xv. 
twilight was coming on^ a mighty shower of arrows ^ was 
launched on its deadly errand against the defenders of the 
Standard. There Harold still fought ; ^ his shield bristled 
with Norman shafts; but he was still unwounded and 
unwearied. At last another arrow, more charged with 
destiny than its fellows, went still more truly to it^ mark. 

Falling like a bolt from heaven, it pierced the King’s Harold ^ 
right eye ; he clutched convulsively at the weapon, he jn the eye 
broke off the shaft, his axe dropped from his hand, 
and he sank in agony at the foot of the Standard.^ ^ 
Meanwhile twenty knights who had bound themselves to the 
lower or to bear off the English ensigns strove to cut Standard. 

^ Eoman de Ron, 13293 ; 

Saetes plus espessement 
Voloent ke pluie par vent.** 

So Henry of Huntingdon (u. s.), who is again followed by Ralph and Brom* 
ton; ^'Interea totus imber sagittariorum ceddit circa Regem BEaialdum, 
et ipse in oculo percussus corruit ” 

* Wid. Amb. 543 ; 

Per nimias csedes nam bellica jura tenentes 
Heraldus cogit pergere camis iter.*’ 

® Eoman de Rou, 13297 ; 

''Issi avint k’une saete E Heraut I’a par air traite, 

Ki de verz li ciel ert chaete, Get^e a les mains, si Ta fraite. 

Peri Heraut de sus Toil dreit, Por li chief ki I’a dolu 
Hi Tun des oilz li a toldt ; S’est apuie sor son escu.** 

This scene, the turning-point of all English history, is vividly shown in 
the Tapestry, pi. 16 Wace places it too early in the battle. William 
of Poitiers and the English writers do not mention the manner of the 
King’s death. All that Florence can utter is, ''heu, ipsemet ceddit cre- 
pusculi tempore.** William of Mahnesbmy (iii. 242) says, Jactu sagittse 
violate cerebro procubuit,” and in the next chapter, after describing 
Harold’s exploits (see above, p. 473% how every hTorman who came near 
him was cut down, adds the remarkable expression, quapropter, ut dixi, 
eminus letali arundine ictus mortem implevit.” Compare — i£ any com- 
parison be not sacrilege — ^the death of Richard, son of Richard King of 
the Romans, at the siege of Berwick in 1296 (Walt. Hem. ii. 98); «Ibi 
corruit filter Oordtis Comubiae, miles strenuissimus [Harold’s own epithet], 
qui quum ad hostes caput in altum erigeret, in ipsum oculari aperture 
galeae percussus telo, confestim ceddit et expiravit.” Between 1066 and 
1 296 the nose-piece had been exchanged for the vizor. 

VOL. III. K k 
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CHAP. XV. their way to the same spot. Most of the twenty paid for their 
venture with their lives, but the survivors succeeded in 
Harold their attempt. Four of them reached the Standard at the 
by Eustace very moment when Harold fell. Disabled as he was, the 
other^^ King strove to rise; the four rushed upon him and 
despatched him with various wounds.^ Their names are 
given ; one of the four was Eustace of Boulogne] who 
might deem that in such a deed of butchery he was repeating 
his old exploit at Dover. Nor need we be amazed to find 
the son of Guy of Ponthieu foremost in doing despite to the 
man who had once been his father’s prisoner. The other 
two, Hugh of Montfort and the younger Walter Giffard, 
were no less eager to share in the bloody work.^ The 
deeds of the four are reckoned up, but we know not how to 
share them among the actors. One pierced through the 
shield of the dying King and stabbed him in the breast ; 
another smote him with the sword just below the 
fastenings of his helmet. But life was still in him; as 
he still struggled, a third pierced his body through with 
his lance, and a fourth finished the work by striking 
ofiP his leg with his sword.® Such was the measure which 

^ Hen, Hunt. M. H. B 763 0 . ** Irrumpens autem multitudo equitum 
Begem vulneratum interfedt.” 

® Guy of Amiens (537) gives tbeir names. Eustace has been already 
mentioned ; 

Alter ut Hectorides, Pontivi nobilis hseres ; 

Hos comitatur Hugo promptus in officio , 

Quartus Gil&rdus patris a cognomine dictus ; 

Regis ad exitium quattuor arma ferunt.” 

’ Ib. 545; 

“ Per clipeum primus dissolvens cuspide pectus, 

Effiiso madidat sanguinis imbre solum. 

Tegmine sub galeae caput amputat ense secimdus, 

Et telo ventris tertius exta rigat. 

Abscidit coxam quartus, procul egit ademptam ; 

Taliter occisum terra cadaver habet.” 

See Appendix NN, 

The death of Hairold reminds one of the death of Patroklos (H. xvi. 81S) ; 
*'BKToop 8*, <t>s €td€y Uarpo/ekija fi€y 6 £v/iov 
h}(f dvoxaCd/tevov, fiifikrjfiivov 6£ii xoXk^, 
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the boasted chivalry of Normandy meted out to a prince chap. xv. 
who had never dealt harshly or cruelly by either a 
domestic or a foreign foe. But we must add, in justice 
to the Conqueror, that he pronounced the last brutal 
insult to be a base and cowardly act, and he expelled 
the doer of it from his army.^ 

The blow had gone truly to its mark. Harold had fallen, 
as his valiant brothers had fallen before him. And with 
the King the ensigns of his kingdom had fallen also. In Fate of 
the struggle in which he fell, his own Standard of the 
Fighting Man was beaten to the ground; the golden 
Dragon, the ensign of Cuthred and dSlfred, was carried 
off in triumph.^ Still all was not over. The sons of 
Godwins had fallen, and England had fallen with them. 

As ever in this age, everjrthing turned on the life of one 
man, and the one man who could have guarded and saved 
England was taken from her. The men who fought upon ^ 
the hill of Senlac may have been too deeply busied with 
the duty of the moment to look forward to the future 
chances of their country. But they knew at least that 
with their King s death that day’s battle was lost.3 Yet, The 
even when Harold had fallen, resistance did not at once House- 
cease. As long as there was a ray of light in the heaven, carls stm 
as long as an English arm had strength to lift axe or 

dyxifio\ 6 y ol /card arlxas, o^a 3 ^ 3 ovpt 
v^iaTOV is xeyewya' Std npd di x^xTucbv lAao’o’e. 

* See Appendix NIST. 

^ Hen. Hunt. M. H. B. 763 0 . **Yiginti autem equites strenuissuni 
fidem suam dederunt invicem quod Anglorum catervam perrumpentes 
signiun regium quod vocatur Standard aniperent. Quod dum facerent, 
plures eorum occisi sunt ; pars autem eorum^ vid gladiis facts., Standard 
asportavit.” But it would seem from Wace that it was rather the Dragon 
which was carried off (13956) ; 

"L’estendart unt h. terre mis, E li meillor de ses amis ; 

Et li Reis Heraut unt ocds li gonfanon ^ or unt pris.” 

So directly after (13965) ; “ E I’estendart out ahatu.” And so again, 1401 3. 

® Draco Hormannicus, i. 1423 ; '*Nam belli fieret finis jam rege perempto,” 

K k 2 
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javelin, the personal following of King Harold continued 
the unequal strife.^ Worn out by the strain of a long 
resistance, while the Normans, as assailants, seemed to 
draw fresh vigour from the conflict,® they, the highest 
nobility, the most valiant soldiery of England, were 
slaughtered to a man.* Quarter was neither given nor 
asked not a man of the comitatus fled; not a man was 
taken captive. There, around the fallen Standard, we 
may call up before our eyes the valiant deaths of those 
few warriors of Senlac whose names we know. There 
fell Thurkill and Godric beside their friend and former 
Earl. There jElfwig died by his royal nephew, leaving 
an inheritance of sorrow to the house over which he 
ruled. And there the East- Anglian deacon lay in death 
by the side of the lord whom, from his early days, he had 
served so faithfully.® Those alone escaped, who^ smitten 
down by wounds, were on the morrow thrown aside as dead, 
but who still breathed, and who in time gained strength 
enough to seek their homes and still to serve their country. 
Abbot Leofric, sick and weary, made his way home to die 
in his own Golden Borough;® and Ansgar, the valiant 

^ The resistance of the heavy -armed Englidi after the death of Harold is 
^own most distiuctly in the Tapestry, pi. i6; but it is conBned to the 
heavy-armed, 

* Will. Piet. 137. "Yiderunt Nonnannos non multum decrevisse per- 
emptorum casu, et quasi virium inesrementa pugnando sumerent, acrius 
quam in principio imminere.” 

* Flor. Wig. 1066. “Comites etiam Gyrth et Leofwinus fratres illius 
cecidere, et fere nobilitas totius Angli©.” This is an enlargement of the 
Worcester Cbronicle; “£)©r wear^ ofeleegen Harold kyng and Leofwine 
eorl his bro'Sor and Gyp’S eorl his broiSor and f(da godra xnanna.” 

* Guy indeed says (553), “ Bella negant Angli , veniam poscunt superati 
but nothing of the sort is implied either in William of Poitiers or in the 
Tapestry. William (137) speaks of “Uuois earn ssevitiam qu© nulli contra 
stanti parceret,” and ^e Tapestry (pi. 16) shows all the heavy-armed English 
lying dead. 

* See above, p 439. 

® Chron. Petiib. 1066. “And |)a wses Leo&ic abbot of Burh ©t ]>sst ilea 
feord, and saedode ]}®r, and com ham, and wses dsed sone Jjarsefter on ©Ire 
halgan msesseniht.” 
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Staller, was borne back to London, bis body disabled ohap.xv. 
by honourable wounds, but his heart still stout and his 
wit still keen to keep up resistance to the last.^ 

Few however could those have been who escaped by 
accidents like these. As a rule, no man of Harold's fol- 
lowing* who marched to Senlac found his way back from 
that fatal hill. . The nobility, the warlike flower, of southern 
and eastern England was utterly cut oS, But we cannot 
blame men of meaner birth and fame for not showing the 
same desperate valour. Night was now coming on, and, 

under cover of the darkness,^ the light-armed took to^^litof 

the light* 

flight.® Some fled on foot, some, like the two traitors at armed. 
Maldon,^ on the horses which had carried the fallen 
leaders to the battle.® The Normans pursued, and, as in Pursuit of 
an earlier stage of the day, the flying English found mans; 
means to take their revenge upon their conquerors.® On ^^g^ter 
the north side of the hill the descent is steep, almost 
precipitous, the ground is irregular and marshy. No place MaJfosse. 
could be less suited for horsemen, unaccustomed to the 

* Wid. Amh. 68i j 

** Intus erat quidam contractus debilitate 
Benum, sicque pedum segnis ab officio ; 

Yulnera pro patril. quomam numerosa recepit ; 

Lecticei. vehitur mobilitate carens.” 

^Ib.557; 

''Vesper erat, jam cardo diem volvebat ad umbras, 

Yictorem fecit quum Deus esse Ducem. 

Solum devictis noz et fuga profuit Anglis, 

Densi per latebras et tegimen nemoris,” 

Draco Narmanmcus, i. 1427; 

" ILiabitur a centre Phoebus, Neptunia regna 
Dum petit, annatis jam sua teiga dabat.” 

® Tapestry, pi. 16. "PugS. vertunt Angli.” The ffiers are all light- 
armed. 

* See vol. i. p. 372. 

® Will. Piet. 137. “Infugam itaque conversi quantodus abierunt, alii 
raptis equis, nounulli pedites.** 

* Plut. Crass. 24 ; cto^totov kcrriv diiwofjtivovs Uti <r&{fa6cu Kal t^s <pv^s 
^<patp€tv rd alaxp^y. 
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countiy, to pursue^ even by daylight, light-armed foot, to 
many of whom every step of ground was well known. In the 
darkness or imperfect light of the evening, their case was 
still more hopeless than in the like case earlier in the day. 
In the ardour of pursuit horse and man fell headforemost 
over the steep, where they were crushed by the fall, 
smothered in the morass, or slain outright by the swords 
and clubs of the English. For the fugitives, seeing the 
plight of their pursuers, once more turned and slaughtered 
them without mercy. Count Eustace, deeming that a new 
English force had come to the rescue, turned with fifty 
knights, and counselled William to sound a retreat. He 
whispered in the ear of the Duke that, if he pressed on, it 
would be to certain death. The words were hardly out 
of his mouth, when a blow, dealt in the darkness, struck 
the Count between the shoulder-blades, and he was borne 
off with blood flowing from his mouth and nostrils.^ But 
William pressed on; his good fortune saved him from 
the bad luck of his less fortunate soldiers, and he did not 
come back to the hill till all danger was over. This was 
the last scene of the battle, and no scene stamped itself 
more deeply on the minds of the descendants of the victors. 
The name of Malfom^ home for some ages by the spot 
where the flying English turned and took their last 
revenge, showed how heavy was the loss which the victors 
there met with in the very hour of their triumph ? 

^ This adventure of Eustace is described at length by William of Poitiers 
(137)' WiUiam seems now to be armed with a broken lance ; ** Terribilior 
cum parte hast© quam grandia ^icula vibrantes.” He calls back Eustace 
from his flight ; ** Eustachium Oomitem cum militibus quinquaginta aver- 
sum et receptui signa canere volentem ne abiret virili voce compeUavit.” 
The blow given to Eustace is thus described (138) ; “H©o inter verba per- 
cuBsus Eustachius inter scapulas ictu sonoro, cujus gravitatem statim sanguis 
demor^abat naribus et ore.” 

® This last scene of the battle is left out by Wace and Guy of but 

it <^es out very strongly in Wflliam of Poitiers, 137; «Eediit taanen 
fngientibus oonfidentia, nactis ad renovandum certamen maximam oppor- 
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I have thus described^ as well as I could reconcile chap. 
various and conflicting narratives, the chief vicissitudes 
and incidents of this memorable and hard-fought battle, of Harold. 
On its historic importance I need not dwell; it is the 
very subject of my history. England was not yet con- 
quered. The invader, as it was, had hard struggles to go 
through before he gained full possession of the length and 
breadth of the land. Had Harold lived, had another like 
Harold been ready to take his place, we may well doubt 
whether, even after the overthrow of Senlac, England 
would have been conquered at all. As it was, though 
England was not yet conquered, yet, from this moment, 
her complete conquest was only a matter of time. The 
Norman had to face much local resistance against the 
establishment of his power; he had to quell many local 
revolts after the establishment of his power ; but he never 
again met Englishmen in a pitched battle ; he never again 
had to fight for his Crown against a rival King at the 
head of a national army. Such being the case, it is from 
the memorable day of Saint Calixtus that we may fairly 
date the overthrow, what we know to have been only the 
imperfect and temporary overthrow, of our ancient and 

tunitatem, praerupti vallis [valli^] et frequentium fossarum.” Orderic 
(501 D), who partly follows William of Jumifeges (vii.^36), is fuller; “Nam 
crescentes herbso antiquum aggerem tegebant, ubi summopere currentes 
Nonnaxmi cum equis et aimis ruebant ; ac sese, dum unus super alterum 
repente cadebat, yicissim esstinguebant. Ibi nimirum fugientibus Anglis 
redlit conadentia. Oementes enim opportunitatem prasrupti vaUi et fm- 
quentium fossarum, inopinato restiterunt, in unum collecti sunt, et Nor- 
Tna-nnia magnam stragem fortiter intulerunt.” He says that fifteen thousand 
of the Normans were killed at this point, which must surely be the number 
of the slain in the whole battle. He mentions one only by name, “ Egi- 
nulfuB Aquilensis oppidanus,” of whose descendants we shall hear, and often 
honourably, hereafter. The name of Malfosse comes from the Ohronicon de 
Bello, 5. See Appendix NN. 

1 do not fed at all clear about the reading of the words in Italics. There 
is a “ prserupta vallis,” but the palisade could hardly be called a “ vallum,’^ 
and I greatly doubt about Orderic’s “antiquus agger.” The gender of 
“ vallis” however in William of Poitiers is odd. 


Is. ^ 
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free Teutonic England. In the eyes of men of the next 
generation that day was the fatal day of England, the day 
of the sad overthrow of our dear country, the day of her 
handing over to foreign lords.^ From that day forward 
the Normans began to work the will of God upon the folk 
of England, till there were left in England no chiefs of 
the land of English blood, till all were brought down to 
bondage and to sorrow, till it was a shame to be called 
an Englishman,^ and the men of England were no more 
a people.^ 

Looking also at the fight of Senlac simply as a battle, it 
is one of the most memorable in all military history. Two 
utterly opposite systems of warfare came into conflict under 
two commanders, each worthily matched against the other 
both in conduct and in personal prowess. We read with 
equal admiration of the consummate skill with which 
Harold chose his position and his general scheme of action, 
and of the wonderful readiness with which William formed 
and varied his plans as occasion served, how he seized on 
every opportunity, and made even discomfiture serve his 
final purpose. And each chief was thoroughly and worthily 
served by at least a part of his army. As a mere ques- 
tion of soldierly qualities, one hardly knows which side to 
admire most. Each nation displayed, in this the first 
important battle in which they met as enemies, qualities 
which to this day remain eminently characteristic of the 
two nations respectively. The French — for the praise must 

* Will. Malms, iii. 245. '‘Ilia fuit dies fetalis Angliae, funestum ex- 
ddium duLcis patriss, pro novorum dominomm commutatioiie.” 

^ Hen. Hunt. lib. vi. ; Scriptt. p. Bed. 212. “Quum jam Domini justam 
vcduntatem super Anglorum gentem Normanni compl^ssent, nec jam vix 
aliquis princeps de progenie Anglorum esset in A-ngli^ . ^ sed omnes ad ser- 
vitutem et ad mcerorem redacti essent , ita etiam ut Anglicum vocari esset 
opprobrio.” 

* Ib. lib. vii.; Scrippt. p. Bed. 213, "Dedaratum constat quomodo 
Dominus salutem et bonordn genti Anglorum pro mentis abstulerit et jam 
populum non esse jusserit.” 
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not be confined to the native Normans only — displayed a ohap. xv. 
gallantry at once impetuous and steady, and a quickness 
and intelligence in obeying difficult orders which is above 
all praise. They came again and again to the charge^ un- 
dismayed by repeated reverses, and they knew how to carry 
out successfully the elaborate stratagem of the feigned 
flight. This last task must have been all the harder, 
because it seems not to have been a deliberate scheme 
planned from the beginning, but to have been suggested 
to William^s ready wit by the needs of the moment. 

Yet almost more admirable^ and far more touching, is the 
long, stubborn, endurance of the English, keeping their 
post through nine hours of constant defence, never yielding 
till death or utter weariness relieved them from their toil. 

Had the whole English host been like Harold’s own follow- 
ing, the defeat of Senlac would undoubtedly have been 
changed into a victory. Even writers in the Norman 
interest allow that so great was the slaughter, so general 
at one time was the flight of the Norman host, that 
nothing but the visible interference of God on behalf of 
the righteous cause could have given William the victory.^ 

The battle was lost through the error of those light-armed The batUe 
troops, who, in disobedience to the King’s orders, broke through 
their line to pursue. Their error was a grievous and 
fatal one, but it was the natural error of high-spirited and the %ht- 

, t m fumed. 

untried men, eager for combat and for distinction, and 
chafing no doubt at the somewhat irksome restraints in- 
volved in Harold’s plan of defence. And some credit is due 
to them and to their immediate leaders for the skill and 
presence of mind with which they did their best to retrieve 
their error. Indeed, as far as they themselves were con- 
cerned, they did retrieve it amply. Never was a battle 
more stoutly contested between abler generals supported by 
more valiant soldiers. Like the whole English history of 

^ See the quotation from Eadmer in p. 481. 
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this age^ it shows how little the English people had really 
gone back in any true patriotic or military qualities. 
But again it shows how wholly everything depended on 
the presence of some one man ready and fit to seize the 
post of command at the right moment. As long as an 
Eadmund or a Harold is forthcoming, defeat may alternate 
with victory, but even defeat never is disgrace. How the 
same people fared under an unworthy King we have seen 
throughout the long wretchedness of the reign of iEthel- 
red. How they fared under selfish and vacillating chiefs 
we shall see in the interregnum which followed the death 
of Harold. But we must first cast one more look upon 
Senlac hill, upon the victors and upon the vanquished. We 
have to behold William the Conqueror in his hour of 
triumph, and we have the hero of England to follow to 
his grave. 


§ 5. The Burial of EaroU. 

October — December ^ 1066. 

The fight was now over ; night had closed in, and those 
among the English host who had not fallen around their 
King had left the field under cover of the darkness. 
William now came back to the hill, where all resistance had 
long been over. He looked around, we are told, on the 
dead and dying thousands, not without a feeling of pity 
that so many men had fallen, even as a sacrifice to his 
own fancied right.^ But the victory was truly his own ; 
in the old phrase of our Chroniclers, the Frenchmen had 
possession of the place of slaughter.^ A place of slaughter 

1 WiU. Piet. 158. "Sic 'nctoricl. consummata, ad aream belli regressus, 
tepperit stiragem, quam non absque miseratione conspexit, tametsi factam in 
impios, tametsi tyrannum occidere sit pulcrum, fsujo^ gloriosum^ benefido 
gratmn.” Of. vol. ii p. 282, note 5. 

* eshron. Wig. 1066 "And J)a Frencyscan abton wselstowe geweald, 
eallswa heozn God u^e for folces synnon.” 
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indeed it was, where, from morn till twilight, the axe and ch.\p. xv, 
javelin of England, the lance and bow of Normandy, had 
done their deadly work at the bidding of the two mightiest 
captains upon earth. Dead and dying men were heaped 
around, and nowhere were they heaped so thickly as 
around the fallen Standard of England. There, where the 
flower of England’s nobility and soldiery lay stretched in 
death,^ there, where the banner of the Fighting Man now 
lay beaten to the ground, the Conqueror knelt, he gave his 
thanks to God, and bade his own banner be planted as the 
sign of the victory which he had won. He bade the dead be 
swept aside ; the ducal tent was pitched in this, as it were, 
the innermost sanctuary of the Conquest, and meat and His mid- 
drink were brought for his repast in the midst of the 
ghastly trophies of his prowess. In vain did Walter Giffard 
warn him of the rashness of such an act. Many of the 
English who lay around were not dead ; many were only 
slightly wounded ; they would rise and escape in the night, 
or they would seek to have their revenge, well pleased to 
sell their lives at the price of the life of a Norman.® But 
the strong heart of William feared not ; God had guarded 
him thus far, and he trusted in God* to guard him still. 

Then he took oS his armour ; his shield and helmet were 
seen to be dinted with noany heavy blows, but the person of 
the Conqueror was unhurt.® He was hailed by the loud 

^ Will, Hct. 138. ** Late solum operuit sordidatus in cruore flos Anglicss 
nobilitatis atq,ue juventutis.” 

^ Boman de Bou, 14026 ; 

** Ki par noit kuident rdLever, Ne chaut chescun de sa vie, 

Et par noit kuident escaper ; Me li ckaut poiz ki IWe, 

Maiz mult se kuident ainz vengier, Mais ke H ait un !Moimant moxi.” 

Et mult se kuident vendre diier. 

This remarkable passage throws light on the escape of Ansgar and Leofnc. 

» lb. 14055 ; 

'‘Li colps virent granz en I’escu 
E li hehne out quasse v6u,” 

Will Malms, iii. 244. " Et proculdubio divina ilium manus protexit, ut 
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applause of his troops, likening him to Roland and Oliver 
and all the heroes of old. Again he gave thanks to God, 
again he thanked his faithful followers, and sat down to 
eat and drink among the dead.^ 


The Normans watched upon the hill all night.® On the 
morrow of that fearful Sabbath, the morning light of the 
day of Christian worship first showed the full horrors of 
the scene. The first duly was the burial of the dead. The 
Duke went over the ground in person, superintending the 
funeral rites of the slain of his own army.® Nor had he, 
either by temper or by policy, any mind to treat the van- 
quished or their kinsfolk with needless cruelty or insult. 
The women of the surrounding country came to the camp, 
praying for the bodies of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, and, by William’s express order, they were 
allowed to take them away for burial to the neighbouring 

xdlul sanguizds ex ejus corpore hostis baurzret, quamquam ilium tot jaculis 
impeteret.” If we can. believe Guy of Amiens (555), William had killed 
two thousand Englishmen with his own hand ; 

Dux ibi per numerum duo mUlia znisit ad Orcum, 

Exceptls aliis millibus innumeris.’* 

Cf Ammianus, xxviii. 4 ; ** Millia hostium iisdem ut heroids semulis as- 
signantes,” William however was &r from coming up to the measure of 
Bomulua in the battle with the Etruscans, when 14,000 of the enemy were 
killed, more than half by the King’s own hand. But then Plutarch (Bom. 
25) pronounces this to be /eofjuS^ fwOudes, fJiSXKoif 5 ^ SAas dmarov, 

1 Boman de Bou, 14073 , 

''A la champaigne la nuit jut, 

Entre li morz mainga ^ but. 

Diemaine fu el demain.” 

a Wid. Amb, 561 ; 

Inter defunctos noctem pausando peregit 
Tictor, et ex^ectat Lucifer ut redeat.” 

«Ib. 567; 

** Blmd postquam Phoebi darissima lampas 
Et mundum furvis expiat a tenebris, 

Lustravit campum, tdlens et csesa suorum 
Corpora, Dux terrse condidit in gremio.” 
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towns and minsters.^ The bodies of j®lfwig and his monks chap. xv. 
were among the first to he recognized by the monastic 
garb beneath their harness. We hear nothing of the monks, 
disposal of their bodies, but we know that their presence in 
the fight was not forgotten by the Conqueror.® We hear 
nothing of the place of burial of Godric or Thurkill, or even 
of that of Gyrth and Leofwine. We may suppose that the 
bodies of the two Earls were borne away to some church on 
one of the many estates held by their house within the South- 
Saxon land.® But there was still one corpse which was Harold’s 
not forthcoming, one corpse for which, when it was found, 
the stern policy of the victor decreed a harsher fate. °omin^. 
Wives and sisters had borne away the bodies of Thegns 
and churls,^ but there was neither wife nor sister to claim 
the mangled corpse of the Emperor of Britain. One 
widowed Lady sat in her palace at Winchester, weeping 
for the fate of Tostig, perhaps waiting for the coming of 
William.® And where was the other, the daughter of 
iElfgar, the wife of Harold, the bride who, as William 

^ Will. Piet, 139. *'Par fuisset Anglomm, qm sese per injuriam tautam 
pessumdederunt in mertem^ cames gullk vulturis Inpique devorari, ossibus 
insepultis caznpos fore sepultos. Cseterum illi crudele visu est tale sup- 
plicium. Volentibus ad humandum eos colligere liberam concessit potes- 
tatem.” So more at length, Roman de Ron, 14083-14092, Guy however 

(571) say^ 

" Vermibus atque lupis, avibus canibusque voranda, 

Deserit Anglorum corpora strata solo.” ' 

The easiest way to reconcile the statements is that WilKam did not order 
the burial of the English ; he allowed the bodies which were claimed to be 
carried away, but those which were unclaimed remained unburied. 

® Of William’s dealings with the Kew Minster I shall have to speak in 
my next volume. 

® William of Poitiers (138) simply says, '^Propius Regem fratres ejus 
duo reperti sunt.” 

* Roman de Rou, 14083 ; 

'*Li nobles dames de la t^e U lor espos u fdz u freres ; 

Sunt al 4 es lor maris querre ; A lor villes les emporterent, 
li unes vunt qudrant lor peres, E as mostiers les enterrerent.” 

® See Appendix L. 
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deemed, had us\irped the place which was designed for his 
own child ? Are we to deem that she had chosen to cast 
in her lot rather with her recreant brothers than with her 
dauntless husband ? Or was it rather that she bore within 
her a future hope of England, one to whom men might 
fondly look as an uEtheling born of a crowned King and 
his Lady, a son of Harold and Ealdgyth, a grandson 
alike of ^Ifgar and of Godwine?® All that we know is 
that, at that moment, the wife of Harold was far away, 
perhaps already on her journey, under the care of Eadwine 
and Morkere, to seek shelter within the distant walls of 
Chester.® But there were still those who loved the fallen 
hero ; there were those who clave to him in life, and who 
in death would not forsake him. There was the widowed 
mother, bereaved of so many valiant sons ; there were the 
bedesmen who had tasted of his bounty, and the woman 
who had loved him with a true, if an unlawful love. It 
was from the holy house of Waltham that men came to 
do the last duty to the dead of Senlac. Two of the canons 
of Harold’s minster, Osgod and .^thelric the Childmaster, 
had followed the march of the English host. They came, 
either through the mere instinct of affection or, as was told 
in the legends of their house, made fearful of coming evil 
through the mysterious warning which the Holy Rood 
had given to the King.* They followed their founder to 

* See vol. ii, p. 658. 

® On the children of Harold and Ealdgyth see vol. iv. Appendix. 

® Flor. Wig. 1066. “ Oujus [Haroldi] morte audita, Oomites Edwinus 

et Morkarus . . Lundoniam venere, et sororem suam Aldgitham E^nam 
sumptam ad Oivitatem Legionum misere.” 

Few confusions were ever better than that of Peter of Langtoft, i. 408 ; 

“Edwyn et Markare, de la parents 
Herald fiz Godwyn, en Loundres la cyt^, 

Pry sount la rayne, Egithe fu nom 4 . 

Femme al ray Eduuard, si I’ount envaye, 

A Karleoun en Wales oh ele est sauve.” 

The wrong Lady is sent to the wrong ** Civitas Legionum.” 

' * He Inv. c. 20. “ Viso hoc infeusto auspicio, multo ddore correpti, duos 
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the hill of slaughter; but they themselves joined not in chap.xv. 
the fight ; they stood afar off that they might see the end.^ 

With them, it may be, had come the now aged Danish 
princess, Gytha^ the widow of Godwine, the mother of 
the three heroes who had died beneath the fallen Standard. 

She came to the Duke and craved the body of her royal Gytlia 

Asks for 

son. Three sons of hers had fallen by his hand or the Harold’s 
hand of his followers; let the Conqueror grant one 
least of the three to be honoured with solemn and royal 
rites. Harold’s weight in gold should be the price of his 
burial within the walls of his own minster.® But in the 
case of his great rival the Conqueror was inexorable. His 
soul was indeed too lofty to be moved by petty spite 
towards an enemy who could no longer harm him. But William 
his policy bade him to brand the peijurer^ the usurper, the 
excommunicate of the Church, the despiser of the 
relics, with the solemn judgement of a minister of righteous the sea- 

rTi ni*i^ 

vengeance. The proffered bribe had as little weight with 


fratres de ecdesia prsecipuos et xnajores natu, Osegodum Onoppe et Ailricmn 
Childemaister, in comitatu Beg:s miserunt ad proelium, ut, cogxiitis rei 
eventibus, de corpore Begis et suorum ecclesiss devotorum curam agerent, 
et, si fortuna sic daret, cadavera reportarent.” Was -®helric Magister 
Scholarum ” between Adelard and his son ^ See vd. ii. p. 442. 

^ De Inv. c 31. “Fatales hoc Regis eventus sequuti fuerant a longe 
ut viderent finem.” 

® Wid. Amb. 577 ; 

“ Heraldi mater, nimio constricta ddore, 

Misit adusque Ducem, postulat et precibas 
Orbatse miserse natis tribus et Tiduatse, 

Pro tribus unius reddat ut ossa sibi. 

Si placet, aut coipus puro piaeponderet auro.” 

Will. Mahns. iii. 247. “ Corpus Haroldi matri repetenti sine pretio misit, 

licet ilia multum per legates obtulisset.” (On the difference between these 
two accounts, see Appendix QQ.) Both these versions make Gytha simply 
send ; but the words of William of Poitiers (138) seem rather to imply 
that she came herself, “Tumulandum eum Willelmo agnomine Maletto 
concessit, non matri pro corpore dilectse prolis ami par pondus offerenri.” 
So Orderic (502 C) ; “ Moesta igitur mater Guillelmo Dud pro corpore 
Heraldi par auri pondus obtulit.” 
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him as it had with the Homeric Achilleus.^ He whose 
insatiable ambition had caused the slaughter of so many 
men should not himself receive the honours of solemn 
burial. He was not indeed to be left to dogs and vultures ; 
but he who had guarded the shore while living should 
guard it still in death.® A cairn on the South-Saxon 
shore, raised high upon the rocks of Hastings, should be 
the only memorial of the usurper.® But the royal corpse 
was stUl unrecognized ; it had been thrown aside among 
the other bodies which lay around the Standard, when the 
ground was cleared for William’s midnight meal. Who 
could undertake to find one single body in an Aceldama ? 
Who could undertake to recognize a form mangled and 
mutilated by the base malignity of unworthy foes ? 
Ealdgyth was far away; Gytha could not be asked to 
take upon her such an ofiice. The two faithful priests did 
their best, and failed in the attempt.^ There was one alone 

1 n. xxii. 351 ; 

oitB* et K€v <r* air^v &v&yoi 

AapdcLviS 7 }s UpiaiJios' odS’ &s ak 76 v 6 rvia iJefiTrjp 
ky$€fji 4 vrj \€x 4 €(r(ri yo^cerat, tv rixev avrfj, 

&KKd, k{v€9 t € ml oicovol mrd. ir&vra t&aovrat. 

He afterwards (H. xxiv. 578) receives the gifts of Priam ; that is, he does 
not refuse them ; but they seem to have no share in bringing about his 
change of purpose. 

* Will. Piet. 138. '‘Sdvit non decere tali oommercio aurum aedpi. 
uEstimavit indignum fore ad matris libitum sepeliri, cujus ob nimiam cupidi- 
tatem insepulti remanerent innumerabiles. Dictum est illudendo, oportere 
situm esse custodem littoris et pelagi, quae cum armis ante vesanus insedit.” 
So directly after ''in littoreo tumulo jaces.” 

® Wid Amb. 582 ; 

" Sed Dux iratus prorsus utrumque negat ; 

Jurans quod potius prsesentis littora port As 
nii committet aggere sub lapidum. 

Ergo velut fuerat testatus, rupis in alto 
Prsecepit daudi vertice corpus humi.” 

Cf. H. vii. 86; 

ri ol 4 vl irKaret *EKXrjsTr 6 vr<p 

* De Inv. 21. "Pratres . . , currunt ad cadavera, et verfcentes ea hue et 
iUuo, Domini Regis corpus agnoscere non valentes.” It will be easily seen 
that I am blending the two stories. See Appendix QQ. 
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who could be trusted for the mournful duty; one who ohap.xv. 
knew him, alas, too well ; one who had loved the man and 
not the King, and whose love, it may be, had been sacri- 
ficed to the duty or the policy of the ruler. The proud 
daughter of Ealdormen, the widow of two Kings, had left 
him to his fate; it was one of humbler rank, whose love 
had brought him not crowns or earldoms, but who had 
been the well-beloved of his less exalted days, who was 
called on to do the last bidding of affection upon earth. 

His former mistress, Eadgyth of the Swan’s Neck, was 
brought to the spot by Osgod and iEthelric, and was 
bidden to search for Harold amid the slain.^ Her eye at 
last recognized the disfigured corpse, not by its mangled 
features, but by marks which his faithful priests, perhaps 
even bis mother, knew not.® The body thus found awaited 
the bidding of the Conqueror. William had no mind for Honours 
simple insult beyond what the stem bidding of his policy 
dictated. Christian burial was refused ; yet William could 
show to the corpse of Harold honours not less marked than 
KleomenSs had shown to the corpse of Lydiadas.® The It is buried 
mangled limbs were wrapped in a purple robe, and tbe 
body was borne to William’s camp by the sea-shore.^ The 
charge of this unhallowed yet honourable burial was 
entrusted by the Duke to the willing hands of one of 
his own chiefs, who was at least not the personal foe of 

^ See Appendix RR. 

‘ De Inv, c. 2T. '^Secretiora in eo rigna noyerat ceteris ampliuEt, ad 
ulteriora intuna secretorum adnussa, quatinus iprius notlti 4 certificarentur 
seereias indidis qui exterioribus non poterant.” So Wfll. Piet. 138. ^‘Ipse, 
carens onmi decore, quibusdam signis, nequaquam &cie, recognitus est.” 

Compare tbe finding of Tostig, p. 374, A story of the same sort is told by 
Rudolf Glaber (lib. ui. c. 9 ; Duchbsne^ iv. 38) of Odo of Champagne. 

s See Hist. Fed. Gov. vol. i. p. 451. 

* Wid. Amb. 573 ; 

^'Heraldi corpus coUegit dilaceratum, 

CoUectum texit sindone purpurefi, 

Detulit et secum repetens sua castia marina, 

Expleat ut solitas funeris exsequias.” 

VOL. m. L 1 
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Harold or of England. By the care of William Malet, a 
name again to appear in our history, the body of Harold 
the son of Godwine was buried beneath a heap of stones 
upon the rocks of Sussex.^ 


Thus far we have the certain guidance of contemporary 
writers. Harold died on Senlac and was buried on the 
heights of Hastings. But there are two other tales, the 
evidence for which I shall discuss elsewhere,^ but whose 
substance I cannot here pass by. One indeed, with some 
doubt as to the details, I do not hesitate to accept, as 
resting on evidence which, though not strictly contem- 
porary, seems fully trustworthy. The other is a mere 
romance, food for the comparative mythologist rather than 
for the historian, and valuable only as illustrating a 
certain ever-recurring tendency of the human mind. This 
is the well-known tale, which told that Harold did not 
die in the great battle. He escaped, it was said, and 
lived for a longer or a shorter time, according to different 
accounts, devoting his latter days, according to the most 
celebrated version, to a life of penance.® The King, so the 
story runs, was found half dead by some of the women 
who came to tend the wounded. He was then carried to 
Winchester by two men of middling rank, Thegns of the 
lowest class or churls of the highest.'*^ There he was 

1 Wid. Amb. 587 , 

** Extemplo quidam partim Normazuius et Anglus, 

Compater Heraldi, jussa libenter agit 

Oozpus euizu Begis dto sustulit et sepdivit, 

Imponexis lapidem, scripsit et izx titulo . 

' Per maudata Duds, Bex, hie, Heralde, quiesds, 

Ut custos znaneas littoris et pelagi.’ ” 

See the quotation from William of Poitiers, p- 512, So Ord. Vit. 502 B. 

* See Appendix QQ, 

^ This tale is the main subject of the Yita Haroldi in the Chroniques 
Anglo-Nonnandes, vol. ii. See especially pp. 173-184, 194-222. 

* Vit. Har. 173. *‘A duobus, ut fertur, mediocribus viris, quos fran- 
calanos dve agxicolas vocant, agnitus et caUide ocoultatus.” 
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niirsed for two years, not by his royal sister, but by a ohap. xv. 
Saracen woman skilled in surgery. He then went into His later 
the kindred lands of Saxony and Denmark,^ to ask help 
for England from her brethren on the mamland. No such 
help however was forthcoming, and, after a long series of 
adventures, Harold forsook the world and became a recluse His sedu- 
in a cell attached to Saint John’s minster at Chester, the 
minster which had once witnessed the homage done 
Eadgar the Peaceful by all the Under-kings of Britain.® 

There he died at a great age, having only in his last 
moments revealed to those around him that the lowly 
anchorite was no other than the native King of conquered 
England. 

That this tale is a mere legend I have not the slightest The tale 
doubt. But that such a tale should arise is by no means legend; 
wonderful. It was indeed almost a matter of course. 
Whatever might be the feeling among Earls and Prelates 
who had other objects, popular English feeling would be 
for a while unwilling to believe in the death of the true 
national hero. Harold was expected to return, just as 
Baldwin of Constantinople, as Sebastian of Portugal, 
as many other princes in the like case, were expected 
to return. The really strange thing is that we do not 
hear of any false Harolds, as we hear of false Baldwins 
and false Sebastians.^ The cause may be that the later 
hopes of England gradually drifted away into other 
directions, towards a restoration of Eadgar or a de- 
liverance by the arms of Swegen. Still, as long as 
resistance to the Norman lasted, rumours that Harold 

1 Vit. Hstr. 174. “Transfretavit igito in Germaniam, generis sni geni- 
tricem aditurus Saxoniazn .... cognates ad ferenda propri$e stirpi siiffiragia 
instanter soUicitat.*^ He goes to Denmark in p. 175. 

® See vol. i. p. 65, 

^ A &dse — ^Matthew Paris thinks a true — Baldwin was lianged in Flanders 
in 1224. See Mat. Par. 322 Wats. On the false Sebastians, see the work 
of M. d’Antas, *'Les Faux Don Sebastien,” Paris, i866. 

L 1 3 
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lived, that he would again appear to lead his countrymen, 
would he rife within the walls of Exeter and within the 
camp at Ely. But Harold came not. Where then, if 
living, did he hide himself? Why did he not join the 
patriot bands of Hereward and Waltheof ? Why did not 
the Standard of the Fighting Man once more float over 
an English host, and the Holy Rood of Waltham again 
resound as the war-cry of a happier field than Senlac? 
That Harold lived and yet was not in arms against the 
invader, could be explained in one way only. He had 
betaken himself to a life of penitence; by prayer and 
scourge and fasting he was wiping out the great sin of his 
life, his fatal oath to the Norman. In our eyes such a 
self-consecration on Harold’s part would seem a weak 
forsaking of a higher duty. It would not seem so in the 
eyes of an age which saw its highest type of holiness in 
Eadward. The character of a patriot King was indeed 
honourable, but the character of an ascetic penitent was 
more honourable still. The tale would appeal to a certain 
vein of feeling in Englishmen, generally. It would even 
appeal to a certain vein of local piety among Harold’s 
own bedesmen at Waltham. On the one hand it upset 
every local tradition, and robbed Waltham of its most 
cherished treasure. But on the other hand, it magnified 
in a certain way both the founder and the foundation, and 
it went far to raise the church of Harold to a level with the 
church of Eadward. It was something to be founded by 
the last native King; it was something to be the last 
resting-place of his body; but it was something higher 
still to be founded by one who was no mere King or law- 
giver or conqueror, but whose deeds of penance had won 
him a place in the roll of eremites and saints. 

But of all this history knows nothing. In her pages 
Harold died, without a shadow of a doubt, on the hill of 
Senlac, on the day of Saint Calixtus. Florence tells the 
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true tale, in words speaking straigkt from the depths of chap, xv. 
England’s grief — “Hen, ipsemet cecidit crepuscnli tem- 
pore.” In that Twilight of the Gods, when right and 
wrong went forth to battle, and when wrong for a moment 
had the victory, the brightest light of Teutonic England 
sank, and sank for ever. The son of Godwins died, as 
such King and hero should die, helm on head and battle- 
axe in hand, striking the last blow for his Crown and 
people, with the Holy Eood of "Waltham the last cry 
rising from his lips and ringing in his ears. Disabled by 
the Norman arrow, cut down by the Norman sword, he 
died beneath the Standard of England, side by side with 
his brothers in blood and valour. His lifeless and mangled 
relics were all that was left either for the scoffs of enemies 
or for the reverence of friends. What the first resting- 
place of those relics was we have already seen, but need we 
hold that the first resting-place of those relics was also the 
last? 

This brings us to the other story to which I have His all^d 
already alluded, and which, in its main outline, I am 
prepared to accept. This is that the body of Harold, first 
buried under the cairn by Hastings, was afterwards trans- 
lated to his own minster at Waltham. That Waltham 
always professed to be the burying-place of Harold — ^that 
a tomb bearing his name was shown there down to the 
dissolution of the abbey — ^that fragments of it remained in 
the middle of the seventeenth century — ^are facts beyond 
dispute. But these local traditions would not, under the 
circumstances, be of themselves enough to lead us to 
accept a local claim which at first sight seems to be 
opposed to the witness of contemporary writers. But a 
little examination will show that the two stories, the story 
of the cairn-burial and the story of the burial at Waltham, 
are not really contradictory. And there is a mass of 

I FuUer, History of Waltham Abbey, p. 259. Cf. Knighton, 2343. 
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evidence of all but the highest kind in support of the claim 
of Waltham to have at last sheltered the bones of its 
founder. I then accept the view that the body of Harold, 
like the body of Waltheof ten years later, was removed 
from a lowlier resting-place to a more honourable one, in 
short from unhallowed to hallowed ground. ^ Waltheof was 
first buried on the scene of his martyrdom by Winchester, 
and was afterwards removed for more solemn burial in the 
abbey of Crowland.® Such I believe to have been the 
case with Harold also. This view reconciles the main 
facts as stated by all our authorities, and it falls in with 
all the circumstances of the ease. With our feelings we 
might wish that the body of Harold had tarried for 
ever under its South-Saxon cairn. In William’s own 
words, no worthier place of burial could be his than the 
shore which he had guarded. But even modern feelings 
would cry out at such a burial of any hero of our own 
lime. And in those days the religious feeling of Harold’s 
friends and bedesmen would never be satisfied till their 
King and founder slept in a spot where all the rites of the 
Church could be offered around him by the hands of those 
who were nourished by his bouniy. Nor was it at all 
unlikely that William should relent, and should allow such 
honours to be paid to the memory of his fallen rival. The 
first harsh order exactly fell in with the policy of the first 
moment of victory. But, before the end of the great 
year, a time came when William might well be disposed 
to listen to milder counsels. When the Conqueror had 
become the chosen and anointed King of the English, he 
honestly strove for a moment to make his rule as accept- 

^ Compare tbe hasty burial of Fompeius by the shore, and his later trans* 
lation by Oomdia to his Alban villa. Plutarch, Pomp. 80. But Lucan 
(viii. 834) seems to know nothing of this story ; 

**Tu nostros, ^gypte, tenes in pulvere manes.” 

® There was a twofold trandation of Waltheof (see Ord. Vit. 537 A, 
543 A), and seemingly of Harold also. 
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able as might be to his English subjects. In those milder oh 4 lp. xv. 
days of his earlier rule^ it would quite fall in with 
William’s policy to yield to any petition, either from 
Gytha or from the brotherhood at Waltham, praying for 
the removal of Harold’s body from its unhallowed resting- 
place. He had then no motive for harshness. The Crown 
was safe upon his own head; he was the acknowledged 
successor of Eadward, and he could now afford to be 
generous to the memory of the intruder of a moment. 

Then it was, as I believe, that the body of Harold was His burial 
translated from the cairn on the hill of Hastings to a^.*^ 
worthier tomb in his own minster at Waltham. There 

„ , , translation. 

the King and founder was buried in the place of honour 
by the high altar, A later change in the fabric, most 
likely an enlargement of the choir, caused a further 
translation of his body. On that occasion our local in- 
formant, a subject of the Norman Henry, saw and handled 
the bones of Harold.^ For his tomb we now seek inDestanc- 
vain, as we seek in vain for the tombs of most of the 
noblest heroes of our land. The havoc of the sixteenth 1540- 
century, the brutal indifference of the eighteenth, have 
swept over Hyde and Glastonbury and Waltham and 
Crowland and Evesham, and in their destroyed or ruined 
choirs no memory is left of ^Elfred and Eadgar and 
Harold and Waltheof and Simon of Montfort. But what 
the men of his own time could do they did ; the simple 
and pathetic tale of the local historian shows us how the 
fallen King was mourned by those who had known and 

1 Be Inv. c. 21. " Cujus corporis translatiom, quuza sic se liabebat status 
ecdesise &bricandi, vel devotio fratrum reyereutiam ooipori exbibentiuin, 
nunc extreme memini me tertio adfuisse, et sicut valgo cdebre eat, et at- 
testationes antiquorum audivimus, plagas ipsis osszbus impressas oculis 
corporeis et vidisse et manibus oontrectSsse.” He could probably just 
remember the translation in the dim way that a child remembers things, 
but his recoUeotion was strengthened by hearing the stoiy firom older 
members of the house. 
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CHAP. XV. loved him, and how his memory lived among those who 
shared his bounly without having seen his face. Their 
affection clave to him in life, their reverence followed him 
in death ; they braved the wrath of the Conqueror on his 
behalf ; they bore him first to his humble and unhallowed 
tomb, and then translated him to a more fitting resting- 
place within the walls of the noble fabric which his own 
bounty had reared. 

oty d/KfiLeirov rd(j>ov ‘^Efcropos hnrobdfwio} 

Thus was the last native King of the English borne 
to his last home in his own minster. Once only since 
that day has Waltham seen a royal corpse, but then it 
was one which was worthy to rest even by the side of 
The body Harold. Two hundred and forty years .after the fight 
of Senlac, the body of the great Edward was borne with 
Wtiham. honours to a temporary resting-place in the 

church of Waltham,® Harold was translated to Waltham 
from a nameless tomb by the sea-shore; Edward was 
translated from Waltham to a still more glorious resting- 
place beneath the soaring vault of the apse of West- 
Compaari- minster. But for a while the two heroes lay side by 
H^ld and side — ^the last and the first of English Kings, between 
Edward, whom none deserved the English name or could claim 
honour or gratitude from the English nation. The one 
was the last King who reigned purely by the will of the 
people, without any claim either of conquest or of here- 
ditary right. The other was the first King who reigned 
purely as the son of his father, the first who succeeded 
without competitor or interregnum. But each alike, as 
none between them did, deserved the love and trust of 

^ II. 3adv. 804. 

® Walt. Hem. ii, 266-267, " Ordinaverunt de corpore Regis quod .... 

maueret iu eodesiS. religiosonun de Waltham, donee .... yacaret eis in- 
tendere sepultuise ; factumqiie est ita.'’ 
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the people over whom they reigned. With Harold our ohap. xv. 
native kingship ends ; the Crown^ the laws, the liberties, 
the very tongue of Englishmen, seem all fallen never to 
rise again. In Edward the line of English Kings begins 
once more. After two hundred years of foreign rule, we 
have again a King bearing an English name and an 
English heart — the first to give ns back our ancient 
laws under new shapes, the first, and for so long the 
last, to see that the Empire of his .mighty namesake^ 
was a worthier prize than shadowy dreams of dominion 
beyond the sea. All between them were Normans or 
Angevins, careless of England and her people. Another 
and a brighter sera opens, as the lawgiver of England, 
the conqueror of Wales and Scotland, seems like an old 
Bretwalda or West-Saxon Basileus seated once more upon 
tbe throne of Cerdic and of ^thelstan. The conqueror of 
Qrufiydd might welcome a kindred soul in the conqueror 
of Llywelyn; the victor of Stamfordbridge might hail 
his peer in the victor of Falkirk ; the King with whom 
England fell might greet his first true successor in the 
King with whom she rose again. Such were the men 
who met in death within the now vanished choir of 
Waltham. And in the whole course of English history 
we hardly come across a scene which speaks more deeply 
to the heart, than when the first founder of our later 
greatness was laid by the side of the last kingly cham- 
pion of our earliest freedom — ^when the body of the great 
Edward was laid, if only for a short space, by the side of 
Harold the son of Godwine. 

^ The wonderful analogy between the two great Edwards, the son of 
Mi&ed and the son of Heniy the Third, strikes us at every stage of the 
history of the two. See above, p. 37. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB XNTBKKEiainm.^ 

October 15 — ^December 25, 1066. 

En’Oland was thus again without a King. For the 
second time within this memorable year the throne had 
become vacant. But the vacancy of October differed 
widely in every way from the vacancy of January. Then 
a King had gone to his grave in peace, and the election 
of his successor could be made by the free voices of the 
English people- That successor had now given his life 
for England, and, as in the days of Swegen and Cnut, 
a foreign invader was again in the land, claiming the 
votes of the Witan with a victorious army to back his 
claims. For we must remember that still, after the day 
of Senlac, William was only a candidate for the Crown. 
He claimed an exclusive right to become King, but he 
did not claim to be King as yet. One flatterer only^ 
ventures to give him the kingly title before his formal 
election and consecration. Till those ceremonies had been 
gone through, William was not King dejure^ and he was 
as yet very far from being King de facto. All that he 
had as yet was military possession of part of one shire. 

^ The aTithorities £>r this chapter are the same as for the last, escept that 
the Bayeux Tapestiy now fails us. 

^ Gruy of Amiens (595) says, after mentioning Harold’s burial, 

« Nomine postposito Buds, et sic Kege locate, 

Hinc regale sibi nomen adeptus abit.” 
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But his work was practically over ; he had now simply to chap. xvi. 

bide his time and slowly to gather in his harvest. He®® success 

prsbcticsilly 

had already in effect conquered England, for the one certain. 
man was gone who could still have saved her from con- 
quest. With Harold the true hope and strength of 
England had fallen.^ 

No one knew this better than the Conqueror himself. Wimam’s 
His belief was that all England would at once submit to 
him.2 And, though he was mistaken in that belief, the 
mistake was not one which carried him very far away from disap- 
the truth. He simply looked for that to happen at once, 
which was sure to happen before long, and which did 
happen within two months. But for the moment no no idea of 
Englishman dreamed of submission.^ Men as little thought 
of acknowledging the Norman after a single victory as English 
their fathers had thought of acknowledging the Dane in 
the like case. -Elfred and Eadmund had fought battle 
after battle with the invaders, and it was only after many 
ups and downs of victory and defeat that Guthrum and 
Cnut had won a settlement, and after all only a partial 
settlement, in the land. No man therefore who was not 
actually within the reach of William’s hand thought, in 
the first days after the fight of Senlac, of submitting to 
the Conqueror. William had gone back to his camp at 
Hastings, and he there tarried, ready to receive the alle- 
giance of those whom he looked on as his lawful subjects. 

But not a single Englishman came to his camp to bow 
to him and become his man.^ The voice of Englishmen, 
the voice at least of all who were neither too far off to 


* Will. Malms, ii. 228. Quasi cum Haroldo omue robur dedderit 
AngKse.” 

‘ Chron. Wig. 1066. ^'Aud Wyllelm eorl for eft ongeau to Haestixigan, 
aad geaubidode ]p 8 sr liwse 5 er man him to bugan wdde.'’ 

^ Ib. ''Ac ]7a he ongeat Ipast man him to cuman nolde.” 

* WiU, Piet. 141. "Erat vidddeet eorum voti summa non habere domi- 
num quern non habuere compatiiotam.’’ 
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hear the news nor too near to be practically within Wil- 
liam’s power, called for another King to lead them forth 
to another battle. 

The news of the defeat of the English army and of the 
death of the King was brought to London by some of 
the fugitives from Senlac.' Before long, the wounded 
Sheriff Ansgar contrived to mate his way thither from 
the hill of slaughter.^ Meanwhile the two Northern 
Earls were on their tardy march, waiting to see what 
course events might take. The news of Harold’s fall 
reached them on their way. They hastened to London,® 
and, as their first measure of precaution, they sent their 
sister, the Lady Ealdgyth, to the distant ciiy of Chester 
in the Earldom of Eadwine.^ Men were now flocting to- 
gether from the lands immediately threatened by William 
to seek for safety in the great city.® It was therefore 
possible to hold a Gem6t which might fairly repre- 
sent the national will. The Witan, among whom the 
citizens of London and the sailors are especially men- 
tioned, met to choose a King.® The choice was far from 

^ Roman de Ron, 13986 ; 

Engleiz ki dd champ eschaperent, diaeient h so creimeient 
He si h Lundres ne iinerent : Ke li Normanz prez les sudent.” 

He goes on to say that many were drowned throngh their eagerness to cross 
the bridge into the city. 

* See above, p. 500. 

® Elor. Wig. 1066. "Cujus [Haroldi] morte audita, Comites Edwinus 
et Morkams .... Londoniam venere.” William of Malmesbury, less 
probably (iii. 247), makes them hear the news in London, ^'apnd Londoniam 
audito interitus Haroldi nuntio.” 

* See above, p. 510. 

® Will. Piet. 141. ‘*Tum vero conflnxerat ad ipsam hospes turba pro- 
pngnatomm, qnam, licet axnbitu nimis ampla, non facile capiebat.” So 
Guy of Amiens, 641 ; 

Hanc belb superata petit gens improba, sperans 
Tivere per longum libera tempus in h8.c.” 

® Plor. Wig. "Aldredus autem Eboracensis Archiepiscopus, et iidem 
Gomites [Edwinus et Morkams], cum dvibus Lundoniensibus et butsecarlis, 
Olitonem Eadgamm, Eadmundi Ferrei Lateiis nepotem, in R^em levare 
voluere,” 
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being so easy in October as it bad been in January, chap. xvi. 
There was now no one man who could, either by his birth No quali- 
or by his personal merits, command the unanimous vote^te*^* 
of the nation. The late King had left sons, but they 
were not born -®thelings, sons of a crowned King ; in- Harold’s 
deed they were most likely not even born in lawful 
wedlock, 1 They had therefore no claim even to a con- 
stitutional preference, and young and undistinguished as 
they were, they could have no claim on the score of 
personal merit. There is nothing to show that the names 
of the three sons of Harold, Eadmund, Magnus, and God- 
wine, were so much as mentioned ^ in the debates of 
the Witan. The Crown thus passed away for ever from 
the newly chosen dynasty. Had Harold’s two brothers Loss of 
lived, things might have gone otherwise. One cannot 
doubt that Gyrth was in every way worthy to reign, and 
we can believe that the voice of Wessex and East-Anglia 
at least would have been raised in favour either of him 
or of Leofwine. But the two heroes had fallen with their 
King and brother; young Wulfnoth was personally un- 
distinguished and was far away in the hands of the 
enemy; no candidate from the House of God wine was 
forthcoming. Looking to the other great Houses, there Waltlieof 
was one whose name was soon to become famous and 
honoured among Englishmen ; but as yet Waltheof the sashed. 

^ See Appendix RR. 

* Guy of Amiens (645) Las here a very dngular statement ; 

^'IJna postremum rectores atque potentes 
TaJi comdUo consuluere sibi : 

Sdlicet ut puerom Tia^mn de traduce RegU 
Hi R^;em sacrent, ne sine Rege forent.” 

''Tradux Regis” must mean either Godwins or Harold, In an earlier pas- 
sage (472) it means Godwins, The passage then implies that either a 
brother or a son of Harold was chosen. I do not however take this as 
diowing that there really was any movement in favour of one of Harold’s 
sons, but rather that Guy fancied that Eadgar was a son or brother of 
Harold. 
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CHAP. XVI. son of Siward liad not shown himself as a leader of men,^ 
and the Earldom which he ruled was the smallest in the 
Candi^- Kingdom. In the House of Leofric indeed there was no 
Eadwiae lack of Candidates. Eadwine and Morkere were open to 
Morkere. crowns that they could get. In their eyes 

no doubt the happy moment had come, when Mercian 
hands might grasp the sceptre, if possible of the whole 
realm, at any rate of its northern half. We do not hear 
what arrangements were to be made between the two 
brothers; but the two together were urgent with the 
men of London to raise one or other of them to the Im- 
perial Crown.2 But their hopes were disappointed. There 
was in truth no general feeling to which they could 
appeal. The candidature of Eadwine or Morkere could 
have had no charm for the men of London, of Wessex, or 
Election of of East- Anglia. In the absence then of any better quali- 
candidate, of any one leader on whom all could agree, 
the sentiment of hereditary descent prevailed. There was 
one in the land who, whatever else he was, was the grand- 
son of Ironside, the heir of -Alfred and Ecgberht, the 
last male of the stock of Cerdic and Woden, To fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Harold, the Witan 

^ As I before said, there is no trustworthy evidence as to Waltheof s 
presence or absence at Senlac. A priori, it is about equally strange if he 
stayed away and if^ being there, he came back alive. Snorro, who still calls 
Waltheof Harold's brother, unhesitatingly takes him to the battle ; par 
voro ])a med Haralldi brsedor bans Sveinn (<) oo Gyrdir oc YalJjidfr Jarl.” 
(Johnstone, p. 218 ; Laing, iii. 95.) But he goes on to give an account of 
an exploit of Waltheof after the battle, the burning of a hundred Normans 
who had taken shelter in a wood, which seems to be transferred from Wal- 
theofs doings at York in 1068, See above, p, 374. On the other hand 
the Legend of Siward (Ohroniques Anglo-Noimandes, ii. 111) expressly 
. denies that Waltheof was at Senlac ; " Comes Waldevus non interfuit con- 
flictui quum Dux Willehnus Bastardus Anglos oppressit et devidt.” The 
conflicting authorities are about equally worthless. 

* Will. Malms, iii. 247. ^^Edwinus et Morcardus, amplse ^ei fica- 
tres, .... urbanos soHicitaverant ut alterutrum in regnum subleva- 
rent,” 
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of England called on the young ^theling Eadgar to chap. xvi. 
ascend the throne of his fe.thers.^ 

It is vain to discuss the merits of the choice. It could The choice 

hatdj but 

he justified only by the sad truths that any King was unavoid- 
better than no King at all, and that at that moment no 
better Bang was forthcoming. There may even have been 
a feint hope that William might be satisfied with the 
overthrow of his personal enemy, and that he would not 
press his claims against one who had never wronged him, 
one who might pass as the heir, who was certainly the 
next of kin, of the deceased King for whom he professed 
so deep a reverence. How far the choice was strictly 
unanimous we know not. There is no doubt that Eadwine Eadwiue 
and Morkere, seeing no hopes of their own elevation, gave 
a formal consent to the election of Eadgar.^ On the other 
hand we find it hinted that the Bishops opposed the choice Opposition 
of the uffitheling.® We know not how many of thooftbe 

Bi^dLops. 

1 See the quotation from Morence in p. 524. So Will. Hot. 140. ** Regem 
statuerant Edgarum Athelinum, ex Edwardi Regis nobilitate, annis pue- 
rum.” Old. Yit. 502 D. ^^Interemto Heraldo, Stigandus Oantuariensis 
ArchiepiscopuSj et prsedari Comites Eduinus et Morcarus, aliique pzimates 
Anglorum qui Seulacio bello non interfuerunt, Edgarum Clitonem fflium 
Eduardi Regis Hunormn [see vol. ii. p. 651], fi 3 u*Edmundi Imesidse, id est 
Eerrei-Lateris, Regem statuerunt.” So again, 778 B. ** Edgarus Adelingus, 
quern Angli quondam post mortem Haraldi regem sibi frustra prsefecerant.” 

Benoit (37742), translating WlUiam of Poitiers, says ; 

''Edeu unt e frit seignor En firent rei : kar por moiir 

D’un cbevalier mult jent mescbin Nfe porreient-il’Ce soffiur 
Qui ert apeld Addelin, Qu’eussent rei en Engletene 

Be la lignSe au bon Ewart ; Qu’estraiz e nez fut d’autre terre.” 

Fust od dutance ou k regart, 

Yet young Eadgar was hardly more than an EuglisTiTnan by courte^. 

^ This is implied in the quotation from Florence in p. 524. 

^ WUl. Malms, iii. 247. Cseteii proceres Edgarum eligerent, si Epi< 
scopes assertores haberent.” The '' cseteri proceres ” are opposed to Eadwine 
and Morkere. Sed proximo urgente periculo et domesticse litis dissidio, 
nec illud quidem efrectum.” The apparent discrepancies in the several ac- 
counts may, I think, be reconciled by assuming the course of events to have 
been as I have given it in the text. Men hardly knew how to describe an 
dection which was followed by an abdication of the King-elect before the 
day of coronation came. 
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English Bishops were at this time in London. It is 
certain that the two Primates, Stigand and Ealdred, were 
both present, and that both agreed to the election of 
Eadgar.^ It would seem also that Wulfstan of Worcester 
and Walter of Hereford were in the city.^ Now we may 
be sure that any influence which belonged to the Bishop 
of the diocese, the Norman William, would be put forth to 
hinder the election of Eadgar. A Norman prelate might 
now, without dishonour, recommend submission to the 
armed candidate of his own race. Even Wulfstan, the 
friend of Harold, might not feel himself equally bound 
to Eadgar, and his later conduct may perhaps show that, 
in face of the invasion of William, he was not unlikely 
to play the part of Jeremiah in face of the invasion of Nabu- 
chodonosor. We may suspect too that the Lotharingian 
Bishop of Hereford, and his brethren of Wells and Sher- 
borne, would not be specially zealous in the national 
cause. We need not suspect them of actual treason, but 
to exhort to submission to the Conqueror after the death 
of Harold would have quite another look from an attempt 
to weaken the national power of resistance while the King 
still lived. Even a national and patriotic writer, speaking 
with the experience of a few weeks later, argues that an 
early submission would have been the wisest course.® 
The minds of foreign churchmen would be specially open 

^ Ealdred, ae we have seen, is mentioned by Horence, who, as a Wor- 
cester man, traces his career with special interest ; the Herman writers 
mention Stigand, natorally the more prominent of the two Primates in their 
eyes. So Will, Piet. 140 (followed by Benoit, 37731) ; **Interea Stigandns 
Cantuariensis Archiprseaul, qni, sicut exc^ebat opibus atque dignitate, ita 
coDsultis plurimum apud Anglos poterat, cum filiis Algardi aliisque prss- 
potentibus, premium minantur.” 

^ They are mentioned a little later by Florence among the Bishops and 
others who submitted to William at Berkhampstead. 

* The Worcester Chronicler, after describing the submission at Berk- 
hampstead, adds, ** And \>2st wses micel unrsed ]}set man seror swa ne dyde, 
ba hit God betan nolde for urum synuum.’* 
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to those spiritual influences which William had learned how chap, xvl 
to array on his side. Nothing could be easier than to 
argue that, in the great assize of Senlac, the judgement of 
God had been openly given on behalf of the invader, and 
that those who continued to fight against him would draw 
on themselves the guilt of fighting against God. 

But such arguments, if used, were as yet of none efifect. Eadgar 
Young Eadgar was regularly elected King. Whether he 
was crowned we are not distinctly told. Every motive of 
policy would plead for a coronation as speedy as the 
coronation of Harold. But the election of Harold had 
taken place during one of the Church’s solemn seasons, 
and it was possible to perform the ceremony before the 
festival was over. But, if the coronation of Eadgar was to 
take place on one of the days usually chosen for such 
solemnities, it would have to be delayed till the feast of 
Christmas. In all likelihood the rite was fixed for that The coro- 
festival, and, when the festival came, the rite had to be^^ably 
done on another. Eadgar then never was full King, King 
crowned and anointed. But his authority was acknow- mas. 
lodged, and he did at least one kingly act. The Golden Death of 
Borough of Saint Peter lacked an Abbot. The patriot LeoMc, 
Leofric, wounded in the great battle, had found his way 
home, and had died on the festival of All Saints.^ The Brand 
monks of his house forthwith chose their Provost Brand Abbot, 
as his successor, and sent him to Eadgar for the royal 
confirmation.® His reception was favourable ; he received Eadgar. 

^ See above, p. 500. 

3 Chron Petrib. 1066. Da cusan munecas to abbot Brand prouost, 
fortran |>set be wses swi'Se god man, and switfe wis , and senden him pa, to 
JSdgar A'5eling,/or0a7& pet pe landfolc wendon past he sceolde cyng 
These words certainly seem to me to imply that Eadgar was not ML Eing,” 
that he was not crowned. Thierry places the story of Brand later, after 
WiUiam’s coronation, perhaps because the Chronider goes on to speak of 
“cyng WiUelm,” or because Hugo Candidus (47), translating the Ohronide, 
goes still further, and says “pro qua re iratus est nimis contra eum jam 
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Ms staff from the hands of the jEtheling.^ But we shall 
see that this acknowledgement of the national candidate 
on the part of the monks of Peterborough was a crime 
in the eyes of the invader which called for a heavy atone- 
ment. 

The nation had thus chosen a successor to the King 
who had died on Senlac. The cry of every patriot heart 
was for a vigorous carrying on the war with the invader. 
The citizens of London, above all, were eager to hazard 
another battle.^ The chances of such an enterprise were 
still far from being hopeless. The slaughter of Pulford, of 
Stamfordbridge, and of Senlac had indeed been frightful, 
and, as ever, it had fallen most heavily on the best portions 
of the army, on the King’s Thegns and the Housecarls. 
Still the strength of England was far from being broken, 
and we may be sure that JSlfred or Eadmund would have 
been fully ready to risk a fourth battle. But there was 
no iElfred or Eadmund now to lead the forces of England. 
The King-elect was young and inexperienced,® and those 
whom England looked to as her leaders again proved 
faithless. Eadwine and Morkere had consented to the 
election of Eadgar, as nine months before they had con- 
sented to the election of Harold. But of giving loyal 
support to either prince they never dreamed. The forces 
of Northumberland were again refused to the defence of 
Wessex. For Wessex, for East- Anglia, Eadgar and 
William might strive as they would. William would 
perhaps be content with that portion of the realm which 

iwmctm which of course is true. But the entry in the Chronicle was 
evidently made later than 1066, perhaps after the sad events of 1070. 

^ Ohron. Petrib, 1066. And se AESeling hit him geatte Jia bli])oKce ” 

* Plor. M^ig. 1066, “Ad pugnam descendere multi se paravere.” He 
had just before spoken of the citizens and the “butsecarls.” Gf. Guy of 
Amiens, 653 ; 

“ Sparsit &ma volans quod habet Londonia Begem ; 

Gaudet et Anglorum qui superest populus.” 

^ On the age of Eadgar see Appendix SS. 
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formed the immediate possession of the personal foe whom ohap. xvr. 
he had overthrown. With the House of Leofric, with the 
men of Northumberland, William had no quarrel. Per- 
haps he might be content not to attack them. At all 
events, the forces of Northumberland and North-western 
Mercia would be better kept back for the defence of their 
own homes. Eadwine aod Morkere then, with the levies 
of their earldoms, withdrew to Northumberland, and left 
Eadgar and England to their fate.^ 

This was the consummation of the manifold treasons of Resistance 
the sons of ^Ifgar. An united England might yet have 
held out ; for a divided England there was no hope. A 
people who could not agree under any leader of their own Earls, 
race, became of necessity the prey of the stranger.^ But 
the fault rested wholly with the men who put their own 
selfish interests before the public welfare. The patriotic 
zeal of the men of London was thwarted by the base 
secession of the Northern traitors. By their act all was 
lost. After the day of Senlac William never again met No further 
Englishmen in a pitched battle. He met with nauch^^^^. 
gallant local resistance before his power was fully estab- 
lished over the whole land. But never again did he see 
the forces of all England, or even the forces of all Wessex, 
drawn out against him. Indeed it does not seem that any 
English weapon, save those of the great city itself, was 
again lifted against him till his formal investiture with* 

^ Plor. Wig. 1076. " Bdem comites .... cum eo se pugnam inituros 
promisere, sed .... suum auxilium ab eis retraxere et cum sue exercitu 
domum redierunt.” So William of Malmesbury, iii. 247 ; " Quod [their 
own election] firustra oonati, Northanhimbriam discesserant, ex suo con- 
]ectantes ingenio numquam illuc WiUelmum esse venturum.*’ The 
two accounts fill up gaps in each other, but there is no essential contra- 
diction. 

^ Will. Malms, u. s. ** Ita AngH, qui, in unum coeuntes sententiamf 
potuissent patriae refonuare ruinam, dum nullum ex suis volunt, alienum 
induxerunt.” This distinct assertion of the possibility of successful resist- 
ance after Senlac should be noted 
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the kingship of England enabled him to treat all further 
opposition as rebellion. 


While England was thus betrayed and ruined within 
the walls of London^ the Conqueror was, step by step, 
taking possession of the devoted land. He had returned, 
as we have seen, to Hastings (October 15), in the hope 
of receiving an immediate submission.^ In that hope he 
abode in his camp for five days.^ During that time he 
also received some reinforcements from Normandy to 
supply the heavy losses which the battle had caused in 
his army.^ As no English homagers came in to him, he 
now thought it time to set forth to follow up his great 
success by force of arms. But he had no intention of 
marching at once upon London. It again was William’s 
policy to bide his time. He no doubt fully understood the 
state of the case ; he felt certain that the divided land, shorn 
of its one born leader, would never come together for any 
general or effective resistance. He knew that in a short 
time either he would be able to overcome local resistance 
piecemeal, or else the English, unable to unite under a 
single native chief, would submit to him in sheer despair. 
It was therefore his policy not to hasten. But it was 
equally his policy not to remain idle. His policy in fact 
was much the same in England as it had been in Maine. 

^ See above, p. 523 

® Wid. Amb. 597 ; 

'^Hastmgse portds castris turn qtiinque diebus 
Mansit, et ad Doveram vertit abinde viam.** 

The affidr of Ronmey is passed by. 

® Ohxon. Wig. 1066. fSr upp mid eallon bis here J?e him to lafe 

wees, and him syS'^Jan fram ofer s» c6m.” See above, p. 435. The words 
in Italics mark William's loss as more serious than might have been gathered 
from the run of the story. So Annales Altahenses (Pertz, xx. 818) ; “Ee- 
tulerunt eigo nobis, qui eodem b^o interfiiere, duodecim TniUifl. TimniTmm ex 
parte vincentium ceddisse. Quanti autem ex parte victomm sint mortui 
hand facile fuit nnmero comprehendere.*’ 
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Political and military reasons alike bade him to secure chap. xvi. 
the south-eastern portions of England before he hazarded 
any attack on the great city. Six days therefore after the 
battle, William began his eastward march along the south 
coast. 

The first point which he reached was Romney, where he Hemarches 
was within the borders of the ancient kingdom of Kent. o<^b^2o! 
Romney was, in those days, no less than Pevensey, a 
famous haven, but the physical agencies which have 
wrought so much change along that whole line of coast, 
have destroyed the importance of the town by removing 
the sea from its immediate neighbourhood.^ Like most of 
the havens of this coast, it was endowed with special 
privileges, and in return for them it was bound to take 
its share in the naval defence of the land.^ The men of 
Romney had not been slack in the discharge of that duty. 

They had, as we have seen, at some time before the great Norman 
battle,^ cut in pieces a body of Norman stragglers, for^^^” 
whose blood William now came to take vengeance. It was I^omney. 
his policy now, as ever, to be harsh wherever he met with 
resistance and gentle to all who submitted easily. The William’s 
line of his march was marked by ceaseless ravage,^ ravage 


^ See Earle, Parallel Chronicles, 3 15-3 17. 

^ Domesday, 4 h, ** Bex habet omne servitium ab eis, et ipsi habent 
oum.es consuetudines et alias forisfactas pro servltio maris, et sunt in manu 
regis.” 

® See above, p. 412. 

* Chron. Wig. 1066. “ He fiSr upp mid eallon his here . . . and her- 

gode ealne ]7one ende ))e he oferferde.” So Florence; '^Interea Comes 
WiUelmus Suth-Saxoniam; Cantiam, Suthamtunensem provinciam, Suth- 
regiam, Middel-Saxoniam, Heortfordensem provinciam devastabat, et villas 
cremare hominesque interficere non cessabat.” This quite upsets the con- 
trary description in William of MaJmesbuiy (iii. 247); ''Sensim ergo 
Willehnus, ut txiumphatorem decebat, cum exercitu, non hostili sed r^fali 
modo progrediens, urbem regni maximam Londoniam petit.” The notion of 
a peaceful progress was probably suggested by the quiet surrender of so 
many towns, or by the later march £com Berkhampstead to London ; but then 
it was simply through the terror of William’s ravages that the towns sur- 
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CHAP. XVI. inflicted, no doubt, like the ravages before the battle, with 
a deliberate purpose. Before the battle, he had wished to 
provoke Harold to come to the rescue of his suifering 
subjects.^ He now wished to strike terror, and thereby 
to bring about submission. Harrying then as he went, 
William reached Eomney. The words which set forth his 
doings there are short, pithy, and terrible. ‘^He took 
what vengeance he would for the slaughter of his men.” ^ 
The next point of his march was one where he might 
to Dover, look to be cheeked by an obstacle such as he would 
October 21. which he had 

entered.^ The famous cliff of Dover was already defended 

Dover by a castle before which William might have looked for a 
Oa&tle. ; ° 

siege as long and as weary as those which he had gone 

through before Brionne, Domfront, and Arques. The town 

of Dover lies, like that of Hastings, between two heights. 

The easternmost of the two had been made a post of defence 

in the days of the ancient conquerors, and it had not been 

neglected either by the Kentish Kings or by the West- 

Saxon rulers who succeeded them. The tower of Roman 

work, the famous Pharos, is still there; there too is an 


His ven- 
geance at 
Romney. 


He 

marcbes 


rendered. Compare tbe surrender of London to Swegen in 1013. See 
vol. i. p. 358, 

^ See above, p. 41 3. 

* Will. Piet, 139. ‘‘Humatis autem suis, disposiUque custodi^ Hastingas 
eum strenno prsefecto, Romaneerium accedens, quam placuit poenam exegit 
pro clade suorum.” The aflbir of Romney seems to be mentioned by no 
other writer, except Benoit, who follows William of Poitiers, and thus 
(37686) trandates the last words ; 


" Por o’en ert mult vers eus ine, 

Laidement lor fist comparer.” 

^ See vol. ii. p. 137. The same remark on the absence of castles in 
England is made by Wace (6454) when describing the conquest of England 
by Swegen ; 


'*N’i aveit gaires fortelesce, 
Ne tur de pierre ne bretesce, 
Be n’esteit en vieiUe cit 4 , 

Eli dose fust d’antiquit6 ; 


Maiz li Barunz de Normendie, 
Quant il orent la Seignoiie, 
Tirent chastels h fermetez 
Turs de pierre, murs h fossez.” 
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ancient church, lately recovered from desecration, which chap. xvr. 
dates from the earliest days of English Christianity.^ Eew 
buildings in England show us so well how the first be- 
lievers of our race strove, under the guidance of Eoman 
missionaries, to reproduce the works of Roman skill in 
their lowlier temples. The eye of Earl Harold had marked Works of 
the importance of the site, and the spot which lay so Dover, 
temptingly open to an invading enemy had been made 
secure against all attack.^ It may well be that the evil 
deed of Eustace had caused special heed to be given to the 
necessity of strengthening the town. And Harold, the 
observant pilgrim and traveller, who had so carefully 
studied all that Gaul had to offer him, as he introduced 
the latest improvements of Norman ecclesiastical art into 
his church at Waltham, introduced also the latest improve- 
ments of Norman military art into his castle at Dover.^ A Strength of 
fortress arose, of whose strength, both from its position and 
from its defences, Norman writers speak with all respect ; 
a fortress whose fame had crossed the sea, and whose 

^ The history of the church in Dover Castle is discussed at length by 
Mr. Puckle in his work on the Church and Castle of Dover (Oxford, 1864), 
but his argument is somewhat obscured by dreams about the ancient British 
Church. I have little doubt that the existing building dates from the 
of Eadbald, an opinion in which I am confirmed by Sir G. G. Scott. 

® Wid. Amb. 603 ; 

Est ibi mons altus, strictum mare, littus opacum ; 

Hinc hostes dtius Anglica Regna petunt. 

Sed castrum Doveras pendens a vertioe mentis, 

Hostes rejiciens, littora tuta fiswat.” 

William of Poitiers also (140) enlarges on the strength of the position ; 

“Situm est id castellum in rupe mari contiguA, quae naturaliter acuta undi- 
que ad hoc ferramentis elaborata incisa, in speciem muri directissimS alti- 
tudine, quantum sagittae jactus permetiri potest, consurgit, quo in latere 
undA marine alluitur.” 

8 That the castle which William found was the work of Harold seems 
implied in the demand of William as described by William of Poitiers (108) 
that Harold should give up to him Castrum Doveram, studio atgue sumptu 
suo communitum.” The castle already fortified by Harold seems to be 
opposed to the other castles which were to be built “ubi voluntas Ducis ea 
fiimari juberet.” 
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CHAP. XVI. surrender William was said to have specially demanded as 
being the surrender of one of the keys of England.^ The 
castle on the cliff was commonly deemed to be safe against 
all assailants, and a vast crowd of people from the sur- 
rounding country had sought for shelter within its precincts 
when the invading host drew nigh,^ 

Dover That a fortress like this should have been surrendered 
without a blow not only moves our indignation, but moves 
resistance, amazement also, when we think of the valour which 
Englishmen had just before shown at Senlac and which 
they were again to show at York and at Ely.® English- 
men were undoubtedly far better used to fighting pitched 
battles than they were to either the defence or the attack 
of fortified places. And it has been conjectured with some 
likelihood that the garrison placed to defend the castle 
against attack from the sea might, when the invader had 
actually landed at another point, have joined the King^s 
muster and have fought and died along with the rest of 
his personal following.^ Whatever was the cause, the fact 
is certain. Before William had thrown up a bank or 
shot an arrow against the castle of Dover, town and castle 
were freely surrendered into his hands.® It was now as 


^ See above, pp. 242, 245, 

® Will. Hot. 139. ‘'Hinc Doveram contendit, ubi populum innuine- 
rabilem congregatum acceperat, quod locus ille inexpugnabilis videbatur.” 

* Ib. ** Ejus propinquitate Angli perculsi, neque naturae vel operis mu- 
mmento neque multitudini virorum conddunt.” 

* See Lappenbeig, Anglo-Hoiman Kings, 103, ed Tboipe. 

® Guy of Amiens (599) makes the men of Dover meet William while still 
on his march fix)m Bonmey ; 

“ Nec medium compl6rat iter, quum tenitus illi 
Occunit populus partus in obsequio, 

Obtulit et claves castri portasque redusas * 

Testatur simulans velle subesse sibi.’’ 

But William of Poitiers (140) merely says that the fire took place ** quum 
castellani suppHces deditionem pararent.” It is possible that a distinction 
may be drawn between the town and the castle, and that the castle did not 
surrender till William entered the town. ** Simulans,” in Guy, must simply 
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plainly his policy to show himself mild and debonair as chap, xvi, 
it had been his policy at Komney to show himself beyond 
measure stark. ^ The men of Dover were, according to 
William’s code, rebels who had laid down their arms, and 
who were therefore entitled to pardon. To do them any 
wanton harm was wholly against his scheme of conduct. 

But some of the unruly soldiers of his army felt themselves The town 
defrauded of their expected plunder, and they betook them- taUy 
selves to the wonted Norman means of destruction. Kre 
was as freely used at Dover as it had been at Mayenne or at 
Dinan, but this time it was used without any order from 
Duke William for its use. A large part of the town was 
burned.^ But the politic liberality of the Duke made good William 
their losses to the owners of the destroyed houses,® and good the 
the ojffenders were only sheltered from punishment by their 
numbers and by the baseness of their condition.^ William 
remained at Dover eight days. He further strengthened 


mean that the submission was forced, and contrary to the real wishes of 
those who made it , he clearly does not mean to imply any treachery. 

^ See vol. ii. p. 167. 

® Will. Piet 140. *^Ajmigeri exercitus nostri prsed® cupidine ignem 
injecerunt. Flamma levitate sud. volitans pleraque conipuit.’* Guy does 
not mention the fire, but William’s account is confirmed by Domesday, i ; 

ipso primo adventu ejus [Regis Willehxd] in Angliam fuit ipsa villa 
combusta.” 

® Win Piet. u. s. *'Dux, nolens incommoda eorum qui secum dedi- 
tionahter agere coeperant, pretium dedit restituendarum mdium, aliaque 
amissa recompensavit.” Guy, on the other hand (607), uses words which 
might be xmderstood as meaning that William expeUed the English in- 
habitants and planted a Norman colony ; 

da^bus acceptis, Rex intrans moenia castri, 

Prsedpit Angligenis evacuare domos. 

Hos introduzit per quos sibi regna subegit, 

XJnumquemque suum misit ad hospitium.” 

Certainly Domesday shows singularly few English owners at Dover, but this 
is more likely to be owing to the severe administration of Odo than to any 
acts of Wilham at this time. And Guy perhaps only meant that William 
quartered his sick soldiers on the inhabitants. 

* Will. Piet u. s. “ Severius animadverti prsecepisset in auctores incendii, 
ni vilitas et numerositas ipsorum occultavisset eos.” 
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the fortifications of the castloj^ which now received that 
Norman garrison with which Harold had failed to people 
it. The sick, who were a numerous body, were left be- 
hind, and William marched on, ready to receive other 
surrenders or to subdue other enemies.^ 

The politic severity of William at Romney and his no 
less politic lenity at Dover did their work thoroughly. 
There was no King, no national army, in the field ; each 
town or district had to shift for itself and to defend itself 
how it could. The examples of Romney and Dover showed 
that, for each isolated place, submission was a safer course 
than resistance. The fear of William’s name fell upon all 
the towns and villages of Kent, and they were not slow 
in making their submission.^ First among them was the 
head of the ancient kingdom, the famous metropolis of 
England.^ As William was on his march from Dover to 
Canterbury (October 29), messengers met him bearing the 
submission of the city. They brought hostages and the 

^ Will. Piet. 140. “Eecepto casfcro, quae minus erant per dies octo 
addidit firmamenta.’’ 

^ Ib. ** Custodiaim inibi relmquens et dysenteric languentes.” He had 
just before said, ** Milites lUic recentibus camibus et aqua utentes, multi 
proluvio ventris exstincti sunt, plurimi in extremum vitse debilitati dis- 
crimen,” Then William '*ad perdomandum quos devicit proficiscitur.” 

® Wid. Amb. 61 1 ; 

niico pervasit terror vicinia castri, 

-Urbes et burgos, oppida quseque replens.” 

Every one knows the legend, followed by Thierry and, hesitatingly, also by 
Lappenberg (105), about the Kentish men coming with boughs in their 
hands and wresting from William a confirmation of their rights. It comes 
from William Thom, X Scriptt 1786, and it has, as far as I know, no better 
authority. The tale describes the Kentishmen as led by Stigand, who was 
then undoubtedly in London. There is nothing to show that Kent was 
better treated than the rest of England ; as it was put under Odo, zt was 
perhaps treated a little worse. William no doubt promised to the Kentish 
men the preservation of their ancient laws, hut this he did to Englishmen 
everywhere. This legend is doubtless the same as the legend of Bimam 
Wood going to Dunsinane. 

* WiU. Piet. 140. ‘^Contremuit etiam potens metropolis metu, et ne 
funditus caderet ullatenus resistendo, maturavit impetrare statum obe- 
diendo.” 
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tribute due by custom from the citizens to the King.^ chap. xvt. 
The example of the local capital was soon followed by the 
other towns of the shire. From all parts of Kent men 
came to do their homage to the Conqueror, to offer him 
gifts, and, as his own poet adds, to kiss his feet,^ Atneen- 
an unknown point in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 

known as the Broken Tower, William pitched his camp. Tower. 

^ * October 31, 

and, like his rival earlier in the year,^ he was here some- 
what checked in his progress by a severe sickness.-* Like His sick- 
Harold, he is said to* have struggled with all his power 
against the weakness of the flesh ; but it is plain that his 
sickness acted as a real check to his advance, for he stayed 
in the neighbourhood of the Kentish capital for a whole 
month.® But even this time of unwilling inaction was 
not wasted. Where William could not be present in the 
flesh, he could be present by the terror of his name and 
in the persons of his messengers. Kent and Sussex might 


^ Will, Piet, 140. ** Occurrimt ultro Cantiiarii baud procul a Dover^, 
jurant lidelitateiii, dant obsides.” So Guy, 613 ; 

Nobilior reliquis urbs Cantorberia dicta, 

Missis legatis, piima tributa tulit.” 

® Wid. Ajnb. 615 ; 

“ Post alise plures nimium sua jura tiinentes, 

Eegi sponte sua munera grata ferunt. 

Omnes dona ferunt et sub juga colla reponunt ; 

Flexis poplitibus oscula dant pedibus,” 

He likens them to flies settling on a wound, 

® See above, p. 359, 

* Will. Piet. 140. “Veniens postero die ad Practam Turrim castra 
metatus est, quo in loco gravissima sui corporis valetudine animos fluni* 
liarium paii contuleiit ©gritudine.” 

® William of Poitiers goes on, **Volens autem publicum bonum, ne 
exercitus egestate rerum necessariarum laboraret, noluit indulgere sibi 
moras ibi agendo.” But that he did not go far from Canterbury plain 
from Guy, 623 , 

“ Per spatium mensis cum gente perendmat illic, 

Post alio vadit castra locare sibi.” 

Guy does not mention William's illness, but his mention of the month's 
delay quite agrees with it. 
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OHAP. XVI. now be looked on as conquered. William now stretched 

He sends hands to the West, and sought for the submission 

an embassy . . 

to Win- of the ancient capital of the West-Sason Kings. Win- 

of -Alfred and Cnut, once the moming- 

Ead^th. gift of Emma, was now again the morning-gift and 
the dwelling-place of the widowed Eadgyth.^ It was 
on every ground, political and military, a great object to 
obtain early possession of so important a city. It was also 
a manifest part of William’s policy to put himself into 
friendly relations with the widow of the King whose lawful 
successor he gave himself out to be. Out of deference, 
we are told, to the widowed Lady, he would not appear 
before the city in any military array; he simply sent 
messengers to the magistrates of Winchester asking for 
submission and tribute.^ Eadgyth, as we have seen, was 
perhaps actually William’s partizan; at all events she 
had no motive to run any risk either on behalf of the 
Winchester young Eadgar or on behalf of the Mercian brothers^ She 
took counsel with the chief men of her city, and the result 
of their debates was at once to offer their submission to 
the Duke, accompanied with gifts both from the Lady and 
from the citizens.® William had not yet been two months 
in England ; since his great victory he had had no need to 
strike a blow ; and the strongest fortress in England, the 

^ See Appendix M. 

® Wid. Amb 625 ; 

'^Guincestram misit, mandat primatibus urbis, 

XJt fiieiunt alii, ferre tributa sibi. 

Hanc Begina tenet Begis de dote prioris 
Hetguardi qnare dedecus esse putat 
Sic sibi concessam si vadit tollere sedem ; 

Solum vectigaJ postulat atque fidem.** 

The e^bas^ to Winchester is not mentioned by William of Poitiers. 

* Wid. Amb 631 ; 

** Una primates Eeginae consuluerunt, 

Blaque concedens ferre petita jubet. 

Taliter et Begis prsecepto spirat uterque, 

Nam dominee pariter et sua dona femnt.” 
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ancient ecclesiastical metropolis, and the ancient temporal chap. xvi. 
capital, were already in his hands. 

But there was one spot where another spirit reigned ; London 
there was one city which even now had no mind to bow oat. 
to the invader. The men of London, whose forefathers 
had beaten back Swegen and Cnut^ whose brothers had 
died around the standard of Harold, were not men to sur- 
render their mighty city, guarded by its broad river and 
its Eoman walls, ^ without at least meeting the invader in 
the field. William, master of Dover, Canterbury, andWiUiam 
Winchester, now directed his march along the old Roman for London, 
road, directly on the great city.^ He marched on, ravaging, 
burning, and slaughtering as he went,® and drew near to 
the southern bank of the river. One account seems to 
describe him as occupying Westminster — therefore as 
crossing the river — as planting his military engines by 
Saint Peter’s minster, and as beginning, or at least threat- 
ening, a formal siege of the city.^ But nothing in the 

1 Wid. Amb. 639 ; 

** A leva muris, a deictris flumine tuta, 

Hostes nec metuit, nec pavet arte capi.*’ 

»Ib. 635; 

'' Bex sic pacatus tentoiia fixa resolvit. 

Quo populosa uitet Loudona vertit iter.^ 

® See the quotation from Florence in p. 533. 

* The expressions of Guy (663 et seqq.) seem distiuctly to assert a siege. 

We read, for instance, 

'' Densatis castris a Isevd moenia cinxit.** 

And again, 

'' JBdificat moles, yervecis cornua ferro, 

Fabricat et talpas urbis ad excidium.” 

Yet it is impossible to reconcile this with the account in WilKam of Poitiers. 

Guy’s description of Westaninster (665) is worth notice ; 

Dimidise leugse spatio distabat ab urbe 
Begia regalis, ante decora nimis, 

Fertur ab antiquis quss Guest vocitata colonis, 

Post Petri nomen duxit ab ecdesiA 

Providus hanc sedem sibi Bex elegit ad sedem, 

Quse sibi complacuit jure nec immerito . 
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whole story is plainer than that ‘William did not cross the 
river till long after. A more credible version represents 
him as sending before him a body of five hundred knights, 
whether simply to reconnoitre or in the hope of gaining 
something by a sudden attack. The citizens sallied; a 
skirmish followed ; the English were beaten back within 
the walls; the southern suburb of the city, Southwark, 
where Godwine had waited in his own house for the 
gathering of two memorable assemblies, was given to the 
flames.i The pride of the citizens was deemed to be some- 
what lowered by this twofold blow ; ^ but it is plain that Wil- 
liam did not yet venture any direct attack on the city. His 
ships were far away, and the bridge of London would have 
been a spot even less suited for an onslaught of Norman 
cavalry than the hill-side of Senlac. He trusted to the 
gradual working of fear and of isolation even on the hearts 
of those valiant citizens. He kept on the right bank of 
the Thames, harrying as he went, through Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and Berkshire, till at Wallingford a ford and a bridge 
supplied safe and easy means of crossing for his army .3 
The Norman invader of England had now reached a spot 
which must have played no small part in the days of the 
English invaders of Britain. As the name of the earlier 
conquerors still lives in the neighbouring Englefield, so the 
Ford of the Sons of the Welsh proclaims itself as a spot 

Nam, vduti patrum testantur gesta priorum. 

Ex solito Reges hie diadema ferunt ” 

Guy has a little exaggerated the antiquity of Westminster as a royal 
dwelling-place. 

^ WiU. Piet, 141. "Prsemissi illo equites Nonnanni quingenti egressam 
contra se aciem refugere intra moenia impigre compellunt, terga csedentes. 
Hultse stragi addunt incendium, cremantes quidquid sedificiorum dtra 
flumen invenere.” On Southwark as a dwelling-place of Godwine, see 
vol. li. pp. 145, 333, 324^ 603* 

3 Will. Piet. 141. “ Ut malo duplici superba feroda contundatur ” 

® Ib. “Dux, progrediens, dein quoquoversum placuit, transmeato flu- 
mine Tamesi, vado simul atque ponte ad oppidum Warengefort pervenit.” 
Yet Wallingford is on the West-Saxon side of the river. 
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which placed a cheek in their path, and whose capture chap. xvi. 
must have been marked as a bright day in the annals of 
West-Saxon victory.^ Witnesses of those ancient struggles 
are still there in form of the dykes with which the Briton, 
after the model of his Roman masters, had on three sides 
fenced in his place of shelter, leaving, as in his masters’ 
own work at Dorchester, the fourth side to be guarded by 
the river. Within those ancient defences, one of the vast 
mounds which speak of later days of English victory 
under Eadward the Unconquered stood ready to become 
at William^s bidding the kernel of a stronghold from which 
the new invader might hold Englishmen in bondage. Here 
at Wallingford William was in the shire of the brave Sheriff 
Godric, in a King’s town, part of which seems to have 
been set aside as a sort of special barrack or garrison for 
the King’s Housecarls.^ But the stout heart of the lord 
of Fifhide had ceased to beat ; Sheriff and Housecarls alike 
had dealt their last blow for England on the far South- 
Saxon hill. No force was ready on the bridge of Walling- 
ford to bar the approach of the invader. There is even 
reason to think that the chief man of the place, the Sheriff 
of the neighbouring shire of Oxford, Wiggod of Walling- 
ford, favoured the progress of the Norman. He had been 
high in favour with Eadward, and he was afterwards high 
in favour with William, and a son of his lived to die 
fighting for William in a more worthy cause.^ However 
this may be, William passed the great border stream un- into 
hindered, and for the first time set foot on Mercian soil. 

^ Wallingford must have been taken in the expedition of Outhwulfin 57 i> 
when he crossed the Thames and took the four British towns, one of which 
is the neighbouring Bensington, 

2 Domesday, 56. In Burgo de Walingeford, . . Bex Bdwardus habuit 
XV acras in (^uibus manebant huscarles.” The customs of WaUingfbrd are 
given at great length. Another provision of the same kind for the B[ouBe- 
carls is found at Dorchester in Dorset, Domesday, 75. 

® On Wiggod of Walhngford, see vol iv Appendix C. 
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CHAP. XVI. He was now on the old battle-ground of Bensington, 
where Angle and Saxon, now falling fast under one 
common bondage, had in other days fought out their border 
quarrels.^ He passed beneath the hills, so marked in the 
distance by their well-known clumps, where the Briton 
had, in yet earlier days, bid defiance to the conquerors of 
the world. He was now within the diocese whence the 
voice of England had driven his unworthy countryman, 
the Norman Ulf, the bishop who did nought bishoplike.^ 
He was now within the earldom which his own hand had 
made vacant, when he avenged the fall of his Spanish 
He stm horse by the fall of a son of Godwine.® But he still did 
march straight upon London. His plan evidently was 
London; to surround the city with a wide circle of conquered and 

reason of ... ^ 

his course, wasted country, till sheer isolation should compel its de- 
fenders to submit. South and west of London, he was 
master from Dover to Wallingford ; his course was now to 
march on, keeping at some distance from the city, till the 
lands north and east of London should be as thoroughly 
wasted and subdued as the lands south of the Thames. 
He reaches He followed out this plan till he reached Berkhampstead 
iii Hertfordshire.^ But by this time the spirit of London 
itself had failed. The blow which had been dealt at Senlac 
had at last reached the heart of England. At Berkhamp- 
stead the second act of William’s great work was played 
out. The Conquest there received the formal ratification 
of the conquered.® 

The chief military command in London was in the hands 

* See vol. i. p. 370. 

» See vol. ii. pp. 112, 116, 329, 

® See above, p. 484. 

* Chron. Wig. 1066. " He hergode . . [see above, p. 553, note 4] 0*5 
haet he com to Beorhhamstede.” So Elorence; '^Devastabat . . . donee 
ad villam qnss Beorchazn nominatnr veniret.*’ 

® On the submission of Berkhampstead, see Appendix TT. 
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of the wounded Staller Ansgar, the Sheriff of the Middle- chap. xvi. 
Saxons. His wound was so severe that he could neither 

chief m 

walk nor ride, but was carried about the city in a litter,^ command 

But he is spoken of as being the soul of all the counsels 

taken by the defenders of London.® The defection of the 

Northern Earls had left him the layman of highest rank in 

the city, the natural protector and military adviser of the 

young King-elect, A tale is told of messages which are Tale of Ms 

said to have gone to and fro between Ansgar and William. caS^^^ 

But it is hard to know how far we ought to believe a story 

which implies that London was besieged by William, 

which it certainly was not.® William, we are told, sent a William’s 

secret message to Ansgar. He asked only for a formal 

acknowledgement of his right. Let William have the 

name of King, and all things in the kingdom should be 

ruled according to the bidding of the Sheriff of the Middle- 

Saxons.* Ansgar listens ; he has no intention of yielding 

even thus far, but he thinks it prudent to dissemble. He Ansgar ^ 

, p , . , summons 

summons an Assembly, among the members or wnicn we an assem- 

may possibly discern the forerunners of the famous Alder- 

men of London.® He sets forth the general sad estate of 


1 Wid. Amb. 68i, See above, pp, 501, 50a 
® Ib. 685 ; 

“ Omnibus ille tamen primatibus imperat urbis ; 

Ejus in auxilio pubHca res agitur,” 

» The story is told at length by Guy of Amiens, 687 et seqq. These 
stories of secaret messages are always suq)iciou8, to say nothing of the 
mistake of nfia-Tgigg London a besi^ed town. But it is not likely that Guy 
^ould have invented the name and the whole story of his ** Ansgardus,” and 
^Ansgardus” can (see above, p. 427) be no one except the Staller and Sheriff 
Ansgar. About the siege, Guy, as before (see above, p. 541), is exphcit. 

Ansgar is made to say (699), 

“ Molis et erectse transcendit machina turres, 

Ictibus et lapidum mcenia scissa ruimt.” 

* Wid. Amb. 689 ; 

Solum Rex vocitetur, ait ; sed commoda regm, 

Ht jubet Ansgardus, subdita cuncta regat.” 

« Ib. 693 ; 

Natu majores, omni levitate repulsa, 

Aggregat ” 
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XVI. the couutrjr and the special dangers of the besieged city. 
sSn prudent to send a cunning messenger who 

Uiam. should entrap the invader with wily words. Let him offer 
a feigned submission, which might at least cause delay 
ar*s and stave off the immediate danger.^ The messenger 
J^^yWent; but to deceive William was found to be no such 
easy matter. The fox^ — it is his own poetical panegyrist 
who makes the comparison — ^is not to be caught in a trap 
laid in open day.® William pretends to accept the pro- 
posals of A^nsgar, the exact details of which are not told 
us.^ But he wins over the messenger by crafty speeches, 
backed by gifts and by promises greater than the gifts.^ 
The messenger goes back to London to enlarge on the 
might, the wisdom, the just rights, and the various ex- 
cellences of William.® The invader is one whom it is on 

The ^'natu majorea” maybe simply the “yldestan J>©gnas,” but in London 
we cannot help thinking of Aldermen in the later sense. 

i Wid. Arab 715 ; 

Actntum dodUs noster legatus nt hosti 
Mittatur, verbis follere qui satagat, 

Servitium shnulet^ necnon et foedera pacis, 

Et deztras deztrae subdere, si jubeat.*’ 

• Ib. 733; 

“ Sed quia vix patuia teneatur compede vulpes, 

FaUitur a Bege faJlere quern voluit.** 

Of. above, pp. 161, 487, but one is a little surprised at the comparison being 
made by William’s own laureate. 

» Ib. 725 ; 

"Namque palam laudat Rex atque latenter ineptat 
Quidquid ab Ansgardo nuntius attulerat.” 

* Ib. 727; 

“ ObcsBcat donis stolidum verbisque fefellit, 

Proemia promittens innumerosa sibi.” 

‘ Ib. 735 i 

Pulorior est sole, sapientior et Salomone, 

Promptior est Magno, largior et Carolo.” 

1 doubted for some time whether the Bishop of Amiens had not cut asunder 

Carolus Magnus "into two distinct heroes; but by “Magnus" we are 
most likdy to understand Onseus Pompeius Magnus. He then goes on to 
state Willxam’s claim to the Crown (737) ; 

“ OontuHt Eguardus quod Bex donum sibi regni 
Monstrat et affirmat, vosqite probiSlsse ref&rV' 
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every ground hopeless to resist. His intentions are ohap. xvr. 
friendly ; he offers peace to the city ; wisdom dictates one 
course only, that of immediate submission to such a can- Subzoission 
didate for the kingdom.^ The people applaud ; the Senate 
approves; both orders — their distinct action is clearly 
marked — ^vote at once to forsake the cause of the young 
JEtheling/ and to make their submission to the conquering 
Duke. 

Whatever truth there may be in this story, it is certain Eadgar, 
that a resolution to the same effect as that described by the 
poet was actually come to within the walls of London. 

While William was at Berkhampstead, an embassy came Berkhamp- 
to submit and to do homage to him^ an embassy which 
might be fairly looked upon as having a right to speak 
in the name of at least Southern England. Thither came 
Eadgar, a 'King deposed before he was full King. Thither 
came the Metropolitan of York, perhaps also the Metro- 
politan of Canterbury. Thither came at least two other 
Bishops, Wulfstan of Worcester and Walter of Hereford, 
and with them came the best men of London, and many 
other of the chief men of England.® And on a sad and 


This is of course the Norman tale of the consent of the Witan being 
given to Eadward’s devise of the Crown. See Appendix U, and vol. ii, 
p. 296. 

1 Wid. Amb. 731 ; 

" Rex vohis pacem didt profertque salutem, 

Vestris mandatis paret et absque dolis. 


Ib. 741 ; 


Hoc igitur superest, ultra si vivere vultis, 
Debita cum manibus reddere jura sibi.” 

tf AnTi nit. hoc vulg^s, justum probat esse senatus, 


Et puerum Regem ccntus uterque negat.” 

This passage is worthy of notice by any one who is studying the municipal 
antiquities of London. But it is not merely London which is concerned. 
So as the passage proves anything I should rather take it as a witness 
to the popular character of the Witenagemot, 

s Ohron. Wig. 1066. “And >8er [at Berkhampstead] him com ongean 
Ealdred arcebisceop and Eadgar did and Eadwine eorl and Morkere eorl 
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osAP. XVI, shameful errand they came. They came to make their 
submission to the invader, and to pray him to accept the 
Crown of England. The treason of the Northern Earls, 
the fear struck into men’s hearts by William’s ravages, 
had done their work. They bowed to him for need.^ 
Hard indeed the need was, but the need stared them in 
the face ; men of cold wisdom even said that they ought 
to have bowed to William long before.^ They sware oaths 
William’s to him and gave him hostages.® William received his now 
subjects graciously ; to the young rival who had so easily 
ceptLn of before him he was specially gracious. The kiss of 

Eadgar. peace was given by the Conqueror to Eadgar and to his 
companions,^ and he pledged his word that he would be 
good lord to them.® Such a submission on the part of so 
many men of such lofty rank might of itself be deemed 
equivalent to an election to the Crown. But a more 

and ealle ]>& betstan men of Limdene.” Florence’s list is, Aldredus Archi- 
episcopus, Wulstanus Wigomensis Episcopus, Walterus Herefordensis Epi- 
scopus, CUto Eadgarus, Comites Edwinus et Morkarus, et de Lundonia 
qniqne nobiliores, cum multis aliis.” Florence clearly understood the 
doubtful word did as being, sometimes at least, equivalent to ^fSdhig. As 
to the list of names, see Appendix TT. 

^ Ohron. Wig. 1066, “And bugon )»a for neode, ]ja msest wses to harme 
gedSn.” 

® See above, p. 528. 

* Chron. Wig. 1066. “And gysledan and sworon him a^as.” So 
Florence; “Batis obsidibus, iUi deditionem fecerunt, fidelitatemque jura- 
verunt.” 

* Wid. Amb. 747 ; 

“Novit ut adventum, factus Rex obvius iUis 
Cum puero reliquis oscula grata dedit , 

Culpas indulsit, gratanter dona recepit, 

Et sic suBceptoB tractat honoriiice.” 

So Ord Vit. 503 A. “Ipsi ab eo benigniter suscepti, pristinas dignitates 
et honores reoeperunt .... Edgarus Adelinus, qui Rex fuerat constitutus 
ab Anglis, resistere diffidens humiliter Guillelmo se regnumque contulit. 
lUe vero, quia idem puer mitis et sincerus erat, et consobrinus Eduardi 
Magni [Q Regis, filius scilicet nepotis ejus, erat, amicabiliter eum amplex- 
atus est, et omni vit§. suE inter filios sues honorabiliter veneratus est.” 

® Ohron. Wig. 1066. “And he heom behet ])»t he wolde heom hold 
blaford beon.” Flor. Wig, “ Cum qiaibus et ipse foedus pepigit.” 
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direct invitation was not wanting. It was probably chap. xvr. 

at Berkhampstead^ that William was, as we are 'told, 

prayed by the chief men of England, spiritual and assume the 

Orowu. 

temporal, to accept the vacant Crown, They needed a feelings of 

King ; they had always been used to submit to a crowned 

King and to none other.® Here we may clearly see the moment, 

almost superstitious importance which was then attached 

to the ceremony of coronation. The uncrowned Eadgar 

had been no full King, and he had been unable to defend 

his people. The armed candidate who was encamped at 

Berkhampstead was no longer to be withstood by force of 

arms. The best course was to acknowledge and receive Policy of 
- , . . submissioji. 

him at once, and by the mystic nte of consecration to 

change him from a foreign invader into an English King. 

We must bear in mind that men were living who could Example 

remember how an earlier foreign invader had been changed 

into an English King, into a King who had won his place 

among the noblest of England’s native worthies. England 

had accepted Cnut the Dane, and she had flourished under 

him as she had never flourished before or since. Men 

might hope that the like good luck would follow on their 

acceptance of William the Norman. William in truth Oompa- 

promised better than Cnut in every way. Instead of 

half-heathen sea-king, he was the model prince of Europe, 

the valiant soldier, the wise ruler, the pious son of the 

Church, the prince who, among unparalleled diflSculties, bad 

raised his paternal duchy to a state of prosperity and good 

government which made it the wonder and the envy of 

' See Appendix TT. 

® Will. Piet 141. ''Grant post hsec ut coronam sumat una pontifices 
atque cseteri summates; 'Se quidem solitos esse regi servire, regem domi- 
nnm habere velle.’” Ord. Vit. 503 B "Cuncti prsesules regnique pro- 
ceres cum Guillebuo concordiam fecerunt^ ac ut diadema regium sumeret, 
sicut mos Anglici principattls exigit, oraverunt .... Hoc divino nutu 
subacti optabant indigensB regni, qui [non] nisi coronato regi servire 
hactenus erant soliti.” 
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continental lands. Tbe hopes of those who dreamed that 
William would prove a second Cnut were doomed to be 
woefully disappointed. But such hopes were at the time, 
if not reasonable, at all events plausible. It is easy to 
understand how men may Lave been led away by them. 
Men too, especially churchmen, might easily argue that 
the event had proved that it was God^s will that William 
should be received. Harold had appealed to God^s judge- 
ment upon the field of battle, and the verdict of ‘God’s 
judgement had been given against him. Those who had 
fought under the banner of tbe Fighting Man against the 
banner of the Apostle were proved to have been in truth 
men fighting against God. All these arguments, backed 
by the presence in the land of William’s victorious 
army, would have their effect upon men’s minds. They 
might even produce something more than a mere sullen 
submission to physical force. Men may well have 
brought themselves to a belief, unwilling indeed, but 
not either absolutely compulsory or absolutely hypo- 
critical, that the King who had been so visibly sent 
to them by the hand of God ought to be frankly and 
loyally acknowledged. We can believe that the request 
made by so many Englishmen that the Conqueror 
would at once assume the English Crown was made in 
an artificial, but not a dishonest, frame of mind. It was 
made in that state of artificial hope, even of artificial 
eagerness, which is not uncommon in men who are 
striving to make the best of a bad bargain. For the 
moment they really wished to have William to their King. 
But it was only for the moment that the wish lasted. 

The Crown was thus offered to William, but we are told 
that it was by no means eagerly accepted by him. He 
summoned a Council of his chief officers and advisers^ — we 

^ Will. Piet. 1 41. ^‘Consulens ille comitatos e NormamuS, quorum non 
minus prudeutiam quam f dem spectatam habebat.” 
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are hardly to suppose a Norman military Gem6t— and laid ohap. xvz. 
the matter before them. Possibly he merely wished to 
prove the minds of his friends and followers ; possibly the 
arguments which they brought forward had real weight 
■with him. Was it, he asked, expedient for him to take the His ji»- 
Crown, while he was still so far from being in full posses- 
sion of the kingdom ?' We must remember that though 
the Prelates of York, Worcester, and Hereford were in at once. 
William’s camp, yet York, Worcester, and Hereford were 
not in William’s hands. William had actual possession Extent of 
only of the south-eastern shires. His authority reached 
westward as far as Winchester ; it reached northward as ^ 
far as his plunderers could go from the spot where he was 
now encamped. Was it prudent, he argued, so hastily to 
assume a kingship which, in the greater part of the 
land, would still be kingship only in name ? He wished He wishes 
moreover — and here we may believe that William spoke 
from the heart — that whenever he should be raised 
into a crowned King, his beloved and faithful Duchess 
might be there to share his honours.^ He therefore 
asked the opinion of the Assembly as to the imme- 
diate acceptance of the Crown which was pressed upon 
him. 

The military Council was strongly in favour of 
William’s acceptance of the Crown, but the decisive 
answer was given, not by any of William s native subjects, 
but by one of the most eminent of the foreign volunteers. 

Haimer, Viscount of Thenars, a man, we are told, as 


^ WiU. Piet. 141. ''Patefecit eis quid maxime sibi dissuaderet quod 
Angli orabant ; res adhuc turbidas esse, rebellare noimullos, se potius regui 

quietem quam coronam cupere Denique non oportere nimium 

properare, duxn in altum culmen ascenditur.'’ The Archdeacon adds, 
“Profecto non iUi dominabatur regnandi libido,” Cessar, we all know, 
was not ambitious. 

® Ib. “ Prseterea, si Deus ipsi hunc concedit honorem, secum velle 
conjugem suam coronari.” The panegyrist adds— this time with truth — 
‘‘Sanctam esse intellexorat, sancteque diligebat conjugii pignus.” 
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CHAP XVI. ready of speech as he was valiant in fight, ^ had, on the 
§sd^r^of Telham, been the first to hail the Duke as a 

Thouars. future King. He was not unwilling that the words 
which had then fallen from him as an omen should now 
put on full shape and substance. The Aquitanian chief 
began in a courtly strain, by praising the condescension of 
the general who deigned to take the opinion of his soldiers 
on such a point. It was not, he said^ a matter for much 
deliberation, when all were united in one wish. It was 
the desire of every man in William’s army to see his lord 
become a King as soon as might be.^ To make William a 
King was the very end for which all of them had crossed 
the sea, the end for which they had exposed themselves to 
the dangers of the deep and of the battle.® As for Eng- 
land itself, the wisest men in England, the highest in rank 
and character, were there, offering the kingship of their 
land to William. They doubtless knew best what was for 
the good of their own country. They clearly saw in 
William a fit man to reign over them, one under whose 
rule themselves and their country would flourish.^ An 
offer thus pressed on him from all sides it was clearly his 
WiUiam duty to accept. William, we are told, weighed what was 
to accept said, and determined at once to accept the' Crown, He 
at 01^^ felt that, if he were once crowned King, the magic of the 
royal name would have its effect. It would do something 

* Will. Piet. 142. '‘Haimerius Aquitamis, praeses Toarcensis, lingua non 
ignobilior quam dextrS,.” The Aquitanian name still stretches to the 
Loire. 

® Ib. Non est diu trahendum nostrS, deliberatione quod desideramus 
fieri quam ocissime.” The Archdeacon had just before said, “Familiares 
suasere ut totius exeroitus unanimi desiderio optari sdebant.” 

* Ord, Yit. 503 B. *^Hoc summopere flagitabant Normanni, qui pro 
fasce regaU nanciscendo suo prindpi subierunt ingens discrimeu maris ac 
prcBlii.” 

* Will^ Piet. 142. '‘At prudentissimi et optimi viri nequaquam ita 
cuperent in alto hujus monarchiaB ilium locari, nisi preecipue idoneum per* 
viderent, licet ipsorum commoda et honores per exaltationein ejus augeri 
volentes.” 
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to damp the spirit of resistance in the still unsubdued ohap. xvi. 
parts of the country. Men who were eager to fight 
against a mere foreign invader, would be less inclined to 
withstand a King formally chosen and consecrated accord- 
ing to the laws of the kingdom.^ The Duke of the 
Normans therefore signified to the English embassy his 
readiness at once to take on himself the kingship of Eng- 
land. The day for the consecration of the King-elect was The coro- 
of course fixed for the great festival of the Church which ^ed for 
was drawing near. The Midwinter feast was to be again 
held at Westminster by a crowned King. On the feast 
of the Nativity, within less than a full year from the con- 
secration of the minster itself, the church of Eadward was 
to behold another King crowned and anointed within its 
walls. Events had indeed followed fast on one another 
since the Christmas Gemot of the last year had been held 
by the last King of the House of Cerdio. 


The Conqueror was thus King-elect. His plans had Position of 
answered. His arts and his arms had been alike success- 

Tnuxnpn 

ful. And the triumph of his subtlety had been specially of Hs 

, policy* 

his own. It was the chance shot of an arrow which had 
overcome the English King, but it was William^s own 
policy which had overcome the English people. King in 
truth only by the edge of the sword, he had so managed 
matters that he had now the formal right to call himself 
King, not only by the bequest of Eadward but by the 
election of the English people. But, having won this great 
success of his craft, he was not minded to jeopard what 
he had won by the neglect of any needful military pre- 
caution. He did not trust himself in London till his He sends 
position there was secured, till some steps had been taken 
towards holding the lofty spirit of the citizens in check. London. 


^ Will. Piet. 142. Praesertim sperans, ubi regnare cceperit, rebellem 
quemque minus ausurum in se, facilius conterenclum esse.” 
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CHAP. XVI. He sent on a detachment before him to prepare a fortress 
in or close to the city.^ This was doubtless one of those 
hasty structures of wood of which we have heard at 
Brionne^ and at Arques;® but it was the germ which 
grew into the noblest work of Norman military art^ the 
mighty Tower of Gundulf. Orders were also sent to make 
everything ready for the reception of the new King and 
Opposite for the great rite of his crowning. Of William’s conduct 
meanwhile two exactly opposite pictures are given us by 
qpnduct. Norman and by the English waiters. His panegyrist 

tells us that all was quiet and peaceful ; as there were no 
longer any human foes to be slaughtered, William could 
carry on his favourite warfare with the denizens of the air 
and of the forest.^ The English writers, on the other 
hand, tell us how, notwithstanding the submission of his 
new subjects, notwithstanding his own promises to them, 
the King-elect still allowed his soldiers to harry the 
country and bum the towns.® There is probably truth in 
Ravage both accounts. W^illiam had no longer any motive for 
systematic ravages, such as he had been guilty of before 
battle. There are no records of any devasta- 
irregular tions in Hertfordshire, such as the records which we have 
seen of his devastations in Sussex.® But we have seen, 
from what happened at Dover^*^ how hard it was to control 
men, many of whom doubtless thought that whatever 
was left to an Englishman was something taken from 
themselves. We have seen also that, from whatever cause, 
William, though he made good their loss to the sufferers, 

^ Will. Piet. 142. ^‘Prsemisit ergo Lundomam, qui munitionem in ipsfi 
construerent urbe, et pleraquecompetentia regise magnificentiseprsepararent.” 

® See vol. ii. p. 262, ® See above, p. 129. 

* Will. Piet 142. ^‘Adversitas omnis procul fuit adeo ut venatui et 
avium ludo, si forte libmt, secure vacaret.” Of. vol. ii. p. 281. 

^ Chron. Wig. 1066. ''And J^eab onmang })isan bi bergedan eall J^set hi 
oferforon.” So Florence; "Nihilominus exercitui suo villas cremare et 
xapinas agere permisit ” 

* See above, p. 533, 


’ See above, p. 537. 
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.failed to punish the criminals. We may believe that some- chap. xvi. 
thing of the same sort took place now. Systematic mvage, 
carried on by the Duke’s order, doubtless stopped, but the 
excesses of his army^ the amount of burning and plunder- 
ing done without his order, but which he failed to check 
or to punish, was doubtless considerable. 

Erom Berkhampslead to London, whatever was the William 
amount of damage done by the way, William marched on 
without opposition.^ When all that was needed to keep 
the city in subjection had been done, William drew near 
in readiness for the great rite which was to change the 
Conqueror into a King. As to the place of the ceremony 
there could be no doubt. William was to be crowned in 
the church which had been reared by his kinsman and 
predecessor, and where his mortal remains, lifeless, yet 
undecayed, and already displajdng their wonder-working 
powers, lay as it were to welcome him,^ William was thus 
to be consecrated within the same temple where Harold 
had been consecrated less than a year before. He was to 
be consecrated with the same rites and by the same hand. 

I wish we could believe, on the report of some later Eng- Alleged 
lish writers, that William sought for consecration at the^^d^to 
hands of Stigand, and that the high-sOuled Primate re- 

* Thieny tells how FritJbric, Abbot of Saint Alban’s, cut down trees 
and put them in the way to block William’s march. For this tale he 
refers to no authorify but Speed. It is not even found in the life;, 
l^endaiy enough, of R^thiic in the Lives of the Abbots of Saint Alban’s, 

® Will. Malms. Gest. Pont. Scriptt. p. Bed. 134. "Nec minus sed multo 
etiam magis Bex Willelmus extulit locum magnis reditibus prsediorum, quod 
ibi regni susoeperit insignia. Consuetude igitur apud posteros evaluit ut, 
propter Edward! inibi sepulti memoiiam, regiam regnaturi aedpiant co- 
ronam.” Compare the letter of William to J ohn Abbot of Fecamp (see above, 
p, loi), in which he says, “ Ahbatiam Sancti Petri de Westmonasterio .... 
in maxima veneratione et habeo, et ex debito habere debeo. Ibi enim jacet 
vir beatse memorise dominus meus [see above, p. 250] Bex Ethwardus, ibi 
etiam tumulata est Begina Etgith uxor ejus inclita; ego etiam ibidem, 

Dei dementid. providente, sceptrum et coronam totius regni Anglici suscepi.” 

Mabillon, Vet. An. i. 219. 
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CHAP. XVI. fused to pour the holy unction on the head of an usurper 
and a man of blood.^ But had William offered to be 
crowned by Stigand, he would indeed have fallen away 
from his character as the reformer of English ecclesiastical 
discipline. The act too would have been equivalent to 
giving up one of his three counts against England ; ^ it 
would have been an acknowledgement that Archbishop 
Robert had been lawfully deposed. The scruple which had 
swayed even the mind of Harold would most likely be 
really felt by Wilham with ten times as much of force ; it 
would certainly be professed by him with ten times as much 
Stigand of display. The special favourite and champion of Rome 
lowed to could not, in common consistency, ask for consecration at 
consecrate hands of a Primate whom Rome had declared to be no 


Primate at all, and who had no pallium save that which 
Position of he had received from an usurper of the Holy See.® Still 
M^^re stigand, though not a lawful Primate, was at least an 
in the ordained priest and a consecrated bishop: he miffht per- 

ceremony. sr y o l 

haps even be acknowledged as the lawful holder of the see 
of Winchester. He was also personally the first man in 
England, one to whom it was William’s policy for the 
present to avoid giving any needless offence. He was 


^ Will. Neub. i. i. ^'Qunm, peracta victoria, tyranni nomen exhor- 
rescens et legitimi prindpis personam induere gestiens, a Stigando, tunc 
temporis Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, in regem solemniter consecrari de- 
posceret ; ille, viro, ut aiebat, cruento et alien! juris invasori, manus im- 
ponere nuUatenus acquievit.” So Walter of Hemingbuigh, i. 9. 

* See above, p, 283. 

* Will. Piet, 143. '' Repudiavit consecrari a Stigando Cantuariensi, 

quern per Apostolici justum zelum anathemate reprobatum didicerat.^’ Ord. 
Vit 503 B. " StiganduB CantuaiiensiB ssecularibus ouris et actibus nimis 
intentus erat, et pro quibusdam reatibus ab Alexandro Papa interdictus 
fuerat.'” Eadmer, 6. ** Quam consecrationem licet ipse Bex et omnes alii 
optima ii6ssent deberi specialiter fieri et proprie a Pontifice Cantuariensi, 
tamen quia multa mala et horrenda crimina prsedicabantur de St^ando qui 
eo tempore ibi Pontifex erat, voluit [noluit earn ab ipso susdpere, ne 
maledictionem videretur induere pro benedictione.” On the ecdedastical 
poBitacax of Stigand see above, pp. 15, 28, 41, and vol. ii. pp. 341, 632. 
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therefore allowed to take a part in the ceremony second chap. xvr. 
only to that of the actual celebrant. But the sacramental 
rite itself was to be performed by the hands of Ealdred. 

The Northern Primate was the only canonical Metro- The actual 
politan in the realm, and he was the man who, as having 
been the leader of the embassy at Berkhampstead, might 
be looked on as having been the first Englishman to take 
a formal part in making William King.^ The Primate of 
Northumberland had thus in one year to anoint two 
Kings, the champion of England and her Conqueror. He 
had to anoint both far away from his own province, and to 
anoint both at a time when he could in no way pledge 
himself that the willing consent of his province should 
confirm his own formal act. 

The Christmas morn at last came ; and once more, as Corona- 
on the day of the Epiphany, a King-elect entered the wilHam. 
portals of the West Minster to receive his Crown. But 
now, unlike the day of the Epiphany, the approach to the The ap- 
church was kept by a guard of Norman horsemen.^ Other- 
wise all was peaceful. Within the church all was in readi- 
nessj a new crown, rich with gems,"^ was ready for the horsemen. 

1 William of Newburgh, i. 2, remarks, “Aldredus vero Eboracensis 
Arohiepiscopus, vir bonus et prudens, hoc munus implevit, acutius in- 
fftiiigftTiHj cedendum esse tempori, et divinsB nequaquam resistendum ordina- 
tioni.” He is foUowed by Walter of Hemingbuigh. William of Poitiers 
(142) takes this opportunity to praise Ealdred as " aequitatem valde amans, 
sevo maturus, sapiens, bonus, doquens.’* La Guy of Am i ens too ( 79 *)> 
though his name is not mentioned, he appears as 

** Pisesul celebeirimus unus, 

Moribus insignis et probitate oluens.” 

''Probitas” generally refers to warlike prowess; but Ealdred's Welsh 
campaign (see vol. ii. p. no) was not specially glorious. 

® William of Pojtiers (142) speaks casually of those “qui circa monas- 
terium in armis et equis prsesidio dispositi foerunt.” Orderic (503 C) is 
more explicit ; ** Normannorum turmse circa monasterium in armis et equis, 
ne quid doli et seditionis oriretur, prsesidio dispositse fuerunt.” Presently 
after he speaks of “armati milites qui extrinsecus erant pro suorum 
tuitione.” 

® That it was a new crown appears from Guy of Amiens (757) ; 
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CHAP xvr ceremony ; a crowd of spectators of both nations filled the 
The minster.^ The great procession then swept on.^ A crowd’ 
of clergy bearing crosses marched first ; then followed the 
Bishops I lastly, surrounded by the chief men of his own 
land and of his new kingdom, came the renowned Duke 
himself; with Ealdred and Stigand on either side of him.® 
Amid the shouts of the people, William the Conqueror 
passed on to the royal seat before the high altar, there 
to go through the same solemn rites which had so lately 
been gone through on the same spot by his fallen rival. 
The Te Deum which had been sung over Harold was now 
William again sung over William. And now again, in ancient form, 
befoi^the crow'd that thronged the minster was asked whether 
*^*^^** they would that the candidate who stood before them 
should be crowned King over the land. But a new thing, 
unknown to the coronation of Eadward or of Harold, had 


** Auro -vel gemmis jubet ut sibi nobile stemma 
lUud quo deceat fiat ab artifice.’* 

He gives twenty-four lines to a description of the jewels. 

Why did William have a new crown made ? One would have thought 
that he would have made a special point of being crowned with the crown 
which had been worn by Eadward, Was it held to be desecrated by the 
irregular coronation of Harold ^ 

* Ord. Vit. 598 A. “ Francis et Anglis peroptantibus in die natalis 
Domini .... consecratus est.” 

® The procession is described at length by Guy, 787 et seqq ; 

Tempore disposito quo Rex sacrandus hahetur, 

Terrse magnates et populosa manus, 

Pontificale decus, venerabilis atque senatus 
Undique conveniunt Regis ad ofilcium.’* 

® This is clear firom Guy (801) ; 

** Rex, muM comitumque ducum vallante caterva, 

TJltimus incedit cum strepitu populi. 
lUius et dextram sustentat metropolita, 

Ad Isevam graditur alter honore pari.” 

There can therefore be no doubt as to the share taken by Stigand in 
William’s coronation. He acted as a Bishop, but not as an Archbishop. 
It is however somewhat strange that Guy should put him so completely on 
a level with Ealdred, without any hint as to his nncanonical position. On 
the two Bishops who led the King, see Appendix P, 
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to mark tke coronation of William. A King was to be chap. xvi. 
crowned who spake not our ancient tongue, and, with him, 
many who knew not the speech of England stood there 
to behold the rite. It was therefore not enough for Ealdred 
to demand in his native tongue whether the assembled 
crowd consented to the consecration of the Duke of the 
Normans. The question had to be put a second time in 
French by Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, one of the 
prelates who had borne his part in those rites in the 
camp at Hastings which had ushered in the day of Saint 
Calixtus.^ The assent of the assembled multitude of both 
nations was given in ancient form. The voices which on 
the Epiphany had shouted ‘‘Yea, yea, King Harold,” 
shouted at Christmas with no less of seeming zeal, Yea, 
yea, King William.” Men’s hearts had not changed, but 
they had learned, through the events of that awful year, 
to submit as cheerfully as might be to the doom which 
could not be escaped.^ The shout rang loud through the 

‘ See above, p 453. 

* Will. Piet. 142. ** Eloquutus ad Anglos .... Eboracensis Arclii 

episcopns .... an consentirent eum sibi Dominum coronari inquisivit. 

Protestati sunt bilarem consensum universi minime haesitantes, ac si coelitus 
uni. mente dati. unique voce Anglorum voluntati quam facnUime Nor- 
Tnanni consonuerunt, sermocinato ad eos ac sententiam percunctato Con- 
stantini Prsesule.” Ord. Yit. 503 C. “ Dum Addredus Prsesul alloqueretur 
Anglos, et Gois&edus Constantiniensis Noimaunos, an concederent Guiller- 
mum regnare super se^ et universi consensum bilarem protestarentur, 
ui^ voce, non unius linguae loquutione.” Guy of Amiens (81 1) is veiy 
emphatic ; 

Normannus quidam prsesul mox pulpita scandens, 

Pamosis GaUis talia verba dedit ; 

' Oblatus vobis si Hex placet, edite nobis ; 

Arbitrio vestri nam decet hoc fieri.’ 

Concessit populus, derus &vet atque senatus ; 

Quod sermone nequit innuit et manibus. 

Sermo peroratur post illmn metropolitae . 

Hac eadem lingui. protulit Angligenl. 

Splrat utrimque manus, laudat, spondet famulari, 

Annuit ex. toto corde subesse sibi.” 

William of Poitiers distinctly counts this as an election ; Sic dectum con- 
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CHAP. XVI. minster ; it reached the ears of the Norman horsemen 
who kept watch round the building. They had doubt- 
less never before heard the mighty voice of an as- 
sembled people. They deemed, or professed to deem, 
that some evil was being done to the newly chosen 
The Nor- sovereign. But, instead of rushing in to his help, 
men iire hastened, with the strange instinct of their nation, 

^ar^thr^ to set fire to the buildings around the minster.^ At 
church. once all was confusion ; the glare was seen, the noise 
Scene of was heard, within the walls of the church. Men 
fusion; women of all ranks rushed forth to quench the 

flames or to save their goods, some, it is said, to 
seek for their chance of plunder in such a scene of 
William terror.® The King-elect, with the officiating prelates 
^r^left the monks of the abbey, alone remained 

alone in before the altar. They trembled, and, perhaps for the 
the church. . . ! ^ 

first and the last time in his life, William trembled also.® 
His heart had never failed him either in council or in 
battle, but here was a scene the like of which William 

secravit idem Archiepiscopus,” &c. And he presently (143) makes Wil- 
liam’s right threefold, by bequest or hereditaiiy succession, by conquest, and 
bydection; '^Quam [Anglicam teiram] et hsereditaii§. del^tione sacra- 
mentis Anglorum fizmat^, et jure belli ipse possedit, coronatus tali eorum- 
dem consensu vel potius appetitu ejusdem gentis primatum.” 

^ William of Poitiers (142, 143) tells us how the horsemen who sur- 
rounded the church ** ignotae [linguae ’] nimio strepitu accepto, rem sinistram 
arbitrati, prope civitati imprudentiS. fiammam injecerunt.” Orderic (503 0 ) 
is dearer, ^'flammam aedibus imprudeuter injecerunt.” Guy does not 
mention the fire. 

® Ord. Vit. 503 C. " Currente festinanter per domes incendio, plebs quae 
in ecdesilL laetabatur perturbata, et multitude virorum ac mulierum diversae 
dignitatis et qualitatis, infortunio perurgente, celeriter basilicam egressa 

est Pene omnes ad ignem nimis furentem cucurrerunt, quidam ut 

vim foci viriliter occarent, et plures ut in tant^ perturbatione sibi 
prsedas diiiperent.” Mairk the use of focus ” retained in the Romance 
languages. 

® Ib. 503 D. " Soli prsesules, et pauci derici cum monachis, nimium trepi- 
dantes ante aram perstiterunt, et ofBlcium consecrationis super Begem •oelie- 
mmter trementem vix peregerunt.” 
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kimself was not prepared to brave. But the rite went chap. xvi. 
on; the trembling Duke took the oaths of an English 
King*, the oaths to do justice and mercy to all within oath, 
his realm, and a special oath, devised seemingly to meet 
the case of a foreign King, an oath that, if his people 
proved loyal to him, he would rule them as well as 
the best of the Engs who had gone before him.* 

The prayers and litanies and hymns went on; the rite, 
hurried and maimed of its splendour, lacked nothing 
of sacramental virtue or of ecclesiastical significance. 

All was done in order; while the flames were raging William 
around, amid the uproar and the shouts which ^ sur- 
rounded the holy place, Ealdred could still nerve himself 
to pour the holy oil upon the royal head, to place the rod 
and the sceptre in the royal hands. In the presence of 
that small band of monks and bishops the great rite 
was brought to its end, and the diadem with all its 
gleaming gems rested firmly on the brow of William, Eng 
of the English. 

The work of the Conquest was now formally com- Summaiy. 
pleted ; the Conqueror sat in the royal seat of England. 

He had claimed the Crown of his kinsman; he had 

^ The Worcester Ohronider is emphatic on the oath; "Da on mid* 
wintres dseg bine halgode to kjiige Ealdred axcebisceop on Westmjmstie, 
and he sealde him on hand mid Ohiistes hBo, and eac swSr, ser>an pe he 
wdde corona him on heafode settan, pset he wolde ])isne l^eodsc^pe swa 
wel hfl.lda.n swa senig kTogc setforan him hetst djde, gif hi him holde been 
woldon.” So Florence ; " Qnia Stigandus, primas totius AngHse, ab 
ApostoUco PapSL calumniatus est pallium non suscepisse canonice, ipsS 
Nativitatis die, quse illo anno feii& secunda erenit, ab Aldredo Eboiacensiiim 
Archiepiscopo in Westmonasteiio consecratus est honorifice [the words 
which he uses of EEarold’s coronation], piius ut idem Archipisesul ab eo on- 
gebat, ante altare Sancti Petri Apostoli, coram dero et populo jurejurando 
promittens, se velle sanctas Dei eedesias et rectores illarmn defendere, 
necnon et cunctum populum sibi subjectum juste et regaJi providenti^ 
regere, rectam legem statuere et tenere, rapinas injustaque judicia 
penitus interdicere.” The Norman writers are silent about the oath. 

VOL. III. 0 O 
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CHAP, XVI. set forth his claim in the ears of Europe ; he had 
maintained it on the field of battle, and now it had 
been formally acknowledged by the nation over which 
he sought to rule. As far as words and outward rites 
went, nothing was now wanting; William was King, 
chosen, crowned, and anointed. But how far he still 
was from being in truth ruler over the whole land, the 
tale which is yet in store will set before us. We have 
yet to see how gradually William won, how sternly yet 
how wisely he ruled, the land which he had conquered. 
We have to see how, one by one, the native chiefs of 
England were subdued, won over, or cut off, and how 
the highest offices and the richest lands of England 
were parted out among strangers. We have to see the 
Conqueror in all his might; we have to see him too in 
those later and gloomier years, when home-bred sorrows 
gathered thickly around him, and when victory at last 
ceased to wait upon his banners. At last, by a cycle as 
strange as any in the whole range of history, we shall 
follow him to his burial as we have followed him to his 
crowning, and we shall see the body of the Conqueror 
lowered to his grave, in the land of his birth and in the 
minster of his own rearing, amid a scene as wild and awful 
as that of the day which witnessed his investiture with 
the royalty of England, 
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HOTE A. p. 3. 

The Authority of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

It will be seen that, throughout this volume, I accept the witness 
of the Bayeux Tapestry as one of my highest authorities. I do not 
hesitate to say that 1 look on it as holding the first place among 
the authorities on the ITorman side. That it is a contemporary 
work I have no doubt whatever, and I have just as little doubt 
as to its being a work fully entitled to our general confidence. I 
believe that the Tapestry was made for Bishop Odo, and that it was 
most likely designed by him as an ornament for his newly rebuilt 
cathedral church of Bayeux. In coming to these conclusions I have 
been mainly guided by what seems to me the unanswerable internal 
evidence of the Tapestry itself. Of that internal evidence I shall 
presently state the more important points, but, as the age and an- 
tiquity of the Tapestry have been made the subjects of a good deal 
of controversy, I think it right to begin by giving a summary of 
the literature of that controversy. 

The earliest notice of the Tapestry is to be found in a communi- 
cation made by M. Lancelot in 1724 to the French Academy, which 
was printed in the sixth volume of their Memoirs, p. 739 (Paris, 
1729), and which, in some sort, entitles him to the honour of being 
looked on as its discoverer. Among the papers of M. Foucault, 
who had been Intendant in 1 ^‘ormandy, was found what Lancelot 
calls un Monument de Guillaume le Conqu^rant.*’ This was no 
other than a copy of the earlier scenes of the Tapestry, as far down 
as the coming of 'WilHam’s messengers to Guy. The real nature of 
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the momimeiit was quite unknown ; that it might be tapestry was 
simply one conjecture out of many which Lancelot made before the 
truth was found out. And he not unnaturally connected his dis- 
covery with Caen rather than with Bayeux. But the description 
which he gave of that part of the Tapestry which he had then 
seen, and the historical disquisition which he added, showed a very 
creditable knowledge of Ihe original writers both English and 
Norman. His conclusion was as follows ; 

^‘Plus j’ay examine le monument qui a servi de sujet h ces 
remarques, et plus je me suis persuade qu'il estoit du temps h peu 
prbs oh s’est passd Tdvenement qu’il represents ; habits, armes, 
caractbres de lettres, omements, godt dans les figures represent^es, 
tout sent le sibcle de Ghiillaume le Gonqu^rant, ou celuy de ses 
enfants.” (p. 755 .) 

Lancelot then was the first to call attention to the Tapestry, but 
without knowing that it was tapestry or where it was to be seen. 
This discovery was owing to the diligence of Montfaucon, who first 
guessed, and afterwards fotind his guess to be right, that the frag- 
ment published by Lancelot was a copy of part of a roll of tapestry 
which used to be shown on certain feast-days in the church of 
Bayeux. Montfaucon gave two accounts of it in his Monumens de 
la Monarchic Frangoise,” at vol. i. p. 371, and at the beginning of 
vol. ii. He decides (ii. 2), on the evidence of the style of the work, 
the form of the armour, &c., that the work is a contemporary one, 
and he accepts as probable, what he says was the common opinion 
at Bayeux, that it was wrought by Queen Matilda. He thought 
that the Tapestry was designed to go on to the coronation of 'Wil- 
liam, and that its imperfect state was owing to the Queen’s death 
in 1083. 

The first volume of Montfaucon was published in 1729, the 
second in 1730. In the latter year Lancelot communicated to the 
Academy a second paper, which appeared in the eighth volume of 
the Memoirs (Paris, 1733), p. 602. He had by that time found 
out another fact with regard to the monument. The Tapestry, 
known locally as “ la Toilette du Due Guillaume,” was thus men- 
tioned in an inventory of the goods of the Church of Bayeux of the 
date of 1476 ; 

Item. Tine tente tres longue et etroite de teUe h broderie de 
ymages et eserpteaulx [esciipteaulx] faisans representation du Con- 
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quest d’Angleterre, laquelle est teudue environ la nef de TEglise le 
jour et par les octaves des Eeliques.” 

A short notice of the Tapestiy in Beziers* History of Bayeux 
(Caen 1773) is wholly founded on Lancelot and Montfaucon. 

The first English mention of the Tapestry, as far as I can make 
out, is to be found in Stukeley’s Palaeographia Britannica, ii. 2. An 
abridgement of Montfaucon's account, by Smart Lethicullier, F.E.S. 
and F.S.A., is added as an Appendix to DucarePs Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities, No. I. But the earliest actual writers of English 
history who dealt with the age and authority of the Tapestry were 
two authors who hold such difierent places in the estimation of 
the scholar as Lord Lyttelton and David Hume. Lyttelton (Hist. 
Henry II. i. 353, ed. 1769) came to a conclusion unfavourable to 
the authority of the Tapestry; but he did not come to it without 
really reading and thinking about the matter. His main point of 
objection was the supposed discrepancy between the Tapestry and 
the narrative of William of Poitiers with regard to the details of 
the Breton war, an objection perfectly reasonable as far as it goes, 
and the grounds of which I shall examine elsewhere (see Note X). 
Assuming, I suppose, that the tradition which ascribed the work to 
a Matilda must have some groundwork, Lyttelton judged *^ that 
it was made by the orders, not of William’s Queen Matilda, but of 
her granddaughter the Empress. 

This “judgement," it should be noticed, was simply Lyttelton’s 
own guess, thrown out on his own responsibility. It is curious to 
mark the fate of this guess in the hands of Hume. It is due to 
Hume to say that he seems to have had a clearer notion of the real 
value of the Tapestry than Lyttelton. Yet in 1762, when he pub- 
lished the first edition of his early history, he knew the Tapestry 
only as “ a very curious and authentic monument lately discovered. 
It is a tapestry, preserved^ in the ducal palace at Rouen^ and supposed 
to have been wrought by orders of Matilda, wife to the Emperor. 
At least it is of very great antiquity." (i. 128.) 

When this was written, the first discovery of the Tapestry, at 
least of that part of it of which Hume was speaking, was thirty-eight 
years old. Still it was in Hume’s eyes “ lately discovered," because 
he had never before heard of it. The cathedral at Bayeux and 
the ducal palace at Eouen were all one to him, just as IQlan and 
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Pavia, Guelf and Ghibelin, were all one to him, when (p. 183) he 
turned Lanfranc into a Milanese monk.” The tradition of Bayeux 
and the conjecture of Lyttelton are seemingly rolled together in the 
word supposed,” and one might almost guess that Hume, while 
writing the reign of Eadward, had not yet learned to distinguish 
one Matilda from another ; it clearly was quite indifferent to him 
which Emperor it was that either of them married. 

But the beginning of any really serious and critical inquiry into 
the age and authority of the Tapestry was reserved for the present 
century. Attention began to be called to it during the time of the 
first French Bepublic. Some curious letters on the subject are 
printed in Pluquet’s Essai Historique but la ville de Bayeux,” pp. 
76-81. It appears that the Tapestry at one time narrowly escaped 
being cut into shreds to adorn a civic car. It afterwards actually 
underwent a fate almost as degrading. The elder Buonaparte, then 
“ First Consul,” carried it off to Paris, and showed it at the Louvre, 
to stir up his subjects— citizens ” they are still called in the 
official letters — to another conquest of England. But this kind of 
folly had at least the advantage of fixing the thoughts of learned 
men on the Tapestry itself. The firstfruits of their studies appeared 
in 1812, in the form of a paper by the Abb6 de la Rue, Professor 
at Caen and Canon of Bayeux, of which an English translation by 
Mr, Douce is printed in the Archaeologia, vol. xvii. p. 85. M. de la 
Rue followed Lyttelton in attributing the Tapestry to the time and 
the orders of the Empress Matilda. Against the tradition which 
attributed it to the wife of the Conqueror he brings several argu- 
ments. It is nowhere mentioned in the will of Queen Matilda or 
in any other wills or charters of her age or that of her sons. If it 
had been placed in the church of Bayeux in Queen Matilda’s time, 
it must have perished in the fire by which that church was destroyed 
in 1106. Some relics were saved^ but no one would have taken 
the trouble to save the Tapestry. Some points of non-agreement 
between the accounts in the Tapestiy and the Roman de Rou show 
that Wace had never seen the Tapestry. But, as a canon of 
Bayeux, he could not fail to have seen it, if it had been there in his 
time. The work again must be later than Queen Matilda’s time, 
because the border contains references to the fables of iEsop, which 
were not kiiown in the West till the time of the Crusades, It is 
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shown moreover to be* of English work, from the occurrence of the 
mysterious -®lfgyva. This name he takes to be an English way of 
describing the Duchess afterwards Queen, Matilda. Wadard again, 
whose name he takes to be English, and the word " ceastra ” are 
brought as prooft of English workmanship. Another point on 
which he strongly insists is that the Normans are called Frand in 
the Tapestry, which he argues would not have been done by Norman 
artists. He concludes therefore that the Tapestry was made in 
England by order of the Empress, at some time between 1162, 
about which time Wace wrote, and 1167, the year of her own 
death. 

This communication led to several other papers on the subject 
in the Archaeologia, and to what was more valuable than all, to 
the publication of the beautiful and accurate representation of the 
Tapestry itself, made for the Society of Antiquaries by Stothard. 
At vol. xviii. p. 359 of the Archseologia is a letter written in 
1816 by Mr. Hudson Gurney, who had seen the Tapestry for 
himself. He argues in favour of the antiquity attributed to the 
work by the local tradition. He insists on various points of 
costume, and on the evident attempt at preserving a likeness in 
the figures, especially in that of William. He concludes that it 
was made for Queen Matilda by English workwomen. The nine- 
teenth volume of the Archseologia contains three papers on the 
Tapestry or on subjects connected with it. The first by Mr. 
Amyot, at p. 88, does not deal with the question of the age of 
the Tapestry itself, but only with the evidence which it gives as 
to the cause of Harold’s voyage to Normandy. The second, at 
p. 184, is a powerful argument by Stothard in favour of the 
antiquity of the Tapestiy, but in which he does not commit 
himself to any connexion with Queen Matilda. Stothard was 
the first to see that the one proposition did not involve the other. 
He enlarges on the costume as belonging to the eleventh century 
and not to the twelfth, and on the utter improbability that any 
mediaeval artist of a later age should attend to antiquarian ac- 
curacy in these matters. He remarks also on the obscure persons 
represented on the Norman side, Turold, Vital, and Wadard, as 
distinct proof tliat the Tapestiy was a contemporary Norman 
work. 

In the hande of Stothard the subject had for the first time 
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fallen into hands really capable of dealing with it as it deserved. 
But Stothard is well followed up in a second paper by Mr. Amyot 
in p. 192 of the same volume, in which he disposes of most of 
the arguments of M. de la Eue against the antiquity of the 
Tapestry. He still however seems to think that, if it were a 
contemporary monument^ it must have been the work of Queen 
Matilda, or wrought by her order. Mr, Amyot also points out 
that Wadard is not only, as Stothard had seen, a proper name, but 
that it is the name of a real man who appears in Domesday, and 
also that Wadard, Turpld, and 'Vital were all tenants of Odo. 
Mr. Amyot very truly says that ^‘Franci” was the only name 
which could rightly express the whole of William's mingled 
army, and that " Franci ” and " Francigense " are the words con- 
stantly opposed to “AngU” in documents of the age of the Con- 
queror and much later. 

In 1824 M. de la Rue republished at Caen his essay in the 
Archseologia, with an Appendix containing an attempt at a refu- 
tation of Stothard and Amyot. He was again briefly answered 
by another Norman antiquary, M. Pluquet, in his " Essai Historique 
sur la ville de Bayeux (Caen, 1829),” Pluquet was the first 
distinctly to assert that the work had nothing to do with either 
Matilda, but that it was made by order of Bishop Odo (p, 81). 
In 1840 Mr. Bolton Comey put forth a tract, in which he attempted 
to show that the Tapestry was made by the Chapter of Bayeux 
after the French conquest of Normandy. He argues that, during 
the union of England and Normandy, the conquest of England, 
which William took such pains to disguise under the semblance 
of legal right, would not be thus ostentatiously set forth in Nor- 
mandy. Some learned person, he holds, was employed to keep 
the costume right, a degree of antiquarian care for which it would 
be hard to find a parallel in the middle ages. 

Thierry reprinted Lancelot's account as a note at the end of 
his first volume (p. 353, ed. 1840), adding two notes of his own. 
In the first he accepts the Tapestry as a contemporary work, 
designed for the ornament of the church of Bayeux, and quotes 
M. de la Rue as attributing the work to the Empress Matilda. 
In the second he quotes him as attributing it, neither to William's 
Queen Matilda nor to Matilda the Empress, but to Eadgyth- 
Jlatilda, the wife of Henry the First. I do not know whether this 
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was a confusion of THerry’s, or whether De la Hue ever came to 
change his opinion. At any rate Thierry successively accepts 
these two distinct theories as highly probable, and sees in one 
or other of them the explanation of the alleged English words 
and forms which are found in several places of the Tapestry. 

Dr. Lingard (Hist, of England, i. 547, ed. 1849) gives a note to 
the subject, for the substance of which he professes to be indebted 
to Mr. Bolton Comey. But he does not commit himself to the 
more grotesque parts of Hr. Comey's theory. He altogether rejects 
the supposed connexion between the Tapestry and any of the 
Matildas. He holds that it was made as a decoration for the 
church of Bayeux, and that it was designed to commemorate 
the share which the men of Bayeux bore in the Conquest of 
England. This he infers from the prominence given to Odo, and 
from the appearance of his retainers, Turold, Vital, and Wadard. 
Bather than attribute the work to Matilda, he inclines to believe 
that the Tapestry was due to the personal vanity of some of these 
men, or of their descendants. 

I can hardly be expected to take any serious notice of some 
amusing remarks on the Tapestry made by Miss Agnes Strickland 
(Queens of England, i. 65, 66), who recommends “ the lords of 
the creation” “to leave the question of the Bayeux Tapestry to 
the decision of the ladies, to whose province it belongs.” According 
to Miss Strickland, the Tapestry was “ in part at least designed for 
Matilda by Turold, a dwarf artist.” Miss Strickland speaks of a 
Norman tradition to that effect, but perhaps even a “ lord of the 
creation” may venture to ask where that Norman tradition is to 
be found. 

I come back into the every-day world in company with Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce, who read a paper on the Tapestry before the 
Archseological Institute at Chichester in 1853, which afterwards 
grew into a volume called “The Bayeux Tapestiy Elucidated” 
(London, 1856). Dr. Bruce follows Stothard in the argument for 
the early date of the Tapestry, drawn from the correctness of the 
costume. He argues further on the same side from the manifest 
object of the Tapestry, namely to set forth the right of WilHam to 
the English Crown. He cleaves in a somewhat unreasoning way 
to the tradition which attributes the work to the first Matilda, 
but he fully grasps the manifest connexion of the Tapestry with 
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Bayeux and its church. He even goes so far as to attribute the two 
or three seemingly English forms which are found in the legends 
of the Tapestry to the common use of the Teutonic language in 
the Bessin, which he supposes, without any authority that I know 
of, to have lasted as late as the reign of William. Dr. Bruce 
however thinks that the designer of the Tapestry, as distinguished 
from those who wrought it in the stitch-work, was an Italian. 

Sir Erancia Palgrave, in the posthumous part of his work (iii, 
254), has an incidental reference to the Tapestry, in which he takes 
for granted that it is the work of Queen Matilda, without any hint 
that any question has ever been raised about the matter. 

Lastly, Mr. Planch^ published a paper “On the Bayeux Tapestry” 
in the Journal of the British Archseological Association for June, 
1867 (p, 134). Mr. Planchd follows M. Pluquet, and gives a 
good summary of his arguments ; he then goes minutely through 
the Tapestry, giving his views at each stage, to some of which I 
shall have to refer again. “The report,” he says, “mentioned by 
Montfaucon that it was the work of Queen Matilda and her hand- 
maids, originated probably in the suggestion of some antiquary of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century repeated till it assumed the 
consistency of a fact.” 

I now go on to give my own reasons for accepting the early date 
of the Tapestry. The arguments of Stothard drawn from the 
accurate representation of the costume of the eleventh century 
seem to me unanswerable. Dr. Bruce adds a good instance of his 
own in a comparison of the Tapestry with a passage in the Eoman 
deEou, Wace (v. 12628) speaks of the horse of William Fitz- 
Osbern as “all covered with iron” (see below, Mote NH, and 
Taylor's note, p. 162), whereas in the Tapestry “not a single horse 
is equipped in steel armour; and if we refer to the authors who lived 
at that period we shall find that not one of them mentions any 
defensive covering for the horse.” 

Mr, Amyot’s arguments with regard to Wadard, Vital, and 
Turold seem to me distinctly to prove that the work was a con- 
temporary one, and one made for Bishop Odo and the church of 
Bayeux. As Dr. Lingard says, it is quite inconceivable that these 
persons, who are of no importance in the general history, whose 
reputation must have been purely local, should have received 
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such prominence in any but a purely local work. The only persons 
on the Norman side who appear by name in the representation of 
the landing and of the battle are the Duke and his two brothers, 
Count Eustace of Boulogne, and these three obscure retainers of 
Bishop Odo. We see them here in the Tapestry, and the industry 
of Mr. Amyot and Dr. Lingard traced them out in Domesday, 
but no other mention survives of them. Ealph, the son of Turold, 
Vital, Wadard homo episcopi,” are all to be seen in Domesday, i, 
6 , 7 , 8, 8 a, 9, lo, 32, 77, 155 6 , 238 5 , 342 5 , and in every case 
their land is held of Bishop Odo. It is plain that, in the mind 
of the designer of the Tapestry, the Bishop of Bayeux and his 
favourite followers came next after Duke William himself. This 
fact seems to me to be equally decisive in favour of its being a 
contemporary work and against its being a work of Matilda. 

Here, I think, is abundant evidence both to establish the con- 
temporary date, and to show the object of the work. It was 
plainly a gift from Odo to his own newly-built church. But it is 
quite possible that the work was done in England. The evidence 
is certainly very slight, I believe it is wholly contained in the 
words at Hastingaceastra ” (pi. 1 1). I cannot think that at for 
“ ad ” proves anything, but the form ceastra ” goes a good way 
to prove that the work was English. The notion of Dr. Bruce 
and Mr. Planch^ that these forms are not English but Saxon of 
Bayeux seems very fanciful. Besides, the form “ ceaster is one 
which is not Nether-Dutch in a wide sense, but distinctly and 
locally English. I know of no instance where it is to be found 
in the Bessin, or indeed anywhere out of England 

Most of the objections made to the early date of the Tapestry 
are well disposed of by M. Pluquet and Mr. Planchd ; but to one 
of their arguments I must demur. M. de la Hue (see above, 
p. g66) objected that the borders contain scenes fn>m ^sop's 
Fables, which he says were not known in the West till afterwards. 
Mr. Planchd, oddly enough, quotes (p, 136) Freculf, Bishop of 
Lisieux, who, he tells us, "lived in the eleventh century," as saying 
that Eadward caused the Fables of -dSsop to be translated into 
English, He goes on with a reference to the false Ingulf, which 
I need not discuss* As for Freculf, who died somewhere about 
the year 853, if he said anything at all about our Eadward, he 
must have enjoyed a prophetic power rivalling that of the saint 
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himself. But it is well known that Mary of France, the poetess 
of the thirteenth century, professes to have made her French 
version of the Fables from an English version made by an English 
Eing. For the author of that version we have, strangely enough, 
to choose between .Elfred and Henry the First. (See this matter 
discussed in the Appendix to vol. iv.) If -dSlfred be the right 
reading, there is no doubt of the early knowledge of the Fables in 
England. If Henry be the right reading, we may be sure that 
whatever Henry translated was done into English early in life, 
and Henry was bom about the time when the Tapestry must 
have been making. 

For my own part I should reverse the argument. I have that 
confidence in the Tapestry that I accept the figures wrought in its 
border as proof that the Fables were known in Normandy and 
England in the eleventh century. 

The external evidence then seems to be complete. The work 
must be a contemporary one; there is no reason to connect it 
with Matilda; there is every reason to connect it with Odo. 
It was probably, but I cannot say certainly, made in England. 
I now turn to that branch of the question which to me is yet more 
interesting, the internal evidence for looking on the Tapestry as I 
look on it, as a primary authority for the subject of the present 
volume, as in fact the highest authority on the Norman side. 

I ground this belief on the way in which the story is told. It 
IS told from the Norman point of view, but it is told with hardly 
any of the inventions, exaggerations, and insinuations of the other 
Norman authorities. In fact the material has a certain advantage. 
Stitch- work must tell its tale simply and straightforwardly; it 
cannot lose itself in the rhetoric of Eadward’s Biographer or in the 
invective of William of Poitiers. And the tale which the Tapestry 
tells us comes infinitely nearer to the genuine English story than 
it does even to the narrative of the Conqueror’s laureate. To 
the later romances, the tales for instance of Eadward’s French 
Biographer, it gives no countenance whatever. With regard to the 
great controversial points, those which I shall go through in detail 
in future Notes, the Tapestry nearly always agrees with the 
authentic account. There is not a word or a stitch which at all 
countenances any of the calumnious tales which were afterwards 
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current. In the Tapestry the bequest of Eadward to Harold, his 
orderly acceptance of the Crown, his ecclesiastical coronation, all 
appear as plainly as they do in the narrative of Elorence. The 
only point of diversity is that the Tapestry seems to represent 
Stigand, and not Ealdred, as the consecrator, How there was no 
absolute necessity for a partizan of William to deny the facts of 
the case. William’s argument was rather to assert the invalidity 
of the bequest, the election, and the coronation, than to deny that 
the acts themselves had taken place. And accordingly, in the 
earlier Norman writers, most of the facts are admitted in a kind of 
way. It is not till long afterwards that we find the full develope- 
ment of those strange fables which, in so many modem histories, 
have supplanted the truth. Had the Tapestry been a work of 
later date, it is hardly possible that it could have given the simple 
and truthful account of these matters which it does give. A work 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century would have brought in, as 
even honest Wace does in some degree, the notions of the twelfth 
or the thirteenth century. One cannot conceive an artist of the time 
of Henry the Second, still less an artist later than the French 
conquest of Normandy, agreeing so remarkably with the authentic 
writings of the eleventh century. The truth was in those days 
almost wholly forgotten, and no one would have been likely to 
represent the story with any accuracy. 

But though the Tapestry perverts the story less than any other 
Norman account, it is still essentially a Norman account. One 
main object of the work is plainly to set forth the right of William 
to the English Crown. This was of course the great object of 
William himself and of his contemporary partizans. But it was 
not an object which greatly occupied men’s minds in the days 
of Henry the Second or later. The writers of that time, as I 
shall presently show, are as bitter, perhaps more bitter, against 
Harold than the Norman writers of his own time ; but their bitter- 
ness comes from a different source. Under the Angevin dynasty, 
sprung, as it was, in a round-about way from Old-English royalty, 
men were beginning to look on Harold and William as alike 
usurpers. We now begin to hear of strict hereditary right and of 
the exclusion of the lawful heir. Henry the Second encouraged his 
panegyrists to set forth his lawful descent from ancient English 
Kings, without any reference whatever to his descent from the 
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Norman invader. It was only in the female line that Henry wae 
either Norman or English ; in his real ancestry, in his real feelings 
and character, he was as little of one as of the other. It is most 
unlikely that any one should have wrought, in the days of Henry 
or for Henry’s mother, a work which throughout breathes the 
spirit of the earliest days of the Conquest. 

In like manner, the representation of William’s landing and of 
the great battle could have come only &om the hand of a con- 
temporary. The mere fulness of detail, the evident delight with 
which the artist dwells on ^ the little incidents of the campaign, 
point it out as the work of one in whose memory they all still 
lived. The notices of insignificant people, like Turold, Wadard, 
and Vital, while they point to the place for which the Tapestiy 
was designed, point also tc" a time when these retainers of Bishop 
Odo were still living. In the days of the Empress Matilda their 
fame is not likely to have been great, even at Bayeux. So again 
every antiquarian detail is accurate; the nose-pieces, the lack of 
armour on the horses, the care taken to represent every man 
bearded, moustached, or close-shaven, according to his age and 
nation (see vol. ii. p. 27), aU bespeak the work of a contemporary 
artist. The idea of Mr. Oorney that the Chapter of Bayeux in the 
thirteenth century would specially order its artists to attend to 
such points is ludicrous beyond measure, and it had been disposed 
of beforehand in the masterly argument of Stothard. But the 
Tapestry is equally accurate in greater matters. The English army 
is an English army of the eleventh century and nothing else. The 
two classes of warriors, the h&re and fyrd,^ the Housecarls in their 
coats of mail with their great axes, the peasantry armed almost any- 
how, are nowhere more clearly marked. The utter absence of horses, 
except as a means, as in the days of Brihtnoth (see vol. i. pp. 269, 
272), for reaching or leaving the field — the King himself fighting 
on foot — ^the ensign of the West -Saxon Dragon — all these are 
touches from a contemporary hand, which it is utterly inconceivable 
that any artist working a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
later could have thought of. It is worth while to mark the 
remarkable contrast between the Battle of Senlac as represented 
in the Tapestry, and the Battle of Stamfordbridge as described 
by Snorro. The contemporary artist represented things as he saw 
them ; the writer of the thirteenth century described things as 
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lie saw them also; but then they did not see the same things. 
The Bayeux Tapestry shows Harold’s army at Senlac as Harold’s 
army really was. The narrative in the Heimskringla describes 
Harold’s army at Stamfordbridge after the pattern of an army of 
the thirteenth century. 

This precious monument is now well preserved and cared for. 
After its ridiculous journey to Paris^ it came back safe to its Nor- 
man home, but it was kept for a while in a way which did not tend 
much to its preservation. It was wound round a sort of windlass, 
and was unwound and handled whenever anybody looked at it. 
It is now in much better keeping. It is kept Tinder glass in the 
public Library at Bayeux, where it is stretched out round the 
room at a convenient height, where it may be studied with the 
greatest ease. I have there examined it three times, once in i86i, 
and twice in 1867, and I may say that, fully to take in its value 
and importance, it should be seen. Stothard’s reduction is admir- 
able in every way, and serves for every ordinary purpose of study, 
but I doubt whether any one thoroughly knows what the Tapestry 
is till he has seen it with his own eyes. I had myself learned to 
value the Tapestry long before I saw it, but my examination of it 
certainly made my confidence in it far stronger and clearer. It is 
no small matter to spell over the details of the story in the picture 
itself, and the process reaches its height at the last stage. I think 
that no one can see the end of the battle, the Housecarls every one 
lying dead in his harness, while the light-armed are taking to 
flight, some of them on the horses of the fallen, and not feel 
that he is in the presence of a work traced out by one who 
had himself seen the scenes which he thus handed down to later 
ages. 


NOTE B. p. 9. 

The Details of Eadwaed’s Death-bed. 

In this account of Eadward's death-bed I follow the contemporary 
Life, which is closely followed by William of Malmesbury, ii. 226. 
.^Ethelred, or Osbert whom he copied, evidently had the Life before 
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him, but he thought it his duiy to expand every speech and inci- 
dent. About the four persons around the King’s bed and about 
some of the details in which they are concerned I shall have more 
to say in the next Note, but I may mention here that they appear 
in all our accounts. The Biographer (p. 431) describes those pre- 
sent as Begina terras assidens ejusque pedes super gremium suum 
fovens, ejusque germanus Dux Haroldus, et Eodbertus regalis 
palatii stabilitor et ejusdem Begis propinquus ( 9 ), Stigandus 
quoque Archiepiscopus.” jEtheked (400) gives the same list, but 
stops to abuse Stigand, and the four will be seen in the Tapestry 
(pi. vii. Bruce, p. 74) as I have described them. 

"With regard to the prediction put into Eadward’s mouth 
the reader must form what judgement he pleases. Perhaps most 
modern readers will be inclined to be of the same mind as Sti- 
gand. But I did not think that I had any right wholly to leave out 
what I find in a contemporary writer, who affirms that he had his 
information from eye-witnesses (^‘sicut testantur hi qui aderant 
praesentes”), that is, very probably from Eadgyth herself. In fact 
the contemptuous incredulity attributed to Stigand is of itself 
a strong argument that something professing to be a prophecy 
was actually uttered by Eadward on his death-bed. Of course 
I do not pledge myself to the historical accuracy of the exact 
words. Eadward would speak English, or more probably French, 
and his words would doubtless gain a good deal in the course of 
their translation into rhetorical Latin. Still one can hardly doubt 
that there is a kernel of truth somewhere, and that we have a 
somewhat coloured account of what was really said. 

With regard to the famous prediction or similitude of the green 
tree, it should be noted that the Biographer records it without any 
attempt to explain it. When he wrote, in the early days of Wil- 
liam, a Prometheus after the fact might well put into Eadward’s 
mouth a prophecy of the Conquest of England and of the general 
misfortunes of the country ; he could not put into his mouth a 
prophecy in honour of Henry the Second. Either then the passage 
is a later interpolation, of which the Editor gives no hint, or else 
Eadward really uttered some allegory, quoted some proverb, or, as 
Stigand thought, simply talked nonsense, on which people began to 
put a meaning forty years later. The orthodox explanation is that 
the tree removed from the root for the space of three furlongs (the 
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words are “ tmimjugerum spatio/’ but one can hardly make acres 
a measure of length) means the Crown transferred to usurpers 
during three reigns, those of Harold and the two Williams (the 
descent of William Eufus from AElfred is forgotten, see voL ii. p, 
301). The tree returns to the root when Henry the First marries 
Eadgyth or Matilda the daughter of Margaret ; it bears leaves at 
the births of her children. William of Malmesbury (v. 419) wit- 
nesses that the birth of the^Etheling William (c, 1102) was looked 
on as the fulfilment of the prophecy, which shows that it had 
already attracted attention, most likely at the marriage ofWilliam^s 
parents. The death of the AEtheling in 1119 cut off all such hopes, 
but at the same time it opened the way for a more elaborate fulfil- 
ment in the persons of his sister and her son. Tbe tree now brings 
forth leaves at the birth of the Empress Matilda and fruit at the 
birth of Henry the Second. See ASthelred, 401, and the French 
Life, 3805 et seqq. This writer seems in v. 3846 to confound 
Henry the Second and Henry the Third. 

The scene which followed the prophecy is graphically described 
by the Biographer (431); “Cunctis stupentibus et terrore agente 
tacentibus, ipse Arcjiiepiscopu?, qui debuerat vel primus pavere vel 
verbum consilii dare, infatuate corde svhmurmmrat in aurem Duels 
senio confectum et morbo quid diceret nescire.'* He had just be- 
fore said that Harold, Eobert, and Eadgyth were all frightened — 
terrentur nimium.” .Ethelred (400) leaves out Harold’s fears, 
and also leaves out the characteristic and trustworthy little touch 
of the Archbishop whispering in the Earl’s ear, which, as they stood 
(see the Tapestry) on different sides of the bed, involved leaning 
over the dying man. In his account the details of the contempo- 
rary writer evaporate in this fashion j Is [Stigandus] ad vocem 
narrantis obduruit, nec terretur oraculo, nec fidem habuit prophe- 
tanti, sed potius Eegem confectum senio delirare submurmurans, 
ridere maluit quam lugere.*' 

With regard to the warnings which the land was said to have 
had from the Pope, the King, and the Lady, the meaning of the 
Biographer (431-432) is perfectly plain; " Cognoscebant enim 
per sacri ordinis personas Christiani cultfis religionem maxime 
violatam, hoeque frequentius declamdsse [declardsse 1] turn per 
legatos et epistolas suas Eomanum Papam, turn in frequentibus 
monitis ipsum Eegem et Eeginam ; sed divitiis et muudanS glorid 
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irrecuperabiliter quidam diabolo allecti, vitsB adeo neglexeraut dis- 
ciplinam ut non horrerent jam tunc imminentem incidere in Dei 
ixam ” That is, the Pope, the King, and the Lady had before this 
time rebuked the English, but they were stiff-necked and would not 
hearken ; hence the divine threatenings. uEthelred (400) clearly 
means the same ; Eecordantur hsec ipsa summo ssepius narrata 
Pontifici, ipsumque perssepe, turn per legates, turn per epistolas, 
eorum vesaniam increp^se, Eegemque ac Eeginam his malis cu- 
randis dhigentiam adhibuisse, sed profecisse nihil.” But his first 
clause was liable to be misunderstood, and the writer of the French 
Life did misunderstand it. He mistakes the letters written by the 
Pope for letters written to the Pope to announce Eadward’s vision ; 


** Mais li prudem li plus sen 4 
Unt ses dits mut meuz notd ; 
E curaument unt entendu 
L’ordres des uiotz, e retenu ; 


En escrit unt tuz les motz mis, 

E a TApostoille tramis, 

Par epistre, e par legat.” 

(w. 3787 et seqq.) 


NOTE 0 . p 13. 

Eadwaed's Bequest op the Ceown to Haeolo. 

At this stage of my history, I need hardly say that every point 
has been matter of dispute from the time of the events themselves 
down to our own day. I give in the text the narrative which 
I believe to be the accurate one, adding references to the particular 
authorities on which I found it. In this and the following Notes 
I purpose to examine minutely into the different statements made 
at the time and soon after. I purpose also to go a little more fully 
than usual into the statements of later writers. Here copyists 
or compilers, writing some ages after the events, are in no sense 
authorities ; they can add nothing to our knowledge of the events 
themselves. But, on a point of our history of such paramount 
importance, and one which has been so fiercely disputed, it does in 
a certain way add to our knowledge of history to see how the facts 
of those times looked in the eyes of men of various later ages. 

I need not tell any reader of mine that I hold that King Harold 
was a King as lawful as any King — might almost say more lawful 
than any other King — ^that ever reigned over England. No other 
King in our history ever reigned so distinctly by the national will. 
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But there is no King, there is hardly any man, in our history who 
has been made the object of such ceaseless calumny from his own 
time to ours. The hostile faction triumphed, not only on the field 
of battle, but in the pages of pretended history, and, for eight 
hundred years, the name of Harold has been constantly branded as 
the name of a “ perjurer ” and usurper.*' My object is to do what 
I can to undo this great wrong, to bring back the true history of a 
great man and of a great time, and to set forth Harold and his acts 
as they appeared to his countrymen in his own days. This I have 
endeavoured to do in my text. In this and the following Notes 
I intend to go systematically through all the points in which the 
witness of contemporary English writers on these matters has been 
obscured and forgotten through notions drawn from less trust- 
worthy sources. 

Of the two great charges brought against Harold, those of 
usurpation and perjury, both can be traced up to his own time. 
Both come from the tongues and pens of contemporary Norman 
accusers. But, of the two, the charge of perjury was the one 
which was the more strongly dwelled on in the times nearest to 
his own. In Harold's own day, and for some generations after, 
the charge which told most against him was the charge of breach 
of faith, aggravated by irreverence to the relics of the saints. In 
the eyes of Harold's contemporary enemies, and in the eyes of the 
later writers who look on him from the same point of view, Harold 
is a faithless vassal, breaking his plighted faith to his liege lord. 
He is something even worse; he is one who did not shrink from 
breaking an oath of unusual solemnity, and who thereby drew on 
himself the wrath of a number of holy persons whose wonder- 
working relics he thus set at nought. But modem writers who 
take a view unfavourable to Harold commonly dwell less on 
the peijury and more on the usurpation. In their eyes Harold 
is a violator of constitutional order, who ascended the throne to 
the prejudice of the lawful heir In the one view the injured party 
is the Norman Duke; in the other it is the English jEtheling. 
The two charges, though often mixed together, are in themselves 
quite distinct. The charge of usurpation affects the right to the 
Crown; the charge of peijury does not touch it. Let Harold's 
peijury have been of the blackest kind, it could not give either 
William or Eadgar any right to the Crown which they would 
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not have had if Harold had not sworn at all. If the Crown was 
hereditary, no engagement, no breach of any engagement, between 
WilKam and Harold conld bar the indefeasible rights of the natural 
heir. If the Crown could pass by bequest, no such engagement 
could bar the right of Eadward to bequeath it to whom he would. 
If the Crown was elective, no such engagement could bar the right 
of the electors to choose whom they would. Nowhere is the 
wonderful skill of William more clearly shown than in the way 
in which he naade men forget these very obvious distinctions, 
I therefore put aside the -question of perjury from the present 
question. I have elsewhere discussed Harold’s oath at length, both 
.as it bears on the facts of the history and as it bears on the 
character of Harold. (see p. 24<i et seqq. and Appendix TJ). But 
the oath has nothing to do with the present subject. It bears only 
indirectly on the rightfulness of Harold's accession ; on the facts of 
his accession it does not bear at all. 

As to the facts of Harold's accession, the strictly Ikiglish writers 
make three distinct assertions ; 

First, That Harold was named as his successor by Eadward ; 

Secondly, That he was regularly elected King by the Witan ; 

Thirdly, That he was regularly consecrated King by Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These three assertions are made by the best English writers 
in a perfectly plain and unmistakeable way. They stand before 
us as assertions about which there can be no question, except the 
question whether they are true or false. All three are more or less 
directly traversed by Norman writers and by later writers who 
followed Norman traditions. But the contradiction is by no means 
so plain and unmistakeable as the assertion. The Norman writers 
seem a&aid of looking the facts in the face. They shroud them- 
selves in a doud of vague and declamatory phrases. They use 
language which serves to put their own colour on the story, without 
venturing directly to deny the assertions made by the English 
writers. They admit some nomination, some election, some con- 
secration ; only they attach some vague epithet, they add some 
ambiguous qualification, insinuating rather than asserting that 
there was something invalid about each of the processes. I will 
^ow go through the statements on each side in detail. 
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I take as my text the narrative of ilorence (1066), who puts 
forth our three propositions in the clearest and tersest shape. His 
account runs thus j 

*^Quo [Eadwardo] tumulato, Subregulus Haroldus, Godwini 
Ducis £lius, quern Bex ante suam decessionem regni successorem 
elegerat, a totius Anglise primatibus ad regale culmen electus, die 
eodem ah Aldredo Eboracensi ‘‘Archiepiscopo in regem est hono- 
rifice consecratus.*’ 

This passage may he looked on as a formal manifesto on the 
English side. It is the most remarkable and the most important 
of several passages of Florence (see vol. m p. 634) in which he does 
more than merely record an event, in which he evidently has other 
statements before his eye, and chooses his words so as distinctly, 
though silently, to contradict them. Though no other version of 
the facts is spoken of, yet every word is evidently weighed with 
careful reference to other versions ; every word, in short, disposes 
of some Norman calumny or other. Harold reigns according to 
the last will of Eadward that last will therefore was not in favour 
of William or of any other candidate. To express Eadward’s action 
in the matter, a word is used ("elegerat”) which is evidently 
meant to express free and deliberate choice, and to exclude any 
tales about an unwilKng nomination wrung from him in his last 
moments. Again, Harold reigns by the election of the chief men 
of all England; this excludes the stories about his seizing the 
Crown without election, or with the approbation of a few of his 
own partisans only. Lastly, Harold is crowned, on the day indeed 
of the burial of Eadward,^ but after the funeral rites are finished, 
and evidently in the same building, the new minster of Saint Peter. 
This excludes the tale of his seizing the moment when the people 
were busy with the burial of the late King in order to be crowned 
in some hasty and irregular way at Saint Paul’s or elsewhere. He 
is solemnly consecrated King ; this excludes the stories about his 
not being crowned at all, about his being crowned without any 
religious ceremony, about his putting the Crown on his own head. 
He is consecrated by Ealdred, by an Archbishop to whose right 
there was no canonical objection ; therefore not by Stigand, whom 
strict churchmen looked on as an usurper. Nothing can be plainer 
than that Florence knew all the hostile inventions and perversions, 
and that he framed his own narrative so as to contradict the 
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greatest possible number of them. In the same spirit, he goes on, 
at this point, to give that splendid panegyric on Harold's govern- 
ment which is clearly meant as an answer to Norman calumnies of 
another kind. No passage in any writer of any age was ever 
written with more scrupulous care; in none does every word 
deserve to be more attentively weighed. 

Now for the time which we have now reached the authority 
of Florence is all but the highest possible. He was a contemporary, 
in so far as he must have been bom before 1066, though he may 
not have been old enough to record the events of that year from 
personal knowledge. But he had every opportunity of hearing 
of them from eye-witnesses and actors. As a member of the church 
of Worcester, he had the special advantage of being able to hear 
the story from his own bishop Saint Wulfstan,. the chosen friend of 
King Harold. His testimony therefore, even if it stood alone, is 
of that kind which even very sceptical critics allow to be thoroughly 
trustworthy. His statement is clear, terse, and forcible, and evi- 
dently meant to set aside other statements which he thought 
untrustworthy. But this is not all. The testimony of Florence 
does not stand alone. It is confirmed by the absolutely contem- 
porary Chroniclers^ It is confirmed, as far as the form of his work 
allows, by the Biographer of Eadward. Now the Biographer was 
not only a contemporary, but, if he was not himself an eye-witness, 
he had his information from eye-witnesses, and that, not years after, 
but at the very time. The testimony of Florence again is confirmed 
by a witness more unexceptionable than all, by the earliest and most 
trustworthy witness on the Norman side, by the contemporary 
Tapestry. By one or more of these authorities Florence is borne 
out in every statement but one. He afSrms that Harold was 
consecrated by Ealdred. The Chroniclers are silent as to the 
consecrator ; the Tapestry implies — it can hardly be said directly 
to afiirm — ^that the consecrator was Stigand. On all other points 
^every jot and tittle of his story is confirmed by authorities still 
higher than his own, and on this one ppint he is not contradicted 
by the highest of all. Here is evidence of an amount and of a kind 
which the historian is lucky when he can get. 

Florence wrote with two at least of the Chronicles before him, 
those namely of Abingdon and Worcester. Their narratives he 
translated and harmonized, and, when he thought it needful, he 
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expanded them. In this case he thought a large expansion needful, 
in order to contradict the misstatements of enemies. But these 
Chronicles themselves assert, though in a less pointed and contro- 
versial form, two at least of the facts which Florence himself 
asserts. The Peterborough Chronicle, which Florence most pro- 
bably had not before him, is only less distinct and emphatic than 
Florence himself as to all three. The bequest, the election, the 
consecration, are all distinctly asserted by one or more of the 
three Chroniclers. The only assertion which rests wholly on 
the authority of Florence himself is the assertion that Ealdred 
was the consecrator. 

The two Chronicles which Florence followed distinctly assert that 
Eadward named Harold as his successor. I have already quoted 
the poetical passage in full at vol. ii. p. S36 (see also above, p. i8). 
The words which now immediately concern us are those in which 
the bequest is distinctly asserted ; Eadward “ made fast the king- 
dom to Harold the noble Earl.” Then in the prose entry which 
follows, both Chronicles assert Harold’s royal consecration ; Her 
wear^ Harold eorl eac to cynge gehalgod.” These words would cer- 
tainly not be used of anything but the regular ecclesiastical ceremony. 
These two Chroniclers however do not distinctly speak of the elec- 
tion. We may perhaps say that it was quite in character with their 
general political views to insist more on the royal bequest than on 
the popular election. (See vol. ii. pp. 12, 627.) But this was 
a point on which the democrat of Peterborough was not likely 
to hold his peace. His account of the reign of Harold is much 
shorter than those of either of the other two annalists, but his account 
of his accession is fuller and more emphatic. He is also, as usual, 
more careful than his brethren as to his dates. And his words 
have a kind of triumphant ring as if they were written down at 
the moment. The poem preserved by the Abingdon and Wor- 
cester Chroniclers shows the same feeling. It was doubtless com- 
posed soon after the death of Eadward, by a gleeman eager on 
behalf of the new King. But their prose entries, with their re- 
mark on the “little stillness” of Harold’s reign (see above, p. 46), 
could not have been made till all was over. The entry in the 
Peterborough Chronicle runs thus j 

“ On J>issum geare man halgode J>et mynster set Westmynstre on 
cyldamsesse dseg. And se cyng Eadward for^ferde on twelfta 
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maesse aefen, and liine mann bebyrgede on Twelftan maessedseg, 
innan faere niwa halgodre circean on Westmynstre. And Harold 
eorl feng to Englalandes cynerice, ma ma se cyng hit him geu^e, 
and eac men hine ^certo gecuron, and wses gebletsod to cyng on 
twelftan maBSsedseg ” 

Here we have bequest, election, and consecration as clearly set 
forth as they are by Florence himself. Earl Harold is blessed to 
King over the Kingdom of England, as the King had granted to 
him and — ^words written with delight by that patriotic pen — as 
men eke chose him thereto. 

The farther examination of the election and coronation I leave 
to future Notes. I now go on with my more immediate subject, 
namely the bequest. On this point the words of the Biographer 
should be very carefully marked, and they should be no less care- 
fully compared with the picture in the Tapestry. It is from these 
two sources that I have drawn the narrative in the text (p. 13). 
We cannot too often remember the Biographer's peculiar position. 
He was a courtier, perhaps a foreigner, writing to Eadgyth under 
the reign of William. He could not be expected to trumpet forth 
the nomination and election of Harold with all the glee of the 
Peterborough Chronicler. On the election indeed he was not in 
any case likely to be eloquent ; it is, as we have often seen, his 
invariable tendency to put the monarchical element forward on all 
occasions, just as the Peterborough writer always delights to dwell 
on the popular side of every public act. But to put even the be- 
quest forward in any prominent way did not suit either his position 
or the scheme of his work. We have seen that he nowhere directly 
mentions the fact that either Harold or William ever reigned. 
William is never mentioned, never alluded to in any intelligible 
way. The only allusion to Harold's reign is to be found in his 
mention of "reges sequivoci” (p. 426) fighting near the Humber. 
One who writes in this sort of way could not be expected to insist 
at all strongly on Eadward's nomination of Harold as his successor. 
A distinct and formal announcement that Hirold was the choice of 
Eadward was to the Peterborough Chronicler a present fact which 
he delighted to record. To Florence it was a fact of national 
history which it was important to preserve in the face of contra- 
dictory fictions. To the Biographer it was a fact which it did not 
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suit Ms scheme prominently to dwell on, while any prominent 
dwelling on it might not have been specially agreeable to his 
patroness. He therefore records the fact in a way, but he keeps 
it in the background ; he mixes up the commendation of England 
to Harold with the commendation of Eadgyth, and he tries as it 
were to hide the kingdom under the skirts of the Lady. Harold 
is, first of all, to be faithful and respectful to his sister ; the king- 
dom is given him as something quite secondary, perhaps as an 
incidental means of doing the more honour to Eadgyth. Yet the 
words after all really amount to a bequest. Eadward, in this 
narrative, enlarges on the merits of Eadgyth; he then stretches 
forth his hand to Harold, and says, ‘‘ Hanc cmn omni regno tutan- 
dam commendo.” The words alone might perhaps not strike a 
casual reader, but, when we read them by the light of the known 
facts and of the words of the oontemporaiy Chroniclers, we at once 
see their meaning. The Biographer so chose his expressions as dis- 
tinctly to imply a fact which it was not convenient for him directly 
to assert. He chose also a somewhat remarkable and a somewhat 
ambiguous word, " commendare.” As applied to Eadgyth and to 
Eadward*s Norman friends it would simply mean, “ I entrust them 
to your protection j ” but, as applied to a kingdom, the word is a 
technical word, and carries a technical meaning. As a man, like 
the “commendati homines*' of Domesday, commended himself to 
his lord, so the lord was often said to cormnend to his man the 
estate which he granted to him (see vol. i. p, 572). And com- 
mendare** is distinctly used by Bseda in the sense of naming a 
successor to a kingdom, where he says (v. 7) of Ine, “relicto regno 
et juvenioribus commendatoP So, at an earlier time, Trajan is 
made to say (Spartianus, Hadrian, 4) to Neratius Prisons, “ Com- 
mendo tibi provincias, si quid mihi fatale contigerit,” One can 
hardly doubt that the word was chosen on purpose. Eadward 
doubtless used, as I have ventured to make him in the text, 
some form of words, which the Biographer, even in slurring 
over the matter, expressed by the technical term commendare,” 
and which the Chroniclers expressed by the words geu’Se ” — most 
likely the actual word used, if Eadward spoke English — and be- 
faeste Jjset rice.” The case, under the circumstances, seems very 
plain, and what follows makes it plainer still. Eadward, having 
commended to Harold his wife and his kingdom, goes on to make 
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to him a series of requests (see p. 1 3) which imply that his own royal 
authority will, on his death, pass to Harold. They are requests 
which could be made only to a future King, or to one who was 
about to be clothed with the authority of a King. They would 
indeed be equally in place if addressed to a Kegent. According to 
modem ideas, we should probably have expected the last wishes of 
Eadward to be that the young Eadgar should reign, but that Harold 
should govern. But such an arrangement was not in accordance 
with the customs of the time. A regency seems never to have 
been thought of ; not a word in any of our authorities leads us to 
believe that such a scheme entered the head of any man. The 
words then, if not addressed to a future Eegent, must be addressed 
to a future King. In short, I have no doubt that the Biographer, 
the highest authority for Eadward^s personal acts, who had his 
information directly from persons who were present by Eadward^s 
death-bed (see above, p. 576), meant to imply that Eadward made a 
death-bed recommendation in favour of Harold. But I believe also 
that, partly through his own rhetorical turn, partly through the 
circumstances under which he wrote, he chose to wrap up his tale 
in a certain degree of obscurity of language. 

With the Biographer before us, we better understand the Tapestry. 
Each explains the other ; the two agree in the smallest points of 
detail. The Biographer describes four persons as being in imme- 
diate attendance on the King, and he gives us their names. They 
are the Lady Eadgyth, Archbishop Stigand, Earl Harold, and 
Eobert the Staller. These four exactly answer to the four in the 
Tapestry. Of the two laymen no one can doubt that the one who 
is personally attending on the King is the court-officer, the Staller 
Eobert. The other, who stands by the bed-side opposite to the 
Archbishop, is of course the Earl of the West-Saxons. To him, 
and to no one else, the King is stretching forth his hand. The 
action thus wrought in the stitch-work is actually recorded in the 
life (see p. 13). And from the Life we know with what object 
Eadward then stretched forth his hand to Harold. It was not 
"simply to bid him farewell;’’ still less was it "to bid him to 
respect his oath to William” (see Blanche, Journal of British 
ArchsBological Association, June 1867, p. 146). It was to com- 
mend to him his wife and his kingdom ; it was to make his last 
requests to the future King on behalf of his personal fnends. 
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Such is the plain result of a comparison between the Tapestry 
and the Life. I do not think that any one who makes the com- 
parison minutely will attach much importance to the sceptical re- 
marks of Mr. Planch^ in the article to which I have just referred. 
But those who, with Mr. Planchd, do not take in the difference 
between contemporary and secondary authorities, may, instead of 
the Life, use the account in .^thelred of Eievaux (X Scriptt. 
400), who (or rather his guide Osbert) clearly copied from the 
Life. 

Another smaller point may be noticed, namely the arrangement 
of the scenes in the Tapestry. It has been remarked by Mr. 
Planch^ and others that, at this point, the order of time is forsaken ; 
the burial of Eadward is placed before his deathbed and death. On 
this Dr. Bruce (p. 7S) says, very truly; The seeming inconsistency 
is very easily explained. A new subject is now entered upon, and 
that subject is the right of succession. One important element in it is 
the grant of the King.” The designer of the Tapestry puts in close 
and pointed neighbourhood the last speech of Eadward, the death 
of Eadward, the offering of the Crown to Harold, the actual coro- 
nation. In this sort of picture-writing it would have disturbed 
the thread of the story if the burial of Eadward had been put in 
its right place, between the offering of the Grown and the coro- 
nation. The meaning of the order which is followed is plainly 
this ; “ Eadward left the Crown to Harold ; he died ; the Crown, 
according to his wishes, was offered to Harold; Harold was 
formally crowned.” It is hard to find any other explanation for 
the otherwise strange displacement of the funeral. 

Explaining then, as we most ffiirly may, one contemporary wit- 
ness by another, explaining the Tapestry by the Life and the Life 
by the Chronicles, we get a most distinct agreement of our best 
authorities in favour of the position that Eadward's dying recom- 
mendation was made in favour of Harold. Some may perhaps 
be surprised to find the fact so distinctly set forth in the N’orman 
Tapestry. But we shall soon see that all the earliest and best 
Norman writers fiilly admit the fact of the recommendation. What 
they do is to try to explain away its force as they best may. 
Stitch-work had so far the advantage over pen and ink that it was 
well nigh obliged to keep itself to facts, or at least to choose 
between facts and positive lies. The needle was a bad instrument 
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for surmises and insinuations, and it is only once or twice in the 
story that it attempts them. 

I now go on to the chain of later writers who repeat the contem- 
porary English statement. They of course add nothing to its direct 
authority; still it is important and interesting to trace the ex- 
istence of the two opposite traditions, side ,hy side^ Simeon of 
Durham (X Scriptt. 193), Balph of Diss (479), Eoger of Howden 
(i. 108, ed. W. Stubbs), Thomas Stubbs (X Scriptt. 1702), and 
the Ely historian (ii. 43, 44), all copy the words of Florence with 
regard to Harold’s accession, and most of them go on to copy his 
panegyric on EEarold’s government. The account given by Peter 
of Langtoft is worth notice. He makes (i. 374 of the new edition, 
i. 53 of Eobert of Brunne’s English version published by Hearne) 
Eadward settle the Crown on William in the days of the first 
Harold, immediately after the murder of JElfred (see vol. ii. p. 300). 
Afterwards (i. 390, i. 61) he changed his mind, he forgot his pro- 
mise to William, and settled the Crown on the JEtheling Eadward. 
So now on his death-bed, he again forgets both William and, I 
suppose, also forgets Eadward’s son Eadgar.- He now makes a 
settlement in favour of Harold, for nobody reminded him of the 
Duke’s claim (L 398) ; 

** CoTintes et ’baronns devaunt ly appelayt, 

A Harald fiz Godewyn buu regne devisayt, 

Le duk de NTormeudye uhlyez avayt, 

Bu covenaimt k’il ly fist aul ly meatyvayt.’* 

The English translator was a little puzzled at this, and thus sets 
forth his difficulty (i, 65) ; 

** pe barons before bim kald, and said unto pam alle, 

' Tille Harald, Godwyn sonne, J)e r^e wille best falle.’ 

Me mervailes of my boke, I trowe, be wrote not right 
J)at be forgate Wiliam of forward pa,t him bight.” 

He then goes on to moralize out of Eadward’s speech (see above, 
p, 10), which is not given in Peter of Langtoft. Ealph Higden 
(284), after his manner, copies Florence, but copies other accounts 
as well. 

To go back a good many generations, Eadmer (g) states the fact 
of the bequest in his own words ; In hrevi post haec obiit Edwardus, 
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Juxta quod ille ante mortem statuerat, in regnum ei successit 
Haroldus.” He is followed by Walter of Hemingburgb (i. 8 ) in 
nearly the same words. Bromton (95?) gives a most strange and 
confused account, made up from all manner of <][uarters, but in 
which the words of Eadmer are still imbedded. He says that some 
of the English wished to elect Eadgar ; Sed quia puer erat, et 
tanto oneri minus idoneus, Haraldus Comes, fllius supradicti God- 
win!, viribus et genere fretus, contra sacramentum quod Willielmo 
Duel I^ormannisB prsestiterat, iregni diadema sinistro omine illico 
invasit, et sic peijurus Sancto Edwardo successit, juxta quod idem 
Edwardus, ut quidam aiunt, ante mortem suam statuerat.’* He 
goes on to say that this bequest of Eadward was made non ob- 
stante” two earlier bequests to William; he then mentions the 
alternative statements that Harold crowned himself and that he 
was crowned by Ealdred, and ends with Florence’s panegyric in 
a shortened form. 

The writer whom we caH Bromton was Ihus, it is plain, fairly 
puzzled among contradictory accounts. The compiler of the 
Waverley Annals found himself in yet greater straits. The early 
part of his history is formed by the process of translating the 
Peterborough Chronicle, and sticking in bits, partly from other 
writers, chiefly from Henry of Huntingdon, partly out of his 
own head. This process is indeed the same as that by which the 
early parts of most annals are put together. But the odd thing is 
that this annalist should have chosen as his chief authorities two 
writers who, at this point, are so specially hard to reconcile as the 
Peterborough Chronicler and Henry of Huntingdon. This indeed 
puts him in difficulties. He translates the important sentence in 
the Chronicle fairly enough, but in the midst of it he sticks in an 
epithet of abuse from Henry of Huntingdon. This process gives 
us the following statement (188 ed. Luard). Eadward is buried; 
*‘Eodem die Consul Haraldus, consul peijurus, sicut Rex ei 
concesserat, et etiam populi elections, [swa swa se cyng hit him 
geu^e, and eac men hine fserto gecuron] sacratus est in regem.” 
Somehow or other this did not seem satisfactory; so he states 
William’s three causes of offence out of Henry of Huntingdon 
(see p. 283), and then goes back to give another account of Harold’s 
accession ; “ Mortuo itaque Edwardo, ut supra diximus, Rege 
Anglorum pacifleo, Haraldus, peijurus fllius Godwini potentissimi 
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eonsulis, invasit regnum Anglorum et diadema in peijurio; qui 
regnavit uno anno, et non pleno, quia proprifi injustitiS regnum, 
quod injuste surripuit, Deo nolente, perdidit.” Here is a cha- 
racteristic contrast between the clear statement of facts translated 
from the contemporary writer and the vague reviling and moralizing 
which seems to have been a necessary offering to the orthodoxy of 
the compiler’s own time- 

We will now turn to the writers on the other side. William of 
Poitiers, in his actual narrative of Harold’s accession (p. 121 Giles), 
evades the subject of Eadward’s bequest ; we get only the vague 
talk about ‘‘occupavit” and the like. But in two later passages 
he distinctly shows that he knew that a bequest of Eadward was 
asserted by Harold and his advocates. In his account of the 
messages sent between William and Harold before the battle (129), 
he makes Harold admit an earlier bequest in favour of William, 
but he describes him as going on to argue that this earlier bequest 
was cancelled by a later bequest in favour of himself. The pas- 
sage is a remarkable one ; 

^^Meminit quidem [Heraldus] quod Rex Edwardus te [Willelmum] 
Anglici regni haeredem fore pridem decreverit, et quod ipse in 
Normannid de hdc successione securitatem tibi firmaverit. Novit 
autem jure suum esse regnum idem, ejusdem regis, domini sui, 
dono in extremis illius sibi concessum. Etenim ab eo tempore, 
quo beatus Augustinus in hanc venit regionem, communem gentis 
hujus fuisse consuetudinem, donationem quam in ultimo fine suo 
quis fecerit, earn ratam haberi.” 

The historical value of these accounts of messages and answers 
I shall discuss in another NTote (see Appendix KK). The value of 
the passage for my present purpose is twofold. It shows that the 
Normans were thoroughly aware of the fact of Eadward’s recom- 
mendation of Harold, It shows also that the fact was one which 
they found it hard to get over. For, in the answer which William 
is made to give to Harold’s words just quoted, though he has much 
to say in the way of setting forth his own claim, he has nothing to 
say in answer to Harold’s fact or to the legal argument founded 
on it. 

The other passage is to be found in the wild invective which 
William of Poitiers (139) pours forth over the grave of Harold; 
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“ Arguunt extrema tua quam recte sublimatus fiieris Ethomdi dono 
in i2mus finer This is a perfectly incidental -witness. It seems to 
imply some such story as those -which I shall presently quote from 
Orderic and Wace. 

William of Jumihges (-rii. 31) slurs over the fricts both of the 
bequest and of the election. They are lost in the usual vague talk 
about “regnum invasit.” William of Malmesbury, in one of those 
remarkable passages in which he compares two statements together 
(ii. 228), allows that the English version of the story asserted a 
bequest in favour of Harold. Harold, he tells us in the usual 
style, “extortd a principibus fide, arripuit diadema.” He then 
adds, quamvis Angli dicant a Rege concessum.*' He then argues 
^ pnon against the English statement firom the imaginary ill-will 
of Eadward towards Harold; Quod tamen magis benevolently 
quam judicio allegari existimo, ut illi hsereditatem transfunderet 
suam cujus semper suspectam habuerat potentiam.” The expression 
** benevolently ” is of importance, as showing that, in William of 
Malmesbury’s time, English affection still clave to Harold’s memory, 
in spite of all Norman calumnies. Indeed William himself, 
in that spirit of fairness which often pierces through all his pre- 
judices, goes on to say; "quamvis, ut non celetur veritas, pro 
persony quam gerebat, regnum prudently et fortitudine gubemaret 
si le^time suscepisset.” 

As usual, the further we get from the time the more our in- 
formants know about the matter, the more new particulars they 
have to tell us. There is nothing in any of our three Williams to 
imply any death-bed nomination of the Norman Duke or to shut 
out a death-bed nomination of the English Earl. The latter is 
allowed to be at least the English version of the facts. There is 
nothing in any of the three to imply that the succession of William 
was so much as discussed by the bedside of Eadward. The case 
is the reverse of the case with regard to the oath of Harold and 
the earlier promise to William. There the Norman writers assert 
a fact which the English -writers do not venture to deny. Here 
the English writers assert a fact which the contemporary Norman 
writers do not venture to deny. But, as we get further away from 
the time, we come, first to ingenious explanations of the fact, and 
lastly to express denials of it. 

Thus Orderic (492 B) admits the fact of the bequest to Harold, 
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but be bas a highly elaborate way of accounting for it. He connects 
it with the story of Harold’s oath and of bis engagement to marry 
William’s daughter. Harold comes back to Eadward and tells him 
that William has made over to him bis right to the Kingdom of 
England as the dowry of bis daughter. Eadward wonders at 
such an arrangement, but be believes the story, and decrees the 
succession accordingly. The words are as follows, 

Begem Eduardum, qui morbo ingravescente jam morti proxi- 
mus erat, circumvenit [Heraldus], eique transfretationis sues et 
profectionis in Normanniam ac legationis seiiem rettulit. Deinde 
fraudulentis assertionibus adjecit quod Willelrajus Normannise sibi 
filiam suam in conjugium dederit, et totius Anglici regni jus, 
utpote genero suo, concessit. Quod audiens eegrotus princeps 
miratus est, tamen credidit, et concessit quod vafer tyrannus com- 
mentatus est.” 

It must be this story of Orderic which formed the groundwork 
of the strange tale which we find in the French Life of Eadward. 
The subject is mentioned twice. Eadward, in the early days of 
the Christmas Gemdt, before his final iUness begins (3615-3634), 
calls Harold, and asks him what he means to do about the King- 
dom (*‘ Du regne queus tis purposi”). It must be remembered 
that this immediately follows the legend (see vol. ii. p. 509) ac- 
cording to which Eadward’s days were already numbered. Harold 
says that the Crown belongs to William, that he has sworn to 
William’s succession, that he has no intention of interfering with 
it or of setting up any claim of his own, unless William should give 
him the Cbrown along with his daughter. 


XJnc ne me viat en curage 
D’aver vostre heritage ; 

Li dues WiUame de Normendie, 
Ki droit i a e en mei se fie 
L’avra, si cum il yus plest. 


Jure Tai, e il seur en est ; 
Ouvenant e leut4 tendrai, 

Yers vus ne trespasserai ; 

Au regne n^ai ne deim ne dreit. 
Si of sa jSUe nd me otreit.’ 


Harold then swears, and the other chief men swear with him. 
It will be seen that, in this account, the usual story of the oath is 
taken for granted, though it is nowhere directly told in the French 
Life» And Eadward’s promise to William seems also to be taken 
for granted ; at any rate William is said to have a right, and it is 
not said in what that right consists. But there is no mention of 
any death-bed bequest to William, Harold, or anybody else. 
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The subject is again brought in later in the story (3893-3922), 
when Eadward is on his death-bed. It is Harold who volunteers 
a second mention of the matter. He says of his own free will that 
he has sworn not to disturb the succession to the Crown. The 
words put into his mouth are in some respects clearer and in 
some respects darker than the former passage. The succession 
belongs to William, both by Eadward’s earlier grant grants 
Favez an due Wiilame ”), and also by right of blood. But the right 
of blood is strangely enough (see Mr. Luard’s Preface, p. xix.) 
made to belong to William’s daughter rather than to William him- 
self. This cannot refer to the descent of William’s children from 
iElfred (see p. 81, and vol. ii. p. 301), because the right is dis- 
tinctly said to come through Emma, The title of Queen, given to 
William’s daughter, whether given to her as William's daughter or 
as Harold’s possible wife, is also very strange. The words are, 

“ Droit a par Emme ta mere 
La reine ki sa fUe ere.*’ 

Still, if William does not make over the Crown to his daughter, the 
right belongs to William himself, and that right Harold will in no 
way disturb. Still he seems to imply that he has a fair hope that 
William will give him his daughter, and that he may reign in her 
right. 

Si a sa iiJle ne le dune, De espuser la ai en purpos ; 

Droiz est k’ll eit la curune ; A la pucele afiance, 

Ear jo si vus dire le os, E au due sui aUiano4.” 

(w. 390lr-*39i2*) 

To this King Eadward answers not a word, but Archbishop Stigand 
takes up his parable in a somewhat unexpected way. He warns 
Hiarold that, if he does not keep to this covenant, neither he, to 
whose oflGice it belongs to perform the rite — ^it is expressly called a 
sacrament — ^nor any other prelate of the kingdom will ever give 
him the royal unction, nor will any “ man of our commons ” — the 
expression is a very singular one— put the Grown on his head, 

“ Pur moi le di, a ki apent Eli fus face la enunedun ; 

A fere ceu seint sacrement N’ert humme de nostre commune, 

UST ert prelat en la regiun Ki vus mette en chef curune.” 

According to this view, BEarold had a fair chance of a Crown matri- 
monial, and his chief fault lay in not marrying William’s daughter, 
VOL. III. Q q 
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a view whicli leads us into questions which I shall consider in .later 
Notes. One is half tempted to ask whether some notion of the 
same kind was not floating in the mind of the writer of Draco 
Normannicus (i. 12S9) when he says of William, 

Angligeniim regnum proprium fore dicit, et arnds 
Hunc sibi vel 'fbatis quserit habere thronum.” 

Wace (Eoman de Eou, 10872-T0970) fully admits the fact of a 
bequest, though perhaps an unwilling one, or rather he makes 
Eadward leave it to the nation to decide between William and 
Harold. In his account Eadward is at the point of death, and is 
very anxious that William should succeed him. 

Mult li fust vel se il p 4 ust, 

Ke GuiUeaJbne sun regne 4 ust.’’ 

Harold gets together his kinsfolk and friends and whomsoever he 
thought good, and they go into the chamber of the sick man. An 
Englishman, whose name is not given, but who speaks by Harold’s 
instructions (*‘si com Herout out comand^”), makes a long speech, 
setting forth the merits of Eadward’s government, and also how 
he has no son or daughter or other natural heir. 

« Yidz boem es ja, pose as vescu, Ki por tei poisse remaneir, 

E si n'as nul eu&nt 4 u ; Ei xios gait ^ ki nos maintienge, 

Filz u fiHe ne nul altre eiri E par lignage Rei devienge.” 

(w. 10899-10904.) 

But a King they must have ; there can be no peace in the land 
without one, and they have no way of getting a King but through 
him. 

'' Ear sans Rei paiz n’averon, 

Ne Rei n’arou se par tei non.” 

(vv. 10909-10910.) 

He prays Eadward then, while he still lives, to give them a King, who 
will be able to work peace and justice in the land. The speaker 
gradually comes nearer to the point. Eadward’s best friends are 
there ; they have come together to ask a prayer of him, a prayer 
which, if he fails to grant, holy as his life has been, he will never 
see the face of God. There is something comforting in these words, 
something which one fancies that Wace must have learned from 
English tradition. They are words worthy of Savonarola by the 
death-bed of Lorenzo. It is pleasant to hear, by the bed-side of 
Eadward, the doctrine that to obey is better than sacrifice, that a 
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man’s first business is to do Ms duty in that state of life to which it 
shall please God to call him, and that no amount of ceremonial 
piety will avail a King who does not make the welfare of his king- 
dom his first thought. 

“ Bien es, bien as fet, bien feras, Trestuit te sunt venu pr^er, 

Deus as servi h Deus auras. E tu lor deiz bien otreJo:, 

Oi est li mielx de tes pais, 9^ poise nos ke jh. t’en vas, 

Tut li mielx de tes amis ; Se por 90 non ke Deus auras.^’ 

(vY. 10919-10926.) 

The prayer thus solemnly urged is that Eadward will agree to the 
unanimous wish of the nation and give them Harold for their King. 
As the speaker uttered the name of Harold, every Englishman in 
the room cried aloud that he had well spoken, and that, without 
Harold to her King, the land could have no peace. 

“ Ci tuit te viegnent bui requerre Par la chambre ont Engleiz crie 

Ke Heraut seit Rei de la terre ; Ke bien parlout h bien diseit, 

Ne te savom mielx cunseillier, E H Reis creire le debveit * 

Ne tu ne poz mielx espleitier. Sire, dient-il, se tu nel’ faiz, 

Dez ke oil out Heraut nomd, Jb en noz vies n'aron paiz.*’ 

(w. 10927-10936 ) 

The King hesitates ; he sits up in his bed, and reminds the Eng- 
lish lords that he had promised his Crown to the Duke of the 
Normans, and that some of themselves had sworn to that settle- 
ment. Harold then himself steps forward ; 6e seems to use the 
same argument which is put into his mouth by William of Poitiers 
(see p. 590), namely the force of the last will and testament to 
revoke all former wills. 

** Done dist Heraut, ki fu en piez ; E ke vostre terre seit meie ; 

* Ki ke VOS, sire, fet aiez, Jo ne quier ne maiz vostre dreit, 

Otreiez mei ke 30 Rei seie, Ja mar plus por mei en fereit.’ ” 

(vv. 10945-10950.) 

The King then says that Harold shall have the Crown Heraut, 
dist li Eeis, tu Tauras”) ; but he knows that he will die for it. 
He knows the Duke and his barons and all the folk that will 
come at his bidding ; God alone can guard Harold against them. 
Harold is ready to run the risk ; he fears neither Norman nor any- 
body else. Eadward then turns himself, and says — ^whether of his 
free will or no the poet will not warrant — ^that the English may 
choose either Harold or William as they will. 

Qq2 
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** Dime se tnma H Beis^ si dist^ Ore fEicent Engleis Due u Eei^ 

Ne sai se par been cuer le fist : Herault u altre, jo Totrei.” 

(w. 10961-10964.) 

Such, a licence was the same as a nomination of Harold. The 
poet calls it making Harold his heir, and he seems to excuse the 
act on the ground that the land must have some King, and that 
William was not at hand. Eadward therefore let his barons have 
their own will. 

** Issi a fet Heraut sun eir Begne sanz rei estre ne puet. 

Quant Willame ne pout avoir. A sez barunz a graant4 
Bei k regne aveir estuet, K’il en facent br volent4.” 

(vv. 10965-10970.) 

This account does, as most of his accounts do, high honour to the 
honest and enquiring spirit of Master Wace. When he wrote, 
calumny was a hundred years old ; yet he is throughout far less 
influenced by it than party writers at the time, who had better 
means than he of learning the exact truth. Here is no reviling of 
Harold, no gross misrepresentation of facts. In opposition to the 
talk of William of Poitiers, and even to that of Orderic, Wace 
clearly understands and honestly sets forth how thoroughly Harold 
had the heart of England on his side. The story is well conceived 
and well told, and it is quite possible that it may rest to some 
extent on trustworthy tradition. Yet a certain amount of mis- 
conception runs through Wace’s story. He implies throughout that 
Eadward's own wishes were still in favour of William, and he adds 
the common Norman misstatement that the settlement in favour 
of William was confirmed by the Witan or, at any rate, by some of 
the chief Earls. 

One or two smaller points may be noticed. The speaker in Wace 
mentions Eadward^s lack of children as a misfortune to himself and 
his country, but not at all as the unavoidable result of a religious 
vow. Again, both he and the writer of the French Life evidently 
look on female succession as something possible. Eadward, says 
the speaker, has neither son nor daughter, as if a daughter could 
not impossibly have succeeded. According to the French Bio- 
grapher, men' deemed it not unlikely that William would deal 
with England as Philip the Second did with the Low Countries, 
that he would make the whole kingdom over to his daughter and 
her husband. He indeed almost seems, though his language is 
very strange and dark, to acknowledge some right by blood in 
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William’s daughter which was not to be found in William him- 
self. This notion of passing crowns by the spindle-side was 
strange to Englishmen, and to Formans also, in the eleventh 
century. The nearest approach to it is WillLam’s own half-claim, 
not exactly as heir, but as next of kin through Emma. But, at the 
courts of the Henries, no doctrine could be more orthodox and ac- 
ceptable. Henry the First actually did something very like what is 
here spoken of as likely to be done by his father. He endeavoured 
to settle, though not indeed in his lifetime, his whole dominion on 
his daughter. When both Wace and the French Biographer wrote, 
the descendants of that daughter, by niale descent mere Counts of 
Anjou — more truly (see p. i8o) mere Counts of the Gatinois — 
but scions through her both of Eolf and of AElfred, reigned over 
England, reigned over or claimed Normandy, as their inheritance 
by female succession. The Angevin Kings had no dislike to be 
complimented on their descent from the old royal stock of England. 
jEthelred of Eievaux (Gen. Eegg. X Scriptt. 3.50), tracing by the 
spindle-side only, addresses Henry the Second as the son of Matilda, 
the daughter of Matilda, the daughter of Margaret, the daughter of 
Eadmund, and so on — Normans and Angevins being kept out of 
sight— -to AElfred, Cerdic, Woden, and Adam. The vision of Ead- 
ward, as explained by -fflthelred and others (see above, p. 576), 
implies the unlawfulness of the rule of BEarold and both Williams, 
and gives Henry the First only a Crown matrimonial, which he hands 
on to the grandson of Eadgyth-Matilda. On all this dSthelred, an 
English flatterer of Henry the Second, would naturally dwell. The 
French Biographer, writing to Henry the Third, would find the 
same general doctrine acceptable. Still the conception of William, 
as the founder of the existing dynasty, held too firm a possession of 
men’s minds for his pretensions to be openly denied. The direct 
assertion of the tights of Eadgar belongs to a later stage still, to 
which we shall come presently. As for Wace, he was a Norman 
bom, and was not likely to dwell by choice on any of these points. 
As a subject of Henry the Second, he was bound to admit female 
succession both for England and for Normandy, but he had no 
special temptation to enlarge on it. 

A stifi more wonderfiil view of the Crown matrimonial is to 
be found in Gervase of Tilbury (Otia Imperialia, ii. 20, ap. 
Iieibnitz, Scriptt. Eer. Brunsw. i. 945 ) } but I keep the passage 
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for later quotation, as it is altogether the most amazing account on 
record of the whole matter between William and Harold. 

From honest Wace it is unpleasant to turn to the author of 
the Brevis Belatio (Giles, 4). In his version Harold, during 
Eadward’s illness, asks him for a grant of the Crown, The King, 
mindful of his promise to William, refuses it,^ This however he 
mentions only as a report. 

" Dicunt autem quidam tunc quod Heraldus, quasi oblitus sacra- 
mentorum quse Willelmo oomiti in Hormannid fecerat, antequam 
Rex Edwardus obiret, ad eum pervenit, eumque rogavit ut ei 
coronam regni Anglise concederet. Quo audito, Rex Edwardus, 
non immemor quod Willelmo comiti Hormannorum, cognato suo, 
regnum Anglise jamdudum concessisset, respondit Heraldo nullo 
modo hoc se posse facere, quia Willelmum comitem Normannorum 
idem haeredem fecerat.” 

Lastly, the Hyde writer (p. 290) goes one step further, and 
makes Eadward bequeath the Crown to William by his last will ; 
regnum moriens Willelmo comiti consobrino suo reliquit.” 

Among the Northern writers the only one who has anything 
to say about the bequest is Snorro. It could hardly be looked for 
in Saxo (203), who makes Harold murder Eadward. Adam of 
Bremen (iii. gi) has only Norman-sounding talk about ‘‘ sceptrum 
iuvasit.” Harold’s one Norwegian admirer, whom I shall have to 
quote again, the Biographer of Olaf Tryggvesson, speaks of his 
election by the people, but has nothing to say about any bequest by 
the King. But Snorro knew more about the matter than almost 
anybody else. His account (Laing, iii. 77; Johnstone, 192) is 
short, but remarkable. It must be remembered that it is coU' 
nected with Snorro's notion about Harold being the youngest 
son of Godwins and the personal favourite of Eadward, and with 
his notion that Tostig was still in England and seeking the 
kingdom by fair means. Just before Eadward’s last moments, 
Harold and a few other men are by him. Harold leans over the 
King ; then he turns to his companions, and calls them to witness 
that the King has given him the kingdom of England pi. laut 
Haralldr ysir konung oc msellti ; * pyi skirskota ec imdir alia ydor, 
at konungrinn gaf mer nii konungddminn, oc allt riki i Eng- 
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landi'”). The same day a meeting is held to choose a King ; 
Harold appears with his witnesses and claims the Crown by virtue 
of Eadward’s dying bequest. The issue is that he is chosen King 
(“ pann sama dag var ]>ar hdfdingia-stefna, var pd rsett um konungs- 
tekio, let pd Haralldr bera fram vitni sin pm, er J ^tvardr Konungr 
gaf hbnom rfkit d deyianda degi; lauk sva ])eirri stefiio, at Haralldr 
var til konungs tekinn ”). It will be seen that, though there is 
some colouring here, there is no gross misrepresentation of fact. 
Snorro writes in the interest of Tostig, not in the interest of 
William. Of a bequest to William, of an oath of homage from 
Harold to William, he knows nothing. With him (Laing, iii. 94 ; 
Johnstone, 216) William's claim is derived wholly from his kindred 
to Eadward, his wrath being embittered by Harold’s breach of his 
promise to marry his daughter. 

I think then that there is no fact in history better attested 
than the fact of Eadward’s dying recommendation in favour of 
Harold. The best informed contemporary writers assert it. The 
most carefiil and judicious compilers of later days, from Florence 
and Simeon onwards, accept their statement. The hostile con- 
temporary writers never distinctly deny the fact. They either slur 
the matter over, or wrap it up in vague and declamatory words, or 
else admit the fact, while they explain and colour it after their own 
fashion. The fact then I hold to be undoubted, Whatever con- 
stitutional influence the King of the English had in the appoint- 
ment of his successor, that influence was exercised on behalf of 
Harold. But we must beware of attaching any undue importance 
to Eadward’s nomination. It was of real constitutional value, but 
it was not everything. It was, after all, a mere recommendation to 
the Witan, and Harold’s real title to the Crown was that the 
Witan accepted that recommendation. Writers who, either at the 
time or afterwards, did not fully understand the English Constitu- 
tion, were apt to lay too much stress on the bequest to either 
candidate. Men who wrote either in times or in countries where 
the idea of elective kingship was not familiar, did not understand 
that the kingship of England was simply the highest oflice in the 
land, an ofGlce which the people gave and which the people could 
take away. To them a kingdom seemed like a private estate, 
which, in ordinary cases, would pass according to the laws of sue- 
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cession, and which, in case of the failure of heirs, the owner could 
bequeath or even sell. These notions of succeeding to kingdoms, 
and of bequeathing and selling kingdoms like private estates, gra- 
dually took root, and many of the dynastic wars of the later middle 
age arose out of bequests or purchases of this kind. How foreign 
they were to the ideas of Englishmen in the eleventh century I need 
not again set forth. The main value of the proofs which I have 
collected is as an a^gummtum'ad hommem against William and the 
supporters of his claims. Against them the argument is perfect. 
Whatever right William might have by virtue of an earlier bequest 
was taken away by the later bequest in favour of Harold. Ead- 
ward then made Harold his successor as far as he could constitu- 
tionally make any one his successor ; but this nomination was only 
a very small part of Harold’s right. The far more important 
examination of the evidence on the great question of Harold’s 
election by the Witan of all England will form the subject of my 
next Note. 


NOTE Di p. 20. 

The Election op Haeoli). 

The passage of Florence which I took as my text in my last 
Note will serve as my text in the present Note also. Harold was, 
according to that passage, “a totius Anglim primatibus ad regale 
culmen electus.” According to the Peterborough Chronicle he took 
the kingdom, not only as the King granted it to him, but as men 
chose him thereto swa swa se cyng hit him geu^e, and eac man 
him \mfio geeuron'*). That this means a regular election by the 
Witan there can be no reasonable doubt. The Peterborough 
Chronicler, writing at the moment, without any thought of possible 
controversies, used the vague word “men.” Expressions of the 
like sort are not uncommon to express the action of a Gemdt. 
Florence, writing when calumny was rife, and wishing to answer 
all misstatements of every kind, uses the most emphatic words that 
he could find. Harold was chosen “ a totius Anglise primatibus.” 
He was chosen then, and did not simply seize the Crown by force 
or fraud. He was chosen, not by some small or packed assembly. 
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but by the chief men of the land. And he was chosen, not by this 
or that shire or earldom, but by the chief men of the whole land. 
However small might be the number of Northumbrians actually 
present in the Assembly, Northumberland was constitutionally 
bound by their vote, no less than Wessex and East-Anglia. All 
this is implied in the weighty and carefully chosen words of 
Florence. Harold was elected by the only power which had a 
right to dispose of the Crown, by that great Council of the Nation 
which made and repealed laws, which laid on and took off taxes, 
which declared war and made peace, which elected and deposed 
Earls, Bishops, and Kings. Such is the undoubted meaning of the 
words of the two highest of all the authorities which mention the 
matter. That the Abingdon and Worcester Chroniclers, while they 
assert the bequest and the coronation, are silent about the election, 
is in no way wonderful. They do not at any time take that 
pleasure in putting forth the popular side of our constitution which 
was clearly felt by Florence, and by the Peterborough writer still 
more keenly. The Peterborough Chronicler wrote at the moment 
in the fulness of his heart ; Florence wrote as a grave and judicial 
- harmonizer many years later. Both tell the same story. 

These two authorities are to my mind quite enough fc establish 
the fact of Harold’s legal and regular election ; still I will go on, 
as before, to trace out such secondary evidence as we have in its 
favour, before we see what is said on the other side. 

The Biographer, who fopaed so important a part of our evidence 
for establishing the bequest of Eadward, now fails us altogether. 
As I have before said, he does not directly record any event after 
Eadward’s death. 

The Tapestry (pi 7) contains a scene, of which I have made 
much use in the text (p. 21), in which the Crown is offered to 
Harold by two persons. This scene is highly important. It is 
of itself an answer to all the vague Norman talk about Harold 
seizing the Crown by fraud or force — ^all the declamation about 
"invasit,” “ arripuit,” and the like. The Crown is offered to Harold 
very quietly, and he is evidently represented as still doubting 
whether to take it or no. The scene too is put (see p. 587) in 
a position which is evidently meant to connect it with Eadward’s 
death-bed bequest. But in this scene in the Tapestry, though 
there is nothing to shut out, there is nothing to assert any formal 
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election. The Cro\vn is evidently brought from the chamber of 
the dead King, and the story would run just as well if it were 
brought simply in obedience to his dying orders, without reference 
to the choice of any one else. One can easily understand that, 
without the least intention to falsify the story, the designers of 
the Tapestry, just like the Abingdon and Worcester Chroniclers, 
might not feel specially called upon to dwell on the actual election, 
a scene, one may add, which it would be by no means easy to 
represent in worsted work. But, interpreting one authority by 
another, we have a full right too look on the scene in the Tapestry 
as the result of the election spoken of by the Peterborough 
Chronicler and by Florence. The crown was offered to Harold ; 
that fact is represented in the Tapestry. Our other authorities 
enable us to add that it was offered to Harold in pursuance of a 
vote of the Witan. 

The election of Harold being thus admitted, the question follows, 
Was that election absolutely unanimous ? Were any votes given, 
any speeches made, any feelers thrown out, on behalf of William, 
Eadgar, or any other possible candidate 1 It is quite possible that 
such was the case, but the contemporary writers who mention the 
election do not go minutely enough into details to prove anything 
either way. Something like a candidature on the part both of 
William and of Eadgar is implied by several later writers, but not 
in terms which make us feel very positive about it. In any case 
Harold must have had a triumphant m^rity. 

It is not so easy to put together a cixtena of later writers in 
favour of Harold's election as it is to do so in favour of Eadward’s 
recommendation on his behalf. Two or three hundred years after 
the time, the idea of bequest was more familiar than the idea 
of election. We have indeed the string of writers, beginning with 
Simeon, who copy the whole passage from Florence in full. But 
we have no independent witnesses to the tradition of the election 
answering to Eadmer and Walter of Hemingburgh, who assert 
the bequest in words of their own, not borrowed from Florence 
(p. 588). The entry in the Waverley Annals I have already 
quoted (p. §89). There the first entry, translated from the Peter- 
borough Chronicle, asserts the election in the strongest terms, but 
it is immediately qualified by the strange Normannizing passage 
which follows. We should remember also that such an expression 
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as tliat of Eadmer, who simply says that Harold “succeeded 
according to Eadward*s will,” though it does not assert the 
election, yet in no way excludes it. And the use of a word like 
“ successit ” is of itself important, in the teeth of words like 
“ invasit ” and “ arripuit,” which we shall presently come to. 

It was, as we might have expected, in Harold's own college 
at Waltham that the tradition of the popular election of its 
great founder lasted longest. There, down into the thirteenth 
century, it was still a thing to be remembered and gloried in. 
And, what we might have been less prepared for, it comes out very 
strongly in at least one Scandinavian writer. 

Of the two Waltham books, the Be Inventione (c. 20) asserts 
the election in the strongest terms ; 

“ Post obitum itaque sanctissimi Eegis, Comes Haroldus unmimi 
omnium consensu in Regem eligitur, quia non erat eo prudentior in 
terr^, armis strenuus magis, legum terrse sagacior, in omni genere 
probitatis cultior, ita ut huic electioni non possent contradicere, 
qui eum summo odio persequuti fuissent usque ad tempora ilia, 
quoniam tanto open adeo insignem in omnibus non genuerit 
Anglia.” 

I do not quite understand the last part of the passage, which 
is perhaps purposely obscure. It may mean that Eadwine and 
Morkere consented to the election ; when we remember what 
the writer had said about “Normanni et Gallici” in c. 14 (see vol. 
ii. p. 39), we may perhaps rather think that the allusion is to 
the Norman favourites. At any rate an unanimous election is 
asserted as strongly as words can put it. 

The romantic biographer of Harold may be fairly quoted on such 
a matter as this, because he carries on the local tradition which 
we jfind in* the writer Be Inventione. He twice mentions the 
accession of his hero. The first time it is spoken of merely in 
general terms (Chron. Ang. Norm. ii. 167); “XJbique fere terra- 
rum celebri sermone vulgatum est quemadmodum, Edwardo sanc- 
tissimo ad cceleste translate, in regno terreno successerit Haroldus.” 
The second passage (ii. 187, 188) is very remarkable, whether 
anybody chooses to believe the story or not. The writer asserts 
an unanimous election of Harold, and that under very singular 
circumstances. He records Harold’s oath, and argues at great 
length that it was an oath which ought not to be kept. He then 
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says that, as soon as Harold came back from Normandy, he laid 
the case before the Witan, who declared the oath not binding, and 
with one consent elected him King. This would almost seem to 
be during Eadward’s lifetime ; at least the heading of the Chapter 
(manifestly corrupt) contains these words, “Domino favente et 
faveto [sic] convivente Edwardo ipsum regndsse afdrmant.” This 
I do not profess to explain, unless the writer supposed some 
settlement in Harold’s favour to have been made during Eadward’s 
lifetime (cf. vol. ii. p. 421 et seqq.). The actual passage in the 
text runs as follows ; 

“ Haroldus . . . suis demum redditus, quid pertulerit, quid egerit, 
cunctis palam exponit. Exponentem ut audit, universitas in M 
excandescit, initam mediante Sacramento pactionem improbat, ne 
observeretur vehementer reelamat. ‘Absit,’ inquiunt, ‘absit ut 
serviamus Normannis. Absit ut fastis Normannici jugo barbarico 
nobilitatis Anglicse urbana libertas nullatenus substematur,’ Quid 
multa ? 

Gonclamant omnes, sedet bs&c seuteutia cunctiB. 

Posthabitoque juramenti, quod nullum esse credebatur, periculo, 
Haroldus demum unanimi omnium consensu sublimatur in regem.” 

I do not rely on this as history, though possibly the statement is 
not to be cast aside without thought. The main value of the 
passage is to show how strong and enduring the local tradition 
was. This account, asserting Harold’s popular election in the 
strongest terms, is not very many years older than the French Life 
of Eadward. 

Later still, we have Peter of Langtoft (i. 398) distinctly assert- 
ing both the fact and the lawfulness of Harold’s election ; 

^'Apr^s la mort Eduuarde, Harald est elu 
Bay par la commune, la corotme ad resceu ; 

En drayture et ley leans eet'il teuu.” 

Again Eobert of Brunne (i. 66) is puzzled, and adds a comment of 
his own; 

"After Saynt Edward, Harald Kyng ]?ei cbes, 
porgh conseile of Jam alle, and he >e schdld les 
Bight and in lawe, ]>e barons held bi-m trewe. 

JSfeverles JiUfahhed drought us sorowe oLh 

Bo the Scottish writer Fordun (v. 1 1), oddly enough, after quoting 
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the bit about '‘arripuit diadema” with some modifications, and 
while fiercely bitter against Harold and against the breach of 
hereditary right implied in his election, still distinctly makes his 
election a national act ; 

“Apud populum vero, quum, in suam propriam confusionem, 
atque regni cunctorum indigenarum sempitemum opprobrium et 
scandalum, non secundum justitiam legis, sed cordis afiectum 
sequentes, supra se virum erigunt, omnis regnandi juris ex- 
pertem, Haroldum, filium Godwini, filii Edrici [see vol. i. p. 
47 g], quorum non fama sed infamia yariis notatur in scriptis^ 
ineptum illud membrum in regem sibi loco recti capitis statuentes/' 

Of the two Scandinavian writers of whom I have here to speak, 
I have already quoted the passage from Snorro (see above, p. 599)* 
He distinctly asserts an election, though he says that the election was 
brought about through an alleged will of Eadward, on which he seems 
inclined to throw some doubt. The other Northern writer is the 
Biographer of Olaf Tryggvesson, whom I have already quoted 
(vol. ii. p. 540) as the only writer who seems anxious to canonize 
Harold. He says distinctly (2*63) that after Eadward, Harold 
the son of Godwins, whom some call a saint, took the kingdom by 
the will of all the folk in the land"' (‘‘Eptir Jatvard kong toe 
riki, af vild alz landfolksins, Haraldur Gudina son, er sumir 
kalian helgan vera ”). I shall have to quote this writer again at 
another stage. 

I now turn to the writers who are more or less decidedly hostile 
to Harold. These sometimes deny the fact of the election, some- 
times they wrap up the fact, just as they do the fact of Eadward’s 
recommendation, in vague and declamatory phrases. I will quote 
first the purely Norman writers, and then those who represent a 
certain mixture of Norman and English traditions. 

First comes William of Poitiers (Giles, p. 121), who denies that 
there was any election at all ; 

“ Verus namque rumor insperato venit, Anglicam terram Eege 
Edwardo orbatam esse, et ejus coront Heraldum ornatum. Wee 
smtinuit vesambs Anglus, quid electio publica statiberet conmlere/ 
sed in die lugubri, quo optimus ille humatus est, quum gens 
nmversa plangeret, perjurus regium solium cum plausu ocevpavit, 
quibusdam iniquis faventibus. Ordinatus est non sanetd con- 
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seoratione Stigando, justo zelo Apostolic! et anatibemate ministerio 
sacerdotum privati.” 

William of Jumi^ges (vii. 31) is shorter and still vaguer, but, when 
he complains that Harold beguiled away the whole English nation 
from their allegiance to Duke William, he admits that Harold had 
the hearts of the nation with him, and does in effect imply the 
election. His words are, 

“Cujus [Edwardi] regnum Heraldus cmtimm vmadt^ ex fideli- 
tate pejeratus, quam juraverat Duci. Ad quern Dux protinus 
legates direxit, hortans ut ab h^c insani^ resipisceret, et fidem 
quam juramento spoponderat condign^ subjectione servaret. At 
Die non solum hoc audire contempsit, verum omnem Anglorum 
gentem ab Dio infideliter avertit.” 

Orderic (492 C), who, higher up in the same page (see vol. ii. 
p. 539), showed some signs of generous feeling towards Harold, 
becomes at this point more savage against him than anybody 
else. He affirms, in apparent contradiction to “William of Jumieges, 
that Harold’s accession was against the will of a large part of the 
English nation. This I believe to be a confused account of the 
temporary refusal of Northumberland to acknowledge Harold. 
Orderic mentions Eadward’s death and burial, and then goes on \ 
Tunc Heraldus, ipso tumulationis die, dum plebs in exsequiis 
dilecti Begis adhuo maderet fletibus, a solo Stigando Archiepiscopo 
(quern Bomanus Papa suspepderat a divinis off ciis pro quibusdam 
criminibus) mie oommuni consensu aliorum Frcesul/um et Comitvm 
^ocervmque aonsecratuBf furtim prcmpuit diadematis et pwrpw^ce 
deeus. Audientes autem [Anglic I presume] temerariam im,vasionem 
quam Heraldus fecerat, irati sunt ; et potentiorum nonnulli fortiter 
obsistere parati a subjectione ejus omnino abstinuerunt. Alii vero, 
nescientes qualiter tyrannidem ejus, quae jam super eos nimis 
excreverat, evaderent, et e contra considerantes quod nec Dlum 
dejicere, nec alium Begem, ipso regnante, ad utilitatem regni 
Bubstituere valerent colla ejus, jugo submiserunt, viresque facinori 
quod inchoaverat auxerunt. Mox ipse regnum, quod nequiter 
invaserat, horrendis sceleribus maculavit.’* 

To these we may add, as speaking in the same spirit, the Verdun 
Chronicle of Abbot Hugh (Labbd, i. 194) ; 

'‘Etuuardus ^nglorum Bex obiit, qui, quia sine filiis fuit, con- 
sanguineum suum WDlelmum Normannorum Oomitem post se 
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regnare institmt. Sed Heroldus, contra sacramentnin quod Willelmo 
fecerat, regnum invasit.” 

So Hugh of Floury (Pertz, ix. 389) ; ‘‘Rex Anglorum Eduardus, 
quum non haberet filium, adoptaverat presfatum Willelmum et 
Buum ei reliquerat regnum. Quo defuncto quidam comes Anglo- 
rum Hairaldus ilium sibi prseripuerat.” 

Adam of Bremen (iii. 51), writing from a Northern point of 
view, looks on Tostig as a competitor for the Crown with Harold ; 
“ Post mortem sanctissimi regis Anglorum Eduardi, contendentibus 
pro illo regno principibus, Haroldus quidam Anglorum dux, vir 
maleficus, sceptrum invasit. Quod dum sibi frater ejus, nomine 
Tosti, ereptum audiret,*' etc. 

Of the poetical writers, Wace (1097J) speaks of a coronation 
and of homage received by Harold. He says nothing of election ; 
but, as usual, there is nothing in him of the brutal violence so 
common in the other Norman writers ; 

Dez ke li Reis Ewart fu morz, Hakes al Due a*en volt parler, 

Heraut ki ert manant h forz Homages prist h f^diez 

Se fist ^aoindre h coroner ; Des plus riches b des ainz nez.’* 

Benoit (36636) is characteristically much fiercer; he distinctly 
denies both all election and aU ecclesiastical consecration, and mixes 
up the supposed wrongs of Tostig with those of William ; 

** Heraut, de coveitise espris, Eissi, seaz nule autre devise, 

Senz autre conseil qui’n fust pris, Parjur, fans, pleias de coveitise^ 

Saisi le reigne demands ; Se fist coroner & grant tort • 

Paijurez e fibus se fist reis Por e'en fu puis destruit e mort. 

Eissi, senz ioele unction He tint envers le due fiance 

E senz cele sacration He estate ne covenance, 

Qu’en deit fidre k rei saintement De son frere ne li sovint ; 

Le jor de son coronement. Eissi out le reaume e tint.” 

We now come to the other class of writers, those who wrote 
in England under more or less of Norman influence, and who 
contrast remarkably with those who, like Simeon and Roger of 
Howden, are content to follow Florence, First comes William 
of Malmesbury, who gives two accounts in different parts of his 
work. The former passage (ii. 228) I have already quoted (see 
above, p, 591). At a later stage (iii. 238) he comes back again 
to the subject and gives quite a different account. The English 
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were divided between Harold, William, and Eadgar; but it is now 
neither Harold nor William, but Eadgar, in whose favour Eadward 
had made his final bequest. Notwithstanding this bequest, not- 
withstanding a real diversity of sentiment among themselves, all 
give Harold an outward support, and he obtains the Crown. This 
is veiy vague and obscure. It may possibly mean that Harold was 
elected by a large majority, though some votes were given for other 
candidates. The words are, 

“ Rex Edwardus fato functus fuerat. Anglia dubio favore nuta- 
bat, cui se rectori committeret incerta, an Haroldo an Willelmo 
an Edgaro 3 nam et ilium, pro genere proximum regno, proceribus 
Rex commendaverat, tacito scilicet mentis judicio, sed prono in 
clementiam animo. Quare, ut prsedixi, Angli diversis votis fere- 
bantur, quamvis palam cwncti hona Ha/roldo imprecarentwr : et ille 
quidem, diademate fastigiatus, nihil de pactis inter se et Willelmum 
cogitabat." 

This passage of William of Malmesbury is our first distinct 
mention of the rights of Eadgar. It is the first hint of a doctrine 
the partizans of which were, as time went on, largely to increase. 
According to this account, Eadward’s wishes were in favour of 
Eadgar, and his wishes were supported by a party among the Witan. 
This is the first setting forth of Eadgar as an actual candidate; 
but there is a passage of Orderic (598 A), in which he seems to 
think it necessary to explain why William came to the Crown 
rather than any one of the English royal family ; Guillelmus Dux 
Normaunorum, dejicimte stirpe Eegis Edgari qucs idonea esset ad 
tenen&um sceptrum regcde, cum multis millibus armatorum ad 
Anglos transfi:etavit, et in campo Senlac invasorem regni Albionis 
Heraldum hello peremit.” Here we clearly see the first glimmer- 
ing of the new view, which gets a little plainer in William of 
Malmesbury, and much plainer in those who came after him. 
William’s two accounts became stock passages, which were copied 
by the inferioi’ writers who followed him, just as Florence’s descrip- 
tion was copied by Simeon and other more judicious compilers. 
For instance, William’s description is taken as the groundwork 
of that given by Roger of Wendover (i. 513), which however is 
well worthy of notice. The hereditary right of Eadgar is now 
put much more prominently forward than it was a hundred years 
earlier ; 
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‘‘Defuncto, ut prseclictnm est, Eadwardo, Angioruni Rege sane- 
tissimo, fiuctuabant proceres regni, quern sibi regem prseficerent et 
reetorem. Quidam enim "Willelmo Normannorum Duci, quidam 
Comiti Haroldo filio Godwini, alii autem favebant Eadgaro filio 
Eadwardi. Eadmundus vero Latus-Ferreum, Eex naturoMs de 
stirjpe Regum^ genuit Eadwardum, Eadwardus Eadgarum, mi de 
jure regnvm dd>d>atwr Anglorum, Sed Haroldus, vir callidus et 
astutus, intelligens quia ‘nocuit semper differre paratis,’ in die 
Epipbanise, qu^ Rex Eadwardus sepultua est, extort^ fide a ma- 
joribus, capiti proprio imposuit diadema.” 

This account of Roger of Wendover is followed in nearly the 
same words by Matthew Paris (2 ed. Wats), and in the Historia 
Anglorum (i. 6), where he says, regnum usurpavit, diadema sibi 
sine auctoritate ecclesiastica imponendo/' It is followed too in the 
Winchester Histoiy by Thomas Rudborne (Ang. Sacr. i. 241), who 
makes some most singular comments which I shall consider in 
another Note, It implies more distinctly than William of Malmes- 
bury does that the Duke was supported by a party — ^whether of 
native Englishmen or not — ^who had influence in England. But 
the rights of William are now much less dwelt on than the rights 
of Eadgar, Indeed there is another version, which leaves out 
William altogether, and dwells wholly on the rights of Eadgar. The 
nation, or a part of it, was in favour of the -^theling, but Harold, 
by his wealth, his popularity, his vigour and energy, by some means 
of some sort, good or bad, contrived to supplant him. We first find 
this view where we should hardly have looked for it, namely in 
Henry of Huntingdon (M. H, B, 761 D), whom we elsewhere see 
(vol. i, p. 301) firmly believing in the hereditary rights of William. 
His account is very short, but it has become, like those of Florence 
and William of Malmesbury, one of the stock passages for later 
writers to copy. The West Minster is hallowed, Eadward dies and 
is buried; then 

^‘Quidam Anglorum Eadgar Atheling promovere volebant in 
regem. Haraldus vero, viribus et genere fretus, regni diadema 
invasit.” 

This is followed in one of the alternative accounts in Bromton 
and R. Higden (see above, pp, 588, 589), but they add a very 
sound reason why Eadgar was passed by, namely “ quia puer erat, 
et tanto oneri minus idoneus.” The means of Harold's influence is 
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described in different words by different copyists, but the fullest is 
that into which it swells in Knighton (2339). He had Higden 
before him, and Higden gave, as an alternative statement, Florence's 
account of the recommendation of Eadward and the election of 
Harold. “ Tradit tamen Marianus,” says Higden (284), after giving 
the other account, “ quod Bex Edwardus ante obitum suum dedg~ 
naverit Haraldum regem futurum, quern proceres mox in regem 
erexerunt The unlucky use of the doubtful word “ designaverit ” 
instead of Florence's "elegerat” led Knighton astray, and he turned 
the recommendation into a prophecy. He kept however the dis- 
tinct statement of the election by the “ proceres,” but mixed it up 
with the usual talk about “occupavit” and with the mention of 
Eadgar, out of Henry of Huntingdon. The result is worth giving 
in full; 

^^Tradunt quidam quod Bex Edwardus, ante obitum suum, 
Haroldum jprcediacit futurum regem post se, quern proceres mox 
in regem erexerunt. Mox Haroldus regnum occupavit, quod per 
novem menses circiter tenuit Quidam enim Edgarum Adelyng, 
filium Edwardi filii Edmundi Ferrei Lateris, regem constituere 
moliebantur, sed quia puer erat tanto regimini inidoneus et in 
burs^ minus refertus, Haraldus comes, cui erat mens astutior, 
crumena fecundior, et miles copiosior et pompis gloriosior, sinistro 
omine regnum occupavit.” 

This is a good specimen of the way in which later compilers 
put together those accounts which we often see quoted in modern 
books as if they were of equal authority with the Chronicles. It 
is amusing to see how Eadw8u:d's recommendation of Harold, the 
best political act of his life, is changed, through the stages of 
“elegerat,” ^‘designaverit,” "prsedixit,” into an exercise of the 
prophetic powers of the saint. Still it is some comfort to see, 
standing forth in the midst of all this, the bit of true history which 
is set forth in the words, “ quern proceres in regem erexerunt.” 

I have gone on uninterruptedly through the Latin writers, but I 
must now go back some generations to quote the very curious 
account given by Bobert of Gloucester (i. 354 Hearne). He is all 
loyalty towards the dEtheling, and all admiration towards those 
who supported his cause. 

** Harald ]7ys false erl, J>o Seynt Edwarde dede lay, 

Hym snlue he let crouny kyng >iilke sulue day. 
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Palslyche , vor Sejut Edward so wd to tmste, 

Jjat he bytot h^ Engelond, J)at he ^ well waste 
To Wyllanmies byof ])e bastard, due of Normandy e. 

Ac hym sulf he made kyng myd such trecherye. 

Ac Ipe gode iryw men of 'pe lend wolde able ymade hyng 
pe Jcimde eyr, pe ^onge chyld, Edgar Apelyng 
Wo so were nesrt kyng bykunde, me dupe]? hym Abdyng. 
fervor me clupede hym so, vor bykunde he was next k;^. 

Ac Hardd made hys wey b;^ore, as myd suykedom, 

Myd 5yfty^ and myd vayre byheste, and avong fe kynedom. 

So pat eomme hym chose alout, and somme hem hulde stylle, 

And so£&:ede as hii noe^t ne my^te al oferes wylle. 

So fat Harald was kyngf to worn fe hele fe k^edom. 

And Seynt Edwardes sy^te by h^ to sof e come. 

Vor po bygan fe wow vorst, as me myjte yse, 

fat ssolde, as Seynt Edward seyde, ly f re kynges day be.** 

Loyalty to Eadgar and the orthodox interpretation of Eadward^s 
vision of course go together. 

Lastly, one step only remains to be taken, namely to make the 
oath and perjury of Harold a sin not against William but against 
Eadgar. We get the first glimmering of this in a Flemish writer 
of the twelfth century, Hariulf, the author of the Chronicon Cen- 
tulense or Chronicle of Saint Riquier in the second volume of 
D’Achery^s Spicilegium. He died in 1143. account (p. 34g) 
is as follows ; 

“Postquam autem mortuus est Hex Ethguardus, Herioldus 
quidam Comes regnum sibi accepit contra fas, et contra fidem 
sacrament! quod prsedicto Eegi juraverat, spondens quod prpnepoti 
ipsius Regis, nomine Elfgaro, regnum cederet absque ullo impe- 
dimento. At quum regni potestate et fascibus injuste uteretur, 
ecepwteo Bthguardi ^prone^ote Elfgaro, summus et super omnia 
potens Deus, in cujus jussu constant regna terrarum, et qui donat 
ei cui vult, signo mirabili e coelo ostenso, destinavit Guillelmum 
Ducem Normannorum Anglorum Regem fieri ; et quia veraciter Dei 
nutu idipsum Guillelmus appetebat rei prosperitate probatum est.” 

We may mark here, First, That Harold is supposed, as indeed he 
is in the story of his oath to William, to have some kind of power 
of disposing of the Crown or influencing its disposal. Secondly, 
That no earthly right is recognized in William ; he is expressly 
called to the kingdom by a sign from heaven in the shape of the 
comet. 
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But it was reserved for an English writer of the fifteenth century 
finally to put the notions of Hariulf — wherever Hariulf found them 
-*-into shape, and that into a shape exactly suiting the English 
politics of the fifteenth century, Famous J ohn Hardyng, living so 
Jong after the time, naturally knew things which had not been 
revealed to those who lived earlier. He devotes two stanzas of his 
Chronicle to the matter (p. 232 ed, Ellis). Eadward's miracles have 
just been spoken of j then 

Sone after that he dyed and went to blysse ; 

But i^te he toade Duke Herdd proteotoure 
Of his cousyne, to governe and to wysse, 

Edgar Athelyng, full yonge a governoure. 

Whom he ordeyned to be his successoure, 

As very heyre to Edmonde Ironesyde ; 

But this Heroide then set all that asyde, 

* # * * 

Heroide by strength then crowned was for kynge, 

Eorswome that was upon the euangelystes 
For to crowne Edgar Athelynge, 

And hym protecte and defende in all wyse 
Unto his age;, that none the realm suppiyse^ 

57m wets hk of whiche he ivas/orswore^ 

All yf ho made Edgar an earle therefore,” 

Protectors were much more familiar in the days of John Hardyng 
than they were in the days of Florence and the Chroniclers. 
Here too is a special revelation, that the oath broken by Harold 
was an oath to Eadgar, and not an oath to William. We here get 
the history of the eleventh century as it was convenient to read it 
in the days of Richard of Tork and of Edward the Fourth. The 
<‘very heir^' is wrongfully kept out by usurpers, the strictest 
doctrine of legitimacy only is to be acknowledged, and the rights 
of William, so sacred in the eyes of William of Poitiers and Henry 
of Huntingdon, are now (234) expressly denied. William came 

** In trone royall to have the monarchye. 

By his concLuest and his victoiyo, 

Withoute tytl© of ryght to hym discente. 

But ondy of his tcyumphaH entente,” 

Lastly, I suppose that I ought at least to mention the words in 
which Harold’s accession is recorded in the Brut y Tywysogion, 
1066. In the English translation the entry stands thus; ^'That 
Harold who, at first earl, through cruelty after the death of King 
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Edward unduly acquired the sovereignty of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, was despoiled of his kingdom and life by William the Bastard, 
duke of Normandy, though previously vauntingly victorious. And 
that William defended the kingdom of England in a great battle, 
with an invincible hand, and his most noble army.^’ I am sorry 
that my ignorance of Welsh hinders me from judging of the accu- 
racy of the translation of the words in Italics, which certainly have 
a strange sound. The whole passage is an expansion of the 
corresponding passage in the Annalcs Cambrise, in which there is 
nothing answering to them. 

I have thus traced out the various statements with regard to the 
question of Harold's election. That it was a perfectly regular act 
is asserted by two of our highest original authorities, and their 
naiTative is in no way inconsistent with the narratives of those 
original authorities who do not directly mention the fact. The 
statement of the Peterborough Chronicler and of Florence was ac- 
cepted, as preferable to the counter-statements, by some of the best 
and most careful compilers of the next age. Even the Scandi- 
navian writers and Harold's own local panegyrists at Waltham 
are at least witnesses to a tradition. Simeon, Eoger of Howden, 
and Ralph of Diss are something more. They deliberately pre- 
ferred Florence's statement to any other, at a time when other 
statements were much more acceptable to the reigning powers. As 
the idea of elective kingship gradually died out, the tradition of 
Harold's regular election would seem stranger and stranger, so 
that for a later writer to accept it I’eally implied a certain amount 
of critical and independent judgement. On the other hand we have, 
first the fact that the highest Norman authority of all, the Tapestry, 
though it does not directly assert the election, is quite consistent 
with that version, while it is quite inconsistent with the legend of 
Hitrold seizing the Crown by force or fraud. Moreover the wit- 
nesses against Harold, from the very beginning, do not agree among 
themselves. Some say that there was no public election; Harold, 
they tell us, seized the Crown by a conspiracy with a few men, and 
reigned against the will of the nation. Others complain that Harold 
beguiled away the whole English people from their allegiance to 
the lawful heir. All wrap up their story in vague and declamatory 
phrases, which may mean anything or nothing, and 'which contrast 
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forcibly with the distinct and clear statement of Florence. Then, 
as we get a little further away from the time, all kinds of new 
ideas come in. « Each writer, from Heniy of Huntingdon to John 
Hardyng, tells the story according to the political theories of his 
own age and his own party. When the notion of hereditary right 
was gaining strength, when a family sat on the throne who had 
other claims than those of the first Norman conquerors, the sup- 
posed rights of William began to drop out of sight. From the 
twelfth century onwards, we hear more and more of Eadgar, less 
and less of William, till at last, in the fifteenth century, we are 
pointedly told that it was not William but Eadgar to whom the 
false oath of Harold was taken. Thus the true tradition of Harold^s 
election had to struggle with greater difficulties in each generation, 
as to each generation the ancient notion of popular election of 
Kings became less and less familiar. The Peterborough Chronicler 
alone, in the joy of his heart, recorded the election of the hero whom 
he loved at the moment when it happened. Every other writer, 
from Florence onwards, who asserted Harold's lawful election, as- 
serted it in the teeth of prevalent prejudices and prevalent mis- 
statements. From the contemporary entry in the Chronicle to the 
one true jewel half hidden in the dung-heap of Knighton, the 
evidence in favour of Harold's election forms a chain of evidence 
of the very highest kind, all the higher because every statement 
after the first is made in the teeth of statements on the other side. 

Is then the conventional talk about Harold’s accession, the talk 
about “occupavit,” ^Mnvasit,” ‘^arripuit,” and the like, mere inven- 
tion, mere wanton slander 1 Or is it founded, as both legend and 
calumny generally are foimded, on some truth misrepresented or 
misconceived? I think that in this case also the legend has a 
certain groundwork of truth. The origin of this kind of talk is 
probably to be found in the extreme haste with which the burial 
of Eadward, the election and the coronation of Harold, were got 
through. There was indeed nothing illegal or unprecedented in 
the matter. The first election of Eadward himself had been made, 
just like the election of Harold, before the burial of the King 
whose death had caused the vacancy. And, had Eadward been on 
the spot> he might perhaps have been crowned, as well as elected, 
with as great haste as Harold was. And the hurried election • of 
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Harold was far more regular than the hurried election of 
Eadward. It does not appear that, when Harthacnut died, any 
regular meeting of the Witan was actually in session. The first 
election of Eadward must have been made only by the citizens of 
London and such of the other Witan as could be got together at 
the moment. But the death of Eadward took place during the 
Christmas feast, so that Harold's election was made by the ordi- 
nary Midwinter Gem6t. The thing then was done lawfully and 
regularly ; still it was done with a haste which might well seem 
strange, and it is not wonderful that men in other lands, prejudiced 
against Harold, prejudiced against England, ignorant of the laws 
of England, should look on the matter in the worst possible light. 
On William and his friends the news came like a thunder-clap. 
They heard in the same breath that Eadward was dead and that 
Harold was consecrated King. Eadward was King on the morning 
of Thursday; before the evening of Friday, Eadward was in his 
gi’ave, and Harold was King, full King, King crowned and anointed. 
All William's schemes were defeated, as far as it rested with the 
peaceful action of the people of England to defeat them. Hot a 
moment had been allowed him to press his claims. The thing was 
done, and the sword only could undo it. It was no wonder then 
if, in Norman eyes, the haste of Harold's accession seemed strange, 
indecent, altogether wicked. That it was thoroughly good ac- 
cording to English law was a point about which William of Poitiers 
and his fellows neither knew nor cared anything. They naturally 
vented their wrath in talk about “ invasit " and " arripuit." As 
usual, declamatory expressions got substance. Harold was rhetori- 
cally said to have “ seized " the Crown ; thence came a story that 
he physically seized it with his own hands. The burial and the 
coronation were done on the same day; thence came a story that 
Harold seized the time of Eadward's burial for a sham election 
and coronation. Lastly, the temporary refusal of Northumber- 
land to acknowledge Harold, of which I shall have to speak a few 
pages on, no doubt grew into the account .in Orderic, copied by 
some later writers, about a large part of the nation standing aloof 
from Harold, or being actually hostile to him. 

In these two Notes I have traced out the way in which writers 
of later times spoke of the events of the eleventh centui'y according 
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to the political ideas of their own time, how their estimate of the 
events which set Harold on the throne was coloured by ideas which 
in Harold’s time had not come into the head of any man. It may 
be well to point out how the same kind of change of view took 
place with regard to the event in continental history which most 
nearly answers to it. The change from the House of Chlodwig to 
the House of Pippin was lasting, while the change from the House 
of Cerdic to the House of Godwine was but for a moment. Men 
therefore in after times felt themselves bound to justify what was 
done by the Franks, while they did not feel themselves bound to 
justify what was done by the English. But the election of Pippin 
was in after times defended on grounds which were certainly not 
thought of at the time, just as the men of the thirteenth century 
found out that Harold and William were alike usurpers. Waitz 
(Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, iii 68) has collected various pas- 
sages bearing on this change of feeling. Childeric was mad or an 
idiot (“ vesanus,” “insensatus”), and such like; Pippin accepted the 
crown unwillingly; he was, like the Angevins, connected with tho 
old stock by female descent ; the act was done, not only with the 
Pope’s approval, but by the Pope’s order. All these are attempts, 
according to later ideas, to explain and excuse an act which, when 
it was done, needed no excuse or explanation, 

I have now dealt with two of the three points touching Harold’s 
accession, namely, the recommendation of Eadward in his favour, 
and his actual election by the Witan. The third point which 
remains is the coronation. It is impossible wholly to disentangle 
the evidence hearing on the coronation from the evidence bearing 
on the election, so that some of the references belonging to the 
subject of the coronation have been unavoidably forestalled. There 
remains however more than one point to be formally discussed 
in another Note* 

NOTE E. p. 41. 

The Coronation of Harold* 

There are three points for discussion with regard to the Coro- 
nation of Harold ; 

First, Was Harold duly consecrated with the usual ecclesiastical 
rites ? 
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Second, Who was the officiating Prelate at the ceremony ? 

Thiid, What was the place of the ceremony ? 

The evidence on the first point is as decisive as evidence can he. 
The ecclesiastical consecration of Harold is asserted by all the three 
Chroniclers. Abingdon and WTorcester, with small verbal differ- 
ences, both say, " Her wear^ Harold eorl eac to cynge gehailgody 
Peterborough uses another word and gives us the date ; ‘‘ Harold 
eorl . . . wses gehletsod to cynge on twelffcan maesse dseg.*’ Plo- 
rence, in the passage which I have throughout taken as my text, 
states the same fact, and adds the name of the consecrator. Harold 
was “ab Aldredo archiepiscopo Eboracensi honorifice consecratus.” 
I therefore have not hesitated to describe Harold in the text as 
consecrated by Ealdred, according to the form of consecration then 
in use in the English Church. 

The writers whom I have already quoted as following the ac- 
count of Florence with regard to the recommendation and the 
election, naturally follow him also with regard to the coronation. 
The coronation is also mentioned as an alternative statement by 
those writers who mention the recommendation and election as 
alternative statements. It is somewhat curious that Knighton, 
whose account is the most confused of all, seems (X Scriptt. 2339) 
to have no doubt about the coronation; “Nunc Haraldus ab 
Aldredo Eboracensi archiepiscopo consecratus est.^' This is the 
one position which he leaves without alternative or self-contra- 
diction. The coronation is of course also asserted by the writer 
De Inventione (c. 20); ^‘Eex igitur consecratus a Stigaudo Dcro- 
bemensi archiprsesule.” According to his Norwegian admirer 
(263), Harold was consecrated King and anointed {smeared) with 
holy chrism ; “Hann var vigdr kongr oc smurdr helgum chrisma.’’ 
Snorro also (Johnstone, 192 ; Laing, iii. 77) asserts that he was 
duly consecrated, and that on his consecration all the chiefs and 
people of the land submitted to him (“ Haralldr var til konungs 
tekinn, oc vigdr konungs-vigslo inn xiii f P^ls-kirkio. Gengo )>a 
allir hyfdingiar til handa honom, oc allt folk 

The Norman writers nearest to the time do not deny an ecclesi- 
astical consecration. Only they affirm that the officiating prelate 
was Stigand. “ Ordinatus est non sanct^ consecratione Stigandi,*' 
says William of Poitiers (121 Giles); so Orderic in the passage 
already quoted (see above, p. 606), who even goes further, and says 
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that the ceremony was performed by Stigand without the consent 
of the other prelates and nobles. In a later passage (873 0 ), where 
the subject is rather dragged in, he says that Stigand ^^Haraldum 
profanavit, dum in regem benedicere debuit,” which last word 
might be taken as an admission. William of Jumibges (see above, 
p, 606) slurs over the whole matter with the words "regnum 
invasit.” The Tapestry distinctly represents an ecclesiastical con- 
secration, but the Prelate standing by the King on his throne is 
significantly marked " Stigant Archieps.” 

It is only when we get further from the time that we find any 
distinct denial of an ecclesiastical consecration of some sort. Wace, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 607), is colourless. Benoit, in the 
passage already quoted (ib.), distinctly denies any ecclesiastical 
consecration. So does the author of the French Life; he first 
asserts (4079-4081) that Harold caused himself to be elected and 
crowned, because no one dared oppose him ; 

** H se fist de muz eslire 
E cunmer ; kar cuntredire 
NTd osa nuls.” 


He presently goes on to say, more at length, that the coronation 
was done hastily by laymen without any ecclesiastical rite ; 


** De la Tephanie fa la feste, 
Ourime mise sur sa teste ; 

E lendemem ke rois Aedward 
Huruit, ke mut U fd vis tard, 


De seculers e lai gent, 

Par oigoil sud^ement, 

Sanz sacrement de seint iglise, 
Eu curunez e sanz servise.” 

(w. 4095-4102.) 


The story that Harold put the Crown on his own head probably 
comes from an expression of William of Halmesbury, in the former 
of his two accounts (ii. 228 ; see above, p. 591), “extort^ a prin- 
cipibus fide, diadema arripuit.'' For this Roger of Wendover (see 
above, p. 609) substitutes the words ‘‘extortfi fide a majoribus, 
capiti proprio imposuit diadema.” In this he is followed, as we 
have seen, by Matthew Paris and Thomas Rudbome, but the latter 
adds an explanation which I must presently examine more at 
length. The Hyde writer too tells us (290), ‘^regnum Anglorum 
. . . usurpavit, regiumque diadema sibi imposuit.” So the author 
of the Annales Regum Angliae (in the Rishanger volume, p. 427); 
^^Haroldus filius Godwyni die sexto Januarii seipsum apud West- 
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monasterium coronavit.” The same words occur in Bromton 
(958) as an alternative. The Ramsey historian also (c. 120, p. 461) 
speaks to the same effect ; “ Haraldus . , . diademate regni sese 
temere insignivit/ 

In all these writers the feeling against Harold is manifest, with 
the seeming exception of Thomas Rudborne. He first of all, as 
I have said, tells the story in words borrowed from Roger of 
Wendover, including the self-coronation of Harold, and his descrip- 
tion as vir callidus et astutus.” But, as he gets on, he gradually 
softens. He is sorry that Harold was guilty of perjury (Ang. Sac. 
i. 242), because, if he had not been so, he would most likely have 
defeated William (“ utinam Haroldus non perjurus fuisset, et dis- 
ciplinam Aristotelis quam dedit Alexandro Magno sequutus fuisset ; 
forte Dei auxilio et non dubium, ut aliquibus videtur, vicisset 
Willelmum ”). He then goes on to explain how it came to pass that 
Harold was never anointed, and why he put the Crown on his own 
head (“Iste Haroldus, quamvis semetipsum propriis manibus coronfis- 
set, numquam tamen Rex inunctus erat”). Harold had scruples about 
being crowned by Stigand, on account of his pluralities (“noluit 
enim inungi a Stigando Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, quia injuste 
duos pontificatus, viz. Cantuariensem et Wyntoniensem, detinuit”). 
He wished to be anointed by Ealdred, but that Primate was very 
sick at the time. Hiarold therefore put off his unction till Ealdred’ s 
recovery (“distulit enim recipere regiam inunctionem quousque 
Aldredus Eboracensis archiepiscopus sanitati restitueretur, gravi 
enim inj&rmitate pro tunc detinebatur ”), Unluckily Ealdred 
never recovered during Harold's reign, and Harold therefore 
went without unction altogether (“ Archiprsesul vero Eboracensis 
Aldredus an infirmitate minime convaluit usque ad mortem seu 
occisionem Haroldi”). The statement of Elorence and his fol- 
lowers or, as Rudborne says, of Ralph of Diss and some others 
(“quod autem Radulphus de Dyseto Londoniensis Decanus et 
quidam alii scribunt ”), that Harold was consecrated by Ealdred, 
he explains as meaning that Ealdred simply consented to his 
consecration, not that he consecrated him in person (“hoc intel- 
ligendum est quia Aldredus archiepiscopus sic consensit consecra- 
tioni, non quod egit seu dedit munus consecrationis in actu"). 
How Ealdred could be said to consent to a consecration which 
never took place is not very clear. For all this Rudborne refers 
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to “Auctor de Ooncordantiis Historiarum Anglise sub literd H/' 
In this story I can see only an ingenious, but somewhat unlucky, 
attempt to reconcile contradictory statements. Still there is some- 
thing remarkable in the canonical scrupulousness which it attributes 
to Harold, though the form which it takes is somewhat singular. 
If canonical disabilities affected one Primate and bodily ailments 
the other, one does not see why, as in some later cases, Saint 
Vulfstan or any other Bishop in the land might not have officiated 
by lawful commission. 

Putting aside then the misstatements and misconceptions of 
other writers, as well as the ingenious explanations of Thomas 
Eudbome, I do not hesitate to say that the ecclesiastical consecra- 
tion, as asserted by the contemporary writers on both sides, must 
be admitted as an undoubted fact. The only question open to 
reasonable doubt is whether Ealdred or Stigand was the consecrator. 
The Chroniclers, writing at the time, before any controversy had 
arisen, did not mention the celebrant. Elorence, after misstate- 
ments had arisen, thought it right to put on record that the 
celebrant was Ealdred. He is followed by the best later compilers, 
among whom Thomas Stubbs (X Scriptt. 1702) should specially 
be mentioned, for he writes as the historian of the Primates of 
York, and, though he adopts the words of Elorence, he doubtless 
represents the independent tradition of the church of York. The 
only strictly English writer who represents Harold as crowned 
by Stigand is the Waltham writer He Inventione. The compilers, 
from Eoger of Wendover onwards, seem to have been more taken 
with the notion of Harold's putting the Crown on his own head. 
Perhaps they did not fully understand the point of the question 
between Ealdred and Stigand. 

On the other hand, William of Poitiers and Orderic distinctly 
assert that Harold was crowned by Stigand (see above, p. 617); 
but they do it in rhetorical passages, in which they go on to 
enlarge on Stigand's schismatical position. Their evident object 
is to make out Harold’s coronation to have been uncanonical and 
invalid. The representation in the Tapestry is singular. It does 
not show Stigand in the act of crowning or anointing Harold. 
Harold is already crowned and seated on his throne, and Stigand 
stands by, seemingly addressing the people. The Tapestry is the 
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most honest and trustworthy of all Norman accounts; otherwise 
I could almost believe that there is here an attempt to insinuate 
that Stigand was the celebrant without directly asserting it. 

The question is simply this, Is this Norman statement to be 
accepted in opposition to the statement of Florence, evidently 
meant in answer to it? The statement, very brief and casual, 
of the one Waltham writer cannot be thought to add much to 
the strength of the case. His notions about Stigand are a little 
confused throughout his story, and he might easily take for granted 
that, if a King was crowned, he must have been crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Leaving then the De Inventions, are 
we to believe William of Poitiers, supported to some extent by the 
Tapestry, or are we to believe Florence? I at least have no 
doubt as to preferring Florence to William. Each is undoubtedly 
the champion of one side; still the position of the two writers 
is widely different. The Archdeacon of Lisieux wrote as the 
laureate of a living sovereign, from whose favour he had everything 
to hope. The monk of Worcester wrote to clear the memory of 
a fallen hero from the calumnies which were already beginning to 
gather round it. William of Poitiers writes in a spirit of frantic 
yeviling against Harold ; Florence never displays any unbecoming 
bitterness against the Conqueror. Besides this, the assertion of 
William is simply an assertion ; the assertion of Florence has the 
weight of a denial. Add to this that William writes of a transac- 
tion which happened in a foreign land of whose laws and internal 
affairs he clearly knew nothing. Florence, though perhaps not 
of an age at the time to say much from his own knowledge, 
was an Englishman and a Worcester monk, a member of a body 
which doubtless still watched the career of their former Bishop 
with interest. As far then as the comparative value of witnesses 
goes, it seems to me that Florence is a witness in every way more 
trustworthy than William of Poitiers. 

The probability of the case lies the same way. We have seen 
that the episcopal ministrations of Stigand were at this time 
commonly avoided in England. Harold himself had (see vol. ii. 
p. 444) chosen Cynesige and not Stigand to hallow his minster at 
Waltham. It is therefore most unlikely that, on the occasion of 
this still greater ceremony, Harold should run the smallest risk of 
awakening scandal or objection. The custom of the time, and 
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Harold’s own earlier conduct, show that Ealdred would be asked to 
perform the ceremony, almost as a matter of course. 

Lastly, if the ceremony was really performed hy Stigand, the 
assertion that it was performed by Ealdred must have been a 
deliberate falsehood on the part of Florence or Lis informants. 
Mere mistake or carelessness could never have led to it. But if 
the celebrant really was Ealdred, we can understand that the 
statement that it was Stigand might get abroad without any 
absolute lying on the part of any one. Let us suppose a rumour 
of Harold’s coronation reaching the Norman court. Such a rumour 
might well come without the name of the o£B.ciating prelate. 
It would be taken for granted that the ceremony was performed 
by the prelate whose proper function it was, the Metropolitan of 
Canterbury. The natural surmise that Harold must have been 
crowned by Stigand would soon grow into a rumour that he 
actually had been crowned by Stigand, The consecration of the 
perjured King by the schismatic Primate would lead to fresh 
invectives against both. Such a consecration would be declared 
to be no consecration ; strict churchmen, in the vigour of their 
rhetoric, would say that Harold had never been consecrated at 
all. In the next stage those words would be taken literally, and 
we thus reach the point at which Benoit denies the performance 
of any religious ceremony. This process is exactly the same as 
that by which ecclesiastical writers so constantly apply the name of 
concubine, or sometimes harder names still, to the wives of priests 
or to other women to whose marriage there was any canonical 
objection. Lastly, the belief that Harold had no ecclesiastical 
consecration, mixed up with the talk about "arripuit” and 
“invasit,” led not unnaturally* to the idea, which seems first to 
appear in Eoger of Wendover, that Harold put the Crown on 
his own head. 

There is then, I think, no doubt whatever that Harold was con- 
secrated King with aU the usual ecclesiastical rites. That the 
ceremony was performed by Ealdred may be thought one degree 
less certain, but that too seems to me to be a point on which 
scepticism is unreasonable. One point only remains, namely the 
place of the ceremony, whether HArold was crowned in the old 
minster of Saint Paul or in the new minster of Saint Peter. 
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Our direct evidence either way comes from quite inferior writers ; 
those nearest the time, both Norman and English, do not mention 
the place. Some of the passages have been already quoted. We 
have seen that Snorro places the ceremony at Saint Paul’s. The 
list of coronations in what we may conveniently call Eishanger, 
followed by an alternative statement in Bromton, places it at West- 
minster. So does John of Peterborough, under 1066 ; “Successit 
in regnum Haroldus Dux West-Saxonum, films Godwini, in cras- 
tino obitfis Regis, id est in die Epiphanise, apud Westmonasterium 
coronatus.” On the other hand, in the Brevis Relatio (Giles 4) 
we read, 

“Adhuc autem erat corpus ejus [Edwardi] super terram, sicut 
nii postea retulerunt qui hsec se videre dixerunt, quum Heraldus, 
quasi insanus atque postponens quidquid Willelmo comiti de regno 
AngHae juraverat, videlicet quod ei illud fideliter post mortem 
Regis Edwardi servaret, consentientibus sibi civibus Londonise, 
multisque aliis insanise ejus faventibus, apud sanctum Paulum in 
civitate Londonia^, contra omnem rectitudinem, coronam regni 
Anglise arripuit.” 

Comparing this evidence, such as it is, the balance is distinctly 
in favour of Westminster. The witness of Snorro, seemingly in 
favour of Saint Paul’s, really tells the other way. For he had just 
before said (Johnstone, 19 1 ; Laing, iii. 7^) that Eadward was 
bmied at Saint Paul’s, whereas there is no need at all to prove that 
he was buried at Westminster. Snorro most likely confounded the 
minsters of the brother Apostles. But his statement distinctly is 
that Harold was crowned in the same church in which Eadward 
was buried, that is, in Saint Peter’s. 

The spirit of the Brevis Relatio, a bitter Norman pamphlet of 
the time of Henry the First, is fully shown in my extract. The 
writer professes to speak from what he has heard from those who 
were present. But does his statement really assert a coronation 
at Saint Paul’s ? What he records is something which took place at 
Saint Paul’s before Eadward’s burial. This then could not be 
Harold’s coronation, for that took place after Eadward’s burial. 
Also he does not speak of a formal coronation ; he uses one of the 
set phrases of Norman declamation, coronam regni Anglise arri- 
puit.” Afterwards (p. 5) he makes William say how "Heraldus 
coronam regni Angllss sibi imposuisset.” These are the rhetorical 
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phrases which led to the later story of Harold crowning himself, 
but they do not in themselves imply any actual coronation at all. 
If the ^vriter of the Brevis Eelatio means an actual coronation, he 
is at once convicted of error by his placing the coronation before 
the burial. But it is just as likely that he is not talking of the 
coronation but of the election. Harold seizes the Crown with the 
consent of the citizens of London and many others. That is most 
likely the author^s way of putting the fact that he was elected 
by the citizens of London and the rest of the Witan, and it is 
highly probable that an Assembly in which the citizens of London 
were likely to take a prominent part might be held in Saint 
PauVs. 

It is therefore by no means clear that there is any evidence at all 
for Saint Paurs. The direct evidence for Westminster, though not 
good, is a little better. The statement of John of Peterborough is 
very clear and straightforward, but the date of his Chronicle is 
uncertain, and it is in any case long after the time. His entry 
may be merely copied from Eishanger, whose statement, being 
found in a special list of coronations and royal burials, has a cer- 
tain value, as not being a mere obiter dictvm, but the assertion of a 
man who was specially enquiring into a certain subject. 

But I rest the coronation of Harold at Westminster far less on 
these late statements than on the likelihood of the case and on 
what seems to me to be the implied evidence of earlier writers. 
Florence on the one hand, William of Poitiers and Orderic on the 
other, seem pointedly to connect the burial of Eadward and the 
coronation of Harold. In Florence's narrative, Eadward dies and 
is buried; “Obiit Lundonise et in crastino sepultus regio more. 
, . . Quo tumulato," he continues, in the passage which I have so 
often referred to, ^‘Subregulus Haroldus , . . die eodem ... in regem 
est honorifice consecratus.” Two great ecclesiastical ceremonies, one 
immediately following the other, take place on tlie same day; in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, the presumption surely 
is that they took place in the same church. William of Poitiers 
again (see above, p. 605) and, I may add, William of Malmesbury 
(see above, p. 591), seems to complain of the indecency of having 
the coronation on the same day as the burial, but they connect the 
two things, and they in no way imply any difference of place. It 
is only Orderic (see above, p, 606), who, by the use of the word 
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" furtim," might possibly suggest that Harold took advantage of the 
funeral in Saint Peter’s to be crowned elsewhere by Stigand. But 
he does not distinctly say so, nor do his words necessarily imply it. 
It strikes me then that Plorence implies Harold’s coronation in 
Saint Peter’s and that nobody else denies it. 

In fact, there was every motive for Harold to be crowned in 
Saint Peter’s ; there was none for him to be crowned anywhere else. 
Eadmund and Cnut had been crowned at Saint Paul’s, but Saint 
Paul’s was no traditional crowning-place of West-Saxon royalty. 
Kingston had been forsaken, and no other one spot had definitively 
taken its place. No prescription was broken through by a West- 
minster coronation, and the circumstances of the recent consecration 
of the church, the death and burial of the Pounder, would draw all 
men’s minds to the newly hallowed temple, and cause it to be 
chosen before all others for the greatest of national rites. To be- 
lieve that the prelates and the other Witan buried Eadward at 
Saint Peter’s, and then, without any conceivable motive, marched 
off to Saint Paul’s to crown Harold, seems utterly preposterous. 
There is good reason to believe that the West Minster was, from 
the very beginning, designed as a national crowning-place. The 
assertion of the doubtful charter to that effect (see vol. ii. p. 501) 
is confirmed by the practice of later ages. William was crowned 
at Saint Peter’s. The fact that he was crowned there is in truth 
no slight argument that Harold was crowned there before him. 
William had no motive to innovate on such a point. His only 
reason for being crowned at Saint Peter’s must have been because 
Saint Peter’s had been specially designed by Eadward for Kings 
to be crowned in. And that motive would tell just as strongly 
with Harold as with William. William had every motive to con- 
nect himself in every way with the memory of Eadward, and to put 
himself forward in every way as the true successor of Eadward and 
the faithful executor of his wishes. But Harold had exactly the 
same motives to do exactly the same. A passage of William of 
Malmesbury (quoted above, p. 535) which has been pressed into the 
service of the other side (Stanley, Memorials of Westminster, 48) 
has no reference to the matter at all. All that is there said is that 
William favoured the Abbey of Westminster because he was crowned 
there, and that William’s successors, out of reverence for Saint 
Eadward’s tomb, were crowned there also. There is not a word, 
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expressed or implied, to show that William’s was the first corona- 
tion in the West Minster. 

I have then, in these three Notes, gone, to the best of my power, 
through the whole of the points suggested by my text from 
Florence. I trust that I have shown that we have the strongest 
ground that history can give us for believing that Harold the son 
of Godwine was in every way a lawful King of the English, a King 
chosen, crowned, and anointed, according to the ancient use of this 
Church and Realm. We may quote without hesitation the words 
even of his own romantic biographer, when he introduces his hero 
(ii. igi) as “ Hlustrissimus Rex legitimus Haroldus, jam rite ao 
legitime coronatus.” The evidence of true history, as distinguished 
from the voice of calumny and noisconception, sets Harold before us 
as recommended by the dying will of his predecessor, as chosen to 
the kingdom by the consent of a full and regular Assembly of the 
whole nation, as consecrated to his kingly office with all the rites 
of the Church, at the hands of a Primate whose canonical position 
no man ventured to gainsay. And we may add that there is no 
ground for depriving the royal abbey of Saint Peter of the choicest 
flower in the rich garland of its historic memories. There is no 
ground for doubting that the spot which beheld the royal unction 
of Edward and Elizabeth had already received a higher honour 
still, in being the spot where, for the first and last time in English 
history, an English King received the English Crown purely because 
he was the worthiest of the English people. 


NOTE F. p. 43. 

The Ancient Coeonation Office. 

For the details of the coronation-rite I have gone mainly to 
Selden’s Titles of Honour (p. 115), to Taylor’s Glory of Regality, 
a very careful and accurate work devoted wholly to the subject 
of coronations, and to the third volume of Haskell's “ Monumenta 
Ritualia Ecclesise Anglicanae.” As we know that Harold was 
^‘honorifice consecratus,” the very words in which Florence pre- 
sently describes the coronation of William, I have held myself fully 
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justified in describing him as crowned according to the office then 
in use in the English Church, that commonly known as the 
Coronation Office of ^thelred. This office is printed in full by 
Mr. Taylor in an Appendix. It is also printed by Mr. Maskell, 
but piecemeal in the notes to a later office, which makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow. 

It would seem from the rubric of this office that the coronation 
of the King was intended to follow immediately upon his election 
by the Witan. He was to be led by two Bishops from the meeting 
of the Elders to the churcb (“ consecrandumr Regem de conventu 
SemoTum duo Episcopi per manus producant ad ecclesiam.” 
Taylor, 395; Maskell, 3). This office has long been a privilege of 
the Bishops of the two sees of Durham and Bath and Wells. Their 
right to it, which has lasted down to our own day (see the Corona- 
tion Office of the present Queen, Maskell, p. 88), dates from the 
time of Richard the First, who was led (see Roger of Howden, 
Scriptt. p. Bed. 374 h) by Hugh, Bishop of Durham, and Reginald, 
Bishop of Bath. But it appears from Guy of Amiens (see p. 558) 
that William was led by the two Archbishops; and, when the 
Empress Matilda was received, though not actually crowned, in 
the church of Winchester (Will. Malms. Hist. Nov. iii. 42), she was 
led by the Bishops of Winchester and Saint David's, though the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells was present. It is therefore most likely 
that this privilege of the sees of Durham and Wells is not older 
than Richard’s time (Maskell, xxix. ; Taylor, 321, 325, et seqq.), 
that his choice of Bishops for the purpose was determined by 
the high descent of the Bishops of those sees at that particular 
time, and that from them the right passed on to their successors. 

The election in the church by the clergy and people ("ab 
episcopis et a plebe”) is something distinct from the earlier civil 
election. In my text I have simply transferred to the coronation 
of Harold the account which we find given of the coronation of 
William. The process is much the same in the later offices, down 
to the form for the coronation of Henry the Eighth, according to a 
device drawn up by that prince himself (see Maskell, 73). The 
hereditary doctrine is set forth in the strongest, language, but the 
principle of election is put forth in language equally strong. Prince 
Henry is spoken of as “ rightfull and undoubted enheritour by the 
lawes of God and man but he is also ‘‘electe, chosen, and required 
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by all tbe three estates of this lande to take uppon hym the seid 
coronne and royall dignitie.” The assent of the people is asked 
in this form, “Woll ye serve at this tyme, and geve your wills 
and assents to the same consecration, enunction, and coronacion 1 
Whereunto the people shall say with a grete voyce, Ye, ye, ye ; So 
be it ; Kyng Henry, King Henry.” This is perhaps the last very 
distinct case of election. Since that time the form has gradually 
shrunk up into the mere recognition which is now all that takes 
place. Indeed the election itself can never have been much more 
than a fonn. Such a form allows no room for the proposing and 
supporting of opposing candidates, such as we know to have some- 
times taken place at royal elections (see vol. i. pp. 263, 477 ; ii. p. 10). 
It happens at a stage when the King is already fixed upon, and 
when all that is needed is his actual admission to the kingly 
office. The reason for going through such a form doubtless was 
that, as the coronation was an ecclesiastical rite, it was thought fit 
that there should be at least the shadow of an ecclesiastical election, 
an election by the clergy, and by the people in their character, not 
of English freemen but of baptized men. The King-elect had been 
abeady chosen to the civil office ; it still needed the voice of the 
Church, the voice of the clergy and of all Christian people, to 
declare him worthy of the ecclesiastical sacrament. This ecclesi- 
astical election outlived the civil election, and it is curious to trace 
the steps by which it dwindled down to the present unmeaning 
form. 

It is a most singular thing that a prayer in the office of iElthelred, 
or rather in an English office older than that of AEthebed, should 
have been copied for a King of the French in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, without changing those local formulse which were suited 
to England only. This curious fact was first mentioned by Selden 
(Titles of Honour, 177, 189; see also Maskell, 14). The form in 
^thelred's office prays that the King " totius regni Anglo-Saxonum 
ecclesiam deinceps cum plebibus sibi annexis ita enutriat et doceat, 
muniat et instruat, contraque omnes visibiles et invisibiles hostes 
idem potenter regaliterque tuse virtutis regimen administret, ut 
regale solium, videlicet Anglorum vel Saxonum sceptro [sceptrum], 
non deserat.” In the later English forms the old national names 
are left out. But in the order for the coronation of Charles the 
Fifth of France in 1375 (Selden, p. 189) the latter part runs thus, 
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*"ut regale solium, videlicet Saxonum, Merciorum, Nordanchim-^ 
brorum sceptra, non deserat.” Maskell also (14) quotes another 
French office, which instead of the words ‘‘totius regni Anglo- 
Saxonum ecciesiam” reads ^‘totius Albionis eoclesiam/' On 
this he^ quotes Hil^nard as arguing that the King of the French 
anciently had royal rights over the kingdom of England, and that 
he was crowned King of the English. He suggests that these 
rights arose in the person of Lewis From-beyond-Sea, who might 
inherit a claim to the English Crown through his mother Ogiva 
(Eadgifu). See vol. i, p. 183; see also Bepping, Expeditions 
Maritimes des N’ormands, i. 216 ; Pearson, Early and Middle Ages, 
i. 188. (Depping’s speculations are amusing enough, though he 
does not go quite so far as Menard.) Hothing can be plainer than 
that the French scribes in both cases copied English offices, and 
seemingly two distinct English offices, of which that used for 
Charles the Fifth would seem to be older than the office of JEthel- 
red. The formula “Saxonum, Merciorum, Hordanchimbrorum’' 
must be older than the simple form “Anglorum vel Saxonum." 
The passage also suggests another question. What are the ‘‘plebes 
annexes,” annexed, as it would seem, to the Kingdom of the Angles 
and Saxons ? Surely the reference is to the dependent members of 
the English Empire, a reference which had much less meaning in 
later English offices and which had no meaning at all in the 
French. 

With regard to the unction, it strikes me that, according to the 
ancient English rite, the King was simply anointed on the head. 
The rubric in ^thelred’s office (Maskell, 19) copied in the French 
office (Selden, 116) is simply*' hie unguatur oleo.” In the later 
offices the King is anointed on the hands, breast, shoulders, and 
elbows, and on the head last of aU. In the very ancient office 
printed by Maskell (p. 76) from the Pontifical of Archbishop 
Ecgberht, the rubric is “ hie verget oleum cum cornu super caput 
ipsius,” but another rubric follows, "unus ex pontificibus dicat 
orationem et alii unguant.” This may possibly mean such a mani- 
fold unction as we find in the later offices, but at any rate the order 
is different. 

With regard to the regalia, the Tapestry represents Harold as 
holding the orb, which at a modern coronation is the subject of a 
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special ceremony and is directly connected with the investiture 
with the “Imperial mantle” (Maskell, 114). But I do not find 
any form for the delivery of the orb in AEthelred^s oflSce. The 
crown represented in the Tapestry seems to be a crown of fleurs- 
de-lys, which is the form of the crown worn by Eadward both on 
his death-bed and in the earlier scenes. It differs from that which 
has just before been shown as offered to Harold; it differs also from 
that which Harold bears on his coins, and none of them seems to 
have the cross on the top to which Qodwine alludes in his speech 
in the great Q^m( 5 t of 1052 (see vol. ii. p. 332). 


NOTE G. p. go. 

The Character op Harold's Government. 

I MENTIONED in a former Note (vol. ii. p. 536) that Florence of 
Worcester, while showing a deep admiration for Harold throughout 
his career, keeps back his formal panegyric till he records his elec- 
tion to the Crown. Immediately after the passage on which I have 
commented in three successive notes, he draws a picture describing 
Harold as in every respect the model of a just, pious, and patriotic 
King; 

“Haroldus • . • ut regni gubernacula susceperat, leges iniquas 
destruere, sequas coepit condere, ecclesiarum et monasteriorum 
patronuB fieri, episcopos, abbates, monachos, clericos colere simul ac 
venerari, pium, humilem, affabilemque se bonis omnibus exhibere, 
malefactore exosos habere, nam ducibus, satrapis, vicecomitibus et 
Buis in commune prcecepit ministris, fures, raptores, regni distur- 
batores comprehendere et pro patrise defensione ipsemet terrS 
marique desudare.” 

This of course is in some sense an ideal picture. That is to 
say, it does not refer only to Harold’s short reign as King. What 
Florence really means is that the just and vigorous government 
of Harold’s earlier days was continued by him after his royal 
election. Florence's panegyric of Harold the King is in short 
identical in all its main features with the Biographer’s earlier 
panegyric of Harold the Earl. The words of Florence are copied 
by most of the writers w'^ho Copy his account of the election and 
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coronation^ such as Simeon of Durham (1066), Roger of Howden 
(236 B), Ralph Higden (284), and the Ely History (ii. 44). It 
seems in short to have become a sort of formula with all writers 
who took the national side. The strangest thing is when Knighton 
(2337) gives it in an abridged shape, as an alternative character 
of Harold, after some of the most savage abuse on record, which 
I shall presently have to quote. 

On the other hand, the abuse which the Norman writers hurl at 
the newly-chosen King is something perfectly frantic. William of 
Poitiers, more careful for England than England was for herself, 
tells us (146, Giles) how William delivered the kingdom which he 
conquered from the proud and cruel yoke of Harold (“Profecto 
sustulit a cervice tui superbum crudelemque dominatum Heraldi ; 
abominandum tyrannum, qui te servitute calamitosS simul et igno- 
miniosd premeret, interemit. Quod meritum in omni gente gratum 
habetur atque prseclarum ”). So Orderio tells us (492 A, D) how 
the reign which had begun in perjury and usurpation was car- 
ried on in tyranny and wickedness ; Heraldus Goduini comitis 
filius regnum Anglorum usurpaverat, jamque tribus mensibus ad 
multorum detrimentum perjurio et crudelitate, aliisque nequitiis 
poUutus tenuerat.” So, directly after; ^‘Mox ipse regnum quod 
nequiter invaserat, horrendis sceleribus maculavit,” He goes on 
to add how the righteous soul of Tostig, w'^hom he fancies to have 
been in England, was vexed by the unlawful deeds of bis brother 
(“Tosticus, Goduini comitis filius, advertens Heraldi ftatris sui 
prsevalere facinus, et regnum Anglise variis gravari oppressionibus, 
segre tulit ”). This kind of talk is followed by Matthew Paris (Hist. 
Ang. i. 8), who adds a very curious comparison; Gives qui ab 
Haraldo, tyranno- et improbo exactore, injustis exactionibus et an- 
gariis, veluti ab altero Beomredo, premebantur.^' No one but a 
monk of Saint Alban's would have thought of Beomred, the usurper 
of Mercia in the young days of his own founder Ofia, as the type 
of a tyrant. 

In the French Life of Eadward ( 444 S et seqq.) we begin to get 
more details. After a little moralizing, we get a long account of 
Harold's enormities, charging him pretty nearly with every vice, 
and telling us how he went on sinning, and how Eadward often 
appeared and rebuked him in vain. Then follows a further list of 
his crimes, some of which are very curious ; 
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^^Deners cum usurer amasse^ 
De gent reindre ne s’alasse. 
Cum vescunte al eschecker 
Set pur deners acunter ; 
Aimes e cMvalerie 


Del tut despii e ublie ; 

Des hestoires vCenquert, n'en oty 
Ne dSandem geste un mot. 
Marchand meuz ke prince pert ; 
K’’of ses fardeus feires quert." 

(vv. 4491-4500 ) 


The complaint against Hai’old for neglect of historical study might 
surely be retorted on Eadward^s panegyrists and his own calum- 
niators. But there is something very odd, something doubtless 
characteristic of the Sheriffs of the thirteenth century, in the 
picture of the Eling sitting *^like a Sheriff at the exchequer," 
counting over his money, (Compare Eoger of Wendover, ii. 17, 
where, describing the alleged fiscal extortions of Walcher, Bishop of 
Durham, he speaks of him as “vicecomitis agens vices.") This 
charge of avarice we shall come across again, and it^ perhaps 
contains a certain ground-work of truth. That is to say, the 
threatening aspect of the times, especially after Eadward’s lavish 
expenditure on ecclesiastical objects, called for a prudent economy, 
which was sure to be misunderstood. I do not understand what 
is meant by Harold^s contempt for arms and chivalry, which is 
found also in an earlier and shorter revilement of him (vv. 4283- 
4310). It cannot mean contempt of the specially Norman chivalry, 
as the word is in this very passage applied to Harold's own 
prowess. For the poet goes on to set forth Harold’s strength and 
courage in strong terms, though he adds that his frightful wicked- 
ness made his " chivalry" of no use to him. 

I have already alluded to Knighton’s portrait of Harold’s kingly 
government; here it is in full (2339). Harold has just been 
crowned by Ealdred ; 

“Iste devenit nimis elatus et cupidus in coUectione auri et 
argenti et thesaurorum, wee aliquam uxorem ducere voluit, sed vi 
oppressit filias baronum et procerum et militum de regno, quod ipsi 
segre ferebant. Et de forestis suis tantam ferocitatem et severi- 
tatem ergo adjacentes nobiliores exercuit, quod quamplures, ad- 
nihilavit et multos depauperavit. Nec mirum, quamvis ex his et 
ex aliis nimis odiosus devenit populis suis." 

This charge of cruel enforcement of forest laws might almost 
seem to have been transferred from William to Harold. It reminds 
one of some of the doings of Charles the First in Essex. It is 
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a charge which Sir Francis Palgrave (Hist. Ang. Sax. 346) has 
not scrupled to repeat, but, as Mr. 0 . H. Pearson (i. 362) truly says, 
there is not a shadow of evidence for it except the assertion of 
this writer of the fifteenth century. On the words in Italics I shall 
have to speak again. In those which follow Knighton might seem 
to have drawn his portrait from King John, and, to carry out 
the analogy, as Lewis was then, so William is now implored to 
come over to England as a deliverer ; 

“Et ideo pars comitum et baronum adinvicem conferebant, 
dicentes non ipsum esse fortunse deditum, nec verum esse Regem 
Bed per intrusionem erectum, et ideo infauste regere populum suum. 
Et mandaverunt Willielmo Duci Kormanniae, qui Bastardus vocatus 
est, eo quod ante celebrationem matrimonii natus sit, ut in Angliam 
veniret eorum consilio et auxilio jus regni prosequuturus, fece- 
runtque ei fidelem securitatem veniendi ; et oonsensit.” 

Immediately after all this comes Florence's panegyric, cut a little 
short, as an alternative picture. 

I will wind up my extracts with a sketch of Harold's accession, 
reign, and end, given by Matthew Paris in another work, the 
Abbreviatio Chronicorum, iii. 169; " Defunoto igitur gloriosissimo 
rege ac Dei confessore Edwardo, Heraldus, Godwin! comitis filius 
ignobilis et perjurus, statim regnum invasit, seipsum coronavit. 
Qui cum anno integro nondum regndsset, ab hominibus suis merito 
derelictus et exosus, spiculo confossus in capite ultore Deo, apud 
Hastingum obiit miserabiliter interfectus. Et apud Waltham 
traditus sepulturse, quia rex qualisqualis exstiterat, et in armis 
strenuissimus." It shows how thoroughly calumny had done its 
work when so patriotic a writer could talk in this strain. 

After these general charges against Harold, it is only right to 
extract some entries from Domesday, in which Harold is described 
as seizing the lands of certain persons after his accession to the 
Crown. Three of them are in the same shire and page (Hamp- 
shire, 38) ; 

“Leman tenuit in paragio de Rege E. Heraldus abstulit ei 
quando regnum invasit, et misit in firm! sud, et adhuc ibi est." 

“Leman tenuit de Godwino Comite. Heraldus quando regnahat 
abstulit ei, et in sud firmd misit, et adhuc est ibi. Ipse Leman 
non potuit recedere quo voluit," 
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‘^Godwin tenuit de Rege E. in paragio, nec alicubi poterat 
recedere. Heraldus abstulit ei et in firm^ sud misit. Adhuc est ibi/' 

Another case is in Gloucestershire, 162 5 , where, after lands once 
held by a certain iElfric which were then held by the King, is 
entered, “Has v. terras abstulit Heraldus Comes post mortem 
regis E.” 

It is of course open to any one who is so inclined to use these 
passages in support of the charge of private spoliation which is 
brought against Harold, among the other charges in the French 
Life. Thus much I said in my first edition, and since then Mr, 
C. H. Pearson (North British Review, April, 1870) has certainly 
made the most of the two cases which I then quoted. With him they 
become “two manors which Harold took from their owner Leman;'' 
as in the same breath, seemingly not having read the Bishop's own 
account, he ventures to speak of “ Bishop Giso, whose see he had 
•j^lm/rdendr But it is quite clear that we do not know enough 
about the matter to justify us in condemning Harold for dealings, 
some of them with his own tenants, which may have been perfectly 
legal and honest. The entry does not even venture to call the 
occupations “ unjust," as it does with regard to Harold's occupa- 
tions of Church-lands in Herefordshire, and also with regard to 
many cases where Normans had taken lands from Englishmen and 
from one another. At any rate, if any wrong was done by Harold, 
it was not redressed by his successor. At the time of the Survey 
the lands were held, not by Leman and Godwins or by their 
descendants, but by King William. 

These entries are hardly enough to make us set aside the 
portrait of Harold's government given us by Florence in favour 
of that given by the French Biographer and by Knighton. And 
I believe that they are the only corroborative evidence for that 
portrait that can be found. On the use of the word “ regnabat" as 
applied to Harold, an use unique in Domesday, I shall have to 
speak in another volume* 

NOTE H. p. 53, 

The Coinage op Harolh. 

Too much must not be made of the word pax on the coins 
of Harold. The word in various spellings, pax, pacx, paxs, appears 
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on the coins of various Kings from Cnut to Henry the First. 
Still it is remarkable, that the coins of Harold are singularly 
common, considering the shortness of his reign, and that, if 
I rightly understand my numismatic authorities, all his coins 
bear this legend, while with the other Bangs it is only occasional, 
and with some of them, as with Onut, very rare. I may add that 
Harold seems to have been the only Eling who could always spell 
the word right. Ingenious men have puzzled themselves to find 
out some special allusion in the word, as, in the case of the coins of 
Cnut, to the agreement between Onut and Eadmund for the division 
of the Kingdom, and, in the case of the coins of Eadward and 
Harold, to the agreements made at the restoration of Godwine. 
I do not think that the word in any case implies anything more 
than the obvious religious or moral sentiment which it sets forth. 
But it is certainly striking to find that sentiment so constantly 
expressed on the coins of the King who, above all others, needed 
peace, and who, through the aggressions of others, so utterly failed 
to find it. 

On the whole matter see Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 
i. 137-166 (3rd ed.), and vol. iii. pi. 26. I have also to thank Mr. 
•Leicester Warren for some private information contained in a letter 
to him from Mr. John Evans. 

I am afraid of getting out of my depth when talking of either 
coins or crowns, but I cannot help noticing the marked difference 
between the arched crown set with pearls which appears on the 
coins of Harold and the singular kind of cap which is the com- 
monest among the many head-pieces affected by Eadward. (See 
Ending, iii. pi. 25, and Selden, Titles of Honour, 133, 134.) Is it 
possible that the monastic saint preferred the helm of the warrior, 
while the hero, in the same spirit which dictated the legend on the 
coin, chose to appear in the garb of a peaceful ruler ? 

NOTE 1 . p. S7. 

The Opposition op Nokthumbeeland to Harold’s 
Accession. 

This story is one of the best illustrations of the way in which 
one authority fills up gaps in another, and also of the way in which 
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important facts sometimes lurk in authorities •which are not of the 
first rank. The Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles both begin 
their account of the year 1066 with Harold’s coming from York to 
Westminster for the Easter Festival f ^‘On jjissum geare com Harold 
cyng of Eoforwic to Westmynstre to ])am Eastran”). There is not 
a word about his going to York or about the cause that took 
him there. This we learn only from the account in William of 
Malmesbury’s Life of Wulfstan (Angl. Sacr.ii. 2S3), which we thus 
see that we can fiilly trust for the main outline of the story. The 
jealousy of the North against the South is admirably described ; 
only the narrative is confused by a notion that Tostig had some- 
thing to do with the matter. William of Malmesbury seems never 
to have fully made up his mind where Tostig was at the time 
of Harold’s accession. His account of the whole business runs 
thus ; 

“ Quinto anno collati Wlstano Episcopates Eex Edwardus fato 
functus ingens seminarium discordiaereliquit Anglim; hincHaroldo, 
inde Willelmo Oomite Normannim, legitimo earn jure clamantibus. 
Et tunc quidem Haraldus, vel favore impetratd vel vi extortd 
coronS, regnum paullo minus totum obtinuit. Soli Northamhumbri 
magnum et gentile tumentes interim parere distulere, Aquilonalenr 
cervicositatem Australi, ut dictitabant, moUitiei subjugare non 
dignati. Animabat eos ad tyrannidem, et insolenti^ suS, Jngentes 
eorum alebat spiritus, Tostinus ejusdem Kegis frater, nec fortitudine 
degener, si ardens ingenium tranquillis studiis applicare maluisset. 
Qui postmodum in eMem provincid cum Haraldo Rege Norega- 
norum, quern in sulfragium adsciverat, csesus poenas inconsultse 
animositatis pependit, Sed hsec posterius. Tunc vero Haraldus 
eo profecturus, ut contumaciam eorum lenioribus curaret remediis, 
quandoquidem ferro frangere consilium non erat, sanctum virum 
secum adduxit. Sic enim fama sanctitatis ejus etiam ad abditis- 
simas penetraverat gentes, ut nullam non arrogantiam molliturus 
crederetur. Nec vero citra opinionem rei fuit eventus. Namque 
illi populi feCTO indomabiles, semper quiddam magnum a proavis 
spirantes, pro reverentiS in jura Haraldi facile concesserunt. Et 
profecto persever^ssent, nisi eos Tostinus, ut dixi, averteret.” 

This piece of history is not only valuable in itself, but it also 
helps us to the origin of a misrepresentation. We have seen Orderic 
(see above, p. 606) asserting that part of the English nation never 
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submitted to Harold at all, while the rest submitted only un- 
willingly. This misstatement is clearly an exaggeration of the fact 
that Northumberland did for a short time refuse to acknowledge 
him. This same fact may quite possibly be at the bottom of those 
other stories about Harold*s oppression and tyranny of which we 
have heard so many. Orderic goes on to tell us {492 C) that, 
though some powerful men ("potentiorum nonnuUi”) refused 
obedience, yet Eadwine and Morkere were zealous partizans of 
one whom he seems to look on as already their brother-in-law 
(“ Eduuinus vero et Morcarus Comites, filii Algari prsecipui Con- 
sulis, Heraldo familiaritate adhaeserunt, eumque juvare toto cona- 
mine nisi sunt, eo quod ipse Edgivam sororem eorum uxorem 
habebat ”). There is no evidence that they were openly concerned 
in the resistance of Northumberland, though one certainly is in- 
clined to put their names for the name of Tostig in William of 
Malmesbury^s account; but we know how they acted before the 
year was out. 

It is doubtless on the strength of this passage of Orderic that 
Sir Erancis Palgrave ventured to write (Hist. Ang. Sax. 362) ; 

Some portions of the Anglo-Saxon dominions never seem to have 
submitted to Harold. In others a sullen obedience was extorted 
from the people, merely because they had not power enough to 
raise any other king to the throne.” In the page before he had 
said, “ If our authorities are correct, Stigand, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but who had been suspended by the Pope, was the only 
prelate who acknowledged his authority.” Now, unless Sir Erancis 
merely meant that Harold never received the homage of Malcolm, 
the only ground for saying that any part of “the Anglo-Saxon 
dominions” refused to acknowledge Harold is the stoiy of the. 
resistance of Northumberland given by William of Malmesbury. 
But it is an essential part of that story that the resistance of 
Northumberland was peaceably overcome by Harold with the help 
of Saint Wulfstan. That is to say, instead of all the prelates 
except Stigand refusing to acknowledge Harold’s authority, the 
holiest prelate of the time appears as Harold’s most zealous 
partizan. The two parts of the story hang inseparably together. 
If we believe that part of England for a while refused allegiance to 
Harold, we must also believe that the sainted Bishop of Worcester 
was his most loyal subject. 
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I should not have enlarged on any faults in a work of Sir Francis 
Palgrave which was written thirty years before his death, and which 
certainly does not represent the latest lights of that great scholar, 
if the worst parts of his early work had not been so unwisely 
reprinted as stop-gaps between the fragments of that later work of 
his which every student of these times ought to have beside him. 


NOTE K. p, 63. 

The Date of the Maebiage of Haeold and Ealdgyth. 

Thebe is no direct statement to be found anyv^here as to the 
date of the marriage of Harold and Ealdgyth. The different ac- 
counts which we have, not one of them of first rate authority, all 
connect the death of Gruffydd and the second marriage of his 
widow (see vol ii. p. 659), as if no great time had passed between 
the two events. Still there are one or two hints, none of them 
perhaps of any great strength singly, but having together a cumu- 
lative force, which make it most likely that the marriage took 
place after Harold's coronation. 

r. One of the fullest of the accounts of Ealdgyth, which I quoted 
in vol. ii. p. 660, is that of Benoit de Ste. More, no great authority 
certainly. He, it will be remembered, places the death of Gruffydd, 
and therefore the marriage of his widow, after Harold's ac- 
cession. As to the death of Gruffydd he is of course wrong, but it 
is quite possible that he may have given the right date to the 
marriage, and may have wrongly inferred that the death of Gruffydd 
must have happened a short time before it. 

2. What more immediately concerns us at this point is that none 
of the accounts of Harold's coronation contains any mention of 
Ealdgyth, unless the expression of Orderic (quoted in vol ii. p 660), 
which follows almost immediately after his account of the corona- 
tion, and which might be understood to imply that Harold was 
already married, be taken as an exception. The words of Orderic 
however do not seem decisive. Neither of course is the absence of 
any mention of Ealdgyth's coronation decisive the other way, but it 
is woith mentioning among other hints. 

3. In none of the accounts of the messages which passed between 
William and Harold after Harold's coronation is there a single 
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word implying that Harold was already married, though some 
mention of his marriage would have been much to the purpose. 
And several of the versions imply that Harold could have married 
William's daughter even after his coronation, Wace (Roman de 
Rou, 1 1088) thus sums up Harold's offences ; 

Eor li regne se peijura, E en tiistor mist son lignage : 

E H regne poi li dura. Ne volt mie file d. Due prendre, 

A tut li regne fist damage, Ne cunvenant tenir ue rendre.’* 

So again in the Cartulary of Saint Bertin, p. 197 (a passage 
to which I shall have again to refer), the cause of William's ex- 
pedition is said to be eo quod filiam ipsius Wilhelmi in uxorem 
accipere recusaverit [Haroldus]." This is hardly the language 
which would be used of a man who had already taken another wife. 
Perhaps too the words of William of Malmesbury (hi. 238) may 
look the same way. He tells us that Harpld on his accession 
“nihil de pactis inter se et Willelmum cogitabat, liberatum se 
Sacramento asserens quod filia ejus quam desponderat citra nubiles 
annos obierat." This is in answer to a message of William, which 
must have included a summons to marry some one of his daughters* 
Harold answers that the particular daughter to whom he had 
engaged himself was dead. This is not at all like the language of a 
man who was already married. 

In the account given by Eadmer (5), followed by Simeon of 
Durham (1066), it is still more distinctly implied that Harold could 
have married William's daughter, even after his coronation. When 
Harold refuses to comply with William's first demands, the Duke 
sends a second embassy, caJling upon him at any rate to marry his 
daughter, which Harold refuses to do (“ Iterum ei amied famili- 
aritate mandavit quatenus, [^aliis omissis, servat^ fidei sponsione, 
saltern filiam suam uxorem duceret. ... At ipse nec illud quidem 
se facere velle . . . respondit "), 

The statements quoted in the last two paragraphs are of course 
very confused and contradictory. Their evidence as bearing on the 
real nature of the engagements entered into between Harold and 
William I shall discuss elsewhere. But it is remarkable that, among 
several passages where we should have naturally looked for some 
mention of the marriage, if it had taken place, not one mentions it, 
while some distinctly imply that it had not taken place. 
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The political motive of the marriage would be the same, what- 
ever was its date. It must have been an attempt to secure 
the fidelity of Eadwine and Korkere. The most obvious time 
for it therefore is the time of Harold's acknowledgement by the 
Northumbrians. 

I am at a loss to guess whether ifc is to this marriage or to 
anything else that Mr. C. H. Pearson (North British Eeview, April, 
1870, p. 66) refers when he says that ‘‘to ruin Tostig's chances, 
Harold had raised the less capable rival Edwin to a perilous height 
of power.” Eadwine simply kept under Harold the post which he 
had held under Eadward. 


NOTE L. p. 66. 

The Political Position op the Lady Eadgyth. 

I AM not aware of any mention of Eadgyth in any English writer 
between the death of Eadward and her own death (Chronn. Wig. 
Petrib. 1076 j PL Wig. 1074). The accounts of the latter event 
however show that Winchester was her dwelling-place, and that she 
was in high honour with William. 

I think that there is little doubt that Winchester (see vol, i. p. 304) 
was part of the moming-giffc, first of Emma and then (by reversion 
or by the despoiling of Emma) of Eadgyth. It is plain that the 
city was the usual dwelling-place of each of the widowed Ladies in 
her widowhood. That Winchester was the morning-gift of Eadgyth 
is distinctly asserted by Guy of Amiens (see above, p. S40). 

There are several signs that Eadgyth was not thoroughly 
loyal towards England. The only direct statements to that effect 
are certainly to be found only in very suspicious sources, but, 
weighing one thing with another, they seem not to be wholly with- 
out likelihood, William of Poitiers, in the midst of his savage 
abuse of Biarold (126), adds, “ Germana quoque, illi morihuB ah- 
simiUima, quum armis non valeret, votis impugnabat et consilio, 
* . . Yoluit autem virilis prudentim fmdna^ intelligens honesta 
quselibet et vitfi colens, Willelmum Anglis donadnari.” So the 
JHyde writer (290) says distinctly, “ Haroldus, defuncto Edwardo, 
moz regnum Anglorum,. contradicente EdithS ReginS sorore suS, 
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usurpavit." I do not quite understand what the writer of the 
French Life means when he says (4075) that Harold 

Pur la reine Edith sa suer 
Pu cremuz e amez de cuer.” 

When we remember Eadgyth’s preference for Tostig and her 
alleged share in one of his worst crimes, we may perhaps think 
it quite possible that she was no loyal subject of Harold. We 
may even be led to see a special meaning in the earnest request 
made by Eadward on his death-bed, that she should lose nothing 
of her rights and honours (see above, p. 13). And, when Tostig 
had fallen, she may even have looked to William as being in 
some sort his avenger. She may also, at an earlier time, 
have fallen under the baneful fascination of her husband's foreign 
favourites. And the Herman account, strange as it sounds, 
derives a certain support from its very strangeness. It is the 
kind of thing which no one would have been likely to think of, 
if there had not been some real ground-work for it. And the 
honour shown to Eadgyth by William, and the respect with which she 
is always treated by Norman writers, are in themselves suspicious. 
It was of course the obvious policy of William, representing him- 
self as he did as the lawful successor of Eadward, to show every 
respect to the widow of his predecessor. But when we remember 
that that widow was also the sister of Harold, it is hardly honour- 
able to her that William was able to carry out a policy of this kind. 
The other female members of her family found that England under 
William was no place for them. But while her mother, her sister, 
her nieces, were all in banishment, Eadgyth sat quietly at Win- 
chester, enjoying all the honours of the Old Lady. In fact her 
character is a riddle from beginning to end, and her relations to her 
brothers are almost as mysterious as her relations to her husband. 

NOTE M. p. 67. 

The Affairs of the Abbey of Ely at the time of 
Harold’s Accession, 

There are several points worth notice in the condition of the 
Abbey of Ely at the time of Harold’s election which it may be as 
well to speak of in the same place. 

Abbot Wulfric, according to the Ely history (ii. 36), was ap- 
VOL. III. T t 
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poiated by Eadward in the year 1045, and he is described as being 
the King's kinsman; "Eex Edwardus Wlfricum cognatum suum 
abbatem ad jam dictum ccenobium apud Wintoniam assumpsit, 
ibique a Stigando Eorobemensi archiepiscopo benedici fecit, tertio 
regni sui anno, ab lucamatione vero Domini millesimo quad- 
ragesimo quinto." The writ then follows, which is also printed in 
Ood. Dipl. iv. 226, addressed, according to a common form, to the 
Bishops, Earls, SherijBfs, and Thegns generally of every shire where 
the abbey had lands. The abbotship is given by the King’s grant, 
just like a bishoprick (“ Ic kyfe eow Jjset ic babe geunnen Wlfrice 
J)86t abbotrice in Hely on eallen ])ingen," <kc.). 

This appointment made at Winchester would probably be made 
in the Easter Gem6t of 1044, perhaps about the time when Abbot 
Siward was appointed Coadjutor- Archbishop to Eadsige (see vol. 
ii. p. 68). But there are one or two points of difficulty. That 
Stigand should be called Archbishop before his time by a writer 
living long after is not wonderful. But one does not see how he 
came to be performing an episcopal act over an abbot whose church 
was not in either of his successive dioceses, and at a time (see vol. 
ii. p* 71) when it is not clear whether he was in possession of a 
diocese at all. There is also something puzzling in the descrip- 
tion of Wulfric, as of several other persons, as King Eadward's 
kinsman. We have seen Earl Odda so described (see vol. ii. p, 
158) and Bishop Rudolf (see vol. ii. p. 119), and we also find the 
same name given to no less a person than Saint Eadmund of 
East Anglia himself. See Cod. Dipl. ii. 225, 226. Was Wulfric 
one of the house of ABthelwine, and was that house looked on as 
connected with Eadward through the first marriage of his grand- 
mother AElfbhryth ? 

I infer that Wulfric died shortly before the death of Eadward 
from the words “ mortuo nuper Wlfrico patre ” in Hist. Elien. ii. 
43. The historian gives two accounts of the appointment of 
Thurstan. In the second, in c. 43, he merely says that Harold 
“mox accepto regno, Turstanum in Ely, mortuo nuper Wlfrico 
pa^e, ejusdem monasterii constituit abbatem, virum probatse vir- 
tutis et abstinentise, Anglice et Latine sufficienter a puero ipso in 
loco edootum." The earlier account in c. 41 runs thus ; Post 
decessum vero abbatis WlMci, Stigandus Dorobernise archiepi- 
Bcopus, abbatiam de Ely, sed et episcopatus atque abbatias sibi 
assumpsit plurimas, et gratid utriusque domini sui, Edwardi scilicet 
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et Haroldi regum, eas propriis pastoribus viduatas quamdiu voluit 
in su^ manu tenuit, et quibus voluit personis conferebat. Ham 
Wintoniensem, Glastoniensem, Sancti Albani, et Sancti Augustini, 
et Elyensem ante Turstanum abbatem, abbatias in manu su^ re- 
ceperat, et velut proprias possidebat. Ipso quoque suggerente, 
Haroldus, qui regni sceptra tenebat, ipsum Turstanum ab eodem 
Stigando benedici fecit.” 

With this benediction of Thurstan by Stigand we may compare 
the benediction of ^tbelsige by Stigand in io6i (see vol. ii. p. 
451). Compare also AEtbelsige’s pluralities at Canterbury and 
Eamsey (see vol. ii. p. 452), and the strange story about Stigand 
himself holding the abbey of Gloucester (see vol. ii. p. 674). Com- 
pare also the case of Ealdred at Winchcombe (see vol. ii. p. 361), 
and the vast pluralities of Abbot Leofric (see vol. ii. p. 348). 
Nevertheless I conceive that there is here a good deal of exaggera- 
tion as to Stigand's pluralities. The abbey of Winchester, meaning 
seemingly the New Minster, seems to be confounded with the 
bishoprick. We know the succession of Abbots of New Minster 
(see voL ii. p. 681), among whom Stigand does not occur, and of 
Saint Swithhun's he was necessarily Abbot as Bishop of Winchester. 
And if Stigand ever held any of the other abbeys spoken of, it 
must have been for the shortest possible time. We have seen the 
regular succession of Abbots at Glastonbury (see vol. ii. p. 360), 
and also at Saint Augustine's in the person of ASthelsige, men- 
tioned just above as blessed by Stigand himself. Neither do I 
find any mention of an incumbency of Stigand in the local history 
of Saint Alban's, 

The detention by Stigand of lands belonging to the abbey of 
Ely, is asserted in the local history, ii. 41; “Stigandus, quamvis 
substitute illic abbate, caussas ecclesies agebat, sed qnasdam illius 
optimas possessiones, sicut Liber Terrarum insinuat, ad maximum 
loci dispendium retinuit.” The reference is most likely to Domes- 
day, where we read, under Cambridgeshire (189 6), “Hoc manerium 
[Ditone] jacuit in aecclesia S. Edeldridse de Ely T. E. E., sed 
Stigandus archiepiscopus eum inde sumpsit; homines de htin- 
dreda nesciunt quomodo.” I do not quite know what is meant' by 
“ caussas ecclesise agebat,” unless it be that Stigand, while robbing 
the house himself, defended it against other people. 

The charge here brought against Stigand is the same as that 
which was also brought against Archbishop Ealdred and Bishop 

T t 2 
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^Ifweard. See vol. ii. pp. 69, 464, 551, 552. But there is an 
entry in Domesday which may perhaps suggest another view of 
his conduct. In foL 40 h we read of certain lands in Hampshire 
which “ abhatia de Ely tenuit de Stigando Archiepiscopo T. H. E./ 
but which, at the time of the Survey, belonged to the see of 
Winchester. If these were any part of the lands in question, 
Stigand's appropriation of them may have been simply the re- 
sumption of a lease. 

The abbey of Ely had at this time a somewhat remarkable 
inmate. This was one Osmund, who had been a Bishop in Sweden, 
reminding one of Eadwaid's kinsman Rudolf, who had been a 
Bishop in Norway, and whom Eadward quartered on the monks of 
Abingdon (see vol. ii. p. 119). The Ely historian (ii. 42) speaks 
of Osmund with great reverence, but Adam of Bremen (iii. 14) 
calls him “acephalus*' and “girovagus,” and charges him with 
teaching false doctrine. He seems to have tried to set himself up 
as an independent Metropolitan of Sweden, in opposition to the see 
of Hamburg. When he was refused consecration at Rome, he 
obtained it ^^a quodam Polanise archiepiscopo, that is, it would 
seem, from Stephen, Archbishop of Gnesen from 1038 to 1059. 
He came back to Ssveden, professing to have been consecrated by 
the Pope as Archbishop of Sweden. When papal Legates, 
members of the church of Bremen, came to complain, he wrought 
so upon King Emund and the Swedish people, that the Legates 
were sent away as not having proper credentials Solitis populum 
regemque impulit dolis, ut legati repellerentur, quasi non habentes 
sigillum Apostolici '’)• At last (Adam, iii. 70) the famous Adalbert, 
Archbishop of Hamburg (1043-1072), the early guardian of 
Henry the Fourth, held a visitation of Scandinavia hy authority 
of Pope Alexander the Second, and quietly removed ('^dimisit 
hilaris”) several irregularly ordained Bishops, including Osmund. 
This must have been between io6r and 1065. Osmund came 
to England and won great favour with Eadward and with all 
the great men of the land, but, charmed with the piety of the 
monks of Ely and their Abbot, he withdrew to their house, joined 
their brotherhood, and discharged episcopal functions among them 
— an early case, like that of Rudolf, of a Bishop in partihus. He 
died in Thurstan’s tim^ and was buried at Ely and afterwards 
translated. 
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NOTE N. p. Yi, 

The Comet op 1066. 

This comet evidently made the deepest impression in every part 
of Europe, It is recorded in nearly every chronicle everywhere, 
and it is very generally, even by men who have no special con- 
nexion either with England or with Normandy, accepted as a 
presage of the Conquest of England. Our usual English and 
Norman authorities record it also ; hut I have preferred to collect 
a few of the more remarkable entries in the annals of more distant 
countries. I will give some specimens from the writers of Ger- 
many, of Southern Gaul, and of Italy. 

The Chronicle of Saint Andrew at Oambray (Pertz, vii. S 37 ) has 
a most remarkable entry ; 

“De bello in Anglii facto. Anno autem Dei Christi 1066 ad 
occidentalem plagam unus ex cometis admodum visu tembilis, 
crinitos radios velut flammigeras bastas emittens, vespere solem 
sequens per octodecim dies apparuit. Quod genus sideris quod 
erunt bella aut famem aut pestilentiam portendere solet. Hoc 
regni etiam mutationem ips^ su^ apparitione praesignavit. Nam 
Wilelmus Normannorum Comes, paratd non parv^ classe, assumptS 
magna militid, mare pertransiit.” 

A short narrative of the Conquest of England follows. So the 
Chronicles of Conrad of IJrsperg (p. ccxxxiii.) and Ekkehard (Pertz, 
vi. 199) also directly connect the comet with 'William’s expedition, 
of the results of which they give a very exaggerated account ; 

‘‘A.D. 1066, Cometes per totum orbem diu apparuit. Eodem 
anno AngliS per Willihelmum Nortmannicum miserabiliter afflict^ 
tandemque subact^ ipse rex ejus effeotus est. Qui mox omnes 
pene regni ejusdem prsesules exsilio, nobHes vero morti, destinavit, 
mediocres autem suis militibus in serritutem, uxores indigenarum 
universorum advenis in matrimonium subjugavit.” Bishop Otto 
of Freisingen (vi. 35) speaks somewhat in the same spirit; “Anno 
ab incarnatione Domini mlxvi. stella quee cometes dicitur visa 
effectu non caruit. Eodem enim anno Guilhehnus Nortmannise 
comes Britanniam majorem, quse nunc Anglia dicitur, occiso rege 
ejus Heraldo, expugnavit, totaque in servitutem redacta provincia, 
ac Northmannis ibi positis, illo tempore regnavit.” 
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Abbot Hugh's Chronicle of Verdtm (Labb^, i. 194) says, “Mil- 
lesimo qnoque lxv. anno, Ind. iii. stella quse oometes dicitur 
apparuit, et eodem anno Etuuardus Angl. Kex obiit.” (See the rest 
of the passage in p. 606 ) 

Still more distinct is the Chronicle of Saint James at Ltittich 
(Pertz, xvi. 639; Bouquet, xi. 294); “Cometes apparuit, quse 
bellum Angliae portendit, quam Guillelmus Normannorum Comes, 
ips^ cum Rege suo Hero [sic] gravissim^ caede mulctatd, vi 
militari corripuit, regnumque victor obtinuit.” 

Adam of Bremen we have almost learned to look on as a writer 
Scandinavian rather than German. He (iii. 50, 51) connects the 
comet with English affairs, but he does not give them the pre- 
cedence. He first mentions the death of Godescalc (see vol. i. p. 
726) and other events nearer home, and then adds, 

Et, nisi fallor, haec mala nobis ventura signifLcavit iUe horribilis 
cometa qui isto apparuit anno circa dies paschse. Eodem quoque 
tempore clades ilia memorabilis in Anglifi facta est, cujus magnitude, 
et quod Anglia Danis ex antique subjecta est, summam nos 
eventuum prseterire non sinit.” 

He then goes on with that short sketch of English affairs, from 
which I have several times had occasion to quote piecemeal. 

Other German accounts which connect the comet with England 
will be found in the Annales Blandinienses (Pertz, v. 26), in the 
Annales Formoselenses (v. 36), in the Annales ‘Wirziburgenses 
(ii. 245, "A. 1066. Cometa videtur; et Anglia a NTormannis 
subjicitur”), in the Annales Besuenses (ii. 249, "A. 1066. Stella 
cometes apparuit, et eo anno Rex Anglorum Haroaldus occiditur ”), 
and in Marianus (Pertz, v. 559), whose curious account of this year 
I have often had occasion to quote. See also Sigebert (vi. 361) 
and the Saxon Annalist (vi. 694), who oddly describes William 
as filius illius Roberti quern Ricardus comes NTortmannorum ex 
sorore Khut Regis Danorum genuerat.” 

To these German writers I may add the Pole Dlugoss, the latest 
in time and also the most distant from England. He tells us (i. 
260, ed. Leipzig, I'jii) ; “Cometes stella in occidentem facem 
dirigens apparuit, plura mala quibus et Almaniae et Britannise 
regiones afflictse fuerunt designans. In Britannia, quse nunc Anglia 
dicitur, Rex Eraldus occiditur, et in Almanifi principes variis 
CBsdibus in se debacchantur,'' 
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Of German writers who do not connect the comet with England 
I may mention Berthold (Pertz, v. 273) and Bemold (v. 428). 
But the most remarkable entry is that of Lambert (1066), who 
connects the comet with English affairs, but looks on it as pre- 
saging, not Senlac, hut Stamfordbridge ; 

*'In festis paschalibus per quatuordecim fere noctes continuas 
^ometa apparebat. Quo in tempore atrox et lacrimabile nimis 
proelium factum est in partibus Aquilonis, in quo Bex Angli- 
saxonum tres reges cum infinite eorum exercitu usque ad interne- 
cionem delevit (On these three Kings see Note FF.) 

In the Annales Altahenses (Pertz, xx. 817), which gives so many 
notices of English affairs, the writer seems not quite certain whether 
to connect the comet with England or not ; Tiibus proximis diebus 
ante pascha per totam Italiam Stella quaedam mirse magnitudinis 
apparebat, quae radium unum in modum hastse versus orientem 
mittebat. Post pascha autem in diebus rogationum, non per Italiam 
solum, sed jam per totum regnum, stella cometa apparuit et per 
quatuordecim dies magno miraculo intuentibus fuit.” The writer 
seems to connect it with the sickness of Henry the Fourth, but he 
presently mentions the Conquest of England, and adds, “ Quidam 
etiam interpretabantur, idcirco stellam crinitam tarn terribilem 
pridem exarsisse, quod tot millia hominum eodem anno periere/’ 
Turning to Southern Gaul, the Chronicle of Saint Maxentius 
(Labbd, ii. 211) not only connects the comet with England, but 
ventures to give a rash judgement in a matter of English constitu- 
tional law ; “ 1066. Stella cometes apparuit. Willermus comes, 
filius Koberti supradicti comitis Normannias, transiens mare con- 
flixit cum Airaudo, pseudo-rege Anghrum, quern devicit cum ipsfi 
gente, et terram eamdem in sua.m ditionem recepit.” Another 
Aquitanian Chronicler, William Godell, is less certain about the 
matter (Bouquet, xi. 284); “ Hoc anno cometes apparuit in vigilifi 
Sancti Marci, significans fortasse abundantiam effiisi Christiani 
sanguinis quam terra in regno Anglorum absorbuit.'' See also the 
Chronicle of Saint Benignus at Dijon (Pertz, v. 42), and that of the 
Campanian Chalons -(Labb6, i. 296). The Hheims Chronicle 
(Labb 4 , i. 360) throws its notice of the year into two hexameters, 
which appear in a great number of forms ; 

Sesagenus erat sextus miUesiinus amms, 

Quum pereunt Angli stella znonstrante comets.” 
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Abbot Baldric, in his verses on William (Duchesne, Eer. Franc, 
iv, 237), has quite a difPerent couplet. William is one, 

''Indice qui coelo^ qui prsBsagante comets 
Anglos innnmeris stragibus obtinnit.” 

Getting nearer our usual beat, the Breton Chronicle of Quimperl 4 
on the one hand (Bouquet, xi. 372), and the Chronicle of Lambert 
of Saint Omer (Pertz, v. 65) on the other, both bring in the men- 
tion of English affairs, though the Breton writer mixes them up 
with things which were to him nearer home. Lastly, one of the 
Angevin chronicles (Labb 4 , i. 288) looks on the comet as the sign 
of many woes to many nations. The Conquest of England comes 
first, but events which more immediately touched Anjou had also 
something to do with it. *‘In hoc anno apparuit cometa terri- 
bilis, multarum calamitatum in seqiientibus annis subsequutarum, 
ut post patuit, porfcentrix. Nam in ipso anno comes Nor- 
mannorum Guillelmus Anglorum regnum magno periculo aggressus 
impugnare, hello publico magn^ et miserabili csede cruento expug- 
navit, atque in regem levatus coronari se fecit.” He then goes on 
to speak of Conan’s invasion of Anjou and his death, and of the 
wars between the brother Counts Geoffrey and Fulk. 

Of the Italian chronicles I have already quoted one, the Annals 
of Beneventum (see p. 70). The Annales Cavenses (Pertz, iii. 180) 
connect the comet only with local affairs. But at Bari the Norman 
name was more familiar, and Lupus Protospatarius (Pertz, v. 59) 
recorded William’s victory, though he did not know bis name ; 
“ 1067. Et hoc anno apparuit stella cometes, et comes Normannus 
Eobertus fecit helium cum Araldo Eege Anglorum, et vicit 
Eobertus, qui et factus est rex super gentem Anglorum.” 

All our usual authorities record the appearance, and all, I think, 
in its proper chronological order, except William of Poitiers, wbo 
brings it in afterwards (139) at the end of his apostrophe against 
Harold. 

The different statements as to the number of days during which 
the comet was visible are remarkable, and I must leave it to astro- 
nomers to reconcile them. But I cannot help thinking that the 
time of thirty days, spoken of in two chronicles only, one of which 
seems evidently to copy from the other, must be an exaggeration. 
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The fourteen days of Wace (11462) and the fifteen of William of 
Jumifeges (vii, 31) and Benoit (367^8) doubtless mean the same 
thing, according to the usual French idiom. And, as the seven 
days of the English Chronicles and Sigebert (vi. 301) would, accord- 
ing to the same idiom, be eigM^ I cannot but think that the dghtem 
days of the Cambray annalist are owing to a confusion between 
the two accounts. If so, we have only two statements, one of a 
week, the other of a fortnight. The latter rests on the authority 
of Lambert and of William of Jumibges ; the French metrical 
writers simply follow William. The poet of the Draco Normannicus 
(i. 1249) cuts the time down to five days, for a reason of his own ; 

'' Hujus temporibus resplenduit ipsa cometa, 

Cujus ab igne novo Heustria clara nitet. 

]Sfam simul hsec rutilans orines detorquet in Anglos ; 

Mirantur popnH, Gallia tota stupet. 

Nam jubaris tanti nitor ardet quinque diebus, 

TJt reop bine qnintus rex radiabit ei.” 

This is of course a compliment to Henry the Second. 

Some notice of this comet will be found in Chambers’ Descrip- 
tive Astronomy, pp 281-3, sending me to which, and for some 
other hints, I have to thank Professor H. J. S. Smith. It seems 
to be that which is called Halle’s Comet, which has since appeared 
in 1145, 1223, 1301, 1378, 1456, 1531, 1682, 1759, and 1835. 
The appearance in 1145 is mentioned in the Angevin Chronicle in 
Labb 4 , i. 277, and in the Tewkesbury Annals for 1144 (Luard, Ann. 
Mon. i. 46), where it may possibly be connected with Stephen’s 
wars. The appearance of 1223 is mentioned in the Kouen 
Chronicle (Labb6, i. 374) under 1222; ‘^Hoc anno visa est stella 
circum occasum solis Decembrilis, primse magnitudinis, ardens velut 
facula, radios sursum erigens, et in acutum velut in conumcolligens 
terrse vicina videbatur, quod aliquod prodigium portendere fere- 
batur. Hanc dicebant esse cometam.” It must also have appeared 
in 912 and 989, but I do not find those appearances mentioned in 
our Chronicles, though comets are mentioned in 905 or 906, 975, 
and 995. 

Dr. Bruce (p. 86) quotes Mr. Hinde for the fact, which was Mso 
mentioned to me by Professor Smith, that the comet of 1066 is 
mentioned m the Chinese annals. Mr. Chambers tells us that they 
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also mention its appearance in 1378 — a year, by the way, quite 
memorable enough for any comet. “ It was equal to the full moon 
in size, and its train, at first small, increased to a wonderful 
length.’* 

I have no doubt at all that the group in the Tapestry which im- 
mediately follows the representation of the comet itself represents 
Harold as hearing of its appearance and its interpretation, I 
cannot think with Mr. Planch^ (p. 147) and Dr. Bruce (p. 87) 
that Harold is receiving the news of the landing of Tostig or of 
anything else. There is no mention of Tostig or his invasion 
throughout the Tapestry, with whose subject his doings had 
indeed only an indirect connexion. It is most unlikely that an 
incidental and most obscure reference to Tostig’s invasion should 
lurk in a part of the Tapestry where it is thoroughly out of 
place both as to time and subject. Nor can the figure speaking 
to the King represent William’s ambassador or any one directly 
connected with William. The story of William’s expedition begins 
from the very beginning in the next compartment, where the ship 
takes the news of Harold’s accession to Normandy. The present 
group ends the story of Eadward’s death and Harold’s accession. 
It follows immediately on the Comet, and it seems connected 
with it. The speaker is surely the interpreter of the sign, and 
that interpreter a imyris kok&v, a Kalchas or a Micaiah. It is quite 
possible that what Dr. Bruce calls “the dreamy-like flotilla” in 
the border may be meant darkly to set forth the nature of his 
interpretation, and so to act as a connecting link between this 
compartment and that which comes next after it. 

With regard to comets in general, and especially two which 
appeared in 1165, we have the learned exposition in Fordun’s 
Gesta Annalia, v. p. 258, ed. Skene; “Cometa est stella, non 
Omni tempore sed maxime contra obitum regis, aut contra 
excidium apparens regionis. Cum ea cum crinito diademate 
fulgens apparuerit regale nunciat letum. Si autem ferens comas, et 
rutilans sparserit illas, patriae praefigurat excidium.” 
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NOTE 0 . p. 8o. 

The Marriage op Villiam and IVEatilda. 

That William's marriage with Matilda was forbidden by papal 
authority, and that the papal dispensation for the marriage did 
not issue till some years after the marriage had been celebrated, 
are facts which have long been known. But the remarkable 
paper which Mr. Stapleton wrote in 1846 in the Archaeological 
Journal (iii. i) threw a new light on the whole matter. The 
essay, like all Mr. Stapleton's writings, is brimful of curious 
learning, but, as usual, his power of arranging and making use of 
his facts is by no means equal to his diligence and acuteness 
in bringing them together. 

Mr. Stapleton's propositions, as far as I can disentangle them, 
are three ; 

Eirst, that Matilda, before her marriage with William, was 
mother of two children, Gerbod and Gundrada, whose father was 
Gerbod, known as the Advocate of Saint Bertin. 

Secondly, That the ecclesiastical opposition to the marriage of 
William and Matilda was not owing — ^at least not wholly owing 
— ^to any consanguinity or aflSnity between them, but to the fact 
that Matilda, at the time of William's courtship, had a husband 
still living. 

Thirdly, That the delay in the celebration of the marriage was 
caused by the necessity of obtaining a divorce. 

Of these three propositions Mr. Stapleton has, I think, con- 
vincingly made out the first ; the second and third I cannot accept. 

That Gundrada, the wife of Earl William of Warren, was the 
daughter of Matilda^ but not the daughter of King William, is 
manifest from the language employed by Earl William in his grant 
to the Priory of Lewes (Stapleton, Arch. Joum, iii. 21; Monas- 
ticon, V. 12). He makes his gifts 

“Pro salute animse mese et animse Gundradse uxoris mese et 
pro anim^ domini mei Willelmi Regis, qui me iu Anglicam terrain 
adduxit, et per cujus licentiam monachos venire feci, et qui meam 
priorem donationem confirmavit, et pro salute dominm wwce 
Matildis Eegince, matris uxoris wece, et pro salute domini mei 
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Willelmi Eegis, filii sui, post cujus adventum in Anglicam terram 
hanc cartam fed, et qni me comitem Snrreise fedt.” 

It is utterly inconceivable that Earl William would have used 
tbis language, if King William had been the father of his wife. 
In such a case he would have described his wife as the daughter 
of King William. He would never have drawn the pointed dis- 
tinction which he does draw between Matilda his lady, the mother 
of his wife, and William his lord, who has done for him such and 
such favours. On the other hand there is the earlier charter of 
King William himself- to the same priory, which is granted, according 
to the text in the Monasticon (v. \ 3), 

Pro animd domini et antecessoris mei Eegis Eduuardi, et pro 
animd patris mei comitis Eotberti, et pro med ipsius anim^ et 
uxoris meae Matildis Eeginse, et filiorum atque successorum nos- 
trorum, et pro anim^ Gruillelmi de Warrennd et uxoris suse Gon- 
dradse JUicR mece et heredum suorum.” 

Here William, according to the received text, certainly calls 
Qundrada his daughter. But the manuscript is said to be nearly 
illegible, and the reading to be very doubtful. Mr. Stapleton (p. 2) 
for the words which follow Qondradse” silently reads ‘‘pro me et 
heredibus meis.*' Mrs. Green (i. 72) mentions that the words “filise 
mese ” are clearly in a different and later hand. This is admitted 
by Mr. Blaauw, in an article in the Archseologia (xxxii. p. 108), 
written expressly in answer to Mr. Stapleton, but he argues that 
the insertion represents the true reading, and objects to Mr. 
Stapleton's reading on other grounds. But it strikes me that 
Mr. Blaauw's text, if genuine, does not upset Mr. Stapleton's posi- 
tion. The words “filise mese," taken by themselves, would of 
course prove the person spoken of to be William's own daughter. 
But they must be taken in connexion with the other charter 
of William of Warren. It is far more likely that a man should 
use the words “ filia mea " of his wife's daughter — his own daughter 
for many purposes of law— than that a man should speak of his 
wife's parents in the wonderful way which we must attribute to 
William of Warren, if Gundrada really was William's daughter. 

Another Lewes charter (Monasticon, v, 14), in which Matilda is 
spoken of as the mother of Qundrada — “ Mathildis Eegina, mater 
Henrici Eegis et Gundradse comitissse” — is of course evidence 
for Matilda being the mother of Gundrada as well as of Henry, 
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but it does not prove them to have been children of the same 
father. It is plain why those two only among Matilda’s children 
are spoken of. Henry was the reigning King, Gundrada was the 
local benefactress. 

The documentaiy evidence then seems distinctly to show that 
Gundrada was the daughter of Matilda, but not the daughter of 
William. One charter plainly implies that she was so ; the others 
do not imply the contrary. But this is not all. There are two 
passages of Orderic, both quoted by Mr. Stapleton, which imply 
that Gundrada had a brother Qerbod, and that neither of them 
was son or daughter ofWilliani Mr. Blaauw answers that Or- 
deric’s authority is weak on this point, as he stumbles, if he does 
not contradict himself, in his whole account of William’s daughters. 
Now certainly, if Orderic simply left out Gundrada in a list of 
William’s daughters, the omission would prove nothing whatever 
against the least direct proof that she was his daughter. But it 
proves much more, when Orderic speaks of her incidentally in a 
way in which it is quite impossible that he should have spoken of 
a daughter of William, and when he gives her a brother whom no 
man ever for a moment fancied to be William’s son. In one of 
these two places (^22 C) Orderic tells us that William the Con- 
queror gave the earldom of Surrey Guillelmo de Quarenn^, qui 
Gundredam sororem Gherbodi conjugem habuit.” Nor does it 
make much difference that the grant of the earldom was really 
made not by William the Conqueror but by William Eufus. 
(See Orderic himself, 680 0 .) In the other place {522 A; 
cf. 598 A) Orderic recounts the adventures of “Gherbodus 
Flandrensis,” his investiture with the earldom of Chester, his 
return to his own country, and his misfortunes there. It is 
clear that Orderic did not look on Gundrada as a daughter 
of William ; she was in his eyes simply the sister of Gerbod. 
Gundrada and Gerbod were therefore, beyond all doubt, chil- 
dren of Matilda, but they were not children of William. But 
I do not understand Mr. Stapleton when (pp. 20, 25) he 
gives them another brother, and Matilda another son, named 
Frederick. He must have been thinking of the Frederick whose 
existence he had himself established in p. 3. But this Frederick, 
as appears from Domesday, 196 6, was brother, not of Gundrada, 
but of her husband William of Warren. Still less is there any 
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evidence to give Matilda yet another son, Bichard, the “ Ricardus 
Guet, frater comitissse Warennse” who appears in the Bermondsey 
Annals (see Planch^ Conqueror and his Companions, i. 136) under 
the year 1098 as a benefactor of that house. (I do not find him in 
the Bermondsey charters in the Monasticon.) The dead Gundrada 
would hardly have been so described, and it proves nothing to say 
that the wife of the second William of Warren was Countess of 
Surrey as well as of Warren. Warren is the title much more 
commonly used in ordinary speech. 

Matilda then was the mother of Gerbod and Gundrada, but who 
was their father 1 There does not seem to be any distinct proof, but 
the Memish charters collected by Mr. Stapleton (pp. 17-19) show 
that there was a whole succession of Gerbods, holding the office of 
Advocate {Advocatus, AvovA) of the Abbey of Saint Bertin at Saint 
Omer, and who are often simply described as Gerbod the Advocate. 
These Gerbods range over nearly the whole of the eleventh century, 
from 1026 to the reign of Robert the Frisian, that is between 1071 
and 1093. There is, for instance (p. 17), a charter of Baldwin the 
Fourth in 1026, and among the signatures is Signum Gerbodonis 
Advocati.” The same signature is added to charters of Baldwin 
the father of Matilda in 1056 (Cartulary of Saint Bertin, p. 181) 
and 1067. In the later charters up to 1087 we find mention 
of Gerbod and his wife Ada (p. 201), and of Gerbod and his brother 
Amulf. Mr. Stapleton supposes — ^he seems to have no evidence 
but that of the charters themselves — that Gerbod the husband 
of Ada is the Earl of Chester and son of Matilda, and that Gerbod 
and Amulf were their sons. This is in every way probable, but I 
cannot follow him when he assumes that the signatures of 1026, 
1056, and 1067 all belong to one Gerbod, the father of the Earl of 
Chester and, according to him, the first husband of Matilda. This 
assumption seems to be the only ground for the inference that 
Matilda's first husband was living at the time of her marriage with 
William, and that therefore the delay and difficulty about the 
marriage was caused by the necessity of obtaining a divorce. But 
it is surely simpler and more obvious to take the signature of 1026 
tube that of her husband, and those of 1056 and 1067 to be those 
of her son. With the Gerbod of 1056 or, considering how young 
he must have been, with those who acted in his name, the abbey 
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of Saint Bertin had rather fierce disputes. See the narrative in the 
Cartulary, p. 183, and Count Baldwin's charter, pp. 184, 185. 

I therefore accept the marriage, but the theory of the divorce 
seems to me quite untenable on every ground. It is remarkable 
enough that no hint should be found in any contemporary writer 
that Matilda had been married before her marriage with William, 
and that we are driven to infer the fact from the language of 
charters and from the most casual indications elsewhere. But we 
have more than one parallel case in Norman history. The Norman 
writers are altogether silent about the marriage between Duke 
Eobert and Estrith the sister of Cnut (see vol. i. p. 467). So again, 
we should never have known from the Encomiast of Emma that his 
heroine ever was the wife of AEthelred. In his courtly pages the sister 
of Duke Eichard is a virgin (see vol. i. p. 717) when she marries 
Cnut. So in the Norman writers Matilda is ever the daughter of 
Baldwin, never the widow of Gerbod. And, as Emma is called 
mrgo, so Matilda is called pjMi, pucelh, demoiselle. But, if she 
is never called the widow of Gerbod, stHi less is she called his wife. 
In the case of Cnut and Emma, we know the real facts from the 
testimony of both English and Norman writers. In the case of 
William and Matilda, the Norman writers, in the silence of the 
English, have it all their own way, and we are left to the evi- 
dence of the documents. The English writers are silent through 
indifference; the Norman writers are silent through design. 
The best informed of all, William of Poitiers, leaves out the fact 
that there was any opposition to the marriage at all. But, if 
William's marriage had been, not simply irregular or uncanonical, 
but a glaring act of adultery, done in open defiance of a papal 
command, it is hardly conceivable that so astounding a fact should 
have failed to find any chronicler. 

Again, it may perhaps seem strange if William, when in search of 
a wife, chose a widow with children rather than any of the princely 
maidens who, we are told, were to be had for the asking. But it 
would be far stranger if, with so wide a field before him, his choice 
lighted on the married wife of another man. Would the wise 
men of Normandy have recommended such a step % Would Count 
Baldwin have consented to expose his daughter to such open shame? 
Would the papal prohibition of the marriage have taken the form 
which it did take (see above, p. 90) ? Would Pope Leo and the 
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Council of Rheims have simply forbidden Count Baldv^in to give 
his daughter m marriage to William the Norman ? Would they 
not rather have warned William and Matilda, as later assertors of 
discipline warned Philip and Bertrada, against an act of shameless 
adultery ? Can we conceive that Lanfranc would have stooped to 
interest himself in obtaining a dispensation for the guilty pair, or 
that a dispensation would ever have been granted by the most com- 
plying Pontiff? Such a dispensation could have been granted only 
on proof of some canonical hindrance which made the former 
marriage of Gerbod and Matilda null and void. No proof of such 
an impediment is produced. It was a daring act on the part of 
William, Matilda, and Baldwin to contract an uncanonical marriage 
in the teeth of a direct papal prohibition. But they surely would 
never have ventured on a step breathing such defiance to all law 
and morals as a marriage between a man and another man^s wife, 
contracted on the chance that her first marriage might be proved 
to be illegal. 

I hold then that Gerbod was dead before 1049, and that the 
objection to William’s marriage with his widow was simply one 
of the usual canonical objections on the ground of kindred or 
affinity. This is asserted by all the writers who mention the 
subject (see above, pp. 94, 102, 106). But there is no small difficulty 
in making out what the nearness of kin between William and 
Matilda was. Mr. Stapleton, (p. 22) assumes that their kindred 
arose from the fact that Matilda’s “ grandmother was a daughter 
of Duke Richard the Second of Normandy, and aunt of William 
the Conqueror.” If this could be made out, William and Matilda 
would clearly be within the forbidden degrees. But the pedigree 
does not seem to be at all certain. Baldwin the Bearded, Matilda’s 
grandfather, undoubtedly married a daughter of Richard the Good 
(Will. Gem. v. 13). But she could not have been the mother of 
Baldwin of Lisle. A daughter of Richard and Judith could not 
have been bom before 1010 (see vol. ii. p. 454), at which time 
the younger Baldwin was a grown man, capable of marrying and 
rebelling against his father. Baldwin the Bearded must have been 
quite an old man when he married the daughter of Duke Richard. 
She seems to have had no children; his first wife, the mother 
of Baldwin of Lisle and grandmother of Matilda, was Ogiva 
[Eadgifu?] of Luxemburg. (“Ogiva filia Gisleberti comitis de 
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Lizelenborg.” Gen. Com. Fland., Pertz, ix. 318. Cf. Moreri, art. 
Plandre, and the Art de Verifier les Dates, iii. 4.) This is doubt- 
less the “Otgiva” or ‘^Odgiva eomitissa” who died in 1030 or 
1031 (Ann. Blandinienses and Formoselenses, Pertz, v. 26, 35), 
only five or six years before Baldwin's death. Oudegherst (Annales 
de Flandre, 63, 67, 75), who calls her Ognie and Odgona, has much 
to say about her, and about her son's wonderful birth when she 
was fifty years old. However all this may be, it seems perfectly 
clear that Matilda was not the granddaughter of any daughter of 
Hichard the Good. Failing Hichard the Good, I cannot suggest 
any other common ancestor for William and Matilda, but it is 
quite possible that the marriage of William's aunt with Matilda's 
grandfather may have been held to create some kind of afiSnity 
between William and Matilda. 

Prevost, in his note on Wace (ii 60), has a suggestion of the 
same kind, namely, that the canonical impediment was the affinity 
arising from the fact that Matilda's mother, Adela of France, 
had been married, or rather betrothed, to William's uncle, Bichard 
the Third (cf. Palgrave, iii. 264). Again I am not canonist enough 
to say whether this would really have been any hindrance to a 
marriage between Eichard's nephew and Adela's daughter, but 
there seems to be no doubt that Eichard the Third was married 
or contracted to Adela, daughter of King Eobert. His marriage 
contract with an Adela, dated 1026, in which he endows her with 
large possessions, mainly in the C6tentin, is printed in D'Achery, 
Spicilegium, iii. 390, and Licquet, Hist, de Normandie, ii. 269 
(see also Palgrave, iii. 137). M. Licquet (ii. 5) maintains that 
this Adela is not King Eobert's daughter, but some unknown wife 
of the name, whom he holds to have been the lawful mother of 
the monk Nicolas (see above, p. 381, and vol. i. p. 464)* 
chief grounds for this belief are that Adela is not described as the 
King^s daughter, and that the words of the deed (“ annulo mihi in 
carnis unitate jungendam”) imply that the bride was already a 
grown woman, whereas Adela the daughter of King Eobert was, 
in 1026, a babe in her cradle. Now the deed is drawn up in 
a rhetorical style j “Domina Adela" is once addressed in the voca- 
tive case, and that is the only mention of her name, though she 
is told that she is “ juxta nobilitatis tuse lineam dotata." All this 
looks to me as if she was the King's daughter, for whom the city 
VOL. III. IT u 
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and county of Ooutances, and a good deal more, which the deed 
bestows upon her, would surely not be an unworthy dowry. As to 
her age, the statement that she was then an infant rests on the 
authority of William of Jumi^ges, which is generally very good, 
but which is in this case contradicted by dates. He says (vi. 6) 
that the elder Baldwin, at some time after the accession of Duke 
Eobert in 1028, took away Adela as a babe from King Eobert's 
court, and brought her up as his son's bride till she was marriage- 
able (“a palatinis tricliniis adeptam tulit, et ad domum propriam 
ia cunis asportavit, eamque usque ad annos nubiles diligent! curi. 
nutrivit"). But we read directly after that the younger Baldwin, 
puffed up by his royal connexion ("mox ut nobilis puellae am- 
plexibus coepit frui"), rebelled against his father, who was restored 
by Duke Eobert (see vol. i. p. 465). All this is said to have 
happened about the time of the death of King Eobert (^‘ qud 
tempestate Eobertus Rex Francorum moritur"), which took place 
in 1031. These two statements, in the same chapter, cannot be 
made to agree. The truth is that Adela could not possibly have 
been a mere baby in 1026. Her parents, Eobert and Constance, 
were married in 998 ; her daughter Matilda was the mother of two 
children before 1049. Compare the imaginary genealogy of Her- 
leva, vol. ii. p. 610. 

Adela then who was betrothed to Duke Richard is the same 
person as Adela, daughter of King Robert, wife of Count Baldwin, 
and mother of Matilda. Richard's early death seems to have 
hindered her actual marriage with him, but it may have been held 
that she had contracted an affinity with the ducal house of Rouen 
which made it unlawful for her daughter to marry Duke Richard's 
nephew. Either then of these possible grounds of affinity, the 
marriage of the eld©r Baldwin with the daughter of Richard the 
Good or the marriage of the younger Baldwin with the betrothed 
wife of Richard the Third, seems to me far more likely than Mr. 
Stapleton's theory of the divorce. This view is also supported by 
the witness of all those writers who speak of the kindred between 
the parties. The expressions ‘‘ cognata," “ consanguineum cubile," 
&c., are indeed not strictly accurate, as the connexion was only by 
affinity; but it is far more likely that the writers who use them 
should laxly apply to affinity words which strictly refer only to 
kindred, than that they should speak in this way when the im- 
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pediment really was that Matilda had a husband living. Mr. 
Stapleton's arguments against this view seem singularly incon- 
clusive. “ The peculiarity of the birth of William the Conqueror,” 
he tells us (p. 22), “as being illegitimate, certainly forbids such a 
conclusion, coupled with the silence of the Pope at the Council of 
Eheims.” The Pope's silence surely cuts one way as much as 
another. As for William's bastardy, Mr. Stapleton would hardly 
argue that Duke Kobert could have lawfully married Herleva's 
mother or sister, or that William, as nuUius fiLins, could have 
lawfully married his own mother or sister. William's kindred 
with Eadward is constantly insisted on, notwithstanding his 
bastardy, and one cannot doubt that a marriage between him and 
one of the daughters of Emma would have been thought unlawful. 
Mr. Stapleton presently (p, 24) mentions the foundation of the 
abbeys, and adds with some triumph that “no papal bull attests 
that this penance was enjoined merely for marrying within the 
degrees of kindred.” Still less does Mr. Stapleton produce any 
papal bull attesting that it was enjoined for a shameless and 
obstinate course of adultery. 

There is indeed one other view, that maintained by M. licquet 
(ii. 1 31) and followed by Mrs. Green (English Princesses, i. 4), 
namely that there was no real impediment to the marriage from 
either kindred or affinity, but that Pope Leo simply forbade the 
marriage on political grounds. Leo, the firm friend of the Em- 
peror, did not wish to strengthen so doubtful a vassal of the 
Empire as Baldwin (see vol. ii. p. gi) by so close a connexion 
with the Duke of the Normans. This is unlikely in itself and 
unsupported by evidence. Even papal authority could hardly go 
so far as to forbid a marriage to which there was no canonical 
objection; and if Leo did so, a prohibition arising from a tempo- 
rary political cause would not have been so rigidly maintained by 
so many successive Pontiffs. And the place which the prohibition 
holds among the acts of the Council distinctly shows that it was 
aimed against an intended breach of the ecclesiastical law of mar- 
riage. It comes in the middle of a series of citations and ex- 
communications, all aimed at offenders of that class, and among 
which a merely political prohibition would be strangely out of 
place. M. Licquet, like Mr. Stapleton, appeals to the silence of the 
Pope as to the motive of the prohibition. This silence is a diffi- 

u u 
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culty according to any view, but it is a greater difficulty according 
to M. Licquet's view than according to any other. The actual reason 
is not minutely specified, but the position of the prohibition in the 
acts of the Council is enough to show its general nature. 

William then, I hold, married the widow of Gerbod. In choosing 
a widow for his bride, he only acted like several other great 
men of his century. Eadmund, Cnut, Harold, all married widows. 
Cnut and Harold married the widows of Kings whom they had 
helped to deprive of their kingdoms. But the case which most 
exactly forestalled William happened just before the beginning of 
the century, in the person of Matilda’s maternal grandfather. King 
Eobert. That most devout of Kings uncanonically married his 
widowed cousin (see vol. i. p. 453), and allowed himself to be 
worried by ecclesiastical censures out of his wife, and well nigh out 
of his life also. William characteristically stood his ground, and 
gained his point in the end in the teeth of Prior, Archbishop, Pope, 
and Council. 

The date of the marriage is not given by any of the Norman 
writers. They all do their best to slur over the delays and difficul- 
ties about the marriage, and they would fain have us believe that 
Matilda was won as soon as wooed. The date 1053 comes from 
the Tours Chronicle (Bouquet, xi. 348), and in default of any 
better authority, I do not see that we can do otherwise than accept 
it. It also falls in singularly well, as Mr. Stapleton suggests, with 
the date of the captivity of Pope Leo (see above, p. 91). Another 
date, 1047, is given in the late Chronicle of Saint Bavon (Corp. 
Ohron. Fland. i. 552, “ Wilhelmus Dux Normannise, uxorem duxit 
Mathildem filiam Balduini comitis Flandrice, quae postea peperit 
ei Wilhelmum, postmodum Begem Angliss”). But this date can- 
not be accepted, as it is clearly inconsistent with the prohibition of 
the marriage in 1049. sometimes said (see Bouet, p. 

8) that Orderic (484 C) fixes the marriage in 1063, and it has 
thence been inferred that the marriage was repeated after Lanfranc 
had come back with the dispensation. But the words of Orderic 
do not really fix the marriage to 1063, He has been speaking of 
the death of Geoffi:ey Martel and other matters, and places the death 
of Geoffrey in 1060 or 1061, He then, in his usual fashion, takes 
the opportunity to enlarge on the greatness and prosperity of 
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Normandy and its Duke about this time, and goes on to tell us of 
his wife and children. But there is nothing hearing on the date 
of the marriage. 

I ought to mention that the Chronicle of Tours, the only one 
•which gives the date of the marriage, adds a most strange tale about 
William's courtship; 

" Tunc Guillelmus Dux Normannise Mathildem, filiam Balduini, 
Comitis Flandrise, duxit in uxorem, in hunc modum. Quum ipsa 
a patre suo de sponso recipiendo ssepius rogaretur, eique Guillelmus 
Normannise a patre suo, qui evm longo t&m^pore nutri&rat, prae aliis 
laudaretur, respondit, numquam nothum recipere se maritum. Quo 
audito, Guillelmus Dux clam apud Brugis, ubi puella morabatur, 
cum pauds accelerate eamque regredientem ab ecclesi^ pugnis, cal- 
cibus, et calcaribus yerberat et castigat, sicque ascenso equo eum suis 
in patiiam remeat. Quo facto, puella dolens ad lectum decubat, ad 
quam pater veniens, illam de sponso recipiendo interrogat et re- 
quirit, quse respondens dicit, se nunquam habere maritum nisi 
Guillelmum Ducem Normannise quod et factum est.” — ^Ohron. 
Turon. Bouquet, xi. 348. 

This tale is found also in the French riming Chronicle of Philip 
de Mouskes, a writer of the thirteenth centmy (ii. 174, ed. Brussels, 
1838). Matilda is thus described ; 

“ . , . U Quens de Elandres avoit Et moult estoit biele et vallans 
XJne fille qoi moult savoit. Sage courtoise et bien parlans.” 

(v. 16903.) 

To the first offer of marriage her answer is thus given ; 

demoiselle vint avant J^aim mious estre noune velSe 

Si leur respond! maintenant Que jou soie a bastart donnde.” 

(V. 16932.) 

William then goes to Lille; 

** Tout drdt & Lille ?int i jour 
XJ hkpuciele ert a sejour.” 

Matilda is throughout called “ puciele ” and " demoiselle." William 
then kicks and beats her, much as in the story in the Tours 
Chronicle, and her consent is given in much the same way. 

The remarkable thing about this tale is that it is evidently a 
myth which has fastened itself upon Willmm in several forms, and, 
I suspect, on Harold also. The story of William beating or 
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kicking liis wife is, in two accounts, transferred from the beginning 
of their married life to the end. William of Malmesbury (iiL 273) 
tells, without believing it, a tale that William in his later days 
forsook his old chaste manner of life (" non desint qui ganniant 
eum mlibalm antique renunci^sse quum regia potestas accrevisset” 
—the same singular use of the word cqM>s spoken of in vol. ii. pp, 
382, 527), and took a concubine, the daughter of a priest. Matilda, 
in her jealousy, had the girl ham-strung {‘^per sateUitem succiso 
poplite Matildis sustulerit a tale which seems to be taken from 
the story of King Eadwig’s wife or mistress — (Osbem or Eadmer, 
Vit. Od. Ang. Sacr. ii. 84). On this Matilda is beaten to death with 
a bridle (^'illam ad mortem fraeno equi csesam''), whether by her 
husband’s own hand or not is not distinctly said. Now this story 
is clearly the same as Snorro’s story (Johnstone, 217; Laing, iii. 
94) how, when William was setting out for England, his wife came 
to speak to him, perhaps to keep him back, on which, being 
mounted, he struck her with his heel, so that the spur ran into her 
breast, and she died (^‘Enn er hann s^ ])at, laust hann til hennar 
med haelinom, 00 setti sporan fyri bridst henni, svo at £ kaf stdd, 
fell hon Tid oc feck bana*’). And this again, I cannot help think- 
ing, is the same as William of Jumilges’ story (vii. 35) of Harold 
kicking his mother when she prayed him not to go forth to battle 
(see p. 438). The tale of a King kicking or beating his wife or 
mother was afloat, and it was easy to fill the blank with the name 
of either William or Harold. 

One more point is suggested to me by the charge against Wil- 
liam’s chastity, brought in the last paragraph. Genealogists, local 
antiquaries, and romance-writers are fond of calling the well-known 
William Peverel of Domesday a natural son of the Conqueror. For 
this assertmn I know of no authority, except a statement in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage (i. 436) which is said to come “ ex Coll. K. Ql. 
S.” — ^that is Robert Glover, Somerset Herald. We are there told 
that Ranulf Peverel ^ married the daughter of Ingelric, founder of 
the Collegiate Church of Saint Martin le Grand in the city of 
London, who had been a concubine to William Duke of Normandy,” 
and that William Peverel was "begotten on her by the same 
Duke before the Conquest of this realm.” The uncorroborated 
assertions of a herald are not materials for history. 

Of the still wilder notion that Thomas of Bayeux, Archbishop of 
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York, was a natural son of the Conqueror I shall speak in my next 
volume. 

The mention of Matilda suggests the name of her aunt Judith, 
the wife of Tostig, who is commonly spoken of as her sister (see 
vol. ii. p, 132). The Biographer of Eadward (404) distinctly speaks 
of her as the sister of Baldwin the Fifth, and moreover as the niecq 
of Eadward. "Tostinus sortitus est uxorem Juthittam, neptem 
ipsius clarissimi Begis -^Edwardi, et sororem prsedicti Comitis 
Baldewini.’* This statement is opposed to that of Florence (logi), 
who speaks of Judith as Baldwin’s daughter, and two passages of 
Orderic. In one place (638 C) he reckons the daughters of Baldwin 
and Adela as “Mathildis Eegina Anglorum eh Juditha, Tostici 
ducis uxor.” Elsewhere (492 D, see p. 304) he says of William 
and Tostig, duas sorores, per quas amicitia ssepe recalescebat, in 
conjugio hahehant.” Orderic is followed by Alberic in the thir- 
teenth century, who gives (p. 98) Baldwin and Adela three sons, 
Baldwin, Eobert, and Philip, and two daughters, Judith, quam 
nupsit Tosticus comes iNTordanubriorum in Anglid, et Mathildem 
prsedictam Normannoram ducissam.” She is also called Baldwin’s 
daughter by two writers of the jdffceenth centuiy, who record her 
second marriage with Duke Welf of Bavaria. Botho in his Picture 
Chronicle of Brunswick (Leibnitz, iii. 325) says of Baldwin (whom 
by the way he confounds with his son, marrying him to Kichilda 
instead of Adela) that he had “ eyne dochter de het Jutta, de nam 
Komgh Heroden m Engelant, dar wart se geheten Wichanda, do 
nam se dar na Hertoghen Wolpy den olden in Beyeren,” The 
honest Nether-Dutch is pleasant to read, but it is strange to make 
Judith the wife of Harold — degraded into Herod — ^instead of Tostig. 
But Botho repeats the statement in p. 327, nor does he^ stand alone 
in it. In Arenpeck’s Bavarian Chronicle (Leibnitz, iii. 661) we 
read of Welf, how '^accepit Beginam AngHse, tunc viduam, filiam 
scilicet Balduini nobilissimi comitis Flandris^Juditham, in uxorem/’ 
These accounts are of course simply amusing, but we shall presently 
see that, as for their chief blunders, ’they sm in decent company. 

Florence then and Orderic are the only early authorities who 
call Judith a daughter of Baldwin the Fifth. And the authority of 
Orderic is lessened by a manifest error which he has fallen into 
with regard to Baldwin’s family. He makes him (326 C) the father 
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of Udo, Archbisliop of Trier, who was really the son of Count 
Eberhard of Nellenberg (Gest. Trev. ap. Pertz, viii. 183). On the 
other hand, the Genealogy of the Counts of Flanders (Corp. Chron. 
Fland. i. 86; Pertz, ix. 318) distinctly calls Matilda Baldwin's 
only daughter. Baldwin married Adela “genuitque ex ed duos 
filios, Balduinum Montensem et Bobertum Frisonem, et unam 
^liam nomine Mathildem/' We now fall back on our own writers 
and remember that the Worcester Chronicle (rogi) called Judith 
only the mage ” of Baldwin, while Eadward's Biographer (pp. 
404, 424) distinctly called her his " soror.” We now turn to the 
Saxon Annalist, and, among some wild stories, we find the same 
kindred distinctly asserted. Judith, as before, is Harold's widow. 
Welf of Bavaria (Pertz, vi. 764) “duxit viduam Haroldi duds 
Anglorum [see above, p. 226] Judihtam nomine.” But in an earlier 
passage we read (vi, 694), Hujus Haroldi conjux, amita Rodherti 
comitis de Flandrid, ex cognatione beati Ethmundi Eegis fuit.” 

Here, comparing this passage with the Biographer, we may find 
the key to the whole matter. The Biographer says that Judith was 
Baldwin's sister and Eadward's niece, which last statement at first 
seems very puzzling. The Saxon Annalist, evidently writing quite 
independently, calls her the aunt of Baldwin's son Bobert, and also 
calls her a kinswoman of Eadward (we should of course read 
Ethwardi for Ethmmdi). That is, she was a daughter of Count 
Baldwin the Bearded by his Norman wife, the daughter of Bichard 
the Good. She thus exactly answers all the descriptions. She 
is sister of Baldwin of lisle, aunt of Bobert the Frisian, and she 
is, in a vague sense, niece of Eadward, that is, daughter of his 
first cousin. The pedigree stands thus ; 

Eichard the Fearless. 

I 

JSthelred = Emma Bichard the Good «= J udith. 

Eadward. daughter » Baldwin s Odgiva. 

Tostig* Judith Welf. BaS^m«Adela. 

Bald^^. Bobert. Matilda. 

Judith would thus be, not Matilda's sister but her aunt, an aunt 
however possibly younger than herself. Odgiva, the first wife 
of Baldwin the Bearded, died in 1031. His daughter by the 
Norman princess, the child of his old age, could not be born before 
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1032 or 1033. Matilda, the daughter of parents married in 1027, 
may well have been older. 

We have here, I think, another proof of the accuracy of the 
Biographer in matters coming within his own province, and that in 
a case where his statement seemed, at first sight, puzzling and 
suspicious. I do not however know why he calls her Fausta, or 
why the Brunswick picture-chronicler calls her Wichanda. J udith 
was an obvious name for her, being that of her maternal grand- 
mother the wife of Duke Bichard. Possibly, as Miss Yonge 
suggests (Christian NTames, ii. 34S), this Hebrew name, in its form 
of Jutta, may have got confounded with the Northern Gytha. 


NOTE P. p. 103. 

The Quarrel aijd Reconciliation of William and 
Lanfbanc. 

Two different stories are told of the cause which led to William’s 
order for the banishment of Lanfranc, which led to the closer friend- 
ship between them. In the story in Lanfhinc’s Life (287 Giles) the 
story is told as I have given it in the text. The Duke's wrath 
is kindled because of Lanfranc’s opposition to his marriage; 
"Mandat ut monasterio exturbetur, patriA discedat, Lanfrancus, 
Nec motus animi sui hSc vindictd sedare valens, mandavit juris 
monasterii villam, quae parcus dicitur, flammis excidi.” (On the 
woidiPark, see Earle, Parallel Chronicles, p. 323.) And in page 
288 we read, "Hujus tarn improvidae jussionis caussam agunt, 
quod idem Lanfrancus contradicebat nuptiis filiae comitis Flandriae, 
quam ipse sibi dux coptdaverat in matrimonio, quia proximS camis 
consanguinitate jungebatur,” (So Chron. Becc. 198.) This story 
goes on to say how the banished Prior set out on a horse which 
went on three legs, because the house had none that was better 
(" quia melior non habebatur, tripes equus quarto pede inutili illi 
tribuitur ”), and accompanied by one servant. He meets the Duke ; 
" Protinus qua ille discedebat duci obvius venienti appropinquans.” 
The meeting may have been accidental, or Lanfranc may have gone 
by a way where he was likely to meet William, but I cannot think, 
with Dr. Hook (ii. 93), that "Lanfranc directed his steps to Rouen, 
where he probably had been summoned to appear before the duke.” 
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The lame horse— the narrator quite enters into the joke — ^bows his 
head, and his rider salutes the Duke ; " Equo per singulos passus 
caput ad terram suhmittente, dominum salutat.” William at first 
turns away, but presentiy likens. Lanfranc begins with a joke ; 
he is obeying William by going out of his dominions as fast as 
he can ; he would go faster, if the Duke would give him a better 
horse. William laughs, and asks whether any criminal before had 
ever ventured to ask a present of his judge. The Duke is fairly 
won over, Lan&anc makes his speech, and all is soon settled. 

A quite different account of the reconciliation of Lanfranc to the 
Duke, or rather of his first introduction to hina, is given in two 
passages of William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. 38 and igo), 
one in the Life of Lanfranc himself, the other in that of Herfast, 
afterwards Bishop of Thetford. William's chaplains stir him up 
against Lanfranc, because he had mocked the ignorance of one of 
their number. The Duke orders him to leave Normandy, but he 
goes to court, obtains an interview with the Duke, and speedily 
wins his favour. In the second account it appears that the chaplain 
mocked at was Herfast himself, who came to Lanfranc's school with 
great pomp. Lanfranc then makes a mock' of his ignorance ; Ex 
prirn^ colloquutione intelligens quam prope nihil sciret, abeceda- 
rium ipsi expediendum apposuit, ferociam hominis Italic^ facetid 
illudens." The order for banishment then follows. Lanfranc, some- 
what oddly, goes to court to ask for provisions for his jornmey (“Quum 
ad curiam commeatum petiturus venisset"). Then comes the story 
of the lame horse, and the Duke is won over to Lanfranc, mainly 
through the intercession of Wi^m Fitz-Osbem. There is no 
mention of Lanfranc’s opposition to the marriage. 

This story about the chaplain may be true ; but it can hardly 
be doubted, first that Lanfranc was already known to the Duke, 
secondly that the main ground of offence was the opposition to the 
marriage. 


NOTE Q. p. III. 

The Childbbn of William and Matilda. 

About the number 'and order of the sons of William and Matilda 
there is no doubt. They were Robert, Richard, William, and 
Henry. There is no doubt that Richard was second in order. He 
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is always put so in tlie lists, and Orderic (573 C) expressly calls 
him ‘‘Eicardus, filius ejus, qui post Rodbertum natus fuerat.” 
Sir Francis Palgrave must have been speaking hastily when 
(iii. 254) he called him ‘‘ the fourth son.” 

But about the daughters, their number, names, and order, the 
statements are most contradictory. I will first of all set forth 
the different accounts of the early writers. 

All that William of Poitiers tells us (120) is that two brother 
Kings of Spain sought for a daughter of William in marriage, 
whose name is not given, and that they greatly disputed about her. 
Of the promise or offer of a daughter to Harold he says nothing 
directly, though he alludes to it in a later passage (145)* 

William of Jumi^ges (yii. 21) only says that William had four 
daughters, without giving their names. His continuator (viiL 34) 
also reckons up four. First (‘^primogenita”), Cecily, Abbess of 
Caen. Second, Constance, ' wife of Alan Fergant of Britanny., 
Third, Adelaide [Adelidis], who was betrothed to Harold, but died 
unmarried ("Heraldo proditori ante helium Anglicum sponsata, 
sed, illo dignd morte mulctato, nuUi nupta, virgo jam nubilis 
obiit”). Fourth, Adela, wife of Stephen of Blois. 

Orderic gives no less than four lists. The first time (484 D) he 
simply gives the names of four daughters, Adeliza, Constance, Cecily, 
and Hadala. The second time (512 D) the number is raised to 
fiv^ and the names are Agatha, Constance, Adeliza, Adela, and 
Cecily. The third time (573 C) he gives little biographies of 
four daughters, ist, Agatha, betrothed first to Harold, then to 
Amfurcius [Alfonso] of Gallicia, but who died a virgin. 2nd, 
Adelaide [Adelidis], who lived, seemingly as a nun, under the care 
of Roger of Beaumont (“Adelidis pulcherrima virgo jam nubilis 
devote Deo se commendavit, et sub tutel^ Rogeri de Bellomonte 
sancto fine quieTit’*)- S^d, Constance, wife of Alan Fergant [Fer- 
gannus]. 4th, Adela, wife of Stephen. The fourth time (638 D) 
he gives a mere list, with the same names as in the second but in a 
different order, Agatha, Adeliza, Constance, Adela, and Cecily. He 
also (fill A) says that a daughter of William, whose name he does 
not mention, was promised in marriage to Earl Eadwine. 

William of Malmesbury (iii. 276) says expressly that William 
had five daughters, ist, Cecily the Abbess, who was living 
when he wrote — ^he wrote therefore before 1126. 2nd, Constance. 
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3rd, Adela. Of two others he did not know the names (“ dnaimm 
nomina exciderunt ”), one betrothed to Harold, the second to 
Alfonso, but both of whom died unmarried. 

Wace (9650) knows only two daughters, “Ele'' and Abbess 
Cecily, Ele is (10821) betrothed to Harold, but is afterwards 
married to Count Stephen. 

Lastly, in Domesday (49) we find incidental mention of a daughter 
Matilda. Her chamberlain Geoffrey (“ Goisfridus Camerarius filise 
Regis”) had lauds in Hampshire, which he held “de Rege W. pro 
servitio quod fecit Mathildi ejus filise.” She is also mentioned 
in an encyclic letter of the nuns of the Holy Trinity at Caen 
(Mabillon, Ann. Ord. Ben. v. 690) along with her mother Matilda 
and her sisters Adelaide and Constance, as one for whom the 
prayers of the faithful are asked. 

Now of all these, Cecily, Constance, and Adela need give us no 
trouble here. The history of all three is well known, and will 
come in its proper place. But about the others, the contradictious 
are great. The names Adelidis and Adeliza are doubtless the same. 
We have then these statements. 

1. Adeliza was betrothed to Harold, but died unmarried. (Oont. 
Will. Gem.) 

2. Adeliza died unmarried under the care of Roger of Beaumont. 
(Ord. Vit.) 

3. Agatha was betrothed, first to Harold and then to Alfonso, 
but died unmarried. (Ib.) 

4. A nameless daughter betrothed to Harold died unmarried. 
(Will. Malms.) 

5. A nameless daughter betrothed to Alfonso died unmarried. (Ib) 

6. A nameless daughter was betrothed to Eadwine. (Ord. Vit.) 

7. Matilda appears without a history. (Domesday.) 

The first question is whether the daughter betrothed to Harold 
and the daughter betrothed to Alfonso are the same. Orderic 
stands alone in making them the same. On the whole, the balance 
of evidence seems to me to lie the other way. I am inclined to think 
that it was Adeliza who was betrothed to Harold, and that it was 
another daughter who was betrothed to the Spanish King. Indeed 
they cannot be the same, if we accept the statement which William 
of Malmesbury (iii. 238) puts into Harold's mouth in the course 
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of, the messages which passed between him and William, namely 
that the maiden to whom he had been betrothed had died before 
his election to the Crown (“ liberatum se Sacramento asserens, quod 
filia ejus quam desponderat citra nubiles annos obierat ”). I am 
sorry nevertheless to give up Orderitfs (573 0 , D) very pretty 
story, which recalls (or reverses) the well-known ballad of the 
Spanish Lady’s Love. She had seen and loved Harold, and pre- 
ferred death rather than to give herself to another and an unknown 
bridegroom. But there is also the difficulty of the extreme youth 
of any daughter of William at any time to which we can assign 
Harold’s visit. I cannot think, with Baron Maseres (103), that 
the betrothed of Harold was Cecily. 

According to Wace, the Adeliza or Adelaide betrothed to Harold 
was the same as Adela, afterwards Countess of Blois. The two 
names, both coming from the adel or o^l root, might easily be 
confounded, and it would not be difficult to suppose that Harold's 
betrothed had been on the one hand mistaken for the betrothed 
of Alfonso, and on the other hand divided into two, Adela and 
Adeliza. But all the other accounts seem pointedly to distinguish 
between Adela and the betrothed of Harold, whether she were 
called Adeliza or not. 

I need not discuss the theory according to which Mr. Blaauw 
and Mr. Thorpe (Lappenberg, Herman Kings, 215) make the 
Matilda of Domesday the same as Gundrada; but a view put forth 
by Mrs. Green (Princesses, i. 16, 407), who has gone minutely into 
the matter, is better worth examining. She holds that Matilda 
and Agatha are the same, that the name of Agatha is a mistake of 
Orderic, that this is the daughter who was betrothed to Eadwine, 
and that the story of her attachment to Harold arose from con- 
founding one English lover with another. Again, by gaining the 
three or four years between the visit of Harold and the betrothal 
to Eadwine, the difficulty as to age is got over. Mrs. Green’s 
suggestion is at least ingenious. But I do not see the evidence 
for giving the name Matilda to the daughter who was promised to 
Eadwine. 

Mr. Planchd (Conqueror and his Companions, i. 86) first starts, 
and then himself answers, a theory according to which Matilda and 
Constance are the same. He gives exact dates for the births of all 
the daughters, which I am unable to follow. 
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Abbot Baldric, in his verses addressed to Abbess Cecily 
(Duchesne, Eer. Franc, iv. 274), speats of a sister of the Abbess, 
who was, in some unexplained way, connected both with Bayeux 
and with Angers. Mrs. Green makes her also the same as Matilda. 
The lines ar^ 

“ Audivi quamdam te detibmisae sororem, 

Cujus meas aliquando perculii aizres. 

Komen it dapsimt, vidisse tamen remizdscor. 

Baiocensis erat, sed tunc erat Andegavensis, 

Quam, tlbi ai placeat, nostril, de parte saluta, 

Atque miM nomen reseribe tuumqne suumque.” 

As neither Abbot Baldric nor William of Malmesbury could 
remember the names of William's daughters, I may perhaps be 
forgiven if I leave the name of the betrothed of Harold undeter- 
mined. 


NOTE E. p. 1 16. 

The Ebvolt op William Busac. 

There is a good deal of obscurity about William Busac and his 
revolt. The story is told by no one except William of Jumidges 
(vii, 20); and, as he seems to put it instead of the far better known 
story of the revolt of William of Arques, which he tells out of its 
place (vii. 7), one is tempted to suppose that he has fallen into 
some confusion between the two revolts and the two Williams. 
But he tells his tale so clearly and straightforwardly that it is 
hardly possible to doubt it, unless it can be shown distinctly to 
contradict some better ascertained piece of history. 

The father and brothers of William Busac, as described by 
William of Jumihges, are all well known persons. But William 
expresses himself inaccurately when he says (vii. 20) that Count 
William of Eu was an ‘‘uterinus frater” of Eichard the Good. 
He must here use the word ^^uterinus” vaguely in the sense of 
illegitimate j for an uterinus frater,” strictly speaking, of Eichard 
the Good would mean, not a natural son of Eichard the Fearless, 
but a son of Gunnor by some father other than Eichard. The 
only question is as to the time when Count William obtained the 
grant of Eu, and whether it was granted by his half-brother 
Eichard the Good or by his great-nephew Duke William. The 
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following passages may be referred to on this point, which does 
not greatly concern my history. Will. Gem. iv. i8, vii. 2, viii. 37; 
Stapleton, i. Ivi. ; Roman de Ron, 6123-6215, where a romantic 
story is told, which is followed by Le Bcenf, Ville d'Eu, p. 28; 
and Palgrave, iii. 45. 

The strange thing is that in none of these accounts is there any 
mention of William Busac as a son of Count William, though 
there is of his brothers Robert and Hugh. Still it seems hardly 
possible wholly to reject William’s existence and his investiture 
with the County of Soissons, which is so clearly asserted by 
William of Jumihges, and which, from the further details given 
in the Art de Verifier les Dates, must, I conceive, rest on other 
authorities which I have not at hand. The chief difficulty in the 
story itself is ‘that it seems to be implied throughout that the 
castle of Eu was in the possession of William Busac at the time of 
his revolt. If William of Jumifeges did not so distinctly make 
William Busac ,the second brother- — ‘‘horum medius” between 
Robert and Hugh — 1 should have been inclined to think that 
William Busac was the eldest brother, that he inherited the 
county, and that Robert succeeded to it on William’s exile. But 
this view seems forbidden by the words ^‘horum medius;" and we 
also find Robert’s name with the title of Comes de On” attached 
to a charter drawn up “ tempore quo discordia coepit inter ipsum 
[comitem Willelmum] et Henricum Regem Francorum.” (Cart, 
de Saint Bertin, Paris, 1840, p. 426. The signature of “ Willelmus 
de Ou,” attached to an earlier charter on the same page, belongs of 
course to the elder William.) We must suppose then that William 
“Busac contrived to occupy his brother's castle by some underhand 
means and to defend it against the Duke. 

In accepting the account of this revolt given by William of 
Jumibges I do not profess to fix its exact date, or to add any 
details beyond such as are found in his narrative. From the point 
at which he brings in the story, it would seem to have happened 
between the affair of William the Warling and the marriage of 
Duke William, that is, between 1048 and 1053. s-s William 

of Jumi^ges puts the courtship and marriage of William together as 
if there had been no delay between them (see above, p, 85, note 4), 
it is quite possible that he means to fix the revolt to 1049 there- 
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abouts. At any rate, the place which I have given to it in my 
narrative seemed to me the natural one for it, as it is the beginning 
of a series of events which is carried on in the more famous revolt 
of William of Arques^ namely insurrections in Normandy abetted 
by the King of the French. 

The way in which the story of William Busac is treated by 
modem writers is curious. See Licquet, ii. 126; La Butte, Histoire 
des Dues de Normandie, i. 246, 249 ; and the local historian of Eu, 
M. Le Boeuf, p. 30. A still more amazing account will be found 
in Mr. Koscoe’s Life of William the Conqueror, p, 89, for which 
it would be well to give some more definite authority than 
“ Walsingham j Wace; Chron. Sax. ; Chron de Nor. ; W, Malms. ; 
Mazeres.” 

But the wanderings of smaller writers will not seem wonderful, 
when we read the strange and contradictory statements made by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, which I feel sure would not have been found 
in any but a posthumous work of that great scholar. He first (p. 50) 
tells us of Count Eobert and his services at Mortemer, and of 
**Eobert's son William (in France called William Busac), enriched, 
like his father, by the spoils of the Anglo-Saxon, and who came 
to a fearful end.” William Busac is here confounded with his 
nephew William de Owe,” son of Count Eobert, who was blinded 
and mutilated by William Eufus in 1096 (see Flor. Wig. in anno, 
and Palgrave, iv. 420). In a later passage (iii. 224) we read, 
“William, sumamed Busac, second son of William, Count of 
Arques, now revolted against the Duke.” If Sir Francis had 
written or dictated in Latin, I should have thought that “ Arcensis” 
had been substituted for “ Aucensis,” by the same editorial process 
which took “Lagam Eegis Eadwardi” to be a misprint for 
“legem.” 


William was succeeded in the county of Soissons by his sons 
John and Eeginald, after whom the county passed to the de- 
scendants of his daughter Ramentrude, wife of Ivo of Nesle, 
Another son, Manasses, was in 1092 chosen Bishop of Cambray 
by the citizens in opposition to the clergy, and was translated to 
Soissons in 1103 (see Gest. Epp. Cam, Pertz, vii. 504). 
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NOTE S. p. 120. 

The Eevolt of William of Arques. 

Thebe is a singular difference among our authorities as to the 
date of the revolt of Count William of Arques. William of Poitiers, 
Orderic, and William of Malmesbury put it at the point where 
I have put it in the text. But in William of Jumi^ges and Wace 
it comes much earlier, immediately after Duke WiUiam^s recovery 
of Falaise from Thurstan Groz (see vol. ii. p. 203), some years earlier 
than the battle of Val-^s-dunes. There is no doubt that the later 
date is the right one. In the narrative of William of Poitiers, the 
story comes in in what is evidently its natural order, immediately 
before the French invasion of 1054. The personal action of the 
Duke himself, now evidently in full manhood, seems inconsistent 
with the earlier date, as does also the prominent position of Q-uy- 
Geoffrey of Poitiers, who in 1044 (see vol. ii, p. 622) was 
'‘‘parvulus.” The story is also fixed to 1053 by the death of 
Ingelram of Ponthieu and the succession of his brother Guy, See 
Art de Verifier les Dates, ii. 752. At the earlier date the elder 
Ingelram was reigning. 

Besides this difference in date, the narratives of William of 
Poitiers and of Wace differ a good deal in the order of events, 
though not see any further contradiction between the two 

versions. I have therefore, while forming my narrative mainly on 
that of William of Poitiers, not scrupled to bring in some touches 
of detail from Wace which seemed to bear marks of authenticity. 

In the order which I have followed, Duke William requires 
his uncle to surrender his castle, and he himself puts a garrison 
in it. The garrison then restore the castle to William of Arques, 
who openly revolts. Duke William hears the news at VaJognes, 
he hastens to Arques, meets a party of loyalists from Eouen, fights 
a party of the rebels before the gates of the castle, and then 
blockades it. He then leaves the blockading force under Walter 
Giffard. King Henry comes to help William of Arques, and he 
falls into an ambush, where Count Ingelram is slain and Hugh 
Bardulf taken prisoner. The King retires; the Duke returns; 
William of Arques surrenders the castle, and the other posts in 
Normandy held by the French are surrendered also. 


VOL. III. 


X X 
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The accounts in William of Jumibges and in Wace leave out the 
occupation of the castle hy the Duke and its betrayal to the Count 
of Arques, They say that the Duke, suspecting his uncle, sum- 
moned him to his presence, which summons Count William declined 
to obey, and openly rebelled (‘‘Quern Dux a sud vesanid nitens 
avellere, ad exhibendum sibi obsequium per legates jussit eum 
venire. Sed Hie hujusmodi legationem habens contemptui, magnd 
cum fiducid ad resistendum se munivit et armavit.” Will. Gem. 
vii. 7). Wace transfers the hasty ride from the C6tentin from the 
first to the second appearance of Duke William before Arques. 
William of Poitiers again makes William reach Arques with six 
followers, all the others who had started from Valognes having 
failed to keep up with his pace. He there meets the reinforcement 
of three hundred from Eouen. Wace makes him reach Arques 
absolutely alone (v. 8699); 

Tute sa gente s’en merveilla Ne nuls ne pot o li venir, 

Ke de si luing si tost vint la De cels qui k Valuignes furent 

Nuls ne s’en pot a li tenir, E de Valuignes od li s’esmurent.” 

This is an evident exaggeration, adapted to the new order of events. 
Had William reached Arques absolutely alone, in the state of things 
conceived by William of Poitiers, he must have fallen into the hands 
of his enemies. But, while Wace transposes the two marches of 
William, Orderic (657 B) rolls the two into one. In his story 
William's first appearance comes after King Henry and Count 
Ingelram have entered the country. He hears of them at Valognes ; 
he sends on a picked force, and then follows himself with his main 
army. The former (“ preecursores mei ”) meet Ingelram, and defeat 
and kill him before William reaches Arques at all. But though 
I think that Wace has transposed the order of events, I have not 
scrupled to draw several details of the ride from him, and to accept 
Valognes as the starting-point. The other writers only mention the 
C6tentin generally. It is of course possible that Wace may have 
been thinking of William's former ride from Valognes (see vol. ii. 
p. 246), where also the mention of Valognes is peculiar to himself. 
But, if William was likely to be there at one time, he was likely to 
be there at another. 

The mention of Saint Aubin as the place of the ambush also 
comes from William of Jumifeges, followed by Wace. (I am sorry 
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that, when I was at Arques, I forgot to explore the spot.) I have 
ventured to connect this mention of Saint Aubin with that which 
Orderic gives (606 B, C) of Richard of Hugleville's resistance 
at Saint Aubin. This comes in a genealogical passage where the 
campaign of Arques is spoken of only incidentally, and seems to me 
to he a case of quite independent testimony coinciding. 


NOTE T. p. 197. 

The Agreement between William and Herbert oe 
IMaine. 

I HAVE here made some changes -in the text which have been 
suggested by a tract by Dr. H. Yattelet, Der Konflikt Vilhelms 
des Eroberers mit seinem sone Robert und di Nachfolge im Eng- 
lisch-Normannischen Reiche im lare 1087” (Zurich, 1874 ; I keep 
the writer’s own spelling), to which there is an appendix, ^‘Der 
Kampf um Maine und das Ferhaltnis Orderich Vitals zu Vilhelm 
fon Poitiers.” The writer there says in a note, 

Fon zeitgenossen vi auch fon spatern sind di genealogischen 
ferhaltnisse des hauses Maine argunter einander gevoi'fen vorden. 
Freeman, Hist, of the Norman Conquest, iii. 199 sqq., macht aus 
din tanten Herberts schevestern desselben.” 

That is to say, I take Gersendis, Paula, and Margaret for 
daughters of Hugh and sisters of the younger Herbert. So 
seemingly does Dr. Vattelet himself when he says (p. 40), Her- 
bert hatte aber noch di unferheiratete schvester Maigareta hinter- 
lassen.” But his remarks have more distinctly called my attention 
to the contradictoiy statements on this point, and he has brought 
out another point in the agreement between William and Herbert 
which I had not noticed as I ought, namely that Herbert was to 
marry a daughter of William. 

That Margaret, and therefore her sisters, were daughters of 
Hugh and sisters of the younger Herbert seems plain from the 
language of William of Poitiers (105); ‘‘Germanam Heriberto 
[Hereberti ^2] ex partibus Teutonum suae munifioentise maximis 
impensis adductam, nato suo conjugare decrevit, ut per earn ipse 
et progeniti ex ipso, jure quod nullS controversiS. convelli posset vel 

X X 2 
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infirmari, Hereberti hsereditatem possiderent sororius et nepotes/' 
So tbe Continuator of WilKam of Jumifeges (viii. 5) says there was 
a plan that Helias of La Flbche should many “filiam cujusdam 
comitis Langobardise, neptem videlicet Hereberti quondam Ceno- 
mannensis comitis ‘ex primogenM filiS.” The last words are odd, 
and the fact is very doubtful, but the words could only have been 
written by one who looked on Gersendis as a sister of Herbert. 
Orderic (487 D), though he makes the younger Herbert a son in- 
stead of a grandson of the elder, distinctly calls Margaret the sister 
of the younger Herbert. In 53 2 B he gives the whole pedigree, and 
records the marriage of Hugh with the widow of Theobald, and 
adds, *‘qu8e filium nomine Herbertum et tres filias ei peperit.” 
He then goes on to mention the three daughters and their mar- 
riages. In 683 C he certainly speaks of “Margarita Herbert! 
filia;'’ but it is more likely that he here forgot that Margaret was 
the sister and not the daughter of the younger Herbert than that 
he meant that she was the daughter of Herbert Wake-Dog. On 
the other hand the biographer of the Oenomannian Bishops (Vet. 
Ann. *3x5) gives this account of Gersendis ; 

“ Erat uxor ejusdem marchisii Gersendis nomine, filia Herberii 
Cenomannorum illustrissimi comitis, qui vocatus est Evigila-canem : 
quae prxmo quidem Theobaldo duci Campanise in matrimonium 
tradita, sed ab eo, repudio interveniente, discedens, preefati Athonis 
postmodum fuerat copulata conjugio.'' 

This comes from a Oenomannian writer, who might therefore 
seem to be better authority than the Norman writers ; but it is 
a mere obiter dictvm against the direct statements the other way. 
Moreover the biographer (307*) implies that there were other 
children of Hugh besides Herbert, who would doubtless he the 
younger daughters Paula and Margaret, as Gersendis (see p. 90) 
must have been married some time before 1049. Again, if 
Margaret and her sisters were daughters of the elder Herbert and 
aunts of the younger, they must have been sisters of Biota, who 
is always mentioned quite distinctly from them. Also the age 
of Margaret agrees with her being the sister and not the aunt of 
Herbert. In 1061 she was too young to be married, but a 
daughter of Herbert Wake-Dog, who died in 1035, must have been 
at least twenty-six in 1061, and Gersendis, whose parents were 
not married till 1051 at the earliest, had been married and put 
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away before 1049. ^ doubt then that Margaret was a 

sister and not an aunt of Herbert. Benoit (35790) erroneously 
makes her only his half-sister ; 

''Herbert aveit une sorer 
Devers sa mbre; esteit Tieise.” 

The ^‘Tieise” comes from some misunderstanding of the "Teu- 
tonum partes ” in William of Poitiers. 

I do not know why Dr. Vattelet sends Margaret, while still 
alive, to somewhat strange quarters in the monastery of Fecamp. 
^‘Veil aber Robert noch nicht heiratsfahig vir und damit im 
Margareta nicht entginge vurde si in das kl6ster Fecamp geschikt.” 
She may likely enough have lived in the palace, but hardly in the 
abbey, though she was certainly buried in its church (see above, 
p. 214). 

On the other hand I have to thank Dr, Vattelet for bringing 
out clearly what I ought to have noticed, namely the promise of a 
daughter of William — ^far be it from me to say which daughter 
— ^to Herbert. This clearly comes out in the passage of William 
of Poitiers quoted in p. 199, note 2, William of Malmesbury, 
iii. 236, speaks to the same effect ; 

Cenomanis dudum a Martello succensa, et domino suo Hugone 
privata, tnnc nuper ahquantulum sub Herberto Hugonis filio 
respiraverat : qui, ut tutior contra Andegavensem esset, Willelmo se 
manibus dederat, in ejus fidelitatem Sacramento juratus; prseterea 
filiam ipsius petierat et desponderat, quse priusquam nubilibus 
matura conjugio herit, ille morbo decessit.” 


NOTE U. p. i?27. 

The Bequest op Eadwaed to William and the Oath 
OP Haeold. 

The oath which, as William alleged, Harold had sworn to him, 
and the bequest which, as he also alleged, Eadward had made in his 
favour, are two subjects every detail of which is shrouded in con- 
troversy and contradiction, and two subjects moreover which 
cannot be kept apart from one another. I have, both in the text 
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and elsewhere, set forth more than once what I believe to be the 
true history. I will now go more minutely through all the 
evidence which we have bearing on the matter. 

I, As I have already said (see above, p. 219), there are three 
statements as to the object of Harold's visit to Normandy. And 
two out of these statements imply different versions of the alleged 
bequest of Eadward to William. I have stated their substance 
in the text ; I will now go through the evidence for and against 
them. 

I. The first version is that of William of Poitiers. He mentions 
the matter twice, first in his narrative of Harold's visit (107 et 
seqq.), secondly, in the account of the messages sent by William to 
Harold (129-30). According to this statement (129), Eadward 
chose William as his heir, on account of his many excellences 
(“ quoniam omnium qui genus suum attingerent me credebat excel- 
lentissimum, qui optime valerem vel ei, quamdiu viveret, suhvenire, 
vel posteaquam decederet, regnum gubemare ”) and as a return for 
the kindness which he had received from William and his prede- 
cessors during his sojourn in Normandy ob maximos honores et 
plurima heneficia quse illi atque fratri suo, necnon hominibus eorum, 
ego et majores mei impendimus ”). This devise of the Crown was 
apparently made by a decree of the Witan; at any rate it was 
made by the advice, and confirmed by the oaths, of Archbishop 
Stigand and of the three great Earls, Godwins, Leofric, and Siward 

sane neque id absque suorum optimatum consensu, verum con- 
silio Stigandi archiepiscopi, Godwini comitis, Leurici comitis, 
Sigardi comitis 'j. These great leaders all agreed to accept Wil- 
liam as Eadward's successor on his death, and meanwhile, as the 
passage seems to mean, to set up no other candidate against him 
(“ qui etiam jurejurando suis manibus confirmaverunt, quod post 
Edwardi decessum me reciperent dominum, nec ullatenus peterent 
in vitd illius patriam hanc ullo impedimento contra me occupari”). 
A son and a grandson of Godwins were given by Eadward as 
hostages for this engagement (“ obsides mihi dedit Godwini filium 
ac nepotem,” 130; so again, 107, “Heraldus . . . cujus antea 

frater et fratruelis obsides fueraut accept! de successions eMem ” 

Willelmi sc.). As Eadward found himself near death — it might 
have been added, now that the three Earls who had confirmed the 
devise were all dead — the King thought it good to bind Harold by 
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tLe same oatL which had been formerly taken by his father, with 
the further security that it should be taken in William’s presence, 
while Godwine and the rest had, on the former occasion, only 
bound themselves to him in his absence ut quod pater ejus atque 
cseteri supranominati hie [in England] mihi juravere absent!, is ibi 
[in Normandy] prsesens juraret praesenti ”). Eadward also, it would 
seem, wished to give William, before his death, a further confirma- 
tion in his own name (^'graviore quam fuerat cautum pignore 
cavit/’ 107). The importance of binding Harold to the proposed 
succession is strongly set forth. He alone could influence or con- 
strain the English people, who, it is implied, were very likely to 
disturb the arrangement (“et eum [Haraldum] quidem pruden- 
tissime [destinavit] , ut ipsius opes et auctoritas totius Ajuglicse 
gentis dissensum coercerent, si rem novare mallent j^enfidd mohili- 
tate^ quantd sese agunt ”). Harold is therefore sent on this errand; 
he falls into the hands of Guy and is rescued by William, as I have 
described in the text. He makes his oath to William — ^its terms I 
shall discuss at a later stage of this Note — and William looks on 
him as one who will most eflectually win over the English to his 
cause (^‘quem inter se et Anglos, quibus a Eege secundus erat, 
mediatorem sperabat fidissimum.” 108). 

This is the full account given by the contemporary panegyrist 
of William. Two things are to be noticed in it, as important 
admissions made by an enemy. First, the loyalty of Harold to 
Eadward, and the full friendship and confidence which existed 
between the King and the Earl, are implied throughout, in distinct 
contradiction of one form of Norman calumny. Secondly, there is 
throughout a recognition of the English people as a party likely to 
claim a voice in the matter, and one whose voice, it is expected, 
will not be given on behalf of William. The epithets of abuse 
which the Norman panegyrist hurls at the heads of the English 
nation are in truth a speaking witness to the popular character 
of the ancient English government. 

William of Jumi^ges (vii. 31) tells essentially the same story. 
He says nothing about the counsel and the oaths of Stigand and the 
three Earls, but he tells us that Eadward, finding himself childless 

disj^omnU Deo successione prolis carens”), sent Archbishop 
Robert to announce to William his intention cf making him his 
heir (“olim miserat Willelmo duci Rodbertum Cantuariorum 
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archiprsesulem, ex regno a Deo sibi attnbuto ilium statuens 
haeredem”). 'Afterwards be sends Harold, the most powerful 
Earl in his Kingdom, to confirm the bequest by oath, and to plight 
his own faith to the Duke (“deinde Heraldum cunctorum suse 
dominationis comitem divitiis et honore ac potenti^ maximum 
duci destinavit, ut ei de corond mi fidelitatem faceret, ac Christiano 
more sacramentis firmaret”). The story then goes on as before, 

Orderic (492 A) tells the same story as William of Jumi^ges, 
with the addition that the devise in favour of Duke William was 
made with the consent of the English nation ; “ Eduardus nimimryi 
propinquo sue Willelmo duci Normannorum, primo per Eodbertum 
Cantuariorum summum pontificem, postea per eumdem Heraldum, 
integram Anglici regni mandaverat concessionem, ipsumque, conce- 
dentibus Anglis, fecerat totius juris sui hseredem.” 

Benoit (36498 et seqq.) follows William of Jumibges, except 
that he does not give the name of the Archbishop, and that he 
seems to imply that the mission of the Archbishop and the mission 
of Harold happened in two consecutive years ; 

« L’arcevesque de Cantorbire, Zes anz avant, si cum je vus dis, 

Li plus bauz bom de son empire, Por afeimer ce qu’il li done 
Out en Normendie tramis. Tot le reaume e la corone.*’ 

(vv. 36508-36513.) 

The poet of Draco Normannicus (i. 1295) must have had the 
same story in his head, only he somewhat strangely makes William 
say that Harold was sent to announce a dying bequest of Eadward; 

** Edwardus moriens mibi rex r^gni diadema^ 

Sivit ut beredi, juribus idque peto. 

Haraldum misit, frmantur foedera ; camis 
Ponit onus, sceptrum perfidus iste capit,” 

It is really needless to refute this story. Some remarks on the 
tale will be found in Lord Lyttelton (Henry the Second, 
i. 3Si et seqq.) and Baron Maseres (pp. 74 et seqq., 113 et 
seqq.) which are far above the average criticism of their age. Both 
writers are hampered throughout by the supposed necessity of 
accepting, or at least of attaching some weight to, the accounts 
of the false Ingulf ; otherwise their line of argument is of a high 
order. There are also some good remarks of Lord Lytton's in a 
note to his Harold (iii. 385), though I cannot conceive what he 
means by saying (iii. 386) that ‘‘the Saxon Chroniclers . . . unite 
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in rdating Edward’s warnings to Harold against his visit to the 
Norman coiy;t.” The " Saxon ” Chronicles, I need hardly repeat, 
are altogether silent on the matter. 

No one, I think, who goes carefully through the whole circum- 
stances of the tale as told by William of Poitiers, will hesitate to 
say, with Baron Maseres, "there is reason to think it is absolutely 
false,” or, with Lord Lytton, “ this appears a fable wholly without 
foundation.” Here is a purely English matter, an act of the 
English Witan, a deed confirmed by the greatest men of the 
Church and State of England, which rests solely on the assertion of 
an interested Norman writer, and of which no English chronicle or 
cartulary has preserved the slightest trace. To make us believe 
that Leofric, that Siward, that Stigand, that Godwine, that the 
whole English people, agreed to the succession of William, we 
should accept no evidence short of the document bearing their 
signatures, strengthened by an entry in the Chronicles to show that 
the document might possibly be genuine. No statement was ever 
weighed down by a heavier burthen of internal improbability. An 
act done when Stigand was Archbishop and when Godwine and the 
other Earls were still living, must belong to the few months between 
the appointment of Stigand to the archbishoprick at the Mickle 
Gemdt of September, 1052 and the death of Godwine at Easter, 
1053. It will not do to say that the title " archiepiscopi ” is 
simply descriptive of the person, and that the act might have been 
done at a time when Stigand had not yet reached the archiepiscopal 
rank. For Stigand and the three Earls are clearly mentioned as 
being the four greatest men in the kingdom, which of course would 
not be the case at a time when Stigand was only a presbyter, or 
even the Bishop of an inferior see. The devise then, if it was ever 
made at all, could have been made only within those few months. 
And, except in those later years when Harold’s succession seems to 
have been looked upon as a settled thing (see vol. ii. p. 663), no 
time can be found so unlikely as those few months for any act in 
favour of William. No wilder assertion was ever made than that 
which represents the Witan of England, with Godwine at their 
head, as agreeing to, and even advising, the succession of the Nor- 
man Duke to the English Crown at the very moment of their great 
triumph over Norman favourites and Norman infiuence in England. 

So much for William of Poitiers. William of Jumifeges, and 
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Orderic who evidently follows him, do not greatly mend matters by 
leaving out Stigand and the Earls, and seemingly putting Stigand’s 
predecessor Robert in his stead. Archbishop Robert is made to 
cross from England into Normandy. They doubtless had in their 
minds the time when Robert really did cross from England into 
Normandy. But that perilous passage was not made on the King’s 
errand or on any errand at all ; it was the hurried flight of a public 
enemy, hastening to save himself from the vengeance of the English 
people (see vol. ii. p. 329). The story as regards Stigand, Qodwine, 
Leofric, and Siward is manifestly impossible ; it is no less im- 
possible as regards Harold. We have already seen that during the 
whole time that Harold answered the description given of him 
by the Norman writers as the richest and most powerful Earl in 
England, the succession was, practically if not formally, determined 
in favour, first of the .^theling Eadward and then of Harold 
himself. The tale that Eadward sent Harold, or that Harold 
consented to go, on an errand which shut out himself and every 
other Englishman from all hope of succession to the Crown, is 
simply absurd and impossible. 

2. The second version, that in which Harold goes, not to 
guarantee the succession to William, but to bring back the 
supposed hostages, his brother and nephew, involves quite another 
view of the alleged bequest to William. In this account, there 
is no mention of any formal act of the Witan, none of any oaths 
of Bishops and Earls, none even of any act of the King himself, 
after he became King, It comes out incidentally that Eadward is 
said to have, years before, privately promised the Crown to William. 
And the only evidence for this private conversation between Ead- 
ward and William is another alleged private conversation between 
William and Harold. Yet this story is, as I have before said 
(see vol. ii. p. 299), less grotesquely absurd than the former one, 
and it rests on better authority. It is the version followed by two 
most valuable English writers of the next generation, namely 
Eadmer and Simeon of Durham. The narrative of Simeon, we 
cannot doubt, was borrowed from the narrative of Eadmer, whose 
exact words he follows through a great part of the story. And the 
appearance of the story at all in Simeon’s BKstory is remarkable. 
Simeon had copied from Florence, with the change or addition 
of two or three words only, the narrative of the election of Harold, 
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of the two invasions, of the two battles, of the death of Harold and 
the coronation of William. It then perhaps struck him that 
Florence’s narrative contained no statement whatever of any motive 
for William’s invasion, Simeon therefore (1066) starts as it were 
afresh, with the introduction, “ Ut autem sciatur origo caussse qui 
Willelmus Angliam hello appetiit, breviter quae paullo ante gesta 
sunt repetantur ” He then goes on to the same effect as Eadmer. 
The hostages, Wulfnoth and Hakon (“Wlnothus filius Godwin! et 
Hacun films Suani filii sui ”), are given by Godwine to Eadward 
at their reconciliation, and they are given by Eadward to Duke 
William for sake-keeping. Some time after Godwine's death, 
Harold, now in possession of his father’s Earldom (“ Godwinus . . . 
maM morte” — Eadmer, 4. Simeon says only ‘^quum esset mortuus’^ 
— ‘'post breve tempus interiit, et Haraldus filius ejus comitatum 
CanticB patri succedens obtinuit. Is, elapso modico tempore,” ), 
asks leave of the King to go over to Normandy and bring back the 
hostages. Eadward says that he may go, but warns him against 
going. He is sure that, if he goes, some harm and shame will 
happen to him and to England. He knows Duke William well 
enough to be sure that he will never let the hostages go, unless 
he can get some gain by so doing (“ Hoc non fiet per me ; verum- 
tamen ne videar te velle impedire, permitto ut eas quo vis ac 
experiare quid possis. Prsesentio tamen te in nihil aliud tendere 
nisi in detrimentum totius Anglici regni et opprobrium tui. Nec 
enim ita novi comitem mentis expertem ut eos aliquatenus velit 
concedere tibi si non praescierit in hoc magnum proficuum sui”). 
Harold however thinks himself wiser than the King (“ suo quam 
Regis consilio credens”), and sets out. He is shipwrecked, im- 
prisoned by Guy (“pro ritu loci, captivitati addicitur”), and de- 
livered and honourably received by William. He presently tells 
the Duke the cause of his journey. William tells him that it will 
be his own fault if the matter does not turn out well (“bene 
quidem rem processuram si in ipso non remaneret”). After a few 
days, the Duke sets forth his own mind to the Englishman. When 
he and Eadward were living together as youths in Normandy, Ead- 
ward promised him that, if he should ever obtain the Crown of 
England, he would make it over to him as his heir (“Regem 
Edwardum, quando secum juvene olim juvenis in Normannid 
demoraretur, sibi, interpositd fide sud pollicitum fuisse, quia, si 
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Eex Anglise foret, jus regni in ilium jure hsereditario post se trans- 
ferret”). If Harold would swear to support this disposal of the 
Crown, and would bind himself by other engagements which I shall 
pi’esently discuss, Hakon should be released at once, and Wulfnoth 
as soon as William had mounted the English throne (“tunc et 
mode nepotem tuum, et quum in Angliam regnatums venero, 
fratrem tuum incolumem recipies”). Harold, feeling himself in 
a strait from which he knows not how to escape, swears to all that 
was required of him (“ sensit Haraldus in his periculum undique, 
nec intellexit qua evaderet, nisi in omnibus istis voluntati Willelmi 
adquiesceret. Adquievit itaque” &c.). He returns to England 
with Hakon, and tells the whole story to Eadward, who reminds 
him of his own warning (“nonne dixi tibi, ait, me Willelmum 
n6sse, et in illo itinere tuo plurima mala huic regno contingere 
posse ”). Eadward soon afterwards dies, and Harold, according to 
Eadward's own wishes, succeeds him. See above, p. 588. 

I have already (see above, p. 219, andvol. ii. p. 299) made some 
remarks on this story, a story which is plainly of English invention. 
Eadward’s intentions in favour of William are cut down to a rash 
promise in his youth, of which no one seems to know anything ex- 
cept Eadward and William themselves. Eadward*s present inten- 
tions are plainly in favour of Harold, and perfect confidence and 
cordiality are implied as reigning between the King and the Earl. 
But, as I have already said, this view of Eadward’s promise will 
not stand the test of chronology. There was no time when Ead- 
ward and William lived together as youths of equal age. When 
Eadward left Normandy in 1041, William was thirteen or fourteen 
years old, Eadward perhaps thirty-eight. A private promise of 
this kind seems most unlikely to have happened between them, 
though, as I have already said (see vol. ii. p. 518), William’s coun- 
sellors may have been already reckoning the chances of William’s 
succession. The story of Wulfnoth and Hakon being given as 
hostages for Godwine’s good behaviour on Qodwine’s triumphant 
return is quite inconsistent (see above, p, 221) with the true narra- 
tive of that return. Still less can we accept the story of William 
of Poitiers (see above, p. 678) that Wulfnoth and Hakon were 
given as hostages, not for Godwine’s good behaviour towards Ead- 
ward, but for the carrying out of the imaginary act of the English 
Witan in favour of William. My own belief is that there were on 
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English hostages at all in the hands of William at the time when 
Harold came into Normandy. But it is not hard to see how the 
story of the hostages arose. It is ceftain that Wulfiioth was kept 
as a prisoner by William, and that his imprisonment began early 
in life. William, on his death-bed (see Elorence, 1087), set free 
various prisoners, both English and Norman, and among them 
** Wlnothum Eegis Haroldi germanum, quern a pueriti^ tenuerat in 
custodid.” This of course might only mean that Wulfiioth was 
imprisoned after William’s coming to England, as must have been 
the case with Harold’s son Wulf, whom Elorence speaks of directly 
after. But it is also quite consistent with the statement that he 
was left behind as a hostage by Harold. That he was so left is 
affirmed by Eadmer and Simeon in the passage just quoted. It 
is also implied by William of Poitiers, when he says (iii) that, of 
his two supposed hostages, one, namely Hakon, was allowed to re- 
turn with his uncle (“ quinetiam fratruelis ejus, alter obses, cum 
ipso redux propter ipsum redditus est ”). But moreover William 
of Jumibges, who says nothing about Hakon or about any earlier 
giving of hostages, says (vii. 31) that Wulfiioth was left as a 
hostage; ‘^Postremo ipsum [Heraldum] cum multis muneribus 
Eegi remisit [Willelmus], et pulcrum adolescentem Wlnotum 
fi:*atrem ejus obsidem retinuit.” In this he is followed by Benoit 
(36640) ; 

" Heraut out un frere danzel, Yuilnoth out non, corteis e sage ; 

Quo n’estoveit querre plus bd ; Cel laissa au Due en ostage.” 

One would certainly understand this as meaning that Wulfnoth 
had accompanied Harold on his voyage and that he was left by 
him as a hostage for his own good faith.* Why should not this 
have been the case ? If, as I have suggested, Harold was accom- 
panied on his voyage by both Wulfnoth and Hakon, if he brought 
Hakon back and left Wulfnoth behind as a hostage, one can easily 
see how the story arose about Hakon and Wulfiioth having both 
originally been hostages. The Norman' version would represent 
them, as William of Poitiers does, as hostages given for William’s 
succession to the Crown. English writers, knowing that this at 
least never happened, would find some more possible occasion for 
the handing over of a son and a grandson of Godwine to the 
keeping of the Norman Duke. Such an occasion would be found 
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in the reconciliation between Godwine and Eadward. The inter- 
change of hostages is mentioned more than once in the course of 
the story, so that the notion that hostages were given by Godwine 
at the final conclusion of peace, though an unfounded idea, was 
not an unnatural one. 

These then are the two views, according to both of which Harold 
is made to set out for Normandy with some settled purpose, either 
to confirm the bequest of the Grown to William or to obtain the 
release of his brother and nephew. The two accounts are utterly 
contradictory to one another, and I do not think that either will 
stand the test of criticism. But before I go on to the third version, 
I must mention the accounts given in the Koman de Ron and in 
the Tapestry. Honest Wace, after his manner, knowing that there 
were two or three stories, allows his readers to choose between 
them. He first tells the story of Godwine’s return, according to 
his notion of it. Godwine is in banishment, and the King will 
not let him come back unless he gives hostages for his good be- 
haviour, He sends his son and grandson, whom Eadward sends 
over to William, and Godwine then returns. 


“ Groigne ne Tosa n4er ; 

Taut por li Reis asseurer, 

Tant por sez parenz maintenir, 
Tant por sez homes garaatir, 
Un soen nevo et un soen filz, 
K’il aveit ensemble norriz, 


A en ostage el Rei baiUiez, 

E U Reis les a enveiez 
A1 Due Willame en Normendie 
Come a oil ii mult se iie 
Mand4 li a k’il les gart tant 
Ke il m4isme li demant.” 

(w. 10579-10590.) 


He then adds the significant remark, which seems to show that he 
had the version of William of Poitiers and William of Jumibges in 
his eye, that this looked very much as if Eadward intended the 
hostages, who were nominally given for the good behaviour of God- 
wine, to act practically as hostages for the succession of William. 

« ^0 fut semblant k’il voulsist CJo distrent genz, ke il peust 

Ke toz terns dl les retenist, Sun r^gne aveir s’il ainz morust.” 

(w, 10591-10594.) 

He then goes on to describe Godwine’s death (see vol. ii. p. 640), 
Eadward's vow of pilgrimage, the foundation of Westminster, and 
Eadward's intention to bequeath his Crown to William, which last 
he describes in language which is evidently taken from the state- 
ment put into William's own mouth by William of Poitiers (129 ; 
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see above, p. 678). He then gives a description of Harold, on 
whose virtues, power, and favour with the King he becomes some- 
what eloquent, and fully understands his position as the practical 
ruler of the whole Kingdom. 


** En la terre out un senescaJl 
Heraut out uom, noble vassal ; 
Por sun pris h por sa bunt 4 
Out el regne grant poest^ 

So directly after ; 


li plus fort horn fu del pais 
Fort fu d’bomes, fort fu d’anris, 
Mngleterre out en aa hailUe 
Com home hi a seneachaude” 

(w. 10709-10716.) 


(w. 10725-10726.) 


Heraut fu ben de son seignior, 
Ei h. feme aveit sa seror.” 


The story then goes on in much the same shape as it takes 
in Eadmer* Harold’s wish to release the hostages and the warnings 
of Eadward are given in much the same way, with the further 
piece of advice from the King, that, if Harold wishes for the 
hostages, he should send some other messenger and not go himself. 
Wace then adds that he has also read another story, that namely of 
William of Poitiers and William of Jumidges, and that he does not 
profess to know which is the true one. 


** Issi I’ai jo trovd esorit, 
Et un altre livre me dist 
Ke U Keis li rova aler 
For li r^abne ass^urer 


A 1 Due Willame sun cosin, 

Ke il Teust emprez sa fin ; 

Ke sai mie ceste acboisin, 

Mais Tun h I’altre escrit trovon.” 

(w. 10741-10748.) 


So much for Wace. The Tapestry plainly shows (pi. r) an 
interview between Eadward and Harold before Harold sets sail 
from Bosham, and another interview (pL 7) after Harold's return. 
Of these two scenes the earlier must be interpreted by the later. 
In that scene Harold is represented as recounting his adventures 
to the King with a very strange look and strange gestures, quite 
different from anything shown in the first interview. But Dr. 
Bruce's imagination surely carries him a little too far when he 
says (p. 27) that “Harold comes into the presence of the Confessor 
like a guilty person, deploring his misdeeds and craving pardon. 
An axe, carried by an attendant on the left of the King, is turned 
towards him, apparently betokening that he has committed an 
offence worthy of death. The King is evidently reproving him 
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sharply, but the attendant on the right of the King having the 
edge of his axe turned away from Harold, shows that the result 
of the interview was a pardon.” Unluckily for this ingenious 
theory, one of the persons who in this very plate offer the Crown 
to Harold carries an axe with its edge no less threateningly turned 
towards the person of the King-elect. Still there is no doubt that 
Harold enters the King’s presence with the air of one who is by no 
means proud of the success of his errand. His neck is stretched 
out in a most amazing fashion, and the whole expression is that 
of one whose position is exceedingly awkward. This seems to me 
to fit in exactly with the version of Eadmer, and I do not see how 
it can be made to fit in with the version of William of Poitiers. 
According to that version, Harold had done nothing to be afraid 
or ashamed of. He had simply pledged himself in a solemn way to 
carry out the King’s intentions. But, according to Eadmer’s story, 
he had utterly failed, except so far as he had brought back Hakon ; 
he' had involved himself and his country in great danger, and he 
must have gone to the King with the unpleasant feeling that one 
so much his intellectual inferior had for once proved wiser than 
himself. This seems to me to be plainly enough expressed in the 
representation of the second interview in the Tapestry; I therefore 
accept the Tapestry as, so far, a witness in favour of Eadmer’s 
version, or at least in favour of some version according to which 
Harold went into Normandy on an errand which failed. A certain 
amount of confijmation is thus given to Eadmer’s statement, but 
I can hardly think that it is enough to counterbalance its inherent 
improbability in other respects. 

3. I now come to the third version, that which makes Harold’s 
presence in Normandy wholly the result of accident. William of 
Malmesbury was fully aware of the version of William of Poitiers. 
He (ii. 228) distinctly refers to it (“ ferunt quidam ipsum Haroldum 
a Eege in hoc ” — ^namely to announce to William the bequest of 
Eadward — ^^Normanniam missum”), but he deliberately rejects it. 
The story which he prefers as nearer to the truth (“ quia propius 
vero videtur”), and as told by those who were better informed 
(“alii secretions consilii conscii”), represented Harold’s presence 
in Normandy or in any part of Gaul as simply caused by his being 
carried thither by stress of weather (“ invitum, venti violenti& illuc 
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actum”). He set out from Bosham purely on a voyage of pleasure 
and for the purpose of fishing (‘^ut animum oblectaret suum, 
piscatorium conscendit navigium”). Some cause or other led him 
to venture to an unusual distance from land (“interim quidem 
longiusculo ludo in altum proceditur ”), and a storm drove him 
to the coast of Ponthieu. According to Henry of Huntingdon, 
Harold was not thus merely yachting, but was going, for some cause 
which is not mentioned, to Planders (“Haraldus vero transiens 
in Flandriam tempestate compulsus est in Ponticam provinciam,” 
M. H. B. 760 E). Matthew Paris (p. i), whom I shall again have 
to quote, tells the tale in what, for my purpose, is the same way. 
Harold, still a young man, but looking forward to the Crown 
(“dum adhuc juvenis esset, adspirans ad regnum Anglise”), is 
sailing about, and is driven by the winds to a land which he takes 
to be Flanders, but which proves to be Ponthieu (“sponte spatiatus, 
navigando raptus est vi ventorum, et dum Flandriam credidit se 
attigisse, compulsus venit in Pontinam provinciam”). Snorro 
(Johnstone, iqo ; Laing, iii. 73) makes Harold to have been 
sailing, not to Flanders, but to Wales. He seemingly looks on 
the voyage as part of Harold's warfare against Gru%dd. A storm 
drives his ships, not to Ponthieu, but to the coast of Hormandy 
(“ Jjat var d eino sumri, at Haralldr Gudinason atti ferd tiL Brett- 
landz, oc f<5r & skipi, enn er feir komo i hafit, t<5k andvidri, oc 
r^k dt i haf. peir tdko land vestr 1 Hordmandi, oc hofdo fengit 
storm mann-hsettan”). These accounts seem independent, and of 
course they cannot be reconciled in detail. The important point 
which they have in common is that they all represent Harold’s 
presence in Normandy as unintentional. He is not going thither 
on any errand either of his own or of the King’s; he is carried 
either directly to Normandy, or first to Ponthieu, by a storm. If 
thiH were the true tradition, we can easily imderstand that various 
versions would soon arise as to the direction and object of his 
journey. Snorro's notion, for instance, of a voyage into Wales is 
hardly consistent with the remarkable agreement of several versions 
that it was from Bosham that Harold set sail. But it is of little 
moment whether he was sailing to Wales or Flanders or nowhere 
in particular, if only he was not purposely sailing to Normandy. 
And that ^’bis story is the right one will, I think, appear, if we 
consider the way in which tales grow. They improve, they add 
VOL. ni. y y 
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details, they give new and fuller reasons for everything ; but they 
seldom lop off. The fact of Harold’s presence in Normandy would 
call forth a thousand conjectures and speculations as to the cause of 
his being there. The purely negative version, which said that all 
these speculations were at fault, which asserted that Harold’s 
presence in Normandy was a mere accident, is, of all the versions, 
that which least bears the impress of legendary invention or 
adornment. 

This general position is not affected by William of Malmesbury’s 
evident attempt to reconcile this version with that of William of 
Poitiers. Harold, in Guy’s dungeon, begins to devise some means 
of escape {‘‘astuto pectore volvens casffs remedium”). It seems to 
be taken for granted that such means could come only through the 
help of the Duke of the Normans. He accordingly wins a man over 
by great promises (‘^hominem promissis ingentibus sollicitatum ”), 
and sends him with a message to Duke William. It is hard 
to see how a prisoner who was kept not only in ward but in fetters 
could have had the chance of winning over any one in this way, 
unless indeed the man so won over were one of his own keepers. 
The message is to the effect that Hai'old has been sent by Eadward 
to confirm in a more solemn way the King’s intentions in favour 
of William. It is assumed that Eadward had made such a dis- 
position (see vol, ii. p, 370), and that it had been made known to 
William by messengers of inferior dignity; only Harold is made 
falsely to assume for the nonce the character of an ambassador 
(“ missura se Normanniam a Eege, ut quod minores nuntii balbu- 
tierant ipse potissimum su 4 confirmaret prsesenti^ ”). So Matthew 
Paris makes Harold falsely pretend that he was coming on an 
errand to the Duke’s court, though he gives that errand a different 
turn from that which it takes in William of Malmesbury, one which 
I shall have to discuss hereafter. This is a most awkwardly de- 
vised story, even as a story, and it is of course inconsistent with the 
evidence by which I have shown that no disposition in William’s 
favour at this time can be admitted. It can only be an attempt 
to piece together the two versions, that of Harold’s embassy and 
that of his accidental presence in Normandy. He was not really 
an ambassador, but he pretended to be one. The attempt at 
joining the two stories was an awkward one, but perhaps no other 
attempt could have succeeded better. 
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The two other writers who follow a version essentially the same 
as that of 'William of Malmeshury, namely Snorro and Henry 
of Huntingdon, give no details of Harold’s deliverance from his 
prison in Ponthieu. Snorro leaves out the sojourn in Ponthieu 
altogether, and Henry only says, “ quern [Haraldum] captum consul 
Ponticus Willielmo Duci HormannisB reddidit.” So Matthew Paris, 
making the act still more voluntary on Guy’s part, says, " quern 
captum consul Ponticus Willielmo Hormannorum Duci praesen- 
tavit.” Snorro, as I have said in the text, gives some curious 
details of Harold’s sojourn at Rouen ; he also makes him get there 
in the summer, stay through the winter, and go back to England 
in the spring. 

II. It will be seen that two distinct views as to the devise of 
the Crown in favour of William are involved in the first two of 
these three versions. According to one of them, the bequest was 
simply a private promise made by Eadward, when he was not yet 
King, that, if he ever should become King, William should succeed 
him. This is in itself not impossible, though it is impossible in the 
particular shape in which it is told us, namely as the promise of 
one young man to another young man. It is hardly necessary to 
show that such a promise as this could have no kind of force, 
according to the laws of England or of any other kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the other story, the devise of the Crown took the form 
of an Act of Settlement, of a regular vote of the King and his 
Witan, confirmed by the signatures and the oaths of the four 
greatest men in the land. Such an act would doubtless have been 
valid, and it would have given William as good a claim as George 
the First. At the same time it must not be forgotten that all such 
attempts at an election before the vacancy seem to have been un- 
popular, and that they were very seldom carried out in practice 
(see vol. i. pp. 107, 477). But beyond the assertion of William’s 
own laureate, there is not a scrap of evidence or of probability 
in favour of this story, and the particular form in which it is told 
is chronologically impossible (see above, p. 684) . William of Malmes- 
bury, or those whom he followed, probably saw this, and they there- 
fore changed the date from some time before the death of Godwine 
to some time after the death of the jEtheling (see vol. ii. p. 370). 
William also leaves out all mention of the consent of the Witan or 
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of the Earls, and seems to make the devise a purely personal act 
of the King. Here get something which is barely possible, but 
which has no evidence and no probability in its favour. In fact 
neither of these statements as to the bequest of William rest on the 
slightest tenable ground. The third statement, that of a strictly 
testamentary disposal, a bequest of Eadward on his death-bed, 
does not appear in any writer at all near the time. The fact of the 
death-bed nomination of Harold was too well known to be denied, 
and the adverse party generally contented themselves with asserting 
that the nomination was wrung from the dying King against his 
will. The first appearance of the notion of a death-bed bequest 
to William is to be found in the passage of the Hyde writer 
which I have already quoted (see above, p. 598), where it is said 
that Eadward Kegnum moriens Willelmo comiti consobrino suo 
reliquit.” So the Annals of Margam (p. 3 Luard), “quia virgo 
decessit . . . quum potiorem hseredem non haberet, Willelmo 
Duci Normannorum, consobrino suo, regnuni Anglise testamento 
tradidit.” So Thomas Wykes, the partizan of Henry the Third, 
consistently enough asserts the rights of William in their fulness. 
He tells us (p. 22 Gale) how Eadward, “pi-sevidens dum adhuc 
viveret regnum Anglise post mortem suam periculis et turba- 
tionibus exponendnm, nobilissimum Ducem Normannias, Willielmum 
le Bastard, hseredem suum constituit, et regni sui successorem, 
tamquam ex testamento dum adhuc viveret, assignavit ipsum.” 
M. Francisque Michel, in his note to Benoit (iii. 162), has collected 
several passages from unpublished writers taking the Horman side, 
which he very fairly contrasts with the genuine statements of the 
English writers. One only, the Chronicle of Peter of Ickham, a 
writer of the fourteenth century, seems worth quoting because he 
attempts rather ingeniously to combine two versions ; 

“Iste autem Edwardus, aliquando exsulatus in Hormanniam, 
Willielmo, cognomento Bastard, Duci N’ormannorura, prsestitit 
sacramentum quod si Eex, annuente Deo, foret, nullum alium 
praeter ipsum haberet hseredem. 

“ Iste Edwardus, sanctus Dei confessor, absque liberis decessit, 
quia virgo permanserat: et quum hseredem de se non haberet, 
Willielmo Duci Normannise consanguineo suo, sicut ei prius jura- 
mento promiserat, regnum testamento dedit/' 

These passages seem quite enough to show that the notion of 
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a last will and testament in favour of William is one which was 
quite unknown till a later generation. I must quote one more 
passage in which this view is set forth, because it brings in another 
expression which deserves ‘some notice. In the Chronicle of 
Battle Abbey (p. 2) we read, “ Interea Anglicse regnum monarchiae 
eidem Duci Willelmo, a suo consanguineo Hege Edwardo, e mundo 
migrante, haereditario jure delegatum, relinquitur.” The expression 
to be noticed is that of “ haereditario jure,” which is here applied 
to William's succession to the Crown. We find it also in charters 
of William himself and of his son William Rufas. There is one 
in Rymer (p. 3), where William describes himself as Ego Wil- 
lelmus Dei gratia Rex Anglorum haereditario jure factus;” and 
one of William Rufiis (p. 5), where he describes himself as “Ego 
Willelmus Dei gratia Rex Anglorum filius magni Regis Willelmi 
qui Regi Edwardo haereditario jure successit.” The words “jus 
haereditarium ” have more than one meaning. It is possible that 
the Battle writer really meant to assert an hereditary right in 
the modem sense. He had just before said that William, “prin- 
cipatum proprium” — ^that is of course the Duchy of Normandy 
— “ haereditario sibi jure a patre relictum feliciter obtiniiit.” And 
there is no doubt that William’s kindred with Eadward really 
was looked on by zealots in his cause as giving him some hereditary 
claim upon England, This was certainly the belief of Henry of 
Huntingdon. See voL i. p. 301. Otherwise the words “haere- 
ditario jure ” may be taken simply to mean that William was the 
heir of Eadward in the sense of being adopted by him. So two of 
the manuscript chronicles quoted by M. Erancisque Michel (Benoit, 
iii. 163) say that Eadward “adoptavit in regnum” — “adoptavit 
haeredem — ^Willielmum Ducem Normannorum.” The words “haere- 
ditario jure ” are also used to express something which a man holds 
by a right which is not derived from his forefathers, but which 
is to be passed on to his descendants. Thus Waltham was granted 
to Harold by Eadward “haereditario jure” (see vol, ii. p. 671)^ 
and thus Eadmer (Hist. Nov. 20) says that the lands of the 
see of Canterbury were granted out by William Rufus to laymen 
“illis ipsis hereditario jure tenendae.” It is even applied to 
property held by a corporation in absolute freehold, which will 
therefore pass to the official heirs, so to speak, of the existing 
members. Thus Saint Wulfstan, writing to Anselm (Eadmer, Hist. 
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N'ov. 23), talks of lands being held “jure ecclesiasticae hereditatis” 
Of. the Cartulary of the Holy Trinity at Eouen, pp. 449 et seqq. 

There is one more Norman version of the bequest of Eadward, 
which, though it rests on no earlier authority, is worth referring to, 
on account of the detail at which it is given, and because it brings 
in names which we have already heard. It will be found in the 
Histoiy of Colchester Abbey in the Monasticon, iv. 607 (cf. Ellis, i. 
41 g). The “intemuntius*^ between William and Eadward was Hubert 
of Rye (see voL ii. p, 246), the father of Eudo, the founder of the 
abbey. Eadward, finding himself sick and without heirs (“ quum eo 
maxime cruciaretur, quod in se regium genus deficere videret") 
— ^Eadgar is seemingly forgotten — sends Groscelin, a merchant of 
Wincheste]!|^ who was in the habit of going on long voyages in the 
way of trade, on a message to Duke William. Goscelin, by his 
name, must have been a Norman or Frenchman, and the mention of 
a French merchant as settled at Winchester in Eadward's time is 
worth notice. The Duke is asked to send some confidential agent 
(“ ut aliquem dirigeret a suo latere ”) to receive the King's message 
for the Duke. In an assembly of Norman barons (“ facto magno 
procerum conventu"), the Duke seeks for some one who will go 
on an embassy to England. But all refuse to trust themselves 
among the barbarians who had wrought the death of iBl&ed 
(“omnes mcusant barbaram expetere gentem, propter ilia quse 
audierap^t fecta apud Geldefordiam”). Hubert at last volunteers 
to go, and is thereon much praised and rewarded He goes over 
in wonderful state (“cum grandi apparatu, cum pompS. magnd, 
equis phaleratis et fremitu tenibilibus, hominibus serico indutis 
et colore vestium spectabilibus ") ; Eadward receives him honour- 
ably, and of course gives him a grant of land (“ ei primae in Anglid 
suae mansionis villa quse Esce dicitur, perpetuo possidenda con<* 
ceditur.” The place is Ashe in Hampshire, which appears in 
Domesday, 47, as held by Hubert’s son Eudo, but which was 
held T. R. E, by a tenant of Earl Harold). The business is done 
satisfactorily, and Hubert goes back to Normandy with the promise 
of the kingdom and wiib tokens confirming the promise (“insignia 
quibus Willielmus declarabatur hseres Edwardi Regis Anglorum, 
spatam sdlicet cum capulo in quo erant inclusse sanctorum 
reUiquiee, cornu de auro venatorium, et caput ingens cervinum”). 
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The story goes on to say that Hubert did not come with William 
into England because disturbances were looked for in Maine, which 
he was sent to quell or to hinder (“ veniente Willielmo in Angliam 
accipere sibi regnum, quoniam a Oenomanic^ regione suspicabatur 
tumultus, Hubertus, quia erat promptus manu et consilio bonus, 
missus est illic prsetendere et servare pacem I did not venture, 
without better authority, to mention this in my text at p, 386, but 
it is worth comparing with the seeming disloyalty of the Ceno- 
mannian knight at Senlac mentioned in p. 485. 

Now, after going through all these accounts, what is the real 
state of the evidence with regard to the alleged promise of Eadward 
to William? A death-bed bequest, as we have seen, was not 
alleged by William or by his contemporaries. Such a bequest 
would be inconsistent with any of the versions of the story of 
Harold’s oath, all of which conceive William as asserting some 
right to the succession before Eadward’s last sickness. A promise 
made in much earlier times, before Eadward’s accession, is possible, 
but it is by no means likely, and such a promise could not be of any 
legal force. An act of the King and his Witan in William’s favour 
is impossible in itself and is confirmed by no kind of evidence. 
But that there was some promise made by Eadward in William’s 
favour I think cannot be doubted. When I believe that promise 
to have been made I have already said (see vol. ii. p. 296). Here 
is another fact which looks the same way. In a Westminster 
charter quoted by Ellis (i, 312) and M. Erancisque Michel (Benoit, 
iii. 164), William tells us how he reigned, ‘‘devicto Haroldo Eege 
cum suis complicibus, qui Tnihi regnum prudentid Domini des- 
tinatum et heneficio concessionis domini et cognati mei gloriosi 
Regis Edwardi concessum conati sunt auferre.” This is vague 
enough, but it suggests one hint. The feudal language employed, 
the words “beneficium” and ‘^dominus’’— the latter of which is 
applied by William to Eadward in other documents (see above, 
pp. 250, gss, and cf. ii. 17) — might suggest that, when the promise 
was made, William did homage to King Eadward as his lord 
and adopted father. There is but one time when this could have 
happened. We have here another confirmation of the view, sup- 
ported by no direct evidence, but the only view which is not upset 
by opposing evidence, that the promise was made by Eadward, 
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and that the homage, if there was any, was performed by William 
at the time of William’s Tisit to England in logi. 

III. The next point is as to the time, the place, and the matter 
of Harold’s oath. As to the time, William of Poitiers (io8) dis- 
tinctly places the oath, as well as the knighthood, before the expe- 
dition into Britanny. Such seems also to be the account of Orderic 
(492 A-B), though his way of telling the story in the pluperfect 
tense takes off somewhat from the clearness of his narrative; 

Heraldus . . sacramentum fecerat, . . tunc etiam Dux eumdem 
Heraldum in expeditione secum contra Conanum comitem Britonum 
duxerat, armisque fulgentibus et equis aliisque insigniis cum com- 
militonibus suis spectabiliter ornaverat.” The other accounts seem 
to place both the knighthood and the oath after that expedition. 
In the Tapestry (pi. 6) we read immediately after the taking of 
Dinan, Hie Willelm dedit Haroldo arma ; ” on this follow the 
words, Hie Willelm venit Bagias, ubi Harold sacramentum fecit 
Willelmo Duci.” So William of Jumi^ges (vii. 31) and Wace 
(Roman de Eou, io8i6) place the oath immediately after the return 
from Britanny, though Wace (10812; see above, pp. 228, 24i)’seems 
to place the knighthood before the expedition. As to the place, 
there is yet more difference than as to the time. The Tapestry 
clearly means to place the event in its own city, for Bagias,” 
curious as the form is, can mean no place but Bayeux. So does 
Wace, himself a canon of Bayeux (Roman de Eou, 10826). But 
William of Poitiers (108) places it at Bonneville ("coadunato 
ad Bonamvillam concilio”), in which he is followed by Benoit 

(36594); 

Si josta li dux sou conolle, La fu li serremenz jurez, 

Ce sui lisant, k Bone-Vile. Que Heraut meisme a devisez.” 

Orderic* (492 A) places the scene of the oath at Rouen (^‘ipsc 
Heraldus apud Rotomagum Willelmo Duci coram optimatibus 
Normannise sacramentum fecerat”). It is also placed at Rouen 
by the romantic biographer of Harold (Chron. Angl, Norm. ii. 184 
et seqq.), who adds that the oath was sworn under a very large and 
aged oak, which, as soon as the oath was broken, immediately lost 
its bark, which, as he truly adds, was “ dictu minim ” and res 
digna spectaculo/’ He adds that he himself saw it an hundred and 
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forty years after the event, which fixes his own date to about the 
year 1204. 

As to the form of the oath, William of Poitiers (108) simply 
says, “ Heraldus ei fidelitatem sancto ritu Ohristianorum juravit.” 
But, according to his manner, he implies in a later passage (131 ; 
see p. 464^ note 2) that the oath was made upon relics. So Orderic 
(492 A); ‘^Homo ejus factus, omnia quse ab illo requisita fuerant 
super sanctissimas reliquias juraverat.” The ‘‘phylactery called 
‘the bull’s-eye*” is found in the Brevis Relatio (4); “Ei, sicut 
multi dicunt, super filacterium quod vocabant oculum bovis quod 
ei fidem et promissionem quam ei faciebat bene custodiret,” (Eor 
another oath taken “supra philacteria reliquiarum,” see Dudo, 
126 0 .) The Hyde writer (290) tells us why it was called the 
bull’s-eye ; “ Infinitam sanctarum multitudinem reliquiarum defend 
jussit, superque eas filacterium gloriosi martyris Pancratii, quod 
oculum bovis vocant, eo quod gemmam tarn speciosam quam 
spatiosam in medio sui contineat, coUocavit, certissime sciens tan- 
tum martyrem nuM temeritate posse deludi.” In the Tapestry 
(pi. 6) Harold is shown swearing between two chests or phylacteries 
(see Ducauge in voce) of different shapes, one of which has some- 
thing on the top which might fairly pass for the “ gemma speciosa 
et spatiosa ” of the Hyde writer. But in none of these accounts do 
we find anything about the trick played upon Harold by William. 
Whatever Harold swears upon, it is not at all implied that he was 
otherwise than fully aware of what he was doing. The tale accord- 
ing to which Harold is made unwittingly to take an oath of a more 
solemn kind than he supposed comes from Wace ; 


^'Toz li cors sainz fist demander, 
Et Tin Hu toz asembler ; 

Tut une cuve en fist ampHr, 
Fois d’lm pade les fist covrir, 
Ke Heraut ne sont ne ne vit. 


Ne ne li fust mostre ne dii 
De suz out Tine filatire. 

Tut H meillor k’il pout eslire, 

B U plus chier k’il pout trover • 
Oil de boef I’ai oi nomer.” 

(w. 10828-10837.) 


So again, after the oath has been taken ; 


Quant Heraut out li sainz beisiez 
Et il fu suz levez en piez, 

Verz la cuve H Dus le trait, 

E lez la cuve ester le fait • 

De la cuve a le paesle oste, 


Hi tut aveit acovet4 ; 

A Heraut a dedenz monstr^, 

Sor kds cors sainz il a jurA 
Heraut forment s’espoanta 
Des relikes k’il H monstra.” 

(w. 10850-10859.) 
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I leave the reader to judge which of these two versions is the older. 
It is quite possible that the striking circumstance of the hidden 
relics, whidi is peculiar to Wace, may be merely an instance of 
the usual growth of legend. But it is no less possible that Wace, 
a very honest writer, may have preserved a fact which, as tending 
to the discredit of William and in some measure lessening the 
crime of Harold, was left out by two violent partizans, I leave the 
point in the same uncertainty in which I must leave all the other 
details of the story. 

We now come to the matter of the oath said to have been taken 
by Harold. The fullest accounts of its terms are those which are 
given by William of Poitiers (xo8) and by Eadmer (5). I have in 
the text (p. 241) given its terms according to the accounts of these 
two writers. The oath, as given by William of Poitiers, runs as 
follows ; 

‘*Se in curii domini sui Edwardi Regis, quamdiu superesset, 
Ducis Willelmi vicarium fore ; enisurum, quanto consilio valeret 
aut opibus, ut Anglica monarchia post Edwardi decessum in ejus 
manu confirmaretur; traditurum interim ipsius militum custodiae 
castrum Doveram, studio atque sumptu suo communitum; item 
per diversa loca illius terrse alia castra, ubi voluntas Ducis ea 
hrmari juberet ; abunde quoque alimonias daturum custodibus.” 

The terms in Eadmer take the form of a speech addressed by 
William to Harold. William mentions Eadward’s promise of the 
Crown to him, and goes on thus ; 

quoque, si mihi te in hoc ipso [the succession to the 
Crown] adminiculaturum spoponderis, et insuper castellum Dofris 
cum puteo aquae ad opus meum te facturum, sororemque tuam 
quam uni de principibus meis dein in uxorem te ad me, tempore 
quo nobis conveniet, destinaturum, necne [necnon?] filiam meam te 
in conjugem accepturum fore promiseris, tunc et modo nepotem 
tuum, et quum in Angliam regnaturus venero, fratrem tuum 
incolumem recipies.” 

In both these versions Harold binds himself in different terms 
to do all that he can to bring about William’s succession to the 
Crown ; but William of Poitiers makes no mention of the engage- 
ments as to the two marriages, the marriage of Harold to a 
daughter of William and the marriage of Harold’s sister to one of 
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William’s nobles. In a later passage however (p. 145, which 
I shall quote in Note Y), he takes for granted both the 
marriage of Harold with William’s daughter, and also another 
stipulation of which we hear more distinctly in William of Jumilges 
(vii. 31). This is the important addition that Harold should 
have half the kingdom as the portion of Adeliza (‘^deinde Dux 
postquam Heraldus fidelitatem sibi de regno pluribus sacramentis 
firmavit, Adelizam filiam suam cum medietate Anglici regni se 
daturum eidem spopondit”). William of Malmesbury (ii. 228) 
gives much the same account as Eadmer, but with the strange 
addition that Harold offered the oath of his own accord. His 
words are; “Ibi Haroldus, et ingenio et manu probatus, Nor- 
mannum in sui amorem converfcit ; atque, ut se magis commendaret, 
uUro illi tunc quidem castellum Dorobemise quod ad jus suum 
pertineret, et post mortem Edwardi regnum Anglicum, Sacramento 
ffrmavit: quare et filiae, adhuc impubis, desponsione, et iotius 
patrimonii amplitudine donatus^ familiarium partium habebatur." 
The words in Italics would seem to refer to some sort of commen- 
dation of Harold’s lands to William, and something of the same 
kind seems implied in the words with which William of Poitiers 
goes on with his story (109); “Dux ei [Heraldo] jam satellxti” — 
a common equivalent for “miles” or vassal — “suo accepto per 
manus ante jusjurandum terras ejus cunctumque potentatum dedit 
petenti.” 

Wace says nothing about the castle of Dover, still less does 
he stoop to Eadmer’s detail about the well, but he mentions the 
two engagements to marry William’s daughter and to make over 
the Kingdom to him at Eadward’s death. He gives these terms 
twice; 

''Entretant a lx Dus parl 4 Et h, moillier s’il velt prendra 

Tant ke Heraut li a grad, Ele uue fiUe ke il a : 

He Eugleterre li liverra 9 ^ se H plaist li jurera, 

Tres ke li Reis Ewart moira j] Et Willame le graanta.” 

(w. io8i6«io823.) 

And again in describing the actual taking of the oath; 

** Poiz a jurd et a prami Suluno sa force e son saveir 

Si come home ki eschari : Emprbs la mort Ewart, s’il vit ; 

Ele, la fille al Due prendra, Si veirement Dex li ait, 

Et Engleterre al Due rendra ; E li corz sainz ki iloc sont.” 

De 90 il fera son poeir (vv. 10840-10848.) 
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I have discussed in the text the chief points connected with the 
terms of the oath, and I have put forth the view which, on the 
whole, seems to me the least unlikely. I will now get together 
several passages in which the promise to many William's daughter 
becomes the chief, or even the only, engagement taken by Harold. 
They come from writers who had not such good means of know- 
ledge as William of Poitiers, but who were much less likely to 
misrepresent or colour the story. They show what aspect of the 
tale most struck those who were not immediately iutei'ested in the 
matter. Let us begin with Snorro. The only engagement he 
knows of on Harold's part is his engagement to marry William's 
daughter. The proposal, as far as William is concerned, comes 
from Harold himself, but seemingly from Harold talked over by 
Matilda. The Duke does not altogether like the long evening 
talks between Harold and his wife. Matilda tells Harold that her 
husband wishes to know the subject of their discourse ; so it is 
agreed that Harold shall tell the Duke the next day. Harold 
accordingly asks William for his daughter in marriage, saying that 
he has fully talked the matter over with the Duchess, who favours 
his suit j)at er at segia ydi*, Jarl, atfieira byrr i hingat-komo minni, 
enn })at er ec hefir enn upp borit fyrir ydr. Ec vill bidia d6ttr 
Jjinnar til eigin-kono mer, hefir oc Jjetta mill rsett fyri mddor 
hennar optliga, oc hefir hon mer pvi heitit, ad lidfinna fetta mal 
vidydr.” Johnstone, 191; Laing, iii. 76), The suit is accepted; 
Harold is betrothed to the princess, but, on account of her youth, 
the marriage is to be put off for a time. Harold then goes to 
England, and comes back no more to Welshland to marry the girl 
(^‘oc kom eige sidan til VaUandz^ at vitia J?essa rMs”). When 
Harold is elected King, William indeed bethinks himself that his 
kindred with Eadward gives him a better right to the Crown than 
Harold (‘‘enn Vilhidlmr }>6ttiz betr tilkominn rikis i England!, en 
Haralldr, fyrir fraendsemis sakir J?eirra Jdtvardar Konungs." 
Johnstone, 216; Laing, iii 94), but it is not made to appear that 
there was any breach of faith on Harold's part on this score. 
William invades England, partly to assert his hereditary right to 
the Crown, partly to punish Harold for not marrying his daughter 
(“ j?at var oc med, at hann J?dttiz eiga at giallda Haralldi svivirding, 
er hann hafdi slitit festamdlom vid d6ttur bans ”). 

So in the Cartulary of Saint Bertin, in a passage abeady quoted. 
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we read (p. 197) how "Willelnwis, Comes Nortmannise .... 
Angliam petiit, ac Haroldo ipsius terrse [Rege i] occiso, eo quod 
Jiliam i^psius Wilhdmi in uoBorem reeipere recusmerit, Anglos gravi 
prcelio, multorum sanguine fuse, sihi subjugavit, et utrique populo 
Anglico et Normannico regnavit.” Here the only reason given 
for William^s attacking England is Harold^s neglect to marry his 
daughter. Ho other was known to the author of the Chronicle of 
Saint Andrew’s at Cambray, who wrote in 1133. Here (Pertz, vii. 
637 ) William is described as invading England without any 
apparent reason, till we reach the words ^‘Rex Anglorum Heroldus, 
olim contra praedictum comitem WiHehnum perjurus, nam filiam ejus 
se accepturum juraverat.” The Waltham writer “De Inventione” 
(cap. 20) is in the like case; “ Insidiantibus ei perfidis Horman- 
norum versutiis, quia filiam Willelmi Ducis Normannorum nuptui 
traditam contempsit.” These “ versutiae ” exactly describe the sort 
of constraint under which I conceive Harold to have made the 
whole engagement. 

These accounts mention no ground at all for the invasion except 
Harold’s refusal to marry William’s daughter. Other accounts, with- 
out going so far as this, put the question of marriage forward in 
a very remarkable way, as if everything else was incidental. This is 
the case in the version of the messages between William and Harold 
which is given by Eadmer and Simeon. William’s main object is to 
demand Harold’s sister and to require Harold to marry his daughter. 
Other matters are quite secondary. Yenit nuntius in Angliam a prse- 
fato Willelmo directus, expetens sororem Haroldi, juxta quod con- 
venerat Willelmo et illi. Alia etiam qu(B^ violato saoro/m&fitOy sewata 
non erantf calmrmiatua est ” (Eadmer, 5). And afterwards, “ iterum 
ei amicS familiaritate mandavit quatenus, aliis omissis, servat^ fidei 
sponsions, saltern filiam suam uxorem duceret.” (Simeon reads, 
^*ut quamvis violate fide csetera non servdsset, si tamen filiam 
suam duceret uxorem, hviter ferret ”) Harold, in his answer, does 
undoubtedly speak of the kingdom and of the castle of Hover, but 
these subjects are thrust in between his answers about the two 
marriages, how his sister is dead — does the Duke wish for her 
corpse? — and how he cannot marry a foreign wife without the 
consent of the Witan. Throughout this story William is made 
much more anxious to find a husband for his daughter than to find 
a kingdom for himself. This must surely come from some account 
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like that of Snorro and the other writers quoted above, which 
spoke of the marriage only, and which has been mixed up with the 
account given by William of Poitiers. 

It will be remembered that, in the wild account of Eadward's 
death-bed given in the French Life (see above, p. 592), every- 
thing is made to turn on an expected marriage between Harold 
and William's daughter. It is on that marriage that he is made to 
ground his hopes of the Crown. In the account in Matthew Paris 
(p. I Wats, and in the Histoiia Anglorum, i. g) again, the mar- 
riage comes first. Hai’old, carried to Ponthieu by accident and 
handed over by Guy to William, pretends that he is come secretly 
into Normandy to make a league with the Duke and to marry 
his daughter (“ Haraldus asserebat se haec omnia sponte feoisse, ut 
clam veniens in Normanniam confcederaretur Duci, filiam ejus in 
sponsam accepturus "). This he swears to do on the relics of 
the 'Saints quod et juravit super sanctorum multorum reliquias 
se fideliter ad quemdam teminum completurum ”). Harold aud 
William, hitherto enemies, now become great friends, all the more 
BO because Harold Las come secretly (“tanto igitur majori 
Lonore susceptus est quanto secretius adventdsset ; fuerant enim 
ante ioimici ad invicem"). Then, as something quite secondary, 
comes the oath about the kingdom; ^‘Juravit insuper se post 
mortem Regis Edwardi, qui jam senuit sine liberis, regnum 
Anglise Dud, qui in regnum jus habuit, fideliter conservaturum." 
Thera is no explanation of the alleged right of William, no mention 
of any bequest by Eadward. Matthew had surely read some account 
which mentioned the promise of marriage only, and he added the 
bit about the kingdom in deference to the more usual statement. 

Lastly, we have that most singular account in the Hyde writer 
(288-90), to which I have already (see above, p. 697, and vol. 
ii. p. gig) had to refer. According to this version, hostages, one 
of them a son of Godwine, were given to William for the safety 
of Eadward, when the English embassy came to offer him the 
Crown on the death of Harthacnut. If any one chooses to accept 
this statement, here is a ready way of accounting for the other 
stories about the hostages. And though I do not think it likely that 
a son of Godwine was given as a hostage to William at that time, 
such a story is much less unlikely than the story that he was so 
given the time of Qodwine's return. But in this account the 
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hostages are not spoken of again. Harold, sailing to some place 
not mentioned (*' qnibnsdam caussis navem ingressus ”), is driven 
by adverse winds to Pontbieu ; he is imprisoned by Guy, and set 
free at the prayer preoibus ”) of Duke William. The Earl and 
the Duke, according to this account, appear, not as the old enemies 
which ICatthew Paris calls them, but as old friends (“ ab eodem 
[Willelmo] optime cognitus [Karoldus] in multis familiariter est 
habitus”). They agree at last that, as William's cousin King Ead- 
ward has no heir, Harold shall receive the kingdom of England 
on condition of marrying William's daughter and, it would seem, 
of holding the Kingdom as a fief of his father-in-law. Such seems 
to be the meaning of the words, Ad hoc inter eos sermo progressus 
est, ut quia Edwardus Eex Anglorum, consobrinus Oomitis Willelmi, 
hseredem non habebat, regnum Anglorum Willelmus Haroldo con- 
cederet eo tenore, ut filiam ipsius matiimonio acciperet, eique per 
omnia fideliter [fidelis 1 ] exsisteret.” Harold agrees so readily that 
William, who did not easily trust Englishmen, becomes suspicious, 
and binds him by an oath quod quum promptissime annueret, 
ab eodem Anglorum fdem suspectam habmte ad districta sacra- 
menta est coactus”). The phylactery of Saint Pancras, already 
spoken of, is accordingly brought, and Harold swears on it ‘‘se 
omnia, scilicet sicut fuerat postulatus, constantissime se servaturum 
et Hormannis fidelem affuturum.” 

How it is strange when, after this, we read in the same account 
(see above, p. 598) that Eadward on his death-bed left the Crown 
to'William, and that Harold usurped it. This hardly fits in with 
an agreement between Harold and William that Harold should 
have the Crown on certain conditions. But the account which this 
writer (291) gives of the messages between the two princes exactly 
fits in with his account of the oath. William calls on Harold to 
do what he has promised to do (“ut sacramentorum in Hormannid 
gestorum reminiscens, foedus quod juraverat persolveret ''), that is, 
doubtless, to marry his daughter and do homage for the kingdom. 
Harold's answer is that he has no need of any kind of connexion or 
mtercourse with the Normans, and wifi therefore not perform his 
oath (“remandat Haroldus Normaxmorum societatem non esse 
Anglis necessariam, et ideo nullum ei juramentum persolvere, 
nullum cum eo consortium habere”). Of resigning the kingdom 
there is not a word. 
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The reader will by this time know the peculiar position of the 
Hyde writer. His accounts are often strange and incredible, and 
contradicted by better authorities. But they are always indepen- 
dent. The writer is no servile copyist. He followed independent 
traditions and exercised an independent judgement of his own. 
His statements therefore have a certain value. And in this case 
they have more value than usual, as, though his prejudices are 
strongly Norman, his story points to a tradition quite different 
from the received Norman version. 

Putting then together the hints of these various writers, com- 
bined with the probability of the case, I am led to the view which 
I have suggested in the text. Harold's oath was primarily an 
oath to marry William's daughter, and this oath, or perhaps his 
knighthood, was accompanied by an act of homage to "William. 
He became his '‘satelles" in the language of William of Poitiers, 
his “ homo " in the language of Orderic. I have shown in the text 
how vague and lax were the obligations which such an act carried 
with it. But it was an act which obviously lay open to many in- 
terpretations. Harold would doubtless hold that whatever obliga- 
tions were imposed either by gratitude or by formal vassalage 
would be amply fulfilled by bis services in the Breton war and by 
continued friendly relations with Normandy. But nothing would 
be easier than for William to magnify the simple obligation of 
homage into a promise to hold the English Crown in fief or to 
make it over to William himself. Out of such a groundwork as 
this the elaborate Norman story could easily grow up. But if 
Harold expressly promised all that William of Poitiers makes 
him promise, it is not easy to see how the engagement to marry 
William's daughter could ever, in so many versions of the tale, 
some of these versions distinctly favoui’able to the Norman side, have 
usurped the place which would have properly belonged to the more 
important engagements about the kingdom. 

I will now, by way of relaxation, wind up this part of my sub- 
ject with the most wonderful tale of all, that with which Geiwase 
of Tilbury amused the imperial leisure of Otto the Fourth. I 
wall give only a summary, referring the reader to the original of 
the <*Otia ImperiaHa,” Decisio Secunda, cap. xx., which will be 
found in Leibnitz' collection of Brunswick historians, vol. i. p. 945. 
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The holy King Eadward left as his heir his nephew Harold, a 
prince whose virtues are set forth in the most glowing terms. 
In his boyhood he had been sent by his uncle for education to 
Normandy, according to the use of the English nobles, who com- 
monly sent their sons into France, to learn the use of arms and 
to lay aside the barbarism of their native tongue. The reigning 
Duke had a bastard son named William, who was brought up as 
his heir. The two lads formed a boyish friendship, and promised 
to marry each other’s sisters. King Eadward and the unnamed 
Norman Duke die about the same time ; Harold succeeds his uncle 
in England, and William, after some opposition, succeeds his father 
in Normandy. The new Duke sends a message to the new King, 
calling on him to fulfil his promise by an exchange of sisters. 
Harold has now no mind for either marriage, but his own mar- 
riage with WilHam’s sister is brought about by an accident. The 
Eling of the English sets out with a few companions on a yachting 
expedition. Stress of weather drives him to Flanders — ^we should 
surely read that, intending to go to Flanders, he was driven to 
Normandy — ^where he pretends that he is come to carry out his 
promise as to both marriages. He does marry the Duke's sister, 
and takes her with him to England, and again promises to send 
his own sister to the Duke. Once more at home, he neglects his 
promise, and, puffed up with pride, he invades Scotland and de- 
feats the Scots in a stoutly contested battle. Directly after this, 
he hears that William has landed in the south of England, and 
hastens to attack him. The Normans, few in number and fearing 
Harold's prowess, defend themselves with a dyke. But God, who 
can conquer by few as well as by many, overthrows the proud Eng- 
lish, whose Kling is either killed or escapes by flight. William then 
marches on London, marries Harold's sister, and reigns over Eng- 
land by virtue of the marriage. 

This is altogether the wildest of all the tales that I have come 
across. I need not stop to point out all its blunders, anachronisms, 
and confusions. The most amusing perhaps is the story of Harold’s 
youthful sojourn in Normandy. This is evidently a confusion be- 
tween Harold and Eadward, and the reason which is given must be 
one which belonged to Gervase's own day rather than to Eadward's, 
though we may compare the strange statement of the Encomiast 
(see vol. i. p. 717) about the -ZEthelings Eadward and Alfred being 

VOL. III. z z 
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sent to Normandy for education. But even this amazing fable is 
worth a moment's thought, as it shows how strong the tradition 
was that some question about a marriage of some kind or other 
was the primary ground of quarrel between Harold and William. 

IV. I have given in the text as the probable date of Harold's 
visit to Normandy the only date which seems possible, namely 
1064. Mr. St. John (ii. 226 et seqq.), who rejects the story alto- 
gether, enlarges on the varying statements as to the date. The 
earliest accounts give no date ; some seem to place it very soon 
after the death of Godwine, others, sometimes indeed the same, 
place it very soon before the death of Eadward. The writers seem 
not to have stopped to think that these two events were thirteen 
years apart. Mr. St. John says, very truly, though with a curious 
confusion of the respective dates and values of his authors, 

“Bromton, p. 947, places it in the fourteenth year of Edward, 
that is, A.P. 1056 ; Matthew of Westminster and Roger of Wend- 
over in a.d. 1059; Henry of Huntingdon, A.©. 1063; Ranulph 
Higden, iii. 283, in 1064 ; Hoveden, Malmesbury, Hemingford, 
Wace, Simeon of Dui*ham, run through the whole gamut of chro- 
nology from the period immediately succeeding the death of God- 
win to the period immediately preceding the death of Edward, so 
little possible did they find it to give any stability or coherence to 
their fable." 

He then goes on ; 

Modem historians, discovering insuperable objections to all the 
earlier dates, imagine there are fewer obstacles in the way of 
adjudgmg the voyage to the last year of Edward's reign. The 
selection seems unfortunate. At the time of the expedition against 
Conan the com is said to have been almost ripe in the fields, 
which in Bretagne is never the case till towards the end of August 
or the begboning of September. Now from the most unimpeach- 
able of all testimonies, we know that Harold was in Wales during 
the summer of A.3). 1065, overlooking the erection of the hunting- 
palace which he undertook to build for the pleasure of his brother- 
in-law. We may infer, though it is not stated, that Harold left 
Wales sometime before the end of August, because on the 24th of 
that month Caradoo, son of the murdered King Griifith, whose 
widow Harold had married, exterminated the Earl's workmen, and 
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put a period to the construction of the palace. Immediately after 
this, that is, early in September, the insurrection took place in 
Northumbria, when Harold was at hand, ready at the King's 
request to negotiate with the rebels at Northampton. 

“From this view of the occurrences of A.i). 1065, it seems diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to imagme an unoccupied interval lying 
between midsummer and autumn long enough to admit of our 
crowding into it all the events which are said to have occurred 
during Harold's imprisonment at Ponthieu and forced detention in 
Normandy," 

These arguments are, I think, decisive against 1065. Mr. St. 
John places the Northumbrian revolt in September instead of in 
October ; still the English events of the autumn of 1065 hardly 
leave time for Harold's captivity at Beaurain, his sojourn at Eouen, 
and his warfare in Britanny, But Hiigden's date of 1064 seems 
open to no objection. Florence (see vol. ii. p. 471) certainly carries 
the Welsh war into that year ; but the Chronicles leave it an abso- 
lute blank. At the same time, as I have already said, I do not 
commit myself to the date or to anything else. Mr. St. John's 
arguments, though often expressed with needless’ violence, have 
throughout great weight as against the details of the story. But 
I still think that the story must have had some groundwork of 
truth, and I have tried to show what that groundwork may have 
been. 

V. It would be an interesting question, how far Harold’s obli- 
gations to William, whatever they were, were known in England 
either before or after Eadward’s death. But this is a point on 
which we have absolutely nothing to guide us. I know of no 
writer who has anything to say on the subjeci^ except the romantic 
Biographer of Harold, whom I have quoted in p. 604. 

I have thus done what I could to throw light on the most 
perplexing question in my history, one of the most perplexing 
questions in all history, I shall not he surprised if I am thought 
to have only made what was before dark darker still. But no one 
can know how thick the darkness really is except by groping in 
it, as I have done, in his own person. 


Z Z 2 
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NOTE W. p. 222. 

The iELFGYVA of the Bayeux Tapestey. 

There is no representation in the whole of the Tapestry which 
is more thoroughly puzzling than the one referred to in the text 
(pi. 4), with its legend Ubi unus clericus et .^Elfgyva." Who 
is the lady, bearing a purely English name, who is thus suddenly 
brought in, seemingly at the gate of William's palace, with no 
apparent reference to anything before or after? One would 
naturally look for the figure of William's wife or daughter in 
such a position, rather than for that of any other woman. Harold's 
promise to man’y William's daughter, which is so prominently 
dwelt upon in every other version of the story, is not once alluded 
to in the Tapesti'y, unless this place has reference to it. But how 
could William’s wife or William’s daughter be described by the 
familiar English proper name jElfgifu ? On the other hand, what 
chance is there that any Englishwoman really bearing the name 
of -dSlfgifii could be present in Duke William’s palace at such a 
moment ? And, if any such .filfgifu really was there, what bearing 
had her presence on the general course of the story, so as to account 
for the prominent position thus given to her 1 

Some of these difficulties naturally struck the very earliest com- 
mentators on the Tapestry, and from their days to ours a series 
of the wildest conjectures have been poured forth with regard to 
the ‘‘.ffilfgyva'' in question. The matter is treated of by Lancelot 
(H^moires de TAcad^mie, viii. 612), by De La Rue and his trans- 
lator Mr. Douce (Archseologia, xvii. 100), by Mr. Amyot (Archgeologia, 
xix. 199), by De La Rue again in his Appendix of 1824 (Recherches 
sur la Tapisserie, p, gs)? by Mr. Bolton Corney (p. 19), by Dr. 
Bruce (p. 53), and lastly by Mr. Planch^ (Journal of Archaeological 
Association, 1867, p. 142). The strange thing is that several of 
these writers seem not to have understood that ^Elfgifu is simply a 
very common English name, but to have fancied that it was a sort 
of title, meaning Queen or Princess. Their stumbling-block was 
the double name of Eadward’s mother, “ JSlfgifu-Emma," in which 
formula Lancelot argued that JElfgifu was equivalent to Hlcefdige, 
Any one who turns to the passages which I have referred to will 
find a great number of guesses, some of which refute themselves, 
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while others are refuted by other writers in the dispute. ‘^-®lfgyva” 
has been identified with the Duchess Matilda, with her daughter 
Adeliza, with Harold^s sister Eadgyth and his wife Ealdgyth, while 
some have taken the trouble to show that she cannot be either 
iElfgifu-Emma or ‘‘the other jElfgifu” (see vol. i. p. 714) of Cnut’s 
time. What it is that iElfgyva and the clerk are doing no one 
seems to know for certain, neither can I throw any light on the 
matter. Out of all this mass I will only, by way of relaxation, 
quote Mr. Bolton Corney’s remarks, as at once the most curious 
and the least generally accessible. 

“ William promised to bestow one of his daughters on Harold. 
She is represented beneath the inscription iELFGYVA — but Elfgiva 
was not her name. Emma, daughter of Richard I. of Normandy, 
and mother of Edward the Confessor, is sometimes called by the 
Saxon annalists Elfgiva Emma. Elfgiva therefore^ vohat&oer we 
read in Florenae of Worcester, seems to hare heen an a^ellation of 
honowr, and may have been understood as such by the Saosons 
Bayeusains. If so, why was the name of the betrothed omitted ? 
Could it not be ascertained, or was it deemed superfluous? I 
apprehend the latter to have been the case; she was the dame 
par excellence was huried and was annually comm&morated 
at Bayeux.” 

We may infer then, First, that the Saxon language was spoken 
at Bayeux in the thirteenth century, the date to which Mr. Comey 
assigns the Tapestry; Secondly, that in the Saxon language of 
Bayeux JSlfgyva meant “Lady;” Thirdly, that one particular 
daughter of William was known, distinctively and familiarly, as 
“the .^Ifgyva;” Fourthly, that Mr. Bolton Comey understood Old- 
English better than Florence of Worcester. 

Now leaving all wild conjectures, let us try and see what really 
suggests itself about this obscure matter. The Tapestry represents 
a woman named .^Ifgifu as being in Duke William's palace at the 
moment of Harold's coming thither. Who was she ^ We may put 
aside Matilda and aH other women who never were, or could have 
been, called .^Ifgifu. We may put aside all those women who 
were named iElfgifu, but who were dead and buried at the time. 
But of all the women named JElfgifu who were living at the time, 
which could have been in William's palace at that particular 
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moment 1 Several guesses have occurred to me at different times. 
They are mere guesses, of no more value than the guesses of other 
writers. They are all, I allow, improbable guesses, but I think that 
they have the advantage over some other guesses of not being 
absolutely impossible. 

1. In my second volume (p. 658) I threw out, half in jest, the 
suggestion that iElfgifd, the name assumed by Emma on her 
marriage with AEthelred, was the* name usually assumed by foreign 
women who married English husbands. Is it possible that there 
is really something in this 1 Is it possible that William's daughter, 
if she had married Harold, would have had to change her name 
to.®lfgifu? Is it possible that she is here called iElfgifu pro- 
leptically, perhaps sarcastically? This is, I grant, very far-fetched 
and unlikely, but it is perhaps not absolutely impossible. We 
should certainly expect the Tapestry to contain some reference to 
the intended marriage between Harold and William's daughter. 
We should certainly expect to find William's daughter, rather than 
any other girl or woman, represented where we find MUgih. repre- 
sented, And here is a way, however far-fetched, in which it is just 
possible she might be called iBlfgifu. 

2. ^Ifgifu was (see vol. ii. p. 6g8) the name of the widow of 
jElfgar, the mother of Harold's wife Ealdgyth. According to some 
accounts, she was of Herman birth. Could she have been living 
or visiting in Normandy at this timel And can her introduction 
have any reference to Harold's marriage with her daughter ? 

3. I have mentioned in my second volume (p. 654) the proba- 
bility that Harold had a sister of the name of .ZElfgifu, and that she 
must have been the sister whom Harold (Eadmer, p. g ; Sim, Dun. 
1066) promised, as part of his oath, to give in marriage to one 
of William's nobles. Is it possible that she was in Normandy at 
this time ? If Harold's voyage really was, as I believe it to have 
been, a mere yachting excursion, he may very well have been 
accompanied by his sister, as well as by his brother and his nephew. 
If it should be asked how JElfgifii came to be in William's pahice 
while her brother was still a captive at Beaurain, it may be 
answered that even Guy may not have pressed his right of wreck so 
far as to imprison a woman, and that it is certain that one or more 
of Harold's party escaped Guy's clutches, if only to carry the news 
of his imprisonment to William (see above, p, 234). If therefore 
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Harold was accompanied by his sister, it is quite possible she might 
find her way to Bouen before he did. I throw this out as a mere 
conjecture, and it certainly has its diflSculties about it, but every 
explanation of this puzzling group must be mere conjecture, and it 
certainly strikes me that this conjecture has less of difficulty about 
it than some of the others. 

Whomever we fix upon as the JElfgifu of the Tapestry, it is still 
hy no means clear what is happening between her and the 
clerk, or why the incident should receive so prominent a place 
in the pictured stoiy. Like the introduction of Turold, Vital, and 
Wadard, there is evidently an allusion to some fact which was 
perfectly well known at the time, but of which no other record has 
been preserved. As such, it is another rntness to the contemporary 
date, and thereby to the authority, of the Tapestry. 


NOTE X. p. 230. 

The Breton Campaign of William and Harold. 

Our only detailed accounts of this campaign come from William 
of Poitiers and the Tapestry. Between these two both Lord 
Lyttelton (i. 354) and Mr. Planch^ (i45) see a distinct contra- 
diction ; only Lord Lyttelton assumes that the Tapestry must be 
wrong because it contradicts William of Poitiers, while Mr. Planch^ 
assumes that William of Poitiers must be wrong because he con- 
tradicts the Tapestry. But there is no real contradiction between 
the two authorities ; their accounts may easily be reconciled, if we 
only suppose a somewhat remarkable omission on the part of 
William of Poitiers. 

William tells us that the object of the expedition was to deliver 
Dol, which was held on Duke William^s behalf hy Ehiwallon, 
and that Conan fled on the approach of the Norman army. He 
gives no details of any farther progress of William and Harold 
in Britanny, though he has a good deal to tell us s^s to what passed 
between William and Bhiwallon. He makes no mention of Eennes 
or of Dinan, the other two places represented in the Tapestry. 

There is nothing in the Tapestry (pi. 5) which at all contradicts 
this account of what happened at Dol. William’s approach to the 
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city is clearly not a hostile approach. The Duke himself and those 
immediately about him are not even in armour. There are no 
defenders on the walls, such as we presently see at Dinan. The 
legend is simply ‘‘Venerunt ad Dol/’ while in the other case it 
is “ Pugnant contra Dinantes.'' But on the other side Conan and 
his host are running away — “ Conan fug^ vertit.” I do not profess 
to explain the intentions of the man who is letting himself down 
by a rope from the wall. 

Thus far the Tapestry and the Archdeacon exactly agi'ee. The 
Tapestry also does not, as Mr. Planch^ understands it, make William 
pursue Conan to Bennes. Eennes — ** Bednes — ^is indeed intro- 
duced in the Tapestry, hut it forms no part of the story; the city is 
represented on a smaller scale than the other subjects, and certainly 
no one is made to pursue the flying Bretons. Eennes is simply 
brought in to mark whither Conan fled. 

The story of the siege of Dinan belongs wholly to the Tapestry. 
It is certainly strange that William of Poitiers should leave out all 
mention of so considerable an exploit, but the difficulty is a good 
deal lessened if we accept Wace*s statement (see p. 230) that 
Harold accompanied William on more than one raid into Britanny. 
That a siege of Dinan really is intended, and not a siege of Bennes, 
I have no doubt at all. 


NOTE Y. p. 261. 

The Embassies exchanged between William and Habold. 

The different statements as to Harold's oath naturally lead to the 
equally different statements as to the messages which, after Harold's 
election, were exchanged between him and William. Whatever 
Harold had promised, that William demanded; and whatever 
William demanded, that Hkrold refused. We thus get a set of 
statements differing exactly as the other set of statements differ. 
I have already had occasion to refer incidentally to several of them. 
I will now try to put them together in order. 

Among the purely Norman authorities, the Tapestry is silent. 
William of Poitiers does not directly speak of any messages between 
the rivals till after William's landing in England (i28>-i3r ; see 
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above, p. 432). But there is a passage further on which seems to 
imply an earlier message. This is when the Archdeacon breaks 
forth into that wonderful panegyric on his master (145) which 
follows his account of William's coronation j 

Hie [Willelmus] ne Heraldum vellet occubuisse. Immo voluit 
patris Qodwini potentiam illi ampliare, et natam suam, Impera- 
toris thalamo dignissimam, in matrimonium, lU fuerat poUidttbs, 
tradere.” 

This clearly implies that an offer of the Earldom of the West- 
Saxons, perhaps of something greater, together with the hand of 
William’s daughter, had been twice made by William to Harold. 
The first time is of course at the taking of the oath ; the second 
time must be in some message sent before the expedition. Eor 
the messages exchanged after William's landing are given at length, 
and they contain no such terms. And an offer of William's daughter 
could then at least have been nothing but sheer mockery. By that 
time, at all events, Harold was married to Ealdgyth. 

William of Jumi^ges (vii, 31) has an account which exactly 
agrees with the implied narrative of William of Poitiers. The 
Duke, as soon as he hears the news of Harold's election, sends 
messengers to remind him to keep his oath. The terms of the 
oath, according to him, were that William should be King, Harold 
having half the kingdom and William’s daughter. His words 
are, 

“Ad quern [Heraldum] Dux protinus legates direxit, hortans ut 
ab hdc insani^ resipisceret, et fidem quam juramento spoponderat 
condign^ subjectione servaret. At iQe non solum hoc audire 
contempsit, verum onmem Anglorum gentem ab illo infideliter 
avertit." 

He then goes on with the account of Grufifydd and Ealdgyth 
which I quoted in vol. il p. 639. 

Orderic does not mention the message. The Eoman de Hou 
(w. 1 1066-11075) speaks of several messages; 


'' Willame li manda sovent, 
£’il li tenist sim serement, 
E Heraut li manda ailment, 
K’il ne fereit por li n4ient, 
Ne il sa fiUe ne prendreit, 


Ne il terre ne li rendreit, 

Et WilI4a]me le desfia, 

E desfiance li manda ; 

E Heraut toz terns reponeit 
Ke nule rien mez ne creimeit.’ 


Here the terms of William's messages are not given, but they may 
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be inferred from the terms of Harold’s answer. These terms, and 
also the mention of more messages than one, seem on the whole 
to fall in with the account given by Eadmer and Simeon, which 
I have already mentioned (see above, p. 682). Harold there makes 
this answer, of which I do not fully understand the clause about 
the castle and well of Dover; 

"Soror mea, quam juxta condictum expetis, mortua est. Quod 
si corpus ejus, quale nunc est, vult comes habere, mittazn, ne 
judicer sacramentum yiolSsse quod feci. Castellum Dofris et in eo 
puteum aquse, licet nesciam cui, ut vobis convenit, explevi.” 

He then goes on with the passages which I have already quoted 
(pp. 263, 265), in which Harold declares his inability either to 
decline the kingdom which was offered to him or to many a 
foreign woman without the consent of the Witan. William then 
sends a second message (see above, p. 261), of which the tone 
is greatly lowered. He now only asks that, if Harold will do 
nothing else that he has promised to do, he will at least marry his 
daughter. “Alioquin,” he continues, *^se promissara regni suc- 
cessionem armis sibi vindicaturum proculdubio sciret. At ipse 
[Haroldus] nec illud quidem se facere velle, nec boc formidare 
respondit.’^ 

It will be easily seen how completely this agrees with the account 
in the Eoman de Eou, except in the prominence given to the 
engagement about Harold’s sister, which Wace does not mention 
at all. The statement about her death seems to me to bear the 
stamp of genuineness, as it is not a thing which anybody would 
take the trouble to invent. And it has sometimes struck me that 
this explains the statement of William of Malmesbury, where he 
makes Harold say that the daughter of William whom he had 
promised to marry was dead (see above, p. 669). In this state- 
ment he stands quite alone, and it seems not unlikely that he 
confounded the two marriage engagements, and that the death of 
William's daughter is really a reproduction of the death of Harold’s 
sister. The rest of William of Malmesbury's story, and the con- 
stitutional doctxine put into the mouth of Harold, I have mentioned 
already in the text and notes. 

The version of the Hyde writer I have already given at p, 702. 

In Benoit's account (36732-36757) the kingdom alone is 
welled upon. He had mentioned the mamage (36622 et seqq.), 
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but lie seems to look on tbe marriage of Adeliza as something 
volunteered by William after the oath, not as part of the oath 
itself. 

Matthew Paris (Hist. Angl. i. 6) makes William send a 
message before Eadward*s death. Harold having got safe home, 
^‘jactabat se laqueos evasisse hostiles perjurii crimen eligendo.” 
The story then goes on, "adveniente igitur termino, quo cuncta 
compleri deberent promissa, et jam elapso, nihil fecit. Misit igitur 
dux ad eum nuncios sollennes, causam quserens; sed Haraldus 
mendax et superbus omnia prselocuta procaciter denegando, nuncios 
turpiter lacessitos, jumentis mutilatis, remisit.” William then 
stirs up the King of the French and his other neighbours to help 
him against the wrong-doer, Eadward dies; Harold seizes the 
crown without ecclesiastical consecration (see above, p. 6i8), and so 
adds the Pope to his enemies. Then come the two invasions 
of Harold Hardrada and of William. 

I do not know that there is any need to quote the accounts of 
any later writer. 


NOTE Z. p. 28?, 

William's Councils and Negotiations. 

Two points of some difidculty meet us here. We have no trust- 
worthy guide to the chronology of the different embassies and 
assemblies which William used to put forward his claim ; doubts 
may also be raised as to the nature of the Norman assemblies 
which he consulted. To fix the exact chronology seems hopeless ; 
as I said in the text, several negotiations were most likely going 
on at the same time. ' And the writer who ought to be our 
best authority, William of Poitiers, is now, as usual, very careless 
about the order of events, arranging them not so much according 
to the almanac as according to any arrangement which may best 
suit his rhetoric. Two distinct 'questions however arise. First, 
Did the assembly which William of Malmesbury places at Lille- 
bonne meet before or after the gift of the consecrated banner by 
the Pope ? Secondly, Was the English expedition discussed in one 
or in two Norman assemblies 1 

On the first point, William of Malmesbury (iii. 238) distinctly 
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puts the Lillebonne assembly after the receipt of the banner; 
‘^Perpensis apud se utrimque partibus. Papa vexillum in omen 
regni Willelmo contradidit ; quo ille accepto, conventum magnatum 
apud Lillebona fecit, super negotio singulorum sententias scisci- 
tatus/* Wace, on the other hand (11436), places the embassy 
to the Pope last of all, after all the other negotiations. 

On the second point, Wace (11x20 et seqq.) is the only writer 
who distinctly marks the two assemblies, first, a small body of 
select counsellors who recommend the gathering of a larger as- 
sembly, and secondly, the larger assembly of the whole baronage of 
Normandy which is gathered according to their recommendation. 
The words of William of Malmesbury would seem to imply one 
assembly only. 

Let us see whether anything can be got out of William of Poitiers 
to strengthen either view. Having recorded (p. 121) Harold's 
accession after his own fashion, he tells us of a council held by 
William, in which many of his chief men dissuaded him from the 
undertaking as being one too great for the power of Nomandy 
(^^Dux Willelmus, habitd cum suis consultatione, aimis injuriam 
ulcisci, armis haereditatem reposcere decrevit; tametsi complures 
majorum id ingeniose dissuaderent, ut rem nimis arduaro, Nor- 
mannisB viribus longe majorem”). He then enlarges on the 
number of wise and illustrious men whom Normandy then con- 
tained, and gives a list of them, which differs in one or two names 
only from the list which Wace ^ves of the former and smaller 
council. Then comes an account of the preparation of the ships, 
the pouring in of foreign soldiers, the delay at the mouth of the 
Dive. Then, and not before, we i-ead of the embassies to 'the 
German King, the Pope, and the King of the Danes. Then comes 
the tale about Harold's spies, which is followed by a great number 
of arguments against the expedition, which read very much like 
Wace's account of the assembly of Lillebonne, and which I have 
not scrupled (see p. 295) to transfer to that gathering. One of 
them is that ihe ships, though seemingly already collected at the 
mouth of the Dive, could not be got together or supplied with 
crews within the appointed space of a year. The Duke then makes 
a speech in answer, and the fleet, which had been waiting in vain 
for the south wind at the Dive, sails for Saint Valery. 

In a tale told in this way it is clear that no regard is paid to 
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chronology. The facts are much the same as the facts in Wace, 
but as to their order nothing can be made out. It will be remem- 
bered that several other incidents in the history, as the comet and 
some points in the engagements between William and Harold, are 
(see pp. 648, 698, 713) recorded or alluded to by William of 
Poitiers in places still more distant from their chronological order. 
The short account in William of Jumifeges (vii. 31--34) proves 
hardly anything. The events which he records come in this order ; 
the message to Harold; the coming of Tostig; the death of Conan; 
the preparation and voyage of William. Orderic (493-494) is 
fuller. He begins with the coming of Tostig, to whose suggestion 
he seems to attribute the gathering of the assembly (see p. 304). 
His list of persons consulted is the list in William of Poitiers, with 
a few names added. Then comes the embassy to Borne and the 
gift of the banner. Then comes the unsuccessful enterprise of 
Tostig against England, followed by William’s own preparations. 
Orderic then, after his custom, leaves the subject to talk about 
quite other matters. He comes back to it after some while (499— 
goo) to tell of the Norwegian invasion of England, of the delay of 
the Norman ships at the Dive, of William’s final voyage and all 
that followed it. 

The short and inadequate account in Henry of Huntingdon (M. 
H. B. 761— 762) is of some importance, because part of it is clearly 
drawn from the same sources as the account in Wace. He tells us 
that William held an assembly, and that his fleet afterwards met 
at Saint Valery. He says nothing about any embassies at all. But 
he is the only writer besides Wace who makes any special mention 
of^William Fitz-Osbem, though the way in which he tells the 
story is not exactly the same as that in which it is told in the 
Boman de Ecu. See p. 298. 

The evidence being in this state, I thought that I might safely 
follow Wace, His account of the two assemblies is full and clear, 
and it derives a sort of incidental support from William of Poitiers 
and Henry of Huntingdon. The former seems in a manner to 
imply that there were two assemblies, though he puts the second 
out of its place. Following Wace thus far, I have also followed 
him in placing the assembly at Lillebonne before the receipt of the 
banner from Borne, though William of Malmesbury asserts the 
exact contrary. The reader must judge for himself which order he 
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thinks the more likely. The approval of the Pope would of 
course be likely to tell with great effect on the mind of the assembly. 
On the other hand, it would be a great point for William to be sure 
of the support of his own duchy before he applied to the Pope, It 
would be hardly like the wisdom of William to ask, or like the 
wisdom of Hildebrand to grant, a blessing on an undertaking 
which might easily fall through altogether. And the religious 
excitement would probably tell less on William’s own subjects than 
on the mixed multitude of crusaders who flocked to him from all 
parts. But the question — ^not one of any great importance-must 
be left an open one. 

As to the embassies to foreign powers, the application to the 
Pope is mentioned in every account which tells the story in any 
detail. It is in fact the centre and soul of the whole business. 
All accounts again agree as to the influx of foreign soldiers of all 
kinds. But as to the particular potentates applied to, our two 
fullest accounts differ. William of Poitiers speaks of the applica* 
tions to Germany and Denmark, Wace of those to France and 
Flanders. There is here no contradiction. The object of William 
of Poitiers was to exalt his hero, and his own mind was deeply 
impressed with Imperial ideas. The distant embassies, above all 
the embassy to the future Emperor, were those which tended most 
to set forth the greatness of the Norman Duke; they were those 
therefore on which the loyal Archdeacon was most inclined to 
dwell. It was equally natural that Wace, writing at a later time, 
should think most of those nearer embassies which ordinaiy 
Norman tradition would be most likely to understand and to 
remember. His account of the dealings of William with the King 
of the French is straightforward and probable enough, except in 
the omission of all mention of Baldwin of Flanders in his character 
of Begent. I have therefore followed it in the text. But of the 
intercourse between William and Baldwin in his character of 
sovereign of Flanders, Wace has (n 390-1 1432) a tale which 
strikes me as so purely legendary that I did not venture to in- 
troduce it into the text. The Duke sends to Baldwin, who is 
spoken of as his brother-in-law, not as his father-in-law (“cum 
od serorge” — ^ororius — “et od ami” in v. 11392; and again, 
“ vostre seror et vos nevoz” in vv, 11424, 11425), and asks his 
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help. Baldwin answers that he must first know what share of Eng- 
land he is to have for his pains. William, who seems to he con- 
ceived as talking with Baldwin face to face, says that he must 
go home and consult his barons, and that he will then send 
word by letter what the result is. 

E li Bus dist k’il s’en irdt, E 90 ke Ten li loerreit 

A 66Z Barunz en parlereit. Par son bref H remandereit.” 

Et a els s’en cunseillereit, ^ (w. ii 399-1 1403.) 

No consultation with the barons seems to follow, but the Duke 
does a thing which nobody had ever done before (“ poiz fist 90, ke 
ainz ne fist nus ”). He takes a small piece of parchment on which 
nothing is written, then seals it up with wax, and causes to be 
written on the outside that the Count shall have such part of Eng- 
land as is stated in the inside of the letter. 

Be pardliemm prist un petit Et en la coe fist escrire, 

K’il ni out leitre ne escrit, Ke d’Engleterre tant areit 

Tot yoi le s^ela en dre, Comzne li brief dedenz diseit.” 

(w. 11406-X1411.) 

The packet is sent to Baldwin by a cunning varlet (“vaslet 
enlo9onez ”) ; the Count breaks the seal, looks inside — seemingly 
he could read — ^finds nothing, and shows it to the varlet. The 
varlet then says there is nothing there and that Baldwin shall have 
nothing. The honours which the Duke was seeking would belong 
to Baldwin’s sister and nephews. If Baldwin had joined in the 
enterprise, no one would have gained more by it than himself. As 
it was, William would, with God’s help, conquer England for himself 
without help from Baldwin. Wace adds, as he so often does, that 
he does not know what answer the Count made. 

The sort of practical joke described in this story would be quite 
in keeping with one side of William’s character (see p. 162) if one 
could only see the point of the joke. But that point is, to say the 
least, not very obvious, and the whole story seems quite inconsistent 
with the real relations between William and Baldwin. See the note 
of Prevost, ii. 137, and Taylor, no. 
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NTOTE AA. p. 301. 

The Movements op Tostio afteb his Banishment. 

The presence of Tostig in Normandy is asserted by Orderic in 
the passages which I have quoted in the text, and it is implied in 
the short narrative of William of Jumihges (vii. 32), who simply 
says, after describing Harold's accession, “Porro Dux Tosticum 
comitem in Angliam misit, sed militia Heraldi mare servans eum 
armis abegit” (see p. 305). William of Poitiers and Wace make 
no mention of any visit of Tostig to Normandy ; they do not speak 
of him at all till they come to their almost incidental mention of 
Harold Hardrada's invasion of England, The English writers also 
make no mention of any visit to Normandy on Tostig's part. He 
goes to Flanders and comes on his vain expedition to England in 
May ‘‘from beyond sea" (see p. 325}, which of course leaves 
the matter open between Normandy and Flanders. Snorro again 
knows nothing of a visit to Normandy, but takes Tostig (see p. 
330) from Flanders to Denmark by way of Friesland. I do not 
however wholly reject the account of Orderic. The omission of 
Tostig’s visit both by ‘William of Poitiers and by the English 
writers is not at all hard to understand, while it is not easy to 
see why William of Jumibges or Orderic should have invented it. 
Its omission by Snorro is still less surprising ; it is hard indeed 
to reconcile bis version with that of the English Chronicles even 
on those points which are the very life of his story. 

Orderic's story however cannot be accepted in its details. First 
of all, it involves (see vol. ii. p. 655) the central mistake of making 
Tostig's banishment follow the accession of Harold. Secondly, as a 
necessary consequence of this mistake, it greatly hurries Tostig’s 
movements. It makes him go to Flanders, leave his wife there, 
and hasten to Normandy, whereas we know that he left England on 
November ist, 1065, and stayed with Baldwin the whole winter 
(see vol. u. p. 497). Thirdly, it represents Tostig’s first expedi- 
tion as not reaching England at all, whereas we know that he 
landed and harried the coast at several places (see p. 327). But, 
except the first mistake, which we know how to account for and 
to correct, these are not very fatal dijB&culties. Tostig did reach 
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England, but he did nothing there of any moment, and Orderic, 
writing from the Norman point of view, might easily speak of an 
expedition which so utterly missed its mai'k as if it had never 
touched English ground at all. And, small as the point is, it is 
worth noticing as an undesigned coincidence that Orderic makes 
Tostig set sail from the Cdtentin, while the English Chronicler 
makes him land in the Isle of Wight. I have therefore not 
hesitated to accept the main outline of Orderic’s story, and to 
speak of Tostig's first expedition, in May, 1066, as undertaken 
with at least the connivance of William. Tostig must have had 
some force, Norman or Flemish, following him during the whole 
time. The presence of Flemings at Stamfordbridge is beyond 
doubt. See p. 372. 

What follows next in Orderic and William of Jumi^ges is far 
harder to reconcile with our own Chronicles. They both make 
Tostig) after struggling in vain against many winds (‘‘Zephyro 
Notoque aliisque ventis alternatim impellentibus angores multos 
pertulit,” Ord. Vit. S93 C), make his way at last to Harold 
Hardrada in Norway; “Post plurimos labores ad Heraldum 
Regem Nortwigenarum, qui Harafagh cognominabatur, accessit,” 
says Orderic. So William of Jumibges (vii. 32); “At ille non 
valens salubriter Angliam introire, neque Normanniam, quia ventus 
obstabat, redire, Heraldum Herfagam, Northwegee Regem, adiit/' 
There is nothing about his going to Scotland or to Denmark. Wace 
indeed takes him to Denmark, but seemingly only through con- 
founding Denmark and Norway. 

“ Tosti, ki mult s’en corona, Daneiz h Norreiz amena, 

En Danemarche trespassa, Deverz Euroxc ariva.” 

(vv. 11803,) 

So Benoit, who carries Tostig to Norway in v. 36842 {“ vers North- 
wege Testut sigler Par merveilles orrible mer”), calls the force 
which he brought into England “ceus de Nonvege^' in v. 37065, 
and “Daneis*' in 37103, None of these writers know anything of 
the double negotiation, first with Swegen, then with Harold, which 
is so prominent in Snorro. Again, the Norman accounts take 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada straight from Norway to Yorkshire. 
The “ eiToneus exsul ” pleads his cause before the tyrant, as Orderic 
(493 D) himself calls Harold, though Tostig is made to address 
him by many respectful titles (“ Sublimitatem vestram, magnifico 
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Eex" — ^see voL i. pp. 6i, 259 — “supplex adeo, et me servitiumque 
meum majestati vestrse fideliter offero”). He tells how his 
younger brother has risen against him and deprived him of the 
honours — whether the Earldom of the West-Saxons or the Empire 
of Britain — which were due to him by hereditary right ut possim 
restitui per vestrum suffragium honori ex patemd successione debito, 
Ham Heraldus frater meus, qui jure mihi, utpote primogenito, 
debuisset parere, fraudulenter insurrexit contra me ”). He goes on 
to enlarge on his brother’s perjury (‘^regnum Angliae perjuriis 
prsesumpsit usurpare”), an argument which, however telling with 
William, sounds strangely out of place when addressed to Harold 
Hardrada. He proposes to Harold of Norway to overthrow Harold 
of England, and to occupy his kingdom, granting half of it to 
Tostig in fief (“proterviam perfidi fratris hello preterite, medie- 
tatem Angliae vobis retinete, aliamque mihi, qui vobis inde fideliter 
serviam dum advixero, retinete”). Harold consents, he occupies 
six months in preparations, and sets sail in August. Orderic 
therefore conceived that Tostig's banishment, his journeys to 
Flanders and Normandy, his attempt on England, and his escape 
to Norway, all took place in the course of January and February. 
In August then Harold and Tostig set sail together and sail 
straight for Yorkshire (^^mense Augusto Heraldus Noricorum Bex 
cum Tostioo et ingenti classe immensum pelagus intravit, et, 
Aparciate seu Bored flante, ad Angliam applicuit et Eboracensem 
provinciam primitus invasit,” 499 D, 500 A). 

It is clear that this account differs in some respects from that 
of Snorro, which I have given in the text. Snorro makes Tostig 
leave Harold in the spring (see p. 334) and go and collect English 
and Flemish troops in Flanders, with whom he meets Harold at 
some point of his voyage. The stoppage in Orkney again (see p. 
34S) is left out by Orderic, which is not very wonderful. 

When we turn to our own Chronicles, we see that, whatever 
amount of truth the stories of Orderic and Snorro may contain, 
their chronology at least is wholly wrong. Tostig’s first expedition 
to England, which Snorro leaves out, and which Orderic places at 
some time in January or February, did not happen till May (see 
above, p. 720). After its failure, Tostig went, not to Denmark or 
Norway, but to Scotland, and stayed there all the summer (see 
p. 328). The question now comes, which I left doubtful in the 
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text, whether he ever went to Norway at aU. Let ns look at the 
different accoxmts. 

The Abingdon Chronicle, which is followed by Florence, having 
mentioned the summer sojourn of Tostig in Scotland, the prepara- 
tions of Harold of England in the south, and the return of his 
fleet to London (see p. 339), goes on ; “l^a, %a scipu ham coman, ]>& 
com Harold cyning of Norwegan nor^ into Tinan on unwaran . . . 
and Tostig eorl him com to mid eallum ])am jje he begiten hsefde, 
eallswa hy ar gesprecen Ticrfdon*^ ut prius condixerant,” FL Wig.). 

The Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles record the flight of 
Tostig to Scotland, and at once connect it with the Norwegian 
invasion. “ And he [Tostig] for to Scotlande mid xii. snaccum, 
and hine gemette [hine gemette jjser. Wig.] Harold se Norrena 
cyng [cyng of Norwegon. Wig.] mid ccc. scipum ; and Tostig him 
to beah [him to beah and his man wear^. Wig.], and hi bsegen 
foran into Humbran- 0^ jjaet hi coman to Eoferwic.” 

This version is followed by William of Malmesbury (ii, 228); 

Tostinus , , . versus Scotiam vela convertit : ibi Eegi Noricorum, 
Haroldo Harvagre, obvio manus dedit, qui cum ccc. navibus Angliam 
aggredi meditdhaiuT. Ambo ergo consertis umbonibus terram 
Transhumbranam populabantur.” 

These two accounts are clearly independent. Abingdon puts the 
meeting of Harold and Tostig in the Tyne. Worcester and Peter- 
borough seem to put it in Scotland. But their words might be 
taken as leaving the place uncertain. Nor is there any contradic- 
tion as to the more important question whether the expedition had 
been already planned between HArold and Tostig. This is directly 
asserted by the Abingdon Chronicle. The two others would cer- 
tainly, taken by themselves, be understood to imply that Harold 
Hardrada had already set out on his own account, and that his 
meeting with Tostig was not the result of any agreement. This 
appearance becomes still stronger in William of Malmesbury, from 
his use of the verb " meditabatur.” But there is no word exactly 
answering to this in the Chronicles, and the difference in the two 
accounts may be simply one of omission. The words “ eallswa hy 
aer gesprecen haefdon ” may in themselves mean anything, from a 
mere agreement to join forces in the Tyne made after an unexpected 
meeting in Scotland up to the voyage to Norway spoken of by 
Snorro and Orderic. The question is whether the- chronology will 
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admit of that voyage. Snorro and Orderic, as we have seen, place 
it early in the year. If we give up the story of Tostig’s journey to 
Normandy and his concert with William, it would be easy to take 
Tostig into Norway before his first attack on England, at any time 
between January and Hay. But it is plain that he did not go 
to Norway immediately on the failure of that expedition, for he 
went to Scotland and stayed there all the summer. And it is 
hard to find room between the end of summer and September 25th 
for a voyage of Tostig to Norway, for the preparations of Harold 
Hardrada, and for his voyage. A communication by messengers 
is more possible, as that may be spread over all the time from 
May to September. But, if we make Tostig visit Norway so late 
in the year, it could not have been his visit which first suggested 
to Harold to invade England. Indeed the invasion could hardly 
have been first suggested by letters or messages sent so late as 
May. 

We must then either reject the partnership between William and 
Tostig in the May expedition and carry Tostig into Norway early 
in the year, or else we must suppose that Harold Hardrada was 
already planning an attack on England, and that all that any visit 
or message of Tostig did was to strengthen and hasten a purpose 
already formed. On the whole I incline to this last view, because I 
cannot see why any Norman writer should have invented the story 
of dealings between Tostig and William, if none such ever happened. 
But if we reject the Norman story, we can accept nearly the whole 
tale in Snorro. Tostig goes to Denmark and Norway early in 
the year ; he then returns to Flanders and collects a force, Snorro 
does not say what he did with it till he met Harold in the autumn. 
The gap will thus be filled by the May voyage to England and the 
summer in Scotland. I am quite content to leave the point open, 
but I would remark that it is at least as hard to reconcile the 
Norman and Norwegian accounts with one another as to reconcile 
either with the English account. 

The Hyde writer, as usual, gives (292) an independent account 
which is worth a passing notice ; 

“ Frater ejus [Haroldi], nomine Tostius, genere et animo teme- 
rarius, mox ut fratrem regium honorem usurp^sse vidit, nutu 
Domini, qui peijurium undique persequebatur, quMam simultate 
inter eos ortS, AngM discessit, atque cum muM manu et the*^ 
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saurorum suorum copid multitudinem riandriam ad Sanctum 
Odmarum, ut aiunt, devenit, ubi commendat^ tbesaurorum suorum 
copi& navem ascendens insulam Norweiam, quondam Scanciam 
dictam, et ut Gothorum bistoria testatur, multarum gentium 
officinam, petivit ; quam ingressus. Begem ejus Haroldum, cogno- 
mento Hervard [Harfragi], id est, crine formosum, erat enim et 
staturd corporis et form^ decorus, turn precibus turn promissionibus 
ita illexit, ut congregato exercitu et classe parat^ cum eodem 
Angliam ad debellandum Begem Haroldum festinus adveniret. 
Denique Angliam ingressi, Eboracam opulentissimam civitatem et 
arcbiepiscopatus sedem obsidione cingunt.” 

We bave already (see vol. ii. p. 350) seen this writer talking 
about tbe " Isle of Norway,” when, by tbe way, be really meant 
Denmark. We here see where be found it, namely in tbe opening 
chapters of Jordanes, especially tbe well-known passage in c. iv. 
(Muratori, i. 193); “Ex bdc igitur Scanzid insuld, quasi officmd 
gentivm, aut certe velut vagind nationum, cum Bege suo nomine 
Berig, Gotbi quondam memorantur egressi.” 


NOTE BB. p. 314. 

Aeitold of Ardees. 

I GET the account of these adventurers from tbe “Historia 
Comitum Ardensium” in Bouquet, xi. 305. The of&ce held by them 
is described as tbe “ villicatura sive praepositura Sancti Bertini in 
terrd Gbisnensi,” which bad been held “ haereditario jure” for 
some generations. Arnold came “opitulante Boloniensi comite 
Eustacbio,"' and Qeoffi:ey seems to follow him at William’s own 
summons — “ vocatus ab eodem Bege Willelmo.” Their rewards are 
thus described ; “ Servientes igitur ambo fratres, Amoldus videlicet 
et Gaufridus, jam dicto Begi, tantam ejus adept! sunt gratiam 
quod, prseter quotidiana stippendia et munuscula, quse ipsis con- 
tulit innumerabilia, contulit etiam eis et in perpetuitatis concessit 
feodum, Stebintoniam et pertinentias ejus, Dokeswordiam, Tropin- 
toniam, Ledefordiam, Tolesbondiam, et Hoilandiam.” All these, 
as far as I can identify them in Domesday, are possessions of 
Eustace, but in two cases only do I find Arnold as under tenant. 
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These are at Dokeswordia in Domesday “ Dochesuuorde” (196), 
and Trumpington (ib.), both in Cambridgeshire. In the former 
we read, hanc terram tenet Hernulfus de comite Eustachio," and 
■under Trumpington we have still more distinctly, “ tenet Emulfiis 
de ArdS sub comite.” Stebingtonia, in Domesday (205) Stebin- 
tune, is held of Count Eustace by Lunen, and the lands in Essex, 
Selefordia, Hoilandia, and Toleshondia, in Domesday Toleshunta, 
now Tolleshunt, are held of Eustace (Domesday, ii. 32, 33) by 
Adelolfus.” This may be an English JEthelwulf ; but, as the name 
also occurs in Elanders (see Cart. S. Bertin, 142, X53 et al.), he 
may equally well be a foreign follower of Eustace. Arnold however 
appears again as Ernulfus de Arde, as a tenant under Count 
Eustace of various places in Bedfordshire (211). Arnold and 
Arnulf are, I need not say, names whose various forms are often 
and easily confounded. This is a fair specimen of the way in 
which men came to William from all parts of the world for 
whatever they could get. 


NOTE CC. p. 316. 

The Death op Conan. 

The only place that I kuow of where William is directly charged 
with poisoning Conan is the speech (Ord. Vit. 534 B) at the bride- 
ale of 1076, where the charge is coupled with the kindred charge of 
poisoning Walter and Biota (see p. 208). The revellers are made 
to say, Conanum quoque, strenuissimum consulem, veneno infecit, 
quern mortuum Britannia tota pro ingenti probitate ineffabili luctu 
deflevit,” 

The text of William of Jumifeges (vii. 33) is as follows : — 

‘^Tempore quo Willelmus Dux disponebat Angliam adire, et 
axmis earn sibi vendicare, audax Chunanus comes Britanniae nisus 
est eum, missd legatione hujusmodi, terrere : Audio te, inquit, nunc 
velle trans mare proficisci, et Anglise tibi regnum nancisci. Inde 
multum gaudeo, sed ut mihi Normanniam reddas obsecro. Ko- 
bertus autem Dux Normannorum, quern tu fingis esse patrem 
tuum, iturus in Hierusalem, AJanno patri meo, consobrino scilicet 
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suo, commendavit omnem suam lisereditatem. Tu autem cum com- 
plicibus tuis Alannum patrem meum apnd Winmusteritim in Nor- 
mannid veneno peremisti, et terrain ejns, quam ego quia puer eram 
possidere nequibam, invasisti ; et contra fas, cum sis notbus, hucus- 
que tenuisti. ITunc igitur aut mibi debitam redde JSrormanniam, 
aut ego tibi totis viribus bellum inferam. His auditis, Willelmus 
Dux aliquantulum territus est. Sed mox eum Deus, frustratis 
inimici minis, eripere dignatus est, Unus enim ex proceribus 
Britonum, qui utrique comiti juraverat fidelitatem, et hujusmodi 
legationem inter eos ferebat, lituum Cliuningi, et habenas, atque 
cbirotbecas intrinsecus livit veneno. Erat quippe oubicularius 
Chuningi. Tunc idem Comes Britonum in Andegavensi comitatu 
Castellum-Guntberii obsederat, et oppidanis militibus sese illi 
dedentibus suos intromittebat. Interea Cbuningus cbirotbecas 
suas incaute induit, tactisque babenis, manum ad os levavit. Cujus 
tactu veneno infectus est, et pauUo post omnibus suis lugentibus 
defiinctus est. Hie multum sagax fuit et probus, ac amator jus- 
titisB. Qui si diu vixisset, multa bona ut fertur fecisset, ac ad 
regendum bonorem utilis fuisset. Proditor autem conscius sui 
reatds, mox de expeditione aufugit, et mortem Chuningi Willelmo 
Duci mandavit.” 

This story, in the way in which it is brought in, looks very like 
an interpolation, and the message of Conan sounds very like a 
romance. And it is certainly most remarkable that it seems to be 
a purely Norman story. At least I have not been able to find it in 
such Breton and Angevin chronicles as I know anything of. The 
Breton and Angevin writers record Conan's war with Anjou and 
also his death, and they place both in 1066. But they say nothing 
which at all lays his death to the charge of William. Of three 
Breton chronicles in the collection of Morice (M^moires pour servir 
de Preuves b THistoire de Bretagne), the fii’st in the collection says 
merely, ‘‘ 1066. Cometa apparuit. Obiit Conanus Dux Britanniae 
fili ng Alani. Normanni Angliam ceperunt." Another, the Chronicle 
of Saint Brieuo (p. 36), mentions the war with Anjou. Conan 
“ quum territorium Andegavense devastbsset, in eodem territorio, 
paullo ante destructionem Heraldi Anglorum Hegis, sine liberis 
morte prsBventus est anno Domini 1066.” A third Chronicle (p. 
102) tells us how, in “ 1066, Comes Britannorum Conanus juvenis 
et malitiosus, Andegavorum terram adorsus, superbse pervasion! 
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BU8e in ips^ Andegavonim terri morU svhitd prsereptus est,” The 
Angevin Chronicle which I have quoted at p. 648, after its account 
of the Comet and of the invasion of England, mentions the death of 
Conan in nearly the same words as the third Breton Chronicle just 
quoted. These accounts connect the death of Conan in some way, 
if only by way of coincidence, with the Conquest of England, yet 
not one of them breathes the least suspicion against William. 
Conan's death was sudden ; but a sudden death need not be a death 
by poison, and a death by poison need not have been brought about 
by the devices of William. I cannot think that we have evidence 
enough to charge 4 ihe great Duke with so infamous a crime. 


NOTE DD. p. 340. 

The Operations op the English Fleet in 1066. 

Did the English fleet, or any part of it, ever encounter tho 
Norman fleet or any part of it ? The general run of our narrative 
would lead us to say, No j but there are several passages which 
look the other way. Thus the Peterborough Chronicler, immediately 
after describing Harold's election, says, ‘‘And Jjy ylcan geare ]?e he 
cyng W80S, he for ut mid sciphere togeanes Willelme, and J)a hwile 
com Tostig eorl into Humbran mtd lx. scipum.” And this seems 
to be followed by Henry of Huntingdon (M. H, B, 762 A) ; “ Quod 
audiens Rex Haraldus, vir bellis acerrimus, cum navali exercitu 
contra Willielmum Ducem in mare profectus est,” These expres- 
sions do not necessarily imply a battle, but they seem to point to 
some operations beyond merely watching the coast. 

Of the entries in Domesday referred to in the text, one, that 
about iEthelric of Kelvedon, distinctly asserts a battle, but without 
mentioning its date. It occurs under Essex, ii. 14 6. JEthelric 
held Kelvedon T. R. E. The Survey adds, “Hie supradictus 
Ailricus abiit in navale preelium contra Willelmum Regem." This 
seems to imply an actual engagement, though of course it need 
not have been a general engagement between the whole of the two 
fleets, which seems quite impossible. The entry goes on to say 
that ASfchelric on his return — when the fleet returned to London 
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in September? — ^fell sick, perhaps from a wound, and left his 
lands at Kelvedon to Saint Peter at Westminster, " Quum rediit, 
cecidit in infirmitate, tunc dedit Sancto Petro istud maneriurn.” 
The words which follow in Domesday have an importance of 
another kind, which I shall discuss in a future volume. 

The other Domesday entry referred to is less distinct than that 
of iEthelric, but it looks the same way. In Norfolk, ii. 200, we 
find mention of one Eadric, described as "rector navis Regis 
Edwardi.^’ On William^s accession he was outlawed and fled to 
Denmark (“ postquam Rex W. venit in Angliam fuit iste Edricus 
exlex in Daciam ”). One may guess that Eadric commanded in 
the engagement or skirmish in which AElthelric was concerned. In 
connexion with this East-Anglian entry, we may take the statement 
of John of Oxenedes (293), about uElfwold, Abbot of Saint Benet's; 
“ Huic a Rege Haraldo marina committebatur custodia.” And we 
might ask whether any trace of these naval operations lurks in the 
wild story in the Annales Altahenses (Pertz, xx. 817) ; “Hac sestate 
Aquitani cum Anglo-Saxonicis navali prselio pugnaverimt, eosque 
victos suo dominio subjugaverunt.” 

There are some other passages which might seem to imply naval 
operations at a later time. Of the losses of William's fleet during 
the voyage, and of the aflair of Romney, whenever it happened, 
I have spoken in the text, pp. 412, 533. A deed in the Cartulary 
of the Holy Trinity at Rouen (pp. 453, 454) looks the same way. 
One Roger, the son of Turold, who was going to join William’s 
expedition (" ultra mare cum Willelmo comite navigaturus ”), gave 
lands to the monastery, but died on the voyage before the gift was 
complete in efldem navigatione morte prseventus, hoc confirmare 
non valuit”). We must also remember the account given by 
William of Poitiers (131), where he describes Harold’s march into 
Sussex, and says that an English fleet of seven hundred ships 
was sent somewhere or other to cut off the Norman retreat (" ne 
perfugio abirent, classe armatd ad septingentas naves in mari oppo- 
suerat insidias”). Guy of Amiens (319) puts nearly the same 
statement into the mouth of one of the messengers between William 
and Harold ; 

Per mare, per terrain, pro^a magna parat. 

In mare quingentas fertur misisse carinas, 

Ut nostri redHtls prsepediatur iter.” 
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But there is no sign of this great fleet doing anything, and William 
and Ghiy are so careless of chronology that they are quite capable 
of meaning the fleet which went back to London in September. 
As for the aflair of Romney, it is not likely that Thegns from 
Norfolk and Essex would be concerned in an action so purely local. 
And the story of ^thelric would seem to imply that he died before 
the end of Harold’s reign. 


NOTE EE. p. 358. 

The Maeoh of Haeold to York. 

The words of some of the Chroniclers, taken literally, might 
imply that the first news of the landing of the Northmen was 
brought to Harold of England after the battle of Fulford. The 
Peterborough Chronicle describes that battle, and adds “and se 
Norrena cyng ahte siges geweald.” It then goes on, “ And man 
cydde Harolde cyng hu hit waes J>8er geddn and geworden, and 
he com mid mycclum here Engliscra manna, and gemette hine 
set Staengfordes brycge.” So too the Worcester Chronicle describes 
the 'battle, and adds “ac j>a Normen ahte sige.” It then goes 
on in the same way ; “ Man cy^de ])a Harolde Engla cynge jjset 
})is waes J>us gefaren ; and j)is gefeoht waes on vigilia Sci. Mathei. 
Da com Harold ure cyng on unwaer on l)a Normenn, and hytte 
hi begeondan Eoforwic aet Steinford brygge, mid micclan here 
Englisces folces.” 

The literal meaning of these accounts would certainly be that 
the news of the defeat of Fulford was the first news of the 
Norwegian invasion which reached Harold, and that he started 
for his Northern march on hearing it. But this is simply im- 
possible. The battle of Fulford was fought on Wednesday, and 
the battle of Stamfordbridge was fought on the Monday following. 
As the Worcester Chronicler emphatically says, “ J?as twa folc- 
gefeoht wseron gefremmede binnan fif nihtan.” Now for news 
of a battle fought close to York to reach London, for an army, 
including men from distant shires, to be collected and to march 
to Stamfordbridge, and all in the space of five days, would need an 
age of railways and telegraphs. The news must have been brought, 
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and the march must have begun, before the battle of Fulford was 
fought. In fact our remaining Chronicle gives us a hint that that 
battle was fought while Harold was already on his march. The 
Abingdon narrative runs thus ; 

And foran Jja begen [Tostig and Harold Hardrada] mid eallum 
]>am li^e andlang Use up to Eoferwio ward. Da cydde man 
Harolde cynge be su^an, ])a he of scipe cumen wses, ])set Harold 
C3mg on N’orwegan and Tostig eorl wseron up cumene neh Eofer- 
wic, fa for he nor^weard dseges and nihtes, swa hra’^e swa he his 
fyrde gegaderian mihte. pa ser fam fe se cyning Harold fyder 
cuman mihte, fa gegaderode Eadwine eorl and Morkere eorl of 
heora eorldome swa mycel werod swa hi begitan mihton.” 

Then follows the battle of Fulford. The same account is fol- 
lowed by Florence j 

"In loco qui Richale dicitur applicuerunt. Quod ubi Eegi 
Haroldo innotuit, versus ISTorthhymbriam expeditionem propere 
movit. Sed priusquam Rex illuo veniret, duo germani comites,’' &c. 

Here it is not the news of the battle of Fulford, but the news of 
the la uding at Riccall, on hearing of which Harold sets forth. This 
is at least possible, as we have no distinct statement how long a 
time passed between the landing and the battle. But the story 
certainly reads as if the battle followed very fast upon the landing, 
and as if Harold must have been on his march, not only before the 
battle, but before the landing. And indeed some news must have 
reached him of the approach of the Norwegian fleet, of the muster 
in the Tyne, and of the ravage of the Yorkshire coast. One cannot 
help thinking that the Chroniclers, even the Abingdon Chronicler, 
have fallen into a certain inaccuracy of expression, and that Harold 
must have known of the approach of the Northern enemy at a much 
earlier time than their words would imply. And yet, after all, the 
inaccuracy is hardly a literal one. News both of the landing and 
of the battle would reach the King on his march and would stir 
up him and his army to still greater exertions. The great march 
of Harold is in itself one of the most wonderful things in our won- 
derful history. But, if we take the words of the Worcester and 
Peterborough Chronicles in their literal and grammatical sense, the 
march becomes not only wonderful but miraculous. 
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NOTE FF. p. 365. 

The Details op the Battle op Stampordbridge. 

Years ago, when I first began these studies, one of my greatest 
difficulties was that Harold of England is described, in all the 
ordinary histories, as furnished with a strong force of cavali'y and 
archers at Stamfordbridge, while he was utterly lacking in both 
arms at Senlac. The haste of his march southwards would not of 
itself account for the difference ; for, if he could have got together 
cavalry and archers for the one campaign, he could doubtless 
have got them together again for the other. I soon saw that 
the only authority for the usual description of the fight at 
Stamfordbridge was the Saga of Harold Hardrada, and I gradually 
saw further that that part of the Saga was mythical. The whole 
conception of the English army is clearly taken from an English 
army of Snorro's own age, of which horsemen and archers un- 
doubtedly formed the most important part. That is to say, the 
English had by that time adopted the Norman tactics. Indeed 
some of the incidents in 8norro*s account of Stamfordbridge seem 
very much as if they had been transferred thither from Senlac. 
The defeat of the Norwegian army, just like that of the English 
army at Senlac, is owing to their breaking the line of the shield- 
wall, and Harold the son of Sigurd is killed by the chance shot of 
an arrow, just like Harold the son of Godwine. But though the 
account of the battle of Stamfordbridge is clearly mythical, the like 
is not the case with the whole of the story. The writer shows 
a knowledge of the Yorkshire coast, and his narrative seems 
quite trustworthy up to the battle of Fulford. His account of 
that battle quite agrees with the appearance of the site (see p. 351). 
He seemingly confounds Waltheof with Eadwine (see p. 352), but 
then he utterly confounds all English genealogies and personalities 
j(see vol. ii. p. 533). It is only when he gets to Stamfordbridge 
that he begins wholly to break down. For instance (see p. 3S5), 
he fancies the battle-field to be close under the walls of York, 
whereas it really is eight miles off. May not the difference in 
value between these two parts of his narrative be explained by 
the circumstances of the case ? A division of the army stayed at 
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Riccall (see p. 350), and never went to Stamfordbridge at all. 
All the men of this division (see p. 3^6) went back safe to Norway, 
while hardly any fugitives escaped from Stamfordbridge. It was 
therefore only natural that the story of the former part of the 
campaign, taking in the battle of Fulford, should be much better 
known in Norway than the details of the greater battle itself. 
The Saga-maker therefore had trustworthy tradition to follow for 
one part of his story, while for the other he had to draw largely on 
his imagination. 

I have drawn my own ideas of this, as of other battles, from an 
examination of the ground compared with the accounts of the 
original writers. I have twice visited the field of Stamfordbridge, 
in July and in December 1867, the former time in company with 
Archdeacon Jones (now Bishop of Saint Davids) and Mr. J. K. Green, 
when I also examined the site of Fulford with the Archdeacon. In 
December I also visited Aldby and the ground between Aldby and 
Stamfordbridge. I have compared the impressions thus formed with 
the short accounts in the Chronicles, and with those in Henry of 
Huntingdon and William of Malmesbury. The narrative of Henry 
has a special value. As soon as he reaches the actual fight, his 
narrative, hitherto meagre and inaccurate, suddenly lights up, and 
becomes minute, poetical, and evidently founded on an accurate 
knowledge of the spot. That is to say, his description here, as in 
so many other cases, is founded on a contemporary and local ballad, 
of whose words distinct traces may be seen in his narrative. An 
English ballad of Stamfordbridge must have been absolutely con- 
temporary with the event — made perhaps to be sung at King 
Harold's feast of victory. Such a relic, did we possess it in full, 
would be almost more precious than the songs of Brunanburh and 
Maldon. 

The accounts in Lappenberg, Thierry, and St. John seem to have 
been written without any knowledge of the ground. Lappenberg 
puts the single-handed defence of the bridge quite at the end of the 
battle. This is perhaps merely an attempt to patch on this incident 
to the account in the Saga^ or it is perhaps because the story 
comes at the end of the Abingdon Chronicle* But it comes at the 
end of the Chronicle only because it is an addition by another hand, 
and the words in which the anecdote is told show that it did 
not take place at the end of the battle. Any one who compares 
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the ground with the account in Henry of Huntingdon will easily 
see that the defence of the bridge was more than a mere incident 
after the battle was decided. It is, I feel sure, the central point of 
the whole fight Henryks account begins (K. H. B. 762 B) ; 

‘‘Pugna igitur incepta est, qu^ gravior non fuerat. Coeuntes 
namque a summo mane usque ad meridiem, quum horribiliter 
ruentes utrimque perseverarent, maximus numerus Anglorum 
Norwagenses cedere sed non fugere compulit Ultra fl.umen 
igitur repulsi, -vivis super mortuos transeuntibus, magnanimiter 
restiterunt” 

Then follows the defence of the bridge, as I have quoted the 
account in p. 371, and the narrative goes on thus ; 

^'Transeuntes igitur Angli Haroldum Begem et Tosti occiderunt, 
et totam Horwagensium aciem vel annis straverunt vel igne 
deprehensos combusserunt.” 

Here are two distinct acts of the battle, fought on opposite sides 
of the Derwent. As the English were coming from York, the 
first act must have been on the right bank of the river, and the 
second on the left. The crossing of the Derwent is the main point, 
and the crossing of the Derwent was for a while hindered by the 
valour of this single Northman. And the most hard-fought and 
decisive part of the battle is clearly placed on the left bank, after 
the defender of the bridge was slain. Up to that time the North- 
men, in Henry’s words, "gave way, but did not fly.” It was 
after the crossing of the river that Ihe great slaughter took place ; 
but this was not a mere slaughter of flying men, but the most stoutly 
contested part of the battle. For it was then that Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada were slain, and they assuredly were not slain 
flying. There was fighting then on both sides of the river, but the 
great and decisive struggle took place on the left side, the further 
side from York. We must here take into account the statements of 
so many writers, from the Chroniclers onwards, that the English 
came on the Northmen "unawares,” that the Northmen were 
without their breast-plates, and the like (see p. 370). This has to 
be reconciled with the fact of the hard fight which was kept on 
for so many hours. When we once understand the topography, 
the explanation is easy. The events naturally arrange themselves 
as I have given them in the text. The Norwegian army is spread 
abroad on both sides of the river, Harold Hardrada and Tostig 
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with their main strength being on the further side. The English 
come “unawares'' on the unprepared division on the right side, 
and drive them hack. The single hero defends the bridge, and 
gives time for the main army beyond it to form. Then comes the 
great fight in which the two leaders are slain, and the whole Nor- 
wegian army is at last cut to pieces. 

The only point on which I have any doubt is as to the hours 
of the day. Henry of Huntingdon makes the battle begin in the 
early morning, “summo mane/' the first fight lasts till noon ; the 
defender of the bridge withstands the passage of the English till 
three in the afternoon. Then comes the second fight, and, after 
all this day's work, Harold of England is back at York the same 
evening, and the same evening he hears at dinner — or rather 
supper — of the landing of William (see p. 377). The reckoning of 
time is in itself suspicious, and it is clearly not without a reference 
to the sacred hours of the Church. The first and last reckonings 
can be shown to be wrong. It is possible that Harold may have 
gone back to York on the night of the battle. But he certainly did 
not hear that evening of William's landing, because WilUam had 
not yet landed (see p. 402). Neither could the battle have begun 
very early in the morning. The English army got no further than 
Tadcaster on the Sunday evening (“com Harold ... on 'Sone 
Sunnandseg to Ta^a" Chron. Ab.). On Monday morning they 
marched from Tadcaster, through York, to Stamfordbridge (“ for 
j)a on Monandseg Jjurh ut Eoferwic ”). A march of about seventeen 
miles, with doubtless some, though not a very long, halt in the 
city, could not be gone through so as to make the battle begin 
very early on a September morning. Then it is quite inconceivable 
that the resistance on the right side lasted from early morning tiU. 
noon, and the defence of the bridge from noon till three o’clock. 
A three hours' defence of the bridge by one man is impossible. 
The afiair was probably an affair of minutes, though at such a 
moment minutes would seem like hours. Most likely the hours 
have got into the wrong places. Erom noon till three would be 
a very likely amount of time for the whole of the actual fighting. 
The march and the pursuit have to be added at each end to make 
up the whole day's work. 

But this mistake as to the mere reckoning of hours need not 
throw any doubt as to the main facts of the one intelligible and 
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consistent account of the battle. Henry's account also exactly 
agrees with the two accounts in the Abingdon Chronicle. These 
two accounts must not be read as a consecutive narrative. They 
come from two different hands (seep. 371), and they contain an 
apparent, though not a real, contradiction. The first tells the 
story m general terms ; 

.'‘Da com Harold Engla cyning heom ongean on tmwaran 
hegeondan ^oere hrycgo^ and hi Jjaer togaedere fengon, and swy¥e 
heardlice lange on ^seg feohtende wseron. And J)8er wses Harold 
cyning of Norwegan and Tostig eorl ofslagen, and ungerim folces 
mid heom, seg’Ser ge Normana ge Englisca, and )>a Normen flugon 
]ja Englisca.” 

This is a complete story by itself ; then comes the supplement ; 

" Da wses per an of Horwegan pe widstod pet Englisce folc, Jjet 
hi ne micte fa brigge oferstigan m sige gerechm, pa seite an 
Englisce mid anre flan, ac hit nactes ne widstod. And |)a com an 
ofer under fere brigge end hine fur^stang en under fere brunie ; 
fa com Harold Engla chinge ofer fere brigge, and hys furde for^ 
mid hine, and fere michel wel geslogon, ge Norweis ge Flseming, 
and fes cyninges sunn Hetniundus let Harold faran ham to Horweie 
mid alle fa scipe.” 

This story is clearly the same as that of Henry of Huntingdon, 
and it even more distinctly sets forth that the victory was still 
uncertain when the single Northman defended the bridge. Up to 
that time the English had the better, but the victory was not 
complete, and the defence of the bridge hindered them for a while 
from making it complete (“ ne sige gerechen”). That the fighting 
began on the York side, and ended on the further side, is manifest. 
But it might be thought from the words of the first account, “ com 
Harold .... heom ongean on unwaran hegeondan faere brycge,” that 
the surprise was made on the further side of the bridge ; but this, 
in the case of an army coming from York, is impossible. The 
English came upon them unawares on the York side of the bridge, 
but the main fight took place “ hegeondan faere brycge.” Either 
in the brief words of the Chronicler these two ideas are run to- 
gether ; or else the words “ hegeondan faere brycge ” must be taken 
as meaning " on the other side of the bridge from their own head- 
quarters.” 

The other accounts throw little light on the matter. The 
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Worcester and Peterborough Chroniclers give no account of the 
details of the battle, though the Worcester writer becomes rather 
minute as to the fate of the Northmen after the battle (see p. 376). 
Florence follows Worcester. William of Malmesbury (ii. 228) gives 
no details except in his account of the defence of the bridge, which 
he introduces with the words, "Angli superiorem manum nacti, 
Noricos in fugam eg^runt ; sed tantorum et tot virorum victoriam 
(quod forsitan posteritas difficile credat) unus Noricus multi horl 
interpolavit.** This almost sounds as if William had read the two 
accounts in the Abingdon Chronicle as a consecutive narrative ; his 
“in fugam egerunt’* seems to come from tbe “Normen flugon fa 
Englisca,’’ followed by the account of the defence of the bridge. 
It is clear that it is from this account of William of Malmesbury 
that the idea arose that the defence of the bridge took place in 
the very last stage of the battle. 

The three Kings whom Lambert (see above, p. 647) conceived to 
have been killed at Stamfordbridge must be Harold Hardrada, the 
Irish King (see p. 373), and, I suppose, Tostig, mistaken for a King. 

I have in the text (see p. 355) suggested that the neighbourhood 
of Aldby may have been one of the attractions which led Harold 
Hardrada to Stamfordbridge. It may however be thought an 
objection that Aldby is on the York side of the river, while 
I conceive the main strength of the Norwegian army to have 
been on the other side. But if the bridge which now crosses 
the river at Aldby had a predecessor in those days, this difficulty 
is got rid of. But I do not at all insist on the connexion 
with Aldby as any essential part of the story. It seems to me 
to have been a probable motive, but if it is thought inconsistent 
with the one intelligible view of the battle, it must be given up. 

Let us now see how the great victory of Stamfordbridge looked 
in the eyes of Norman and Normannizing writers. It is universally 
looked on as a wicked fratricide. William of Poitiers (126) refers 
to the Northumbrian campaign only in an incidental way. William 
landed easily, because Harold “in Eboracensem pagum recesserat, 
cum fratre suo Tostillo et Heraldo Noricorum Rege dimieaturus.” 
This was a first-rate opportunity for reviling Harold, and the 
Archdeacon accordingly goes on with a fi.erce declamation, to some 
VOL. III. 3 ® 
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of the particular expressions of which I have already had to call 
attention (see above, p. 640, and vol. ii. p. 53^) ^ 

‘^Nec mirere quod germanus permotus injuriis, invasi honoris 
ssmulus, anna externa adduxit in Heraldum, quern germana quoque, 
ille moribus absimillima, quum armis non valeret, votis impugnabat 
et consilio, luxuri^ fcedum, truculentum homicidam, divite raping 
superbum, adversarium sequi et boni.” 

William of Jumifeges (vii. 34) thus speaks of the battle, to which 
by the way he gives quite a wrong date ; 

“ In quo conflictu prsedictum fratrem suum peremit ac Heraldum 
regem Northwegse qui Tosticum juvare venerat. Hsec pugna 
nonis Ootobris in die sabbati facta est in qu^ pene totus North- 
wigenarum exercitus ab Anglis csesus est. Inde victor Heraldus 
Lundoniam rediit, sed de fratricidio diu gaudere vel securus esse 
non potuit, quia legatus ei Hormannos adesse mox nuntiavit.” 

Two chapters on (vii. 36), when he describes the battle of Senlac, 
he says ; 

"In die sabbati mulctavit [Omnipotens Deus] multa millia 
Anglorum, qui longe ante innocentem Aluredum injuste necave- 
runt, ac praecedenti sabbato Heraldum Regem et Tosticum 
Oomitem aliosque mulfcos absque pietate trucidaverunt.” 

Orderic too tells us (goo C) how “Anglicus tyrannus, eflfuso 
fratris et hostis sanguine, Isstus intumuit, et peract^ multiplici 
strage victor Lundoniam rediit.'^ Presently he uses the exact 
words of William of Jumifeges about the " fratricidium.” 

(^uy of Amiens also (Giles, 129} makes his elegiacs as fierce as 
he can. I have already (p. 374) quoted two lines of him ; the 
whole passage runs thus ; 

^'Eex Heraldus enim sceleratus ad ultima tense, 

Pratris ad exitium perfida tela parat. 

Non modicam regni partem nam frater adeptus. 

Tecta dabat fiammis et gladiis populum. 

Marte sub oppo^to curxens Heraldus in hostes, 

Hon timuit firatris tradere membra ned. 

Alter in alterutrum plus quam ciwle peregit 
Bellum ; sed victor, proh dolor, ipse fuit. 

luvidus ille Cam firabtris caput amputat ense, 

Et caput et corpus sic sepelivit humo. 

Hsso tibi providit qui debita regna subegit, 

Crimfnis infest! quatenus ultor eas.” 
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The Hyde writer has also his stone to fling at the fratricide. 
Krst we read (p. 291), ‘^Haroldus, Kex Anglorum, in borealibus 
Anglise partibus constitutns, atque apnd Eboracum civitatem contra 
fratrem dimicans, fratricida infeliciter evasit.” Again (p. 293), 

Haroldo itaque apud Eboracum constitute, et post multum laborem 
detestandumque fratricidium modicum respirante, fama Horman- 
norum advolat.” 

So in Draco Hormannicus (i. 1299) William is made to say, 

** Fratricida Bid fosdatus sorde cruoris, 

Crimine pro gemino vulnera plura dabit. 

Pequrus diadema tenet firatrisque necator ; 

Perdat, et ense mat oonditione pari.” 

Lastly, William of Malmesbury, who in his account of Stamford- 
bridge had spoken as an Englishman, turns about and muses in 
this fashion (iii. 239); ^‘Interea Haroldus de pugnd Noricorum 
revertebatur, su^t sestimatione felix quod vicerat; meo judicio 
contra, quod parricidio victoriam compardrat.” 

The force of party prejudice can really not go further than this 
kind of talk. We can better forgive the Welsh writer who (Brut 
y Tywysogion, 1066) tells us how ‘^Harold, King of Denmark, 
meditated the subjection of the Saxons ; whom another Harold, the 
son of Earl Godwine, who was then King in England, surprised, 
unwarned and unarmed, and by a sudden attack, aided by national 
treachery, struck to the ground and caused his death.” Still the 
Welshman’s notions of national treachery must have been strange, 
and this lament or invective is oddly thrust into the colourless 
narrative of the Annales Cambriae. On the other hand Snorro is 
never carried away in this sort. His mythical details represent 
Harold as offering quarter to his brother and to his enemies over 
and over again. Thus even fable bears witness to the general 
character of our great King, and William of Malmesbury had him- 
self once (ii. 228) praised Harold’s clemency in his dealings with 
his conquered enemies; “Eex Harvagre et Tostinus interempti; 
Regis filius cum omnibus navibus domum clementer remissus.” 

And now, for the last time, we come back for a moment to our 
old companion, the Biographer of Eadward. ffis direct narrative 
has long since failed us, but in one of his poetical flights (p. 426) 
he has a very distinct allusion to the fight of Stamfordbridge. He 

3B 2 
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thinks the whole thing very wicked, hut the subject of William and 
laureate of Eadgyth takes care not to commit himself between 
Harold and Tostig personally. He spares the Lady's feelings the 
details of the warfare between her brothers, but one or two of his 
expressions are remarkable; 

“ Quis canet aequoreo vastum fervore tiunentem 
Humbram coiigressiim Begibus sequivods ? 

Sasguine barbarico per millia multa marinos 
Tumsse fluctus, flente polo Acinus, 

Quis demum scribet ^ quo mens langnescit et horret 
Auditus, tanti &ma pudet scderis.’* 

Presently (p. 427) the Muse warns him; 

** Si non describis bostilia bella Griphini, 

Vel busam vetitum coiporibus fluere.” 

It is right to mention, as a reckless anonymous writer has taken 
upon him to dispute the reading of this passage, that Mr, Luard 
has examined the manuscript again, and that the word is distinctly 
busam. Of this word Mr. Luard has his own interpretation. I lake it 
to mean that the busses or keels could not pass for the dead bodies. 
This is the same poetical common-place which we have met with 
several times. See pp. 353, 371, We find it also, of all places, in 
Aman, ii. H, II ; Aiyei UrdKefiaios 6 Adyov, ^uemarTronevog t 6 t€ 
’AXc^dj'dp^, Toiig fierb. bi&KQvras Aapeiov, Sg errl <j>dpayyi nvi iv 777 

iyhfovTOy im rStv vexpav biafi^pai rrp; (j>dpayya, (Of. Polybios, 
xii, 20, where there is something like a discussion of the subject. 
Grote, Hist. Greece, xii. 167.) We get it also in Lucan, ii. 209 ; 

** Congesta recepit 

Omnia Tpirhenus Sullana cadavera gurges. 

In fluvium primi cecidere, in corpora sununi, 

Frsedpites hsesere rates et strage cruenta 
InterruptuB aquae, fiuxit prior amnls in aequor, 

Ad mol^ stetit unda sequens.’* 

So at the battle of Strassburg, Ammianus, (xvi. 12) says, “ Quum 
elati cadaverum aggeres exitus impedirent and presently, *‘spu- 
mans cruore barbarico decolor alveus insueta stupebat augmenta.” 
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NOTE GG. p. 413. 

William’s Eavages in Sussex. 

The ravages of William’s army in Sussex stand acknowledged in 
the Norman writers, and there can be little doubt that they were 
systematic ravages done with the settled object of brbging Harold 
to a battle. The lasting nature of the destruction wrought at this 
time is shown by the large number of places round about Hastings 
which are returned in Domesday as “ wasta.” As many of these 
as can be identified I have marked in the map. 

On the other hand Hr. Hayley, a South-Saxon antiquary, who is 
quoted by Sir Henry Ellis (i. 314) and Mr. Taylor (Wace, 262), 
strangely attributes the harrying of those places which lie at all 
near the line of Harold’s march to the English army, and not to 
the Normans. This notion would hardly have needed any answer 
except from the sort of sanction given to it by the two writers who 
quote Mr. Hayley. I do not believe that any army of any age 
ever passed through a district without doing some damage, but to 
suppose that Harold systematically harried his own kingdom, and 
not only his own kingdom, but a shire specially attached to his 
house and which contained a large part of his private estates, 
does seem to me the height of absurdity. A King who was, as 
William of Poitiers tells us (see p. 414), hastening to save the 
country from ravage, who, as Wace tells us (see p. 439), indignantly 
refused to inflict the slightest unavoidable damage on any of his 
people, was certainly not likely to mark his course by systematic 
harrying. And, what is more, on such a hasty march as Harold’s 
evidently was, Swegen himself could not have done the sort of lasting 
damage which is implied in the lands being returned as “ wasta” 
twenty years after. The ravaging must have been something 
thorough and systematic, like the ravaging of Northumberland a 
few years later. Such ravaging could only have been done by an 
army which had taken up its quarters in the country, as William’s 
had at Hastings. Also, if Harold had ravaged, he would have 
ravaged along his whole line of march, and not have waited till he 
was within a few miles of Senlac. But Mr, Hayley does not produce 
a single instance of a return of “ wasta ” along the early part of 
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Harold’s marclt j all the points are near either to Hastings or to 
Senlac. I have no doubt that all these entries record ravages 
done by the army of William. 


NOTE HH, p. 427. 

Names of Englishmen at Senlao. 

I HAVE risked the conjecture that the Ansgardus of Guy of 
ATYnVnfl (690 et seq[.) is no other than Ansgar or Esegar the Staller, 
the well-known grandson of Tofig the Proud. In this conjecture 
I find that I have been forestalled by M. de Bonnechose (ii. 287). 
At least I presume that he means Ansgar by '^le riche personnage 
dont le nom est accompagn6 du titre de Stellarius [sic] {Gomes 
staluli) ou conn 4 table dans le Domesday book.” Thierry, in the 
second note to his fourth book, takes Ansgardus for the name of an 
office, the Hanma/rdy which he fancies to be the title of some 
magistrate, seemingly the chief magistrate of the city of London, 
But I know of no municipal magistrate bearing the name of 
Homma/rdy and the chief magistrate of London in these times is 
always called the Portreeve. Ansgardus is clearly a proper name } 
and the “ Ansgarus” of Domesday (129 h) bears a name which 
comes nearer to the form used by Guy than that of any other 
eminent Englishman of the time. Ansgar moreover was Sheriff of 
Middlesex, which makes it still more likely that he should have 
been in command of the forces of London, He is addressed (Cod, 
Dipl. iv. 211) in a writ of Eadward for Middlesex along with 
Bishop William, Earl Harold, and aU the Thegns of the shire. In 
another writ (iv. 221) his connexion with London is still more 
distinctly marked. ‘‘Eadward king gret iElfwold bisceop and 
Esgar staUere and aUe mine burh'Segnes on Lundne ficeondlice.” 
He was therefore Staller, and seemingly Sheriff, as early as 1045. 
See vol, ii. p. 63. 

The other names which I have brought in come from entries in 
Domesday. These entries are of course quite incidental, but, like 
the mention of -Ethelric (see above, p. 728), they have another 
kind of importance which I shall discuss in another volume. Most 
of the men spoken of were tenants of religious houses, but this 
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does not seem to have been the case with the two nameless Hamp- 
shire freemen, whose land at the time of the Survey was in the 
hands of a King’s Thegn, an Englishman named iEllfwig. The 
entry, as far as we are now concerned with it, runs thus (Domes- 
50) ; Alwi filius Turher tenet de Eege Tederlec. Tres liberi 
homines tenerunt in alodium de Eege E. . . . . Duo ex his qui 
tenuerunt occisi fuerunt in hello de Hastinges.” I know not 
whether I ought to have added to my list two other Hampshire 
Thegns of small estate, Eadnoth and Eadwig, who appear in the 
same page of Domesday ; Sudberie tenuerunt Ednod et Edwi in 
alodium de Eege E. et post mortem ejus ipsi quoque sunt mortui. 
Quidam vero proximus eorum Cola redemit terram de Willelmo 
comite This does not positively show that Eadnoth and Eadwig 
died at Senlac, but the time of their death and the seeming con- 
fiscation of their lands look like it. 

The case of iElfric of Huntingdonshire (Domesday, 208) is very 
clear; the entry is as follows; ‘^Terram Alurici de Gellinge et 

Emingeforde testantur fuisse Sancti Benedicti Ipse autem 

Aluiicus occisus fuit in hello apud Hastinges.” The nameless 
Norfolk man (Domesday, ii. 275 6) seems to have been a case of 
the same kind. But Breme of Suffolk was a freeman of King 
Eadward, and there is no mention of any connexion of his with any 
religious house. The entry (Domesday, ii. 409 h) is as follows ; 
^‘In Dagaworda tenuit Breme liber homo regis E, qui fuit occisus 
in hello Hastingensi.” 

Godric the Sheriff and ThurkiU of Berkshire are better ascer- 
tained persons. Their deaths are recorded in the History of Abing- 
don (vol. i. p. 484, and again p. 490). Of ThurkUl we read, 

Quidam dives Thurkillus nomine, sub Haroldi comitis testimonio 
et consultu, de se cum sud terr& quse Kingestun dicitur, ecdesise 
Abbendonensi et abbati Ordrico homagium fecit” (see vol. ii. p. 42, 
and on corrmmdation vol. i. p. 89). The place is Kingston Bagpuze 
in Berkshire, of which we read in Domesday (60 6), Stanchill 
tenuit T. E. E.,” whom Sir Henry Ellis (in 227) is no doubt right in 
identifying with ThurkiU. It is singular that ThurkiU should also 
have held of the King another lordship of the name of Kingston in 
the same shire (see Domesday, 61). Of Godric the Sheriff I shall 
speak more in vol. iv. Appendix B. 

The mention of Eadric the Deacon comes from Domesday, ii. 
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449; “In Kanavadiso [Cavendish in Suffolk] tenet Eadulfus de 
limesi, unus liber homo Heroldi, quam tenuit Edricus diaconus, 
qui fuit mortuus cum eo in hello ” Surely the words “unus liber 
homo Heroldi ” ought to be transposed so as to apply to Eadric. 

The presence of the Abbots Leofric and -dSlfwig is well known. 
The following is the local account (Mon. ii. 437) of the coming of 
iElfwig and his twelve monks. The first words I have quoted 
already in vol. ii. p. 681. 

“ Hex Haraldus habuit avunculum, nomine Godwynum, qui 
adduxit secum contra Willielmum Bastard in suo adventu in 
Angliam in subsidio nepotis sui Haraldi, de domo sud duodecim 
monachos et viginti milites, pro servitio ; quibus occisis et spoliatis, 
invent! sunt memorati abbas et monachi sub amiis militaribus 
in habitu monachili, et de novo Wintonise monasterio, videlicet do 
Hid^, ocenobitas esse,” 


NOTE II. pp. 402, 429. 

The Dates op the Events between the two 
Great Battles. 

The day of William's landing seems distinctly fixed by the wit- 
ness of the Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles. The former 
says, “ Da com Wyllelm eorl of Normandige into Pefnesea on See 
Michaeles msesse sefen, and sona J^ses hi fere wseron, worhton castel 
set Hsestinga port.” That is, the Normans landed on the morning 
of Thursday, September aStb, and, as we may suppose, reached 
Hastings the next day. This becomes still clearer from the words 
of the Peterborough Chronicler, who says, “And fa hwile com 
Willelm eorl upp set Hestingan, on see Michaeles msessedseg.” 
That is, he leaves out the landing at Pevensey, but brings William 
to Hastings on the day when he must have come there according 
to the other account. Orderic is therefore wrong when he says 
(500 B), “Normannicus itaque exercitus iii. KaL Octobr. mare 
transfretavit, nocte qud memoriam Sancti Michaelis Archangeli 
catholica ecclesia festive peragit.” The mistake arose from some 
confusion between Saint Michael's mass-day and Saint Michael's 
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On the other hand, there is no doubt as to the day of the Battle 
of Senlac. The Worcester Chronicle says expressly, “ j>is gefeoht 
W8BS gedon on )?one daeg Oalesti pape.” So Orderic (501 A), 
“Bellum seoundo Idus Octobr. hor^ tertid commissum est.” It 
is strange that so accurate a writer as Florence should have given 
a wrong date, placing the battle on the 21st or 22nd, “xi. Kal. 
N’ovembris sabbato,” William of Jumi^ges (vii. 36) gives the right 
date, Pridie Idus Octobris.*' But he makes (vii. 34) the strange 
mistake of placing the Battle of Stamfordbridge only one week 
before the Battle of Senlac (" Hsec pugna Nonis Octobris in die 
sabbati facta est”). So Adam of Bremen (iii. 51); ‘Wix, ut 
aiunt, dies octo transierunt, et ecce Willehelmus ... a Gallid 
transfretans, in Angliam lasso victori bellum intulit.*' I have 
no doubt that Harold reached Senlac the day before the battle, 
that is on Friday, October 13th (see p. 443). William was thus 
a fortnight at Hastings, which agrees with the “quindecim dies'' 
of William of Malmesbury (iii. 238.) 

Of the dates of Harold's movements during this time our ac- 
counts are much less certain. We are told on authority which 
is not first rate that Harold spent five or six days in London 
whilst his troops were coming in. “Deinde per sex dies innu- 
meram multitudinem Anglorum contraxit," says William of Ju- 
midges (vii. 35). So Qaimar (5257), “ Cine jurs i mist al asembler.” 
The statement however is probable enough, and, in default of any 
better authority, we may accept it. We have then to arrange the 
other events accordingly. We may give two days to the march 
from London to Senlac, making Harold leave London on Thurs- 
day the 12th. He would thus have reached London on the 5th. 
This puts Harold's coming to London exactly a week after William’s 
landing at Pevensey, allowing three days for the messenger's hasty 
ride from Pevensey to York, and four days for the King’s some- 
what slower march from York to London. Sunday, October i, 
would seem to have been the day on which Harold heard the news 
of William's landiug. The speed with which events followed one 
another is almost miraculous, but that is the main characteristic 
of these two wonderful campaigns. 

The following may serve as an approximate calendar of these 
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Wednesday, Sept. 20. 

Sunday, „ 24. 

Monday, „ 25. 

Wednesday, „ 27. 

Thursday, „ 28. 

Friday, „ 29, 

Sunday, October i. 
Thursday, „ 5. 

Wednesday, „ 1 1. 

Friday, „ 13. 

Saturday, „ 14. 


Battle of Fulford. 
Surrender of York. 

Battle of Stamfordbridge. 
William sets sail. 

William at Pevensey. 
William at Hastings. 
News brought to York. 
Harold in London. 
Harold leaves London. 
Harold at Senlac. 

Battle of Senlac. 


NOTE KK. p. 433. 

The Messages between Harold and William. 

I HAVE spoken in the text of the extraordinary confusions 
and contradictions which are found in the accounts of the messages 
which are said to have passed between Harold and William before 
the arrival of the English army at Senlac. 

According to William of Poitiers (128), a monk, sent as an am- 
bassador from Harold, reached William's camp at Hastings while 
the Duke was inspecting his ships (" dum custodiam navium viseret 
Dux, indicatum est forte spatianti prope navalia monachum Heraldi 
legatum adesse"), which therefore, it is plain, were not burned. 
William talks with him, and pretends to be the Duke's seneschal, 
saying that the messenger cannot obtain an interview with the 
Duke except through him. He bids the monk tell his story to 
him, promising to bring it to his master's ears. The monk obeys, 
and is hospitably received and lodged that night. The next day the 
monk is brought before a gathering of the Norman chiefs, among 
whom he finds the supposed seneschal of yesterday to be no other than 
the Duke himself. William bids him (“in crastino discumbens 
in medio primatum suorum, cucullato advocate dixit”) tell his 
story to the whole company. He then delivers Harold's message, 
which is much the same as I have given in p. 434. Now, this 
message of Harold is obviously out of place as the first of a series. 
Harold would never put arguments into William's mouth in the 
way in which he is made to do in this account. But it is equally 
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plain that the latter part of the speech is thoroughly in place as 
an answer to a great part of the Norman case. It is clear that 
the order of the messages has been transposed, and that the first 
message was sent by William to Harold, and not by Harold to 
William. And indeed, to say nothing of the particular arguments 
in either message, it was far more natural for the claimant to 
send a first message to the actual possessor than for the actual 
possessor to send a first message to the claimant. And this is 
actually the order in which the story is told in Wace, whom I 
have therefore not scrupled to follow. In his account (11891 et 
seqq.), as soon as William hears that Harold has reached London, 
he sends the monk of F 4 camp, Hugh Margot, of whose speech I 
have given the substance in p. 433. Harold is represented as 
being kindled almost to madness at the message, and as being 
kept back from personal violence to the messenger only by the 
interference of Gyrth. This is doubtless a mere piece of Norman 
scandal akin to the other stories which I have mentioned in p. 
438, and with the story from Matthew Paris quoted in p. The 
alleged violence is quite out of character with all that we know 
of Harold, and the introduction of Gyrth, to whose exaltation 
Wace is so strangely devoted, casts a further doubt on the story. 
But these mythical details in no way affect the pjpbability of the 
order which Wace gives to the messages. When Hugh Margot 
is gone, Harold sends his own messenger, an Englishman who 
could speak French (11949) ; 

<*Doiic a Heraut pris un message 
Ki de Fiance sent li langage.” 


The Speech put into his mouth is an answer to the Norman claims, 
but it takes a rather different line from the speech in William 
of Poitiers. While the latter chiefly deals with the respective 
claims of WiBiam and Harold to the Crown, the speech in Wace 
chiefly deals with the question of the oath, which Harold maintains 
to be of no force, as having been sworn under compulsion (11956) ; 


''Se 30 li ait fet folement, 

Se 30 mikes lien li pramis, 
Por ma ddlivrance le fis ; 

Por mei d^livrer li jurai, 
Quant k’il me quist li otr^ai. 
Ne me deit estre reproof, 


Quer nel’ fist nient de mon gra 4 ; 
La force ert soe, si crem eie, 

Se sa volont^ ne fasde, 

Ke 30 3*amaiz ne revertisse, 

Et toz terns Ik remamsisse.” 
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The message winds np with the challenge for the battle on 
Saturday. It is added that William treated the messenger well, 
and gaye hinrt a horse and garments cheval h dras li fist doner,” 
12026), on which Harold regretted his own ill-treatment of Hugh 
Margot. 

I ought however to mention that Guy of Amiens (197 et seqq.) 
gives a version of these messages in which their substance differs 
altogether from the version either of William of Poitiers or of 
Wace, but which agrees in its order with William of Poitiers. 
Harold’s messenger is sent from York. At the meeting of the 
English captains, which I have described in p. 422, the King 
determines, as the first step, to send a messenger to William. An 
eloquent monk is chosen by the common voice of the assembly 
(203) ; 

JEqao consultn majorum necne minorum 
Providus doquio monachus eligitur.” 

The message which he carries is simply a rhetorical demand that 
William shall leave the country. Peace is offered if he will go 
quietly, and restore his captives and plunder ; otherwise Harold 
threatens war. The last words enlarge on the vast numbers at 
Harold’s disposal, which he cpuld not, if he would, keep back from 
battle. England contained twelve hundred thousand fighting men 
(221), all eager for fight; 

Militiam vix ipse suam populTunque coercet : 

Gens est qiias nulLiim novit habere moduni. 

Nam, Dominum tester, bis sex sibi ptUUa. centum 

Sunt pugnatorum, proelia qui sitiunt.” 

William’s answer is also little more than a rhetorical statement 
of his own right and of Harold’s perjury, but it contains one 
expression which is worth notice. William thus (231) sets forth 
his rights ; 

Excess! pnerum, leviter nec regna petivi 

Defunctis patribus debita jure mihi.” 

This strong expression of William’s hereditary right may perhaps 
be taken in connexion with the strange boast which the poet after- 
wards puts into the mouth of another messenger of William (331); 

Nonnannos proavus superaTit, avusque Britannos ; 

Anglorum genitor sub juga ooUa dedit.’* 
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William’s answer winds up by offering mercy to Harold if be 
will repent and submit, and promising bim his father's earldom on 
his again becoming William’s man (243); 

*'Si quaerit pacem, si vult deHcta feiteri, 
ludiilgenB ellipse pajrcere proznptus ero ; 

Terraxu quam pridem teniiit pater, haac sibi reddam, 

Ut meus ante fiiit si mens esse velit.” 

Now Wace clearly distinguishes between these messages, which 
he describes as being exchanged while Harold was still in London, 
and other messages, which he describes as being exchanged after 
Harold had already encamped on Senlac. It is likely that 
messages would be interchanged at both stages; when William 
of Poitiers rolls the two stages into one, he only displays his usual 
disregard of chronology, while Guy seems equally careless of 
geography. Harold is first at York and then at Senlac, without 
a word about the march or the sojourn in London. The Arch- 
deacon makes his monk, who is evidently the same as Wace’s 
Hugh Margot, go to Harold, with the statement of William's rights 
which I have given in vol. ii. p. 299, and with the offer which 
I have given in p. 433, But he also offers, in the interests of 
humanity, a decision of the quarrel by single combat (“at si 
conditionem hanc repudiaverit, non duco justum ut homines mei 
vel sui concidant proeliando, quorum in lite nostrS. culpa nulla est. 
Ecce paratus ego sum capite meo contra caput illius asserere, quod 
mihi potius quam illi jure cedat regnuni Anglicum ”). The Arch- 
deacon now bursts forth into a panegyric on his master's skill in 
argument and on his hatred of bloodshed; he then gives us 
Harold's answer. His description is certainly graphic. For a 
while Harold cannot speak (“stupore expalluit, atque diu ut 
elinguis obticuit"); when he does speak, the monk, to repeated 
questions, gets no answer beyond threats of immediate battle (“per- 
gimus continenter,” “ pergimus ad proelium”). At the final offer of 
the single combat, Harold lifts up his face to heaven, and says that 
God shall judge between him and William (“ turn levato Heraldus 
in coelum vultu, ait : Dominus inter me et Willelmum hodie quod 
justum est decernat”). All this happens while Harold is not far 
off from Hastings (“ mandata Heraldo appropinquanti per mona- 
chum sunt relata"), and the battle seems to begin almost directly 
after. 
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The same kind of confusion prevails in 6u/s account. The 
message which I have already quoted is sent by Harold from York; 
but immediately on the 'departure of its bearer we find a state 
of things implying that the English army has already reached 
Senlac. When the monk is gone^ William makes a speech to his 
followers^ whom he addresses (ago) as 

Prancia quos genuit nobilitate duens.” 

Arid among them, besides Apulians and Calabrians (see p. 306), 
he does not forget (258) the men of his own great continental 
conquest ; 

** Yiribus iHustres Cenomanni, gloria quorum 
Bdlo moustratur per probitatis opem.^’ 

He expects a sudden attack of the English upon his camp, it being, 
according to this account, the custom of the victor of Stamford 
bridge to conquer, not by force, but by fraud (264) ; 

^'Ejus enim mos est non vi, sed vincere jBraude, 

Spondendoque fidem porrigit ore necem. 

Ergo cavere decet ne decipiamur ab illo, 

Ni simus risus ludus et in populo. 

Mandamus vobis quapropter castra tueri, 

IiTuai in castris ne malus ille latro.*’ 

He therefore sends a monk, seemingly half as spy, half as ambas- 
sador, who reaches the English camp just as Harold was setting out 
for a night attack on the camp of William (281) ; 

acies armare jubet, Duels atque latenter 
Mandat ut invadant agmina, si valeant. 

4®stiinat inrigiles prosfcemere fraudibus bostes 
Eallere dum queerit, fSaJlitur atque ruit,” 

The monk now once more sets forth to Harold Low William had 
been appointed heir to the Crown by Eadward with the assent of 
the Witan, and how Harold had himself been the bearer to William 
of a sword and a ring as witnesses of William's election by King 
and people (291) ; 

** Hoc quia perplures testantur, et assent idem 
Assensu popufi, consilio procerum, 

Etguardus quod rex ut ei succederet Lseres 
Axmuit, et fecit teque favente sibi. 

Annulus est illi testis concessus et 
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Harold not unnaturally returns (301) an answer as indignant as 
that which Vace puts into his mouth at the earlier time. God 
shall judge between him and William on the morrow. All this 
is therefore conceived as happening on the night of Friday, 
October 13 th ; 

^'Heraldus vultu distorto colla retorqueo^ 

Legato dixit, ‘ Vade retro, stolide. 

Judice eras Domino, regni pars justa patebit, 

Dividet ex seqno sacra manus Domini.’ ” 

The monk goes back to his master and gives him a report of what 
he had seen in the English camp, some words of which I have 
already quoted here and there. It is remarkable also (323) for 
speaking of the English in a scornful way of which there is 
no trace when Guy comes to the actual battle, and which oddly 
enough forestalls the description which we have of Norman 
fashions in the next generation (see Ord. Vit. 701 A; Eadmer, 23); 

''Fors nmnerum metues : nnmems sed viribus expers 
Plnrimns a minimo ssepe repnlsus abit. 

Est sibi milities nnctis depexa caplQis, 

Foeminei jnyenes Martis in arte pigri ; 

Et quot sunt, ovibns totidem sunt sequiparandi, 

Ut vulpes payidi fulguris ad sonitum.” 

These two descriptions of the final message and the final answer 
of Harold are evidently the same as those which Wace (12254 et 
seqq.) describes as taking place after the English were encamped 
on the hiU. The accounts are essentially the same ; both contain 
the same offer of single combat, which seems more appropriate now 
than before. I have therefore followed Wace in making two sets 
of messages, one exchanged in London, the other (see p. 449) on 
the day before the battle. William of Malmesbury also (iii. 239- 
240) brings in a message and an answer at this stage. But he 
also brings in here the proposal of Gyrth that Harold should fall 
back on London (see p. 436). He adds also, like Guy, some ex- 
pressions borrowed from the earlier message in William of Poitiers, 
namely the talk about the grant of the Crown by Eadward with 
the consent of the Earls, and also the story of the hostages. Both 
Wace and William make the Duke offer Harold a choice of three 
things, the single combat being the last alternative. The only 
difference is that in Wace the offer that Harold should hold the 
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Kingdom under William (^^ut [regnum] sub eo regnaturus teneret”) 
is made at a second and -final message, after Harold had refused 
any of the three alternatives. The division of the Kingdom 
between Harold and Gyrth, as I have described it in p. 450, is 
clearly marked in Wace, 12340 ; 

**EJi Dus a Heraut manda, 

Se son covenant li teneit, 

Northonblonde tut li donxeit, 

E kank ultre le Humbre aureit, 

In both accounts there is a mention of the Pope and his clergy, but 
with the very important difference which I have noted in p. 432. 

With all these contradictions before me, I do not pretend to 
have reached any certainty as to details ; but I think that we may 
safely accept two sets of messages, and I hope that I have fairly 
given their general tenor. 


Ei k cd regne apaxteneit ; 

E poiz donreit k Guert son frere 
La terre G-mgne lor pere,” 


NOTE LL. pp. 425, 439, 447. 

The English Numbebs at Senlac. 

The two passages which I have quoted at p. 447 from the 
Worcester Chronicle and from Plorence distinctly chai’ge Harold 
with fighting a battle with insufficient numbers. The passage 
from the Worcester Chronicle follows immediately on the words 
" Wyllelm him com ongean on unwaer, ser his fob gefylced wsere.” 
So the Peterborough writer, ‘‘Harold com nor^n, and him wi^ 
gefeaht ear fan fe his here com ealL” Florence is still fuller ; 

“ Licet . . . bene sciret , . . mediam partem sui exercitfis non- 
dum convenisse, quam citius tamen potuit, in Suth-Saxoni^ suis 
hostibus occurrere non formidavit, et novem milliariis ab Haestinga 
nbi sibi castellum firmaverant, priusquam tertia pars sui exercitfis 
ordinaretur , . . cum eis proelium commisit.” 

So William of llalmesbury (ii. 228), as quoted at p. 425, says 
that Harold had with him very few troops except the Housecarls. 
Presently he adds, “ pauci et manu promptissimi fuere, qui, caritati 
corporum renuntiantes, pro patriS animas posuere.” And again in 
iii. 239; “Haroldus . . . paucissimo stipatus milite, Hastingas 
protendit.” So the writer De Inventione, c, 20 ; 
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^‘Modico stipatus agmine Eex properat ad expugnandas gentes 
exteras, heu nimia animosus, mimis quidem quam expediret cir- 
cumspectus, propriis quidem magis quam suorum confidens viribus, 
.... jN’on potuit de pari contendere, qui modico stipatus agmine, 
quadruple congressus exercitui, sorti se dedit ancipiti.” Compare 
the History of Abingdon, L 483. 

The Norman writers, on the other hand, can hardly find words 
strong enough to set forth the countless numbers of the English 
host. William of Poitiers (132) rises, as might have been expected, 
to one of his grandest flights; “Scribens Heraldi agmen illud 
veterum aliquis in ejus transitu flumina epotata, silvas in planum 
redactas fuisse memoraret. Maximae enim ex omnibus undique re- 
gionibus copise Anglorum convenerant.” A little way on (133) he 
talks of their ingens numerositas.” Guy enlarges throughout on 
the numbers of the English. He makes William’s monk say (321), 

Quo graditur, silvas planis dedudt adesse, 

Et per quas transit flumina sicca fEtcdt,** 

And afterwards (441) we read, 

“ Anglorum populus, numero superante, repellit 
Hostes.” 

But I presume that the twelve hundred thousand men of whom the 
English monk is made to speak (223) means the whole military 
population of England and not the host actually encamped on 
Senlac ; 

** Nam Dominum testoi, bis sex sibi millia centum 
Sunt pugnatorum, proelia qui sitiunt.” 

So Orderic (500 D) and William of Jumi^ges (vii, 35) speak of 
an '‘innumera multitude.” Adam of Bremen (iii. 51) makes a 
hundred thousand English die in the battle,' and the Drdco Nor- 
mannicus (i. 1325) makes William say, 

** Hillibus BAcaldus confidit, nos feritate ; 

Proslia non numero sed feritate vigent.” 

Wace makes Harold boast (12999) that he has four hundred 
thousand men ; 

“ Ke chevaliers ke paisanz 
Par quatre foiz chent mil armez.** 

But when he speaks in his own person (i 2913) he speaks with his 
usual good sense ; 

VOL. III. 3 0 
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**Heraut out grant pople ^ estult, 
De totes parz en i Tint mult ; 
Haiz multitude petit Taut 
Se la Tiitu du ciel i i^ut. 

Plusor h plusor unt poiz dit 
Ke Heraut aTeit gent petit, 


For 90 ke k li mescliai ; 

Maiz plusors dient e jel di, 

Ke cuntre un home altre env^ia. 
La gent al Due poi foisonna, 
Maiz li Dus aTeit Teirement 
Plusors baronz e meiUor gent,” 


Wace here rebukes the English exaggerations ; so William of 
Malmesbury (ii. 228) rebukes the Morman exaggerations; “Sed 
mihi videntur errare qui Anglorum numerum accumulant et forti- 
tudinem extenuant; ita Normannos, dum laudare intendunt, 
infamift respergunt/' 

What was thought a large army at a somewhat later time we 
find from Eichard of Hexham's (X Scriptt. 320) way of speaking 
of the Scottish army at the battle of the Standard. David's heart 
was lifted up over his army, “ quia nimius et insuperabilis ei vide- 
batur, revera enim grandis erat, plusquam xxvi. millia hominum 
habens ” Eichard then goes on to use the common phrases about 
vast numbers, how the defeated army was “insestimabiliter major” 
than that of the victors, and how ten thousand of the Scots were 
said to have been killed, not indeed in the battle, but in the whole 
campaign. With Eichard's soberer reckoning we may compare 
the poetical exaggeration of Serb (X Scriptt. 331) ; 

** O non virtus hsec humana sed Dei potentia, 

Per quam pauci plane viri, centum fugant millia,” 


My own ideas I have set forth jpetty plainly in the text. It is 
very likely that Harold, by waiting longer, might have gathered 
a larger army, but, as far as a civilian may venture to judge of 
such a matter, it seems to me that a larger army would not have 
been of any use. Harold clearly had men enough to defend the 
hill. If indeed he could have exchanged his irregular levies for 
the Thegns and Housecarls of Eadwine and Morkere, that might 
have made a difference, but that is not a question of numbers. We 
must allow for obvious exaggeration on both sides, and perhaps 
Wace strikes as good a balance between the two as any. It is 
impossible to go over the battle-field with the Norman accounts 
in one's hand and not to feel the consummate generalship which 
led Harold to the choice and defence of the post which he chose, 
j^j^d this time I venture to appeal from Harold's admirers and 
censurers to fiarold himself. 
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NOTE MM. p. 430. 

The MntACULOxjs Wabniitg givek to Hakold befoee 
THE Battle, 

I have told in the text the tale of the miraculous warning 
given to Harold by the Holy Eood at Waltham, because there is 
probably thus much of truth in the story, that Harold really visited 
Waltham in the interval between the two battles. But when the 
notion of a miraculous interposition had once got afloat, the story, as 
usual, took various forms. According to the legend preserved by 
the Hyde writer (p. 293), Harold, on his march from London to 
Senlac, entered a church to pray. As soon as he left the building, 
the tower fell ; this of course foretold the fall of Harold’s king- 
dom fertur etiam quod in ipso itinere, ecclesiam illo introeunte 
orandi gratis, turris ejusdem post exeuntem solo tenus corruit, 
regnumque Anglorum quam citius corruere designaverit **)• There 
is nothing to remark in this story, unless it be that the notion of 
Harold entering a church on his journey may be taken from the 
picture of his entering Bosham church on his earlier journey 
(Tapestry, plate i), where the church is, strangely enough, repre- 
sented without a tower. 

The other version is found in the anonymous continuation of 
Wace's Brut (Chroniques Anglo-Hormandes, i. •jo, quoted also 
in Taylor’s Wace, 289). The two armies are encamped near 
Hastings ; 

** A Hastinges sunt encontre 
Li rois e li dux par grant fiert^.^ 

Harold rises in the morning, and goes to hear mass in a church 
near the battle-field ('‘assez prhs k un moster ”). The priests have 
consecrated the host and sung the Pater Noster^ when a cry comes, 
‘‘The Duke is upon us !” The King at once leaves the churchy 
and rushes to the battle. If, the poet adds, he had waited for the 
Agnus Dei and the Fax, he would have vanquished the Duke in 
battle or would have held his Kingdom in peace; 

“ Si le Agnus Dei eust atendu Par pais ©ust la terre tenu 
E la pais eust recdu, H par hataUle 1© dux vencu,” 

This story seems to come from the account of the battle of 
JElscesdun in Asser (M. H. B. 4^76 C, copied also by Florence S71X 
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where the Danes attack the English while ^thelred and his brother 
.Alfred are hearing mass. -Elfred rushes out at once to the battle 
while iEthelred waits for the end of the service. But the myth- 
maker now goes on to add the Waltham legend itself, strangely 
translated from its natural place. After the King has left the 
church — seemingly the church near Seniac — ^the stone cross gives 
the same marvellous sign which it gives in the Waltham story; 
and to confirm our faith in the tale, we are bidden to go to 
Waltham and see the cross behind the high altar, and Harold 
lying in the choir; 

“ Quant il iasit del moster, Ki ke volt ceo saver, 

La cToiz, ke fu fait de p^re, A Walteham, nitre le halt auter, 

Apr^ le rois ad ^clin^ Meimes cel croiz purra trover 

O'onques puis la teste lev^. B roi Haraud gisant en quer.*’ 

The two stories are here very awkwardly joined together, and there 
cannot be the least doubt that the version in the De Inventions 
gives the legend in its earliest and genuine form. 

NOTE NN. pp. 443 et seqq. 

The Details op the Battle op Seistlac. 

The details of the great battle are told in many ways, and it is 
often hard to reconcile the various accounts. My view of the course 
which it took is founded on many minute hints in many different 
writers. To every statement therefore which seemed open to any 
possibility of question, I have added, either in the notes attached to 
the text or in the fuller discussion in the present Note, some notice 
of the authority on which I ground it. Each reader can therefore 
judge for himself how far my narrative is borne out by my 
authorities. At the same time I think that no one will be justified 
either in confidently accepting or in confidently rejecting my version, 
unless he has himself gone over the ground with the original 
accounts fresh in his memory. I have myself visited Battle five 
times. The first time was as long ago as 1853, when I was already 
deeply interested in the subject, but when I had not yet planned 
the present work. I went more carefully over the ground, with 
a special reference to this history, in July, i 865 , and in 

December, 1868. This third time I had the advantage of the 
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company of Mr. J. R. Green, who has a much keener eye than 
I have for topography, especially for military topography. But 
I am happy to say that his observations had mainly the effect of 
explaining and confirming the conclusions to which I had come 
two years before. In the same month I walked specially from 
Hastings to Battle, a part of the process almost as needful as the 
survey of the actual battle-ground, and lastly came my final visit 
in June, 1869, which I have mentioned in the Preface. 

ICost of the accounts of the battle, ancient and modem, show 
very little understanding of the site. Of the primary authorities, 
William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens both show by several 
touches that they understood it. But Guy alone bears the position 
in mind throughout his story. William begins with an excellent 
description, but his topography is soon lost in his rhetoric. The 
local historian, the author of the Chronicon de Bello, is still more 
distinct; so is the author of the Brevis Relatio. The Tapestry 
gives but little idea of the general site, though some particular 
incidents are shown with wonderful vividness. Wace, I think, 
could not have seen the ground. The English contemporary 
writers give no details of any kind ; the later writers, as William 
of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, give incidental help 
which is sometimes very valuable, but they seem to have had 
very little notion of the general position. Henry of Huntingdon 
is the most remarkable case. The latter part of his account con- 
tains a great deal that is very much to the purpose, and we owe to 
him the admirable comparison of Harold’s camp to a castle (see 
p. 444). Yet this follows on a statement so grotesquely inaccu- 
rate as that Harold “aciem suam construxit in planis Hastinges'* 
(M. H. B. 762 C). It will be easily seen that my narrative is 
mainly drawn from the Tapestry, William of Poitiers, and Guy, 
using the other writers, Wace at their head, as subsidiary. In no 
part of the inquiry does the paramount value of the Tapestry come' 
out more strongly. There is little contradiction among the primary 
authorities as to the naain facts, though they often differ as to their 
order. In these cases I have had to choose according to the best 
of my discretion ; the reader must judge with what success. 

Most of the modern accounts, including those of Thierry, Lappen- 
berg, M. de Bonnechose, and Mr. St. John, seem to have been 
written with little or no attention to the grotuid. If we learn from' 
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them that Harold’s position was on a hill, it is as much as we do. 
Sir Pranois Palgrave, in his early work (Hist. Ang. Sax. 385), so 
utterly misunderstood the battle as to say that Harold, when 
struck by the arrow, “dropped from his steed in agony,” and this 
is actually reprinted in his posthumous third volume, p. 317. 
Lord Lytton, in his romance, shows a better understanding of 
the site than anybody elsej he had at least seen it; but he 
has unfortunately encumbered his picture of the battle with 
many instances which are imaginary and impossible. Sir Ed- 
ward Creasy too, in his History of England (i. 208), shows a 
better understanding of the ground than most writers. But an 
intelligent local antiquary of the district, Mr. M. A. Lower, has 
done more to explain matters than any professed historian. His 
account (see Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. vi. p. 15, and 
Lower’s Contributions to Literature, p. 36) is very carefully done, 
and it brings out several points which had never been brought out 
before. Mr. Lower evidently knows the ground well, and he has 
made good use of Guy of Amiens, to whose full value no earlier 
writer seems to have been alive. Mr. Lower's paper is, on the 
whole, very satisfactory, as far as it goes, and I shall not have to 
speak of many points of difference between his views and mine. 
I may however mention that Mr. Lower has been misled as to the 
site of the Standard. The point commonly shown as such is 
plainly the site of the altar of the Lady chapel; the site of the 
Standard was marked by the high altar, which of course stood 
further to the west, 

I will now discuss certain special points which seem open to 
controversy, or which call for special explanation. 

I. The name of Senlac for the hill on which Harold encamped 
rests, as far as I know, solely on the authority of Orderic, who seems 
to take a kind of pleasure in repeating it. The spot was anciently 
tailed Senlac (goi A) ; the battle was fought “ in campo Senlac ” 
(598 A) ; “in epitumo Senlac ” (659 B) — ^whatever “ epitumo ” 
my mean ; the abbey was founded on Senlac (505 B) ; the battle 
is the battle of Senlac (“Senlacium bellum” 502 D, 504 A, 

** certamen Senlacium” 523 A, 757 A). I do not profess to know 
the etymology of the name, and Orderic’s form may possibly be 
corrupt. ^ But he cannot have invented the word, which evidently 
survives in “ Santlaches,” “ Saintlake,” &c, (in various spellings), 
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the Lake,” Battle Lake,” and so forth, the local names for the 
south-eastern part of the town. (See Lower, p. 70.) ‘‘ Sanglac ” or 
Sanguelac ” I take to be simply a French pun on the name. On the 
authority of Orderic then, I have not scrupled systematically to use 
the word, especially as a name for the spot is wanted. In Domes- 
day and elsewhere the battle is ‘^bellum Hastingense,” "helium 
apud Hastinges,” but that is simply as Stamfordbridge is '‘beUum 
apud Eboracum.” 

2. The story of Harold and Gyrth going by night to spy out the 
Horman camp (see p. 449) comes from Wace, 12120-12217. Like 
a good deal that is said about Gyrth, it rests on no suf^cient evi- 
dence. The tendency to exalt Gyrth is common to several of the 
Horman writers, but it comes out more strongly in Wace than 
anywhere else. In fact this part of his poem is little short of a 
Gyrthiad. The English Earl is less prominent than the Norman 
Duke, but he is more prominent than any one else. Wace evi- 
dently takes a special pleasure in talking of him; the conception 
of his character is weU drawn, and his story is wrought up with a 
good deal of epic skill, till he is cut down at the very end of the 
battle by the hand of William himself. We may accept the valour 
and wisdom of Gyrth on the witness of his enemies; but there must 
be some reason for the special favour which he enjoys. Perhaps it 
was felt to be necessary to the greatness of William that he should 
be matched with a worthy adversary. Harold's skill and valour were 
not disputed, but the perjurer and usurper could not be painted as 
a hero in the higher sense. The place was open for Gyrth, and it 
doubtless suited his traditional character. But all this makes me 
somewhat suspicious of the details of any story in which he is 
prominent. 

3, William of Poitiers (132) has a strange statement that there 
were Danish auxiliaries at Senlac; "Copiosa quoque auxilia miserat 
eis [Anglis] cognata terra Danorum.” There is not a word more 
about them in his narrative, nor, as far as I know, anywhere else. 
By Danes is possibly meant Northumbrians. The few Yorkshire 
volunteers who followed Harold (see p. 426) may have got magni- 
fied into an army fresh from Denmark. I do not understand what 
Lappenberg (549) means, when he says, " die Dan^ "wurden 
unbrauchbar, da sie nicht gegen Herzog Wilhelm selbst fechten zu 
wollen erklarten.” Does this come from the words which imme- 
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diately follow in William of Poitiers ? “ Non tamen audentes cum 
Willelmo ex sequo confiigere, plus eum quam Eegem Noricorum 
extimentes, locum editiorem prseoceupavere, montem silvse per 
quam advenere vicinum.” But this simply means the occupation 
of Senlac by the English army in general. 

4. The contrast between the way in which the night before the 
battle was spent by Normans and the English comes of course 
from the Norman side. But it is odd that William of Poitiers 
has nothing to say about it. The contrast is drawn chiefly by 
William of Malmesbury and Wace. William's words (iii. 241) are, 
** Angli, ut accepimus, totam noctem insomnem cantibus potebusque 
ducentes.” This must be taken in connexion with his famous 
comparison between the vices of the Normans and the English. 
This comes immediately after his description of the battle, which 
be certainly makes out to have been hard fought enough. Yet after 
speaking of the English love of eating and drinking, he adds (iii. 
245)* “Sequebantur vitia ebrietatis socia, quae virorum animos 
efloeminant. Hinc factum est, ut magis temeritate et furore prae- 
cipiti quam scienti^ militari Willelmo congressi, uno preelio, et ipso 
perfacili, servituti se patriamque pessumdederint." I believe that 
some modern writers have inferred from this that the English went 
drunk into the battle, and have taken this as a text to preach the 
advantages of temperance. 

Wace {12466) gives us the same account in more detail, and 
helps us to some curious bits of English ; 


** Quant la bataille dnt joster. 

La nuit avaut, 90 0! center, 
f’nrent Engleiz ferment haitiez, 
Mult riant h mult enveisiez ; 
Tote nni6 mangierent h burent 
Unkes la nult et lit ne jurent. 


Mult les vdissiez demener, 
Treper, d saillir h chanter; 
Bublie Client h weissel 
E laticome b drinchelieil. 

Brim Sindrewart h Briniome, 
Brine Eelfh drinc TomeP 


In the same spirit the Winchester annalist (1066) speaks of 
Harold’s army as miHtes hello procul dubio potentes, sed in ex- 
hauriendis calicibus potentiores.” 

As to the conduct of the Normans, William of Malmesbury 
again ^ves us a shorter account; “Contra Normanni, noctetot^ 
confessioni peccatorum vacantes, mane Dominico corpore com- 
munic&runt.” 

Wace (12478-12522) is very full on the ministrations of the two 
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Bishops, and on the devotions of the army, both during the night 
and on the morning before the battle. The vow is thus described 
(12483-12490); 

“ Por 90 ke samedi esteit, Si com li cler Torent lo4, 

Ele la bataille estre debveit^ Ke k cet jor mez s*il veskeient, 

Unt INTormanz pramis h vo^, Char ne saunc ne maiHgereint.” 

In the analogous case, the piety of the English on the night before 
Azincourt is strongly insisted on in some of our accounts. Take 
Elmham for instance (479) ; 

** Nox pluvialis ibi plehem sine pane mtfdebat : 

Ad Domimim vigiles qnique dedere pieces.” 

So Walsingham, ii. 310, ed. Eiley; Monstrelet, vol. i. c, 146, 
p. 227 6. What the French are chiefly charged with is playing at 
dice for English ransoms. See Eedman, p. 43, ed. Cole. This is 
the point chiefly brought out by Shakespeare, Henry V, Act iv. 
Chorus. With this we may compare the account given by Plutarch 
(Luc. 27) of the conduct of the army of TigranSs before the battle 
with Lucullus ; ol fxh ta^Kamrov^ ol S’ vvep r&v \a<l>vp(ov ip vaibi^ i^ak-^ 
XopTo icKrjpop. Compare also the accounts of the night before Lewes, 
the piety of the patriots and the foul excesses of the royalists. 
Eishanger, Chron, p. 25; Chron. Lanercost, 73; Political Songs 
(Camden Soc.), p. 80. 

3. The speech of William before the battle is given us by 
William of Poitiers (132), Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 762, 
763), and Wace (12331 et seqq.). William candidly says, “Ex- 
hortationem, qufl pro tempore breviter militum virtuti plurimum 
alacritatis addidit, egregiam fuisse non dubitamus, etsi nobis non 
ex totfl dignitate sud relatam.” The two chief points in his sum- 
mary are the glories of the Normans in earlier warfare ("com- 
monuit Normannos quod in multis atque magnis periculis victores 
tamen se duce semper exstiterint. Commonuit omnes patriae suae, 
nobilium gestorum magnique nominis ”) and the small renown of 
the English (‘^saepenumero Anglos hostili ferro dejectos cecidisse, 
plerumque superatos in hostis venisse deditionem, numquam gloria 
militiae laudatos”). Henry of Huntingdon, allowably enough, has 
worked up these two points into an elaborate harangue, which 
amounts to a sort of panegyrical history of Normandy, Hp which 
he enlarges on Mortemer, but says nothing about Varaville. But 
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William woiJd hardly leave out his own special exploit. About 
Val-bs-dunes, a victory won over his own people, he might well 
be silent. Wace enlarges chiefly on the sins of the English, the 
massacre of Saint Brice, the fate of JEllfred, and such like. I have 
briefly worked in the chief points of all three versions, leaving out 
a few legendary stories and that of Henry. 

With this panegyric on Norman valour we may compare that 
put into the mouth of Walter Espec before the battle of the 
Standard by -Ethebed of Rievaux, X Scriptt. 339. 

6. I think there can be no doubt that the famous scene of the 
hauberk and the vow took place on the height of Telham. Wace 
puts the speech and the hauberk scene together. Probably he did 
not know the ground, and did not take in the distance between 
Hastings and Battle; or it is possible, that when he says, “En un 
tertre s’estut li Dus ” (i 2527) he meant the hill of Telham, only with- 
out any notion of its distance from Hastings. But William and his 
knights would hardly ride so far in their full armour, and the real site 
is clearly marked in two other writers. The Chronicler of Battle 
Abbey (p. 3) is very distinct; ^‘Perveniens ad locum collis qui 
Hechelande dicitur, a parte Hastingarum situm, dum sese invicem 
armis munire contendunt, ac eidem duci lorica ad induendum 
porrigitur, ex improvise inversa ipsi oblata est.” The Brevis 
Belatio (7 ) is even more precise ; “ Pervenientes itaque usque ad 
unum collem qui erat a parte Hastingarum contra ilium collem in 
quo erat Heraldus et exercitus ejus, ihi ut, erant armati, paullisper 
Buhstiterunt, intuentes Anglorum exercitum.^’ Cf. Guy of Amiens 

(343) I 

Hand procul hostiles cuneos nam cemit adeste, 

Et plenum telis irradiare nemus.” 

On the identity of Telham and Heathland see Lower, Contributions 
to Literature, 40 ; Sussex Archseological Collections, vi. 20. 

The news brought by Yital is a good instance of the way in 
which one authority fits into another. We 4:ead in the Brevis 
Belatio (7) ; Annatus itaque, et se et totum exercitum suum 
Domino commendans, ccepit inquirers a quodam milite qui juxta 
eum erat, ubi Heraldum putaret esse. Eespondit autem ille quod 
putabat eum esse in illo spisso agmine quod erat ante eos in mentis 
summitate; nam, sicut putabat, Heraldi standarium ibi videbat.’* 
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This scene is evidently the same as that which is represented in the 
Tapestry (plate 12)3 "Willelm Dux interrogat Vital si vidisset 
exercitum Haroldi.” This Vital, it will he remembered (see Ap- 
pendix A), was a dependant of Odo, and the mention of a person 
otherwise unknown, but who held much land in Kent under his 
patron, is one of thefproofs of the connexion of the Tapestry with 
the Bishop of Bayeux. 

Then comes the vow, which we get from the Battle Chronicle 
(3), where it immediately follows the story of the hauberk ; TJnde 
et nunc, de ejus [Creatoris] auxilio securus, ad vestras qui mei 
gratis hoc initis certamen corroborandas manus ac mentes votum 
facio, me in hoe certaminis loco pro salute cunctorum, et hie nomi- 
natim occumbentium ad honorem Dei et sanctorum ejus, quo servi 
Dei adjuventur congruum, ctmi dignd lihertate fundaturum monas- 
terium.” The words in Italics come, I suspect, from the Chronicler, 
not from the Duke. The vow at such a moment is in every way 
likely, but William was hardly already thinking of the exemp- 
tion of the abbey of Battle from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Chichester. Cf. the Charter in the Monasticon, iii. 244, 245. 

7. That William would be armed with the mace only and with no 
other weapon seems strange, but it clearly is so in the Tapestry. 
That the weapon which he there bears is the mace I have no 
doubt. In pi. 13, where William is addressing his army, it might 
be a mere baton of command (see vol. ii. p. 253), but in pi, 15 he 
is shown wielding the same weapon in the very thickest of the 
battle. William’s weapon is also exactly the same as the “baculus” 
(Tapestry, pi. 15) or “hasten” (Eoman de Kou, 13259) of Odo. 
William of Poitiers arms William with the sword (“fulminans 
ense” — ^like Eadmund at Assandun, see voL i. p. 389 — “stravit 
adversam gentem” 134), so does Guy (469 “abstracto gladio,” 
483 “ devorat ense ”). The point is that all agree in arming him 
with a weapon of close conflict, not with the lance, which, as we 
shall see, he uses only to drive back the fugitives to their duty. 
He may very well have carried both mace and sword, but the sword 
does not appear in the Tapestry. 

8. Of the array of the shield-wall we have often heard already, as 
at Haldon (see vol. i. p. 2 7 1), but it is at Senlac that we get the fullest 
descriptions of it, all the better for coming in the mouths of ene- 
mies. Wace gives his description, 12941 ; 
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Fet orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres h d'altres fuz, 
Devant ds les orent levez 
Come cleies joinz h serrez ; 

lessierent nule jointure, 
Fet en orent devant closture. 


Par ii Normanz entrels venist, 
Fi descunfire les volsist. 
D’escuz h d'aiz s’avironerent, 
Issi desfendre se kuiderent ; 

Et s’il se fussent bien tenu, 

Jk ne fussent li jor veincu.” 


So William of Malmesbury, 241; '‘Pedites omnes cum bipen- 
nibus, consertd ante se scutorum testudine, impenetrabilem cuneum 
faciunt; quod profecto illis ed die saluti fiiisset, nisi Normanni 
simulate fug^ more suo confertos munipulos laxSssent.” So at the 
battle of the Standard, according to ^tlielred of Bievaux (343), 

scutis scuta junguntur, lateribus latera conseruntur.” It is easy 
to find examples of a similar tactic in various parts of the world, as 
the yeppa of the Persians at Plataia, Herod, ix. 61 (see Blakesley*s 
note), and the palisade at Mykald, ix. 97. And we find much the same 
among the Persians in Sassanid times. Thus in Ammianus, xxiv. 
2} ^^Defensores [Pirisaborse] obtecti scutis vimine firmissimo 
textis.” Ib. 4 j “ Compage scutorum, qui velut testudine infigurabi- 
lium fomicum opperiebantur aptissime.” (Of the description of 
the in Di6n, xlix. 30,) We are however more concerned 

with the description in Tacitus, Annals, ii. 21, of the German 
array in the last battle with Germanicus ; Quum ingens multi- 
tude arctis locis praelongas hastas non protenderet, non colligeret, 
neque adsultibus et velocitate corporum uteretur, coacta stabile 
ad prcelium.” So in Boman warfare we read in Plutarch, Ant. 45 ; 
CTrtOTpr^avres ol 6vpea^6poi o^yeicXeicrav eTco) tS>v oirXoiv roifs ‘^iXovr. 
And elsewhere, just as Wace (see below) speaks of the effects of the 
Norman arrows on the English shield- wall, he speaks (Crass. 24) 
of the effect of those of the Parthians on the thick ranks of the 
Eomans; ^ yhp avvexua Kal mtKv6Trjs rm 'Pw/lkuW ovbe jSouXoftev^ 
^laiwprajKiv avBpbs Trapeixev. Yet the arvvex^ia Ka\ 7rvKtf6rrfs of the 
legion was small compared with either the Macedonian phalanx 
or the English wedge. 

Of the English practice of dismounting for battle I have spoken 

more than once, especially in the Battle of MaIdon(vol.i.p. 269). We 

shall come across several instances of it in the wars of Hemy the 
Eirst and Stephen, and we read of Bobert Bruce (T. Walsingham, 
■L 140), “Bobertus de Brus, qui se Begem Scotonim nominavit, 
pedes Scotorum prsecessit exercitum, dans suis exemplum ut 
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nemo de fuga cogitaret.” These last words come from William of 
Malmesbur/s description of Harold at Senlac (vol. i. p. 270). 

9. I have followed the Tapestry throughout as to the equipment 
of the two classes of English, the heavy-armed, armed largely with 
the sword or more commonly the axes, and the light-armed, armed 
in various ways. One only of the light-armed, in plate 15, seems 
to carry the axe. Wace is therefore hardly accurate when he 
says, 

** Geldons Engleiz haches portoent, 

E gisarmes ki bien trenchoent ” 

He had before said (12839), 

** lA vilain des viles aplouent, Macbues portent b granz pels, 

Tels armes portent com ils trovent, Porches ferries h tinels." 

The effect of the axe in battle is vividly brought out by Wace in 
many places. Thus, when (13400) he describes the exploits of an 
English warrior ; 

** A nn Hormant s’en Tint tot dreit, La hache ki mult bien trencha ; 

Ki ann4 fa sor un destrief ; Li col del oheval en travers 

Od la hache ki fu deader, Colpa k'a terre vint li fers, 

El hetme f4rir le kuida, E H che^al chai avant 

Maiz li colp ultare escoloija ; Od tot son mestre h terre jus.*' 

Par devant farcon glac4ia 

MAny groups in the Tapestry fully bear out this description. Does 
the special mention of ^^acier” imply that the Danish axe was, so 
late as this time, ever made of bronze ? I believe that, vividly as 
the great axes of the eleventh century live in description and in 
stitch-work, no antiquary has ever lighted on a specimen. In 
another passage (13733) Wace points out the weak side of this 
terrible weapon ; 

** Engleiz ne saveient joster, Od sez dous mainz I’estuet tenir, 

He b cheval armes porter ; Ne pot entendre a sei covrir, 

Haches h gisarmes teneient, S'il velt f4rir de grant afr; 

Od armes se cumbateient. Bien f4rir h covrir ensemble 

Hoem ki od hache volt fdrir, Ne pot Ten feire, 90 me semble.” 

This remark of Wace is well illustrated by many of the figures in 
the Tapestry, 

I have described Harold, while waiting for the attack, as resting 
his axe on his shoulder. “ Granz haches tindrent en lor cols,’' says 
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Wace (13111), but no Englishman appears in the Tapestry with 
the axe hanging from the neck. Can ‘^en lor cols” mean ‘^on 
their shoulders”? In the Tapestry, plate 14, an Englishman is 
distinctly shown resting his axe on his shoulder while he uses 
his spear. 

The “lignis imposita saxa” of William of Poitiers (133) can 
hardly mean engines for hurling stones, but rather such rude 
weapons as are described in the text. Perhaps we may recognize 
them in the odd-looking clubs which are borne by the flying 
English in the Tapestry, plate 16, and one of which is shown as 
hurled in plate 14, Otherwise the light-armed are mainly armed 
with javelins, as in plate ig. 

10. On the two ensigns, the Dragon and the Standard, see vol. i. 
p. 388. The passage of Henry of Huntingdon there quoted gives 
iis just the explanation which is needed. The Tapestry (plate 16) 
very distinctly shows the Dragon, and the other writers describe 
the Standard. Whether the Standard itself is shown in the 
Tapestry, plate 14 , 1 do not feel certain. If so, the Fighting Man 
is not to be seen. 

There seems also a dark allusion to the two-fold ensigns in Guy 
of Amiens, 375 ; 

summo montis vexillum vertice fixit, 

AfiBgique jubet csetera signa sibi,” 

Much more about this Dragon as an ensign, both in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, will be found in Ducange under “Draco.” 
The most important passage is that from Roger of Howden, iii. 
129, where we find the Dragon and the Standard still distinct 
under Bichard the First, the Standard being something which was 
fixed, while the Dragon was carried i “ Quum Bejc Anglije fixisset 
signum suum in medio, et tradidisset draconem suum Petro de 
Pratelhs ad portandum.” David of Scotland also has a dragon 
(see -Ethelred of Rievaux, 346) ; and the West-Saxon Dragon, as 
shown in the Tapestry, is like the Boman dragons described by 
Ammianus, xvi, 10 j ^‘Purpureis subteminibus texti circumdedere 
dracones, hastarum aureis gemmatisque summitatibus illigati, hiatu 
vasto perstabiles, et ideo velut ira perciti sibilantes, caudarumque 
volumina relinquentes in ventum.” 

The. Standard of the Fighting Man comes out distinctly in 
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William of Poitiers, 144 j “Memorabile vexillum Eeraldi, hominis 
armati imaginem intextam habens ex auro purissimo.” So Wil- 
liam of Hlalmesbury, iii. 241; "Vexillum • . . , erat in bominis 
pugnantis figur^, auro et lapidibus arte sumptuosi iutextum/' 
And in the Eoman de Ron (12975) ; 

<* Li gon&non fii mult vaillanz, 

D*or h de pierres reluisanz.” 

11, The action of William, described (see p. 481) most accurately 

probably in the Tapestry, has its parallel in that of Germanicus in 
Tacitus, Annals, u. 21, though Germanicus had not exactly the 
same reason; "Germanicus, quo magis agnosceretur, detraxerat 
tegimen capiti, orabatque insisterent esedibus :** where Lipsius com- 
pares the account of Cyrus the Younger in Xenophon, Anab. i. 
8. 4 ; Ki}p 09 , exaty rrjv K€<f>dK^v^ eis KoBiararo, which does 

not seem to be much to the purpose. Compare also the account 
of the danger of Severus at the battle of Lyons, Dion. Ixxv. 6 ; 
auriff t6p iiTTrov mro^dkov iKivdvveu<rev* m &€ etiSe <l>€-uyovTas vavras rois 
&uroO, T^v )^aiLvha Trepipprj^dfievos Ka\ r6 $i<f>os (TTratrdpevoSf is rovs <f>€v-‘ 
yovrag elseTrrjBria-ev ^TTm fj alcrxvvBevres woorpe^oxrtv fj Ka\ aMg avroig 

uvPaTTokrjrai, So iElius Spartianus, Severus, 1 1 ; " Ingens periculum 
equi casu adiit, ita ut mortuus ictu plumbese crederetur,’* 

12. The order of events (see p. 481) as to the real and the feigned 
flight of the Normans differs a good deal in our authorities. William 
of Poitiers gives the order which I have followed. The feigned 
flight is suggested to William by the fortunate result of the real 
flight. See p. 488, note i. But in Guy's version (423 et seqq.) 
the feigned flight at first succeeds ; the fugitives turn and slay ten 
thousand of the accursed Englishmen ; 

** Pars ibi magna perit, pars et densata resistit ; 

Millia uamque decern sunt ibi passa necem. 

Ut peieunt mites bacchante leone bidentes. 

Sic compulsa mori gens maledicta ruit.^’ 

(vv. 435-438.) 

But the superior numbers of the English give them the advantage, 
and the Normans are driven to fly in earnest ; 

** Anglorum populus, numero superante, repdlit 
Hostes, inque retro compuHt ora dari ; 

Et fiiga ficta prius fit tuno Tirtute coacta ; 

Normanni fugiunt, dorsa tegunt clipei.’* 

(w. 44I-444-) 
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Then William recalls the fugitives 3 another attack is made on the 
English, and Gyrth is killed. The account of William of Poitiers 
seems much more natural and probable ; but that of Guy may be 
thought to be confirmed by the Tapestry, which places (pi. 15) the 
scene of William and Odo recalling the troops both after the death 
of Gyrth and Leofwine (pL 14) and after the incidents of the 
ravine and the little hill (p. 489). On the whole I look on the 
Tapestry as the highest authority of the three, but in the nature of 
things exact chronological order is not its strongest point. See for 
instance the awkward shifts to which the designer is driven in pi. 
14 to express the attack of the Normans on several points of the 
English position at once. 

1 3. As to the part of Eustace in the battle (see p. 482) our accounts 
are somewhat contradictory. William of Poitiers mentions only his 
advice to Duke William in the pursuit after the battle (see p. 502), 
but he tells us elsewhere (157) that Eustace had given his son to 
William as a hostage (“filium de fide ante helium in Normannid 
obsidem dederat "). This may possibly imply some suspicion either 
of his courage or of his good faith. Guy tells us of his giving his 
horse to William (see p. 486) and of his share in the butchery 
of Harold (see p. 498), In the Tapestry (pi. 1 5) Eustace is shown 
giving some piece of advice to William at the very moment of the 
Duke recalling the fugitives, and William certainly does not seem 
to be giving him much attention. The nature of his advice, as I 
have given it in the text, comes from Benoit (37414-37421). 
William had just ^oken to the fugitives ; 

Dime Tint poignant Quena Eustace, Nul recovrer n^a mais 6a suena.’ 

Qui le Due efireie e manace, Ci pout grant ponte aveir H Quena, 

E dit : ‘ Morz eat, por veir, senz faille, Quili trop mauvaiae e h, trop foie 

S’ll ne se part de la bataille : Eu puis tenue la parole.” 

On the other hand, the local chronicler of Battle (p. 4) seems to 
claim for Eustace, the only man besides the Duke and William 
Faber whom he mentions by name, the main credit of the device and 
of the feigned flight 3 Strenuissimus Bolonise comes Eustachius 
clam callida prsemeditatS arte, fugam cum exercitu Duce simulante, 
super Anglos sparsim agiliter insequentes cum manu validd a tergo 
irruit.” This picking out of Eustace as a special hero is significant. 
It is plaiuly meant as a contradiction 3 but what is the value of the 
contradiction ? The passage from Benoit seems to fit in admirably 
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with the scene in the Tapestry; still it is possible that Eustace is 
giving some other advice, and that Benoit transferred to this point 
the advice given in the later pursuit. 

One or other of these stories about Eustace, it is hard to see 
which, seems to be darkly alluded to by William of Malmesbury 
(iii. 244). After mentioning how William had three horses killed 
under him (see p. 484, note i), he adds, ^'Perstitit tamen magnanimi 
ducis et corpus et animus, quamvis familiari susurro a custodibus 
corporis revocaretur ; perstitit, inquam, donee victoriam plenam 
superveniens nox infunderet.” 

14. The death of Gyrth is told as I have told it (see p. 484) by 
Guy (471-480). William kills him with his own hand ; 

Nam velox juvenem sequitur veluti leo frendens, 

Membratim perimens, h^c sibi verba dedit: 

* Accipe promeritam nostri de parte coronam, 

Si periit sonipes, hanc tibi reddo pedes.* ** 

In the Tapestry (pi. 14) Gyrth and Leofwine are killed at this stage 
of the battle or earlier, but seemingly not by the hand of William. 
Wace (13947 et seqq.) makes the fall of Gyrth the last act of the 
battle, after Harold is dead ; the deed is wrought by William^s own 
hand ; 

** Guert vit Engleiz amenuisier, Ke la presse toz terns creisseit. 

Tit k*il n’i out nul recovrier, A tant puinst li Dus, si I'ateint, 

Tit son lignage deehaeir ; Par grant air avant rempeint, 

De sei garir n’out nul espeir, Ne sai se de cel colp momt, 

Pair s’en volt, maiz ne poeit, Maiz 90 fu dit ke pose jut.** 

Wace, it wiU be seen, does not commit himself to Gyrth's death, 
no doubt with an eye to a legend which I shall speak of in a 
later Note. 

Of these three accounts I follow that of Guy, as the clearest in 
itself, and as drawing a certain amount of support from each of the 
other versions. It agrees with the Tapestry in placing the death of 
Gyrth early in the battle ; it agrees with Wace in making him die 
by the hand of William. 

The group in the Tapestry (pi. 14) which represents the deaths 
of Gyrth and Leofwine is well worth study. Five Englishmen are 
shown, two of whom are falling dead. Of the other three, one is 
manfully wielding his axe, another his spear ; a third rushes up, 
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sword in hand. Can these he the five Wulfmthingas^ ^Ifwig, 
Harold, Gyrth, Leofwine, and Hakon? Might not the Abbot, a man 
of a past generation, use the sword rather than the axe 1 It should 
be noticed that it is only here, and again in the group immediately 
round Harold in pi. i6, that we see the round shield with the boss, 
spoken of in p. 473, either in the main picture or in the border. 

15. The part in the battle played by the small detached hiU (see 
p. 489) has, as far as I know, never been mentioned by any modern 
writer. I must leave it to the reader to judge whether the words 
of William of Malmesbury and the representation in the Tapestry, 
when taken together, bear out the meaning which I have put upon 
them. The hill is very distinctly marked in the Tapestry, and 
it seems impossible that the words “occupato tumulo” in William's 
account can mean the general occupation of the hill of Senlac itself 
by the English army. 

16. It will be seen that I make (pp. 489, 501) two occasions 
when the Normans suffered from an attack of English fugitives in 
marshy ground. The scene described by William of Malmesbury, 
and represented in the Tapestry as happening comparatively early 
in the battle, cannot be the same as that which William of Poitiers, 
Orderic, and the Battle Chronicler place at the very end of the 
battle. The order in the Tapestry may not always be quite exact, 
but it could not go so far wrong as this. The ground also supplies 
places which exactly suit both times. Mr. Lower (Contributions 
to Literature, 54) identifies the account in William of Malmesbury 
with the account in the Battle Chronicler. But this last seems 
very well to describe, with some exaggeration, the steep ground 
north of the hill (Chron. de Bello, 5); 

‘‘Siquidem et inter hostiles gladios miserabile quoddam, in 
proximo spatiose protentum, ex naturali telluris hiatu vel forsan ex 
procellarum concavatione, prsecipitium vaste patens, licet uti in 
vastitate dumis vel tribulis obsitum, oculis minus prsevideretur, in- 
numeros et maxime Nonnannorum Anglos persequentium, suffocavit. 
Nam dum inscii cum impetu dissilirent ibidem in prseceps acti, 
flebiliter contrifci necabantur. Quod quidem baratrum, sortito ex 
accidenti vocabulo, Malfosse hodieque nuncupatur.'' 

This is evidently the scene of the slaughter of Normans which 
took place in the dark, after Harold's death, when the light-armed 
English were flying. It lies in the natural direction for their 
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flight ; but it does not at all suit the circumstances of the first 
slaughter, which must have happened somewhere to the south 
or south-west of the hill. The small ravine to the south-west 
seems exactly what is wanted. 

17. The time at whiclTHarold died (see p. 497) seems clear from 
Florence, and with his statement most of the other accounts agree. 
It is clear from the Tapestry that Harold was cut down by the four 
knights almost immediately after he received the wound in the eye. 
Wace (13299 compared with 13932) seems — perhaps only seems — 
to make a long time pass between Harold^s first wound and his 
death. I need hardly stop to refute the strange mistake of William 
of Jumibges (vii. 36) followed by Orderic (501 D); ‘'Heraldus 
ipse in prime militum progressu (" congressu,” Ord.) vulneribus 
letaliter confossus occubuit.'’ Orderic puts the death of Leofwine 
soon after (“ deinde ”), but this time he does not name Gyrth. 

Mr. Planch^ (Conqueror and his Companions, i. 158) objects 
altogether to the account given by Guy of Amiens of the action of 
the four knights. Guy, according to him, is a “ Latin libeller ” 
who “ flings his wretched calunmies on noble and distinguished 
warriors.*' Walter Giffard especially could have had no hand in so 
brutal an action, because he had ^‘bald hair and white locks.” (See 
Wace, 12743.) But Guy does not attribute the act to the old 
Walter Giffard, but to the younger ; 

“ Quartus G-ilfardus, patns a cognomme dictus 

a way of speaking which he would hardly use of the father. He 
objects also that there was no one who answers the description 
“ Pontivi nobilis haeres,” though he allows that Guy had a son 
named Ivo. (See Art de Verifier les Dates, ii. 753.) There is no 
contradiction between Guy, Wace, and the Tapestry, The twenty 
hmights come from Henry of Huntingdon, the four who are among 
the twenty come from Guy, as he says, 

“ Ast alii pltires ; aliis sunt hi mehores.” 

Of these again Wace and the Tapestry represent the actions of 
some only, not of all four. When Wace says (1393^)? 

“ Vint un armez par la bataille, 

Heraut feri sor la ventaille, 

A terre le fit tresbuchier,” 

3 ® ^ 
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he clearly refers to the same act which Guy describes when he 
says, 

** Tegznine sub galese caput amputat ense secundus.” 

But he exaggerates in using the word “ amputare/' if it is to be 
taken in its literal sense ; for, according to Wace, it was the last 
wound which finally killed Harold ; 

*‘E quant k*il so volt redrecier, En la cuisse parmi le gros, 

Un chevalier le rebati, La plaie fu de si en Tos.*' 

£i en la cuisse le f4ri, 

This is what Guy describes ; 

* Absoidit coxam quartus, procul egit ademptam ; ” 

and it is the action which is clearly shown in the Tapestry. Each 
account leaves out something ; Guy leaves out all mention of the 
stroke of the arrow. But there is no contradiction^ the only 
difficulty is as to the passage in William of Malmesbury, iii. 243 ; 
" Jacentis femur unus militum gladio proscidit ; unde a Willelmo 
ignominise notatus, quod rera ignavam et pudendam fecisset, militia 
pulsus est.” It is certainly not easy to identify the one among the 
four mentioned by Guy who was punished in this way by William. 
And Guy seems to speak, like the Tapestry, of a blow dealt while 
Harold was still living, while the words of William of Malmesbury 
would seem to imply a mere insult done to the dead body. But 
perhaps here too there is no real contradiction. The words of Guy 
speak of his striking off the leg and casting it afar, an action which 
may well have been thought a needless piece of ferocity. And 
as we hear nothing more of Ivo of Ponthieu, we may perhaps be 
allowed to guess that he was the one of the four who drew on 
himself William's displeasure. 

I think then that Mr. Blanche has not succeeded in throwing 
any discredit on Guy of Amiens. But I am thankful to him 
for bringing forward the subject, because, on comparing the 
passages again, I see that, in my first edition, misled chiefly by the 
word “ amputaV’ I gave Gu/s words a worse meaning than they 
will fairly bear, and I have now altered my own text accordingly, 

Thomas Wikes, in the opening of his history, ingeniously rolls 
together several accounts, and makes altogether short work of the 
battle ; "In primo conflictu totum pondus prcelii conversum est in 
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Eegem, qui oox 6 i» prope Tuxites pern prcBcisd, letaliter vulneratus post 
modicum tempus interiit. CompertS Begis morte dilapsus est ejus 
exercitus, fere omnibus qui fugere non poterant interfectis” 

1 8. The battle of Senlac seems in several points to have borne 
much likeness to the battle of Aghrim, described by Macaulay, iv. 
90. It is the last battle of Saint Buth. 

*‘The spot on which he had determined to bring the fate of 
Ireland to issue seems to have been chosen with great judgment. 
His army was drawn up on the slope of a hill, which was almost 
surrounded by red bog. In front, near the edge of the morass, 
were some fences out of which a breastwork was without difficulty 
constructed” 

We read of the great difficulties which the English found in 
crossing the muddy ground and attacking the hill. Again and 
again the assailants were driven back. Again and again they 
returned to the struggle. Once they were broken, and chased 
across the morass: but Talmash rallied them, and forced the 
pursuers to retire.” The battle is decided, as evening is closing in, 
by Saint Buth’s death by a cannon-ball. The Irish breastwork 
is carried, and most of its defenders slain, either on the hill or 
in the pursuit. The number of the slain was, in proportion to 
the number engaged, greater than in any other battle of that age.” 

I am sorry that I have not seen the ground, but, when I was 
in Ireland some years back, the likeness between the two battles 
had not struck me. 


NOTE 00 . p. 460. 

Balph op Noepolk. 

I BELIEVE that I have gradually felt my way to the true history 
and position of a somewhat mysterious person of whom we get 
glimpses in the reign of Eadward, and who becomes prominent 
under William. This is Balph, called of Gael or of Wader, after- 
wards Earl of Norfolk or of the East Angles (FI. Wig. 1074). 
I believe him to have been of English birth, and I therefore 
have not scrupled to speak of him in the text as an English traitor. 
This I do on the express authority of the Abingdon and Peter- 
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borough Chronicles (1075-1076). In recording the famous bride- 
ale which led to the death of Waltheof, both Chroniclers, with 
slight verbal differences, expressly say that E»alph Earl of Norfolk 
was Breton indeed on his mother’s side, but that his father was an 
Englishman of the same name, born in Norfolk (" se ylca Raulf wses 
Brittiso on his modor healfe, and Rawulf his feeder waes Englisc, 
and wses geboren on Nor^folce ”). William of Malmesbury indeed 
(iii. 25 s), seemingly with the Chronicle before him, calls Ralph 
Brito ex patre.” This may be either a mistake or an intended 
correction, but it can hardly outweigh the witness of the two 
Chroniclers. We have another sign of Ralph’s English origin, 
in two entries in the Norfolk Domesday (127 h, 131), where 
we find mention of ^‘Goduinus avunculus Radulphi comitis.” 
In classical Latin the word avunculus ” would rather show that 
Ralph’s connexion with England was only on the mother’s side, 
but, as I have before shown (vol. ii. p. 681), ‘^avunculus” had now 
got the general sense of uncle.” A man named Godwine must 
have been an Englishman ; and we thus find two brothers, Ralph 
and Godwine, both of them Norfolk landowners, one the father, 
and the other the uncle, of Ralph the Earl. Godwine was living, 
and seemingly flourishing, in 1069, in which year he is charged, 
like other people, with an unjust occupation of land at the expense 
of the abbey of Saint Eadmund and one of its tenants. “ Hanc 
terram tenuit idem Godricus tres annos de abbate postquam Rex W. 
venit. Hanc eamdem abstulit ei Godwinus avunculus Radulfi comitis 
injuste.” The land at the time of the Survey belonged to the King, 
and was in the hands of the DajpifeT Godric, a different man, it 
would seem, from the former owner, and of whom we shall hear 
more in the fifth volume. 

Ralph, as the name of an Englishman, is certainly puzzling, but 
as we find in England a solitary Lothar (see vol. i. p. 303), a nearly 
solitary Frederick (see p. 555; compare Domesday, 13, 27, 28), 
and a nearly solitary Carl, a solitary Ralph does not seem impos- 
sible. Or, if any one pleases, Ralph may have been English in the 
sense of being an English-born son of one of the French followera 
of Emma. Such an one might easily have given a French name to 
one of his two sons and an English name to the other. 

The English birth of Ralph thus seems plain from the Chro- 
nicles, and it is not set aside by the passages which, like William 
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of Malmesbury quoted above, speak of bim as a “ Breton.” He is 
‘^genere Brito” in William of Jumifeges (vii. 25; viii. 15), So 
Wace, 1 1512 and 13627, in which latter place the words are, “ Bret 
esteit h Bretonz menout.” He was the son of a Breton mother ; 
he held the castles of Wader and Montfort (Ord. Vit. 533 0 ) in his 
mother’s country, and he appeared at Senlac in command of a body 
of his mother’s countrymen. That he should therefore be spoken 
of as a Breton is really not wonderful. 

The evidence of Domesday also no less distinctly ^ves us two 
Ralphs in Norfolk, father and son. The elder Ralph is clearly the 
same as Ralph the Staller of Eadward’s time (see above, p. Si, and 
Taylor’s Wace, 226). The number of entries T. R. E. in his name 
is very greai^ especially in Norfolk and SuflEblk, He also signs 
many charters. In Cod. Dipl. iv. 121, of ioS 5 > be signs as 
"minister,” and is distinguished from "Radulfus dux.” In 
1060 (iv. 143) he signs as “Regis dapifer,” in 1061 (iv. 131) as 
“minister,” in 1062 (iv. 169) 8*® ^^Rsgis aulicus,” and in a charter 
of Abbot iElfwig of Bath, Cod. Dipl. iv. 172, he appears as “Roulf 
Steallere ” along with Ansgar and Bondig. But we can go a little 
further. The signatures and the entries in Domesday belonging to 
Ralph the Staller must not be confounded with those of Earl Ralph 
of Hereford, King Eadward’s nephew, from whom we find him 
pointedly distinguished, both in the charter just quoted, and in 
Domesday, 337, where both Earl and Staller appear in the same 
entry. Yet the elder Ralph of Norfolk also bore the title of 
Earl. The many entries of “ Radulfus comes ” in the East- 
Arnglian Domesday generally belong to the younger Ralph, for 
in several of them the forfeiture of his lands to William is men- 
tioned. But Ralph the father is clearly distinguished in other 
entries (128 h and 129) as “Comes R. vetus;” and in 194 we 
find “ Radulfus comes” holding land T. R. E., after which the 
entry goes on to say, postea tenuit Radulfus comes, filius ejus, 
postea Ailmarus episcopus de utroque, postea Arfastus episcopus. ’ 
And we presently read, “Hanc terram habuit A[rfastus] episcopus 
in tempore utrorumque [Radulforum sc.j ©t hundret nescit quo- 
modo, et numquam fait in episcopatu, teste hundret. Lastly m 
409 6 we read of land in Suffolk ; “ Hanc habuit Radulfus Stalra in 
vadimonio de vicecomite Toli [the Sheriff who appears in Cod. Dipl, 
iv. 208, and in many other writs of Eadward] . . . et tenebat die 
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qu& Eex E. fuit mortuns, et postea Radulfus filius ejus.” There 
are also several passages which show that he lived on into Wil- 
liam's reign. Thus in ii. 217 5 , 218, “In Estund tenuit Ea- 
dulfus Stalra T. E. E. i. carucatam terrse et dedit earn T. E. 
Willelmi cum uxore sua ad ahbatiam concessione Eegis.” In ii. 
87 again, “Benetleiam tenuit Comes Guert T. E. E. post earn 
adjunxit Comes Eadulfus Stalra huic manerio pro berewite T. E. 
WiUelmi.'* 

This evidence seems quite distinct. There were two Ealphs in 
Norfolk, father and son, the younger being the son of a Breton 
mother. The elder was Staller under Eadward and Earl under 
William, in whose reign he held a great commission, of which I 
shall have to speak in the opening chapter of my next volume. 
There is nothing to show that he was ever dispossessed of his lands 
or office. But, as we find his son fighting among his mother's 
countrymen on William's side at Senlac, it is plain that the younger 
Ealph must have been outlawed either by Eadward or by Harold 
for some unrecorded treason or other crime, whether for a share in 
the enterprise of Tostig or for anything else it is hopeless to guess. 
In his exile he evidently migrated to his mother's country and 
joined himself to the Breton followers of William. Of his career 
in William's reign we shall hear in my next volume. 

A curious illustration of the younger Ralph's English bii'th comes 
out in the narrative of the Hyde writer, 294-296. He speaks of 
“quidam principes Anglorvm '' — a phrase important in one who 
invented and constantly used the odd word “ Norm- Angli," and 
who uses ‘^Angli" only in the strict sense — as rebelling against 
William, and mentions Waltheof, Hereward, and “Eadulfus de 
Werh." 


NOTE PP. p. 466. 

The Etolish Connexions op William Malet. 

That William Malet had in some way a special connexion with 
England and with Harold personally there can be no doubt. Ac- 
cording to William of Poitiers (see p. 511), William Malet was the 
man to whom the Conqueror entrusted the body of Harold for its 
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first hasty burial, and the man to whom the Conqueror entrusted 
Harold’s body was, according to Guy of Amiens (gSS), 

. Quidam partim Noimannus et Anglus, 

Compater Heraldi,** 

(On the reading, see M* H. B. 867 D.) The obvious meaning of this 
would be that William’s mother was an Englishwoman, and that 
he and Harold had contracted the tie of spiritual brotherhood 
by standing godfathers to the same child. (On corn^ater, see Earle, 
Parallel Chronicles, p. 318.) This might easily have happened 
during Harold’s stay in Normandy, but the words of the episcopal 
poet might almost imply that the two ties which bound William 
Malet to England had something to do with one another. At 
all events we have to seek for the English mother of William 
Malet. The professed genealogists gave us very little help. I 
can make nothing of the pedigrees given by Sir Alexander 
Malet in his Translation of Wace, pp. 268-9. Sir Alexander 
makes William Malet uncle to the Lady Ealdgyth, calling her 
mother AElfgifu a sister of William Malet. (See vol. ii. p. 658.) 
This would make an affinity between William Malet and Harold, 
but it would not account for William being called Harold’s com- 
jpatevj nor would it make him ‘‘partim Normannus et Anglus.” 
Nothing surely but an English mother could make him that. The 
pedigree-makers give him, sometimes a mother, sometimes a wife, 
described as Hesilia of the house of Crispin. But this seems to come 
from a confusion with another person of the same name. There 
was a William Malet whose mother’s name was Hesilia of the 
house of Crispin (De Gfenere Crispinorum, Giles, Lanfranc, i. 341); 
but he died a monk at Bee, and therefore he cannot be our William 
Malet, who, as I hope to show in my next volume, died fighting 
in the marshes of Ely. The wife of William Malet is mentioned 
several times in Domesday (ii. 305, 317 6, 323 6, 324, 326); but 
she is described only as the mother of her son Eobert, without her 
name being given. Still less does the Survey give us any direct 
account of William Malet’s English mother, nor do I profess to have 
found her ; still there are some indications both in Domesday and 
elsewhere which seem to point to the quarter in which we ought 
to look for her, and which may serve to set professed genealogists 
on the right track. I have been led to put two or three things together 
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througli the suggestions made by Mr. Stapleton in a note in his 
Eotuli Scaccarii NTormannisB, ii. cliii., and by Mr. Nichols in his 
paper on the Descent to the Earldom of Lincoln, in the Lincoln 
volume of the Archaeological Institute, p. 255. 

From a grant printed in Eymer, i. 16, made by Henry the Second 
in 1152, before he came to the Crown, it appears that Eobert Malet, 
the son of 'William, was uncle to the mother of Eandolf Earl of 
Chester, and that a certain Alan of Lincoln was another uncle. 
That this Eobert Malet is the Eobert Malet with whom we are 
concerned is proved by his having been possessed of Eye in Suffolk, 
which appears in Domesday as his castle. The words of the grant 
run thus ; 

“ Dedi et concessi ei . . . totum honorem de Eia, sicut Robertus 
Malet avunculus matris suse, ilium melius et plenius unquam tenuit 
, . . et foedum Alani de Lincolia ei dedi, qui fuit avunculus matris 
suae.” 

The mother of Earl Eandolf was the younger Lucy (see vol. ii. 
p. 661), the daughter of Ivo Taillebois and the elder Lucy. The 
marriage of the elder Lucy with Ivo seems clear from a Spalding 
document in the Monasticon, iii. 216. The expressions there used 
are odd (^‘pro animabus sui ipsius et conjugis suse Luciae et ante- 
cessorum Toraldi, scilicet uxoris ejus”), but they imply some con- 
nexion with a certain Turold or Thorold. This unluckily is one of 
those Scandinavian names which remained in use both in Normandy 
and in the Danish parts of England, so that the name by itself 
proves nothing as to the nation or descent of its bearer. The 
other Spalding documents which follow, though a little suspicious, 
contain several entries of the younger Lucy the Countess. Her 
other uncle mentioned in the grant, Alan of Lincoln, at once 
suggests a certain jElfred of Lincoln, who appears in Domes- 
day as holding large estates both in the city and shire of 
Lincoln (Domesday, 336 6, 357 b), and who is described as 
‘‘Aluredus nepos Turoldi.” Then again, in Domesday, 351, a Tu- 
roldus appears as an antecessor of Ivo Taillebois; and in 346 b we 
have ^‘Turoldus vicecomes” as a benefactor of Spalding priory. 
And, as an indication, worth whatever it may be worth, we must 
not forget the Crowland tradition preserved by the false Ingulf 
which makes the elder Lucy a daughter of iElfgar, and which also 
makes (see the charter in Cod. Dipl. iv. 126) the Sheriff Thorold 
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a brother of Godgifii. Add to this the notion of the pedigree- 
makers, whencesoever it may have come, that JElfgifii the wife of 
^Ifgar was a sister of William Malet. None of these indications 
proves much by itself; still perhaps all of them put together may have 
some cumulative force. They all point to Thorold as a kind of centre. 
Let us suppose that he was the brother of Qodgifii, that another 
sister — ^married, we must suppose, to a foreign husband — ^was the 
mother of William Malet, that AElfred of Lincoln was the son of 
another brother or sister. Let us suppose further that the nameless 
widow of William Malet — ^by the help of a dispensation if needed — 
married AElfred of Lincoln and was the mother of Alan, and that 
the elder Lucy was her daughter by either of her husbands. There 
is no evidence for any of these suppositions, but there is nothing 
to contradict any of them, and they would explain all our facts. 
.Alfred of Lincoln would be the nephew of Thorold ; Alan and 
Kobert would be, as they were, the uncles of the Countess Lucy; 
William Malet would be '' partim Normannus et Anglus,” and we 
could see the origin of the statements, inaccurate as they are in 
the shape in which we have them, which connect both Lucy and 
William Malet with the House of Leofric. 

In the thirty-fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, p. 8, there is a summary of another document which 
throws yet further light on the English kindred of the Countess 
Lucy and thereby, as I think, on that of William Malet ; but it is 
truly astonishing to find the Editor at this time of day describing 
the younger Lucy as “ daughter of Algar, Earl of Chester This 
is a grant by William of Romare, the son of the Countess by 
her first husband, “ to Robert, nephew or grandson (‘ nepoti') of the 
Countess, of the land of Ivo and Colsuenus, uncles of the said Robert, 
held of the said William's mother.” There is a certain risk in 
making inferences from a description of this kind without seeing 
the document itself, but we seem to have here a most important piece 
of evidence which may connect all the persons of whom we have 
just been speaking with another famous Englishman of Lincolnshire, 
of whom I have somewhat to say in my fourth volume. Cole- 
swegen and Ivo — that is doubtless Ivo Taillebois — are spoken of as 
uncles of a nephew of the Countess Lucy. If we take uncle to 
mean great-uncle, we might suppose Coleswegen to have been a 
son of iElfred of Lincoln ; he would thus be an uncle of Lucy and 
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great-uncle of her nephew; but if bylvo is meant Ivo Taillebois, it 
is not easy to see how he could be the uncle or great-uncle of 
his daughter's nephew. I do not profess to unravel every diflfi- 
culty, but there is great importance in a document which thus 
connects Ooleswegen with iElfred of Lincoln and so many other 
persons with whom we are concerned. 

Both Alfred of Lincoln and the Sheriff Thorold were doubtless 
Englishmen. And I have also assumed that ^^Aluredus nepos 
Turoldi” is the same person as “Aluredus de Lincole." Mr. 
Stapleton assumes that all these men were NormanS; on the 
strength of a certain ‘^Turaldus de Gretevilla” who also appears 
in the city of Lincoln, in Domesday 336. This can hardly be 
the same as the Sheriff, even if we take the Sheriff to be either 
a NTorman favourite of Eadward or a Sheriff of William's who 
died early in his reign. It is surely much more easy to suppose 
that iElfred was the nephew of the Sheriff, and we may fairly assume 
the Sheriff, even if we reject his alleged kindred to Godgifu, to have 
been an Englishman, unless there is some distinct proof to the con- 
trary. The examples of Thurkill of Warwick, Wiggod of Walling- 
ford, and Coleswegen himself show that it was perfectly possible 
for an Englishman to keep a large estate, to have Norman tenants, 
and, unhappily, to receive the forfeited estates of other Englishmen. 
The conjecture that the mother of Kobert Malet was also the 
mother of Alan of Lincoln by a second marriage is Mr. Stapleton's. 
But if JBlfred was an Englishman, Alan is more likely to have been 
his son than, as Mr. Siapleton suggests, his brother. The foreign 
name Alan would be most unlikely to be borne by an Englishman of 
iSlfred’s generation, while for the son of an English father after the 
Conquest to bear a Norman name is what we meet with at every step. 
If Ooleswegen was the son of .Alfred, it would follow further that 
-Elfred gave his elder son, born before the Conquest, an English or 
Danish name, while his other sons, who were most likely born after 
the Conquest, bore foreign names. For besides Alan, whom I have 
assigned to him by conjecture, iElfred undoubtedly had a son Robert, 
who appears in the wars of Stephen (Ord. Vit. 917 A) as ** Eodbertus 
Alveredi de Lincolid filius." Both Alan of Lincoln and Robert of 
Lincoln appear in the great Roll of the Pipe of B[enry the First, 
Alan in his own county in p. in, and Robert in Dorset in p. 15. 
In the opposite page to Alan are several entries of the Countess 
Lucy and her son Eandolf. 
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One of tlie entries in Domesday about Jillfred is worth noticing; it 
is in the “ Clamores in Ohetsteven," 3? 7 6. Here he is represented 
as making a claim on Count Alan, "unam carucatam terrse in 
Quedhaveringe clamat Aluredus de LincoliS super Alanum comitem. 
Homines de Hoilant concordant eidem Alveredo quia et ante- 
cessoris sui fait, et ipse saisitus inde fait tempore Eadulfi comitis^' 
— ^that is of course the elder Halph. We hear of iElfred again in 
the Clamores, 375 b and 376 6 ; and again in Bedfordshire, 215 6, 
where he makes a claim upon Walter of Flanders. He also makes 
a claim for a wood upon GeoiBBrey, Bishop of Coutances. 


HOTE QQ. p. S12. 

The BuEiAii of Harold. 

I HAVE quoted in the notes those passages of the contemporary 
writers which distinctly assert a burial of Harold on the rocks at 
Hastings. I will now quote the authorities which assert a burial 
at Waltham. The full story is given in the De Inventione (c. 21). 
The two canons, Osgod and ^Ethekic, go to the Duke and ask 
for the body. William answers that Harold, notwithstanding his 
crimes, should not be deprived of burial (“ Rex vester fidei suss 
religionis immemor, etsi dignas transgressionis ad prsesens exsol- 
verit poenas, non meruit sepulturse beneficio privari”). He adds 
that it is his design to found a church, to be served by a body 
of a hundred monks, who are to pray for the soul of Harold and 
of all others who died in the battle. In that church Harold shall 
be buried with all honour (‘‘paratus sum . . . ipsum Regem ves- 
trum in ecclesi^ eSdem debito cum honore prse cseteris sublimare ”). 
The canons offer William ten marks of gold that their founder 
may be buried in his own church where he wished to be buried 
(“corpus ad locum quern instituit ipse remitters ”). William 
grants their prayer, but refuses the money. They strive in vain 
to find the body. Osgod then goes home and brings Eadgyth, 
by whom it is found. The body is then taken to Waltham amidst 
a vast concourse both of Englishmen and Normans (“multis heroum 
Normannise comitatfis honorem corpori exhibentibus”). 


The story however does not rest only on the authority of the 
Waltham writer. William of Malmesbury (iii, 247), after sayiug 
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that the body was given to Gytha (see p. 51 1), adds, ‘^acceptum 
itaque apud Waltham sepelivit, quam ipse ecclesiam ex proprio 
constructam in honore Sanctse Crucis canonicis impleverat/' Wace 
(14093) had evidently heard two or three stories, and with his 
usual discretion he avoided committing himself, but he distinctly 
asserts a burial at Waltham ; 


Li Heis Heraut fu emportez, Maiz 30 ne sai ki Tempoi'ta, 
E a Varham fu enterrez ; Ne 30 ne sai ki Tenterra.” 


The continuator of Wace’s Brut, in the passage which I have 
already quoted (see above, p. 7S^)> buries Harold in the choir at 
Waltham. The French Biograj)her of Eadward (4631) tells the 
same story j 


' Le cors le roi Haraud unt quis, 
E truv€ entre les ods 
E pur CO ke il rois esteit, 
Crrante est k'enterrez seit 


Par la priere sa m^re, 

Portez fu le cors en b^re, 

A Wautham est mis en careu, 
Kar de la maibun fundui' fu.” 


Now, in harmonizing these accounts, it is impossible to escape 
the strong contemporary evidence which asserts that Harold’s body 
really was buried on the coast of Sussex. The statements of 
William of Poitiers and Guy, though they may differ in one or 
two trifling details, must be admitted as to the main fact Bui the 
evidence for a burial at Waltham is almost equally strong. If 
it were not so, how did Uie tale arise ? A tomb of Harold was one 
which there was very little temptation to forge. Harold was not 
an acknowledged saint, whose burial-place would be a profitable 
object of pilgrimage. A burial-place of the penitent at Chester 
might indeed become such an object, but hardly that of the fallen 
hero at Waltham. The only wnter who shows any disposition to 
canonize Harold distinctly removes his sepulchre from Waltham 
(see below, p. 786). If the Waltham tomb was a forgery, it was 
a forgery older than the days of William of Malmesbury; it was a 
forgery which must have been owing to motives strongly tinged 
with political feelings, political feelings any such expression of which 
would, we may be pretty sure, have been put down at once by the 
strong hand of the Norman King. The statement of William of 
Malmesbury distinctly proves that it was currently believed, not 
only at Waltham but generally, that Waltham was Harold’s 
burying-place. And I need not say that William of Malmesbury 
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does not write in the interest of Waltham or of England. He is a 
thoroughly independent witness ; so is Wace, who, after his manner, 
honestly confesses his ignorance of some details, while he dis- 
tinctly asserts the burial at Waltham. So early and so extensive 
a fabrication as their narratives would imply seems ^uite out of 
the question. 

The unavoidable inference therefore is that Harold was first 
buried on the rocks of Hastings under a heap of stones, and after- 
wards was translated for more solemn burial in the minster at 
Waltham. This view I worked out for myself in 1857 (see vol. ii. 
p. 428), but I afterwards found that I had been forestalled in it by 
M. de Bonnechose (ii. 283), who takes this theory for granted, 
without reference or argument. On this supposition, we can easily 
account for all the reports. William of Poitiers and Q-uy of Amiens, 
in recording the fight of Senlac, recorded that burial of Harold 
which formed part of their story; a later translation had no interest 
for them. The Waltham writers, on the other hand, naturally 
dwelled only on that burial which formed a part of their own local 
history. The caim-burial was something which they would natu- 
rally seek to slur over, and to throw out of remembrance. In a 
short time it would be forgotten; the date of the funeral at 
Waltham would be shifted back two or three months, and would be 
held to have immediately followed the battle. Even writers who 
had no connexion with Waltham, writers like William of Malmes- 
bury and Wace, would naturally think most of that burial which 
had left a visible witness before the eyes of men, and would have 
no temptation to dwell upon the hurried ceremony performed by 
William Malet upon the rocks of Sussex. 

And lastly, as to the details of the Waltham story, as to the 
share in the transaction taken by the two canons and by Eadgyth 
Swanneshals. The story, as it stands, cannot be made to agree 
with the contemporary statement as to Harold’s first burial at 
Hastings. But the contradiction is little more than a contradiction 
as to time. The Waltham story implies that the body was found 
and was buried at Waltham within a few days after the battle The 
finding and the burial are placed, if not while William was still on 
the hill of Senlac, yet at any rate before he left Hastings for 
Bomney. This is of course distinctly contradicted by William of 
Poitiers and Q-uy of Amiens. But, if we believe that Harold’s body 
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was translated to Waltham at the time of William’s coronation or 
later, the only error of the Waltham writer would be that he has 
transposed events and given them wrong dates. The body was 
found, as he states, on the morrow of the battle, or within a few 
days after it, but the burial at Waltham did not take place till 
two or three months later. Two petitions to William seem to be 
rolled into one. The first, made on Senlac or at Hastings, was 
followed by the search for the body. The second, made at a later 
time, was followed by Harold’s translation to Waltham. It was 
then doubtless that William offered a burial in his own Battle 
Abbey instead. It is on this view that I have ventured to ground 
the narrative in the text. And I am strengthened in doing so by 
the fact that there are several small touches in which all accounts 
agree. William of Poitiers, William of Halmesbury, and the 
Waltham writer all agree in making the Duke refuse the offered 
gold of Gytha and of the canons. So again the statement of 
William of Poitiers that Harold’s body was known by certain marks 
exactly falls in with the Waltham story. The Archdeacon of 
Lisieux tells us that certain persons — ^to him it was quite indiffei*ent 
who they were — ^found Harold’s body in a particular way. The 
canon of Waltham tells us who those persons were, and how they 
came to be there. Just so William of Malmesbury, recording the 
second burial only, and placing it at the date of the first, speaks of 
Gytha only, just as William of Poitiers speaks of William Malet 
only. If Gytha and the Chapter of Waltham joined in a petition 
for the removal of the body, it is not wonderful that a writer at 
Malmesbury thought chiefly of the interposition of Gytha. Osgod, 
^®helric, Eadgyth, were persons of no interest or importance to 
either of our Williams; in the local history of Waltham they 
doubtless filled a great place. I believe therefore that the only 
mistake in the Waltham story is a mistake of date, the mistake, 
natural under the circumstances, of thinking that the charitable 
work of Ead^h and the two canons was at once followed by the 
burial at Waltham. I cannot believe that their story is mere inven- 
tion ; it has all that local and personal character about it which 
seems to imply a ground-work of truth. The introduction of 
Eadgyth is an especial mark of truth. The Waltham writers, both 
the writer De Inventione and the Biographer, are clearly a little 
puzzled how to describe her. It is most unlikely that Harold’s 
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clerical panegyrists would either have invented an imaginary 
mistress for their hero or have* exalted a real one into an imaginary 
prominence. To Eadgyth herself, and to the few hints that we 
have as to her personal existence, I give another Note. 

I must quote one writer more. Benoit (37627) follows the 
story of the first burial up to the point where Harold's body is 
given to William Malet, but he declines to say where William 
buiied him. 


'*Li reis Herault fu seveliz ; Mais k. un Guillaume Malet, 

Et si me retrait K escriz Qui n’ert,tosel pas ne vaslet, 

Que sa mkre per lui aveir Mais chevaliers durs e vaillanz. 

Vout au due doner grant aveir ; Icist Ten fu tant depreianz 
Mais n*en vout unques dener prendre Qu’il li dona h enfoir 
Ne por riens nule le cors rendre : lA oh il vendreit k plaidrJ* 


I now turn to the legend according to which Harold did not die 
at Senlac. Of this doctrine Harold's own romantic biographer is 
the great prophet. But, however much he may have embellished 
tiie story, he is not to be charged with inventing it. It is found in 
several other writers, some of whom are earlier than himself. Thus 
in Giraldus, Itin. Kamb. ii. ii (p. 140 Dimock), after a story that 
the Emperor Henry the Fifth had died as a hermit at Chester, we 
read as follows ; 

Similiter et Haroldum Begem se habere testantur : qui, ultimus 
de gente Saxonied \Ocmlrensis is speaking] Bex in Anglid, publico 
apud Hastinges hello cum Normannis congrediens, poenas succum- 
bendo perjurii luit ; multisque, ut aiunt, confossus vulneribus, 
oculoque sinistro sagitt^ perdito ac perforate, ad partes istas victus 
evasit : ubi sanct^ conversatione cujusdam urbis ecclesise jugis et 
assiduus contemplator adhserens, vitamque tamquara anachoriticam 
ducens, vise ac vitse cursum, ut creditur, feliciter consummavit. 
Ex utriusque, ut fertur, ultimi articuli confessione, veritas antea non 
comperta demum prodiit publicata.” 

So .Ethelred of Bievaux (X Scriptt. 394), evidently alluding to 
the same story, says of Harold, “ aut misere occubuit aut, ut quidam 
putant, poenitentise tantum reservatus evasit.” So Gervase of Til- 
bury, in the strange story which I have already analysed (see above, 
p. 705), leaves Harold's death and escape as alternative stories; 
“ Heraldus utrum fug^i sibi consulueiit, an in proelio ceciderit, adhuc 
dubium reliquit.” 

VOL. III. 3 B 
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Kalph of Coggesball (Martene and Durand, Ampliss. Coll. v. 8oi) 
records Harold’s defeat and death, and adds, “quamvis quidam 
contendant ipsum Haroldum inter oooisos delituisse, nocturii^que 
fugS. lapsum post multas peregrinationes apud Cestriam eremiticam 
vitam duxisse, et usque ad ultima tempora Kegis Henrici Secundi 
in sancto proposito duresse.” The age of Harold in 1189 would be 
about 168 years, 

Kalph Higden (lib. vi. p. 286, Gale) quotes William of Malmes- 
bury’s account of the burial at Waltham^ as also the alternative 
statements of Qiraldus and jEthelred. To that of Giraldus he very 
properly, as a Chester man, adds a bit of local detail. The scene 
of Harold’s penance was ‘‘cella Sancti Jacobi, juxta ecclesiam 
Sancti Johannis.” 

Bromton (961) quotes the accounts of William of Malmesbury 
and Giraldus, without naming either. He prefers William’s account, 
but he adds some details to the other story; “Cujus tumba 
in ecclesi^ Sancti Johannis Cestrise, ad dorsum crucis in medio 
arese crebro ostenditur. Cum quo etiam, dum adhuc vixit, ut 
quidam volunt, Henricus Primus Kex Angliee de WalM rediens, 
apud Cestriam colloquium habuit. Sed quia inde a multis dubitari 
solet, ell facilitate contemnitur qud dicitur.” The discourse with 
Henry the First would be either in 1112 or in 1121, in which 
latter year Harold would be about a hundred years old. 

Knighton (2342) quotes William of Malmesbury, without naming 
him, and Giraldus by name, with Higden’s addition about the cell 
of Saint James. He adds ; De istd opinione fiat qualiter poterit, 
hoc unum scio, quod tumulatio ejus cum imagine superpositd in 
ecclesid abbathise de Waltham videre adhuc volentibus osten- 
ditur, ubi dicitur Haraldum humatum fuisse.” 

But this Chester story is not the only one. According to 
another account, Harold escaped alive from the battle, but died 
soon after. We find this story in the Liber de Castro Ambasise 
(D’Achery, iii. 276); ‘‘Hseroldus vincitur, et vulneratur graviter, 
non multum post mortuus est.” So too Harold’s great Scandinavian 
admirer, the biographer of Olaf Tryggvesson, whom I have already 
had twice to quote (see above, pp. dog, 617, and vol. ii. p. 540), 
gives the story of Harold’s escape in great detail (p. 263). On the 
night after the batde, a churl (“ Jyorpkarl”) comes to rob the dead ; 
a man lying among the bodies rebukes him sharply for so shameful 
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a deed. He goes home and tells his wife, who at once insists on 
going to the battle-field with a horse and cai-t. When she has got 
there, she asks whether there is among the bodies any living man 
who can speak to her. A voice answers that there is one who can, 
and one only. With much trouble she finds the speaker among 
the bodies ; she and her husband put him on the cart and take him 
home. They wish to know who he is, but he never tells them ; they 
infer however from his face and from his rich garb that he must 
be a man of the highest rank. The writer explains that this man was 
King Harold, that he had fallen through weariness and loss of blood, 
having received many wounds, though none of them was mortaL 
But the weight of the dead bodies that were heaped upon him hindered 
him from getting away. He is taken to the churl’s house, and there 
recovers. The next day the enemy come to seek for his body, and are 
greatly surprised not to find it. Harold, having recovered, deter- 
mines, by the example, we are told, of Olaf Tryggvesson, to forsake 
the world, and to give himself to heavenly contemplation. He makes 
himself a dwelling-place under a rock, and abides there some while. 
On his death King William has his body taken to London and 
buried among the former Kings Yilhialimfr kongur let fsera lik 
hans i Lunduner, oc grafa veglega hia odrum kongum ”). 

In this last rather unlucky statement, the Scandinavian writer, 
like Guy of Amiens (see above, p. 541), overrates the antiquity of 
Westminster, which is doubtless meant by London, as a royal resi- 
dence and burying-place. 

Both these versions, or one which took in both, were known to 
the writer De Inventione, who indignantly rejects both (c. 21) ; 
“ Quidquid fahulentur homines quod in rupe manserit Doroberniae, 
et nujjer defunctus sepultus sit Cestriee, pro certo quiescit Walt- 
hamise." There are parts of the De Inventione which must have 
been written after 1177. Can this have been written so late*? 
May not the first sketch of the work have been made earlier'* 

The other Waltham writer, the biographer of Harold, had the 
difficult task of forcing the legend of Harold’s escape into agree- 
ment with the fact that Harold's tomb existed in Waltham minster, 
and with the local tradition of the finding of the body by Eadgyth. 
He is driven to the very awkward shift of saying that Eadgyth 
found, and that the canons of Waltham solemnly buried, a wrong 

3 B 2 
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body (Chron. Angl. Norm. ii. 209-212). Eadgytli reaches the 
field ; the Normans boast of Harold's death ; those who had saved 
him also spread abroad the same rumour for their own ends. 

Inter hsec mulieris errorem non mirandum, quae desecti, cruentati, 
jam denigrati, jam fcetentis corporis speciem minus discernere 
valens, pro aestimatione public^ truncatum cadaver, quum aliud 
non inveniret quod certius agnosceret Eegis proprium, rapuit et 
secum attulit alienum.” The canons of Waltham are equally 
undiscerning. ^^Quod [cadaver] a canonicis reverenter exceptum, 
indiscussi rei veritate honeste in ecclesid Sanctse Crucis sepulturse 
est traditum.” 

This, I need not say, is neither history nor legend nor romance, 
but a patched up tale of the poorest kind. Of the writer's own 
story I have given a sketch in the text. The journey into Den- 
mark is by no means ill conceived, when we remember how 
important the share of Swegen Estrithson in English affairs 
soon became. The German journey also falls in with the fact that 
William's name was dreaded on the Ehine as well as on the 
Thames, and that men feared that he would come as the invader 
of the continental, as well as of the insular, Saxony (see Lambert, 
10^4). When his hopes of foreign aid are blighted, Harold first 
takes up his abode on the cliff at Dover (“ in qu^dam rupe secus 
Dovram," p. 198), where he abides ten years. Then he goes into 
Shropshire on the borders of Wales (pp. 199, 215), where, as in a 
land where he was very well known, he covers his face with a cloth 
(200), and calls himself by no name but Christian. He suffers 
much from the homines bestiales,” the “ infidi ferinique homun- 
culi" (202) of those parts, and at last, under the guidance of an 
angel (^^ductu comitatus angelico," 204), he takes up his abode at 
Chester, in Saint James's chapel by Saint John's church (220). He 
is often asked whether he had been in the battle in which Harold fell, 
and he always answers that he had. Sometimes he is asked whether 
he is not Harold himself, and he then makes an evasive answer ; 
“Quando apud Hastingas dimicatum est, nullus Haroldo me 
carior habebatur" (206). After living several years at Chester 
(220), he reveals himself, when at the point of death, to Andrew, 
a priest of Saint John’s (221), from whom and from one Moses 
(220), who had been Harold's servant both in Shropshire and at 
Chester, the writer heard the story. As the book was written 
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(S85) after 1206, we here agaiu liud Harold living to a patriarchal 
age. 


I have already spoken of the utter worthlessness of these stories 
as pretended matters of history. As for their details, the notion of 
Harold taking up his abode on a rock at Dover or elsewhere seems 
to have been suggested by his burial on the rock at Hastings by 
William Malet. The way in which Harold is said to have escaped 
falls in exactly with the remarkable passage of AVace which I 
quoted in p. 507, and it was most likely suggested by the real 
escape of Ansgar and Lcofric, and no doubt of others also. 

According to HarokVs Biographer (211), Gyrth too escaped as 
well as his brother. This tale was clearly known to Wace, who, it 
Avill be remembered (see above, p. 769), carefully avoids committing 
himself to Gyrth's death. According to the legend, Gyi*th was 
seen very publicly in the days of Henry the Second (“visus est 
tarn ah ipso Bege quam a magnatihus terrse et populo”). He 
was then, as is not wonderful, very old erat jam tunc grandsevus 
valde but, as those who had seen him told the writer, very tall and 
handsome (^'sicut ed tempeslate a multis accepimus qui eum 
viderant, venustus adspectu, facie decorus, proceritate corporis 
admodum longus ”). Walter, the first Abbot of the new foundation 
at Waltham, with certain of his brethren, met him at the King's 
court at Woodstock, and inquired most particularly whether they 
were right in believing that the hones of Harold lay at AValtham 
("diligenter sciscitari studuit utium revera cinores germani sm in 
suo, ut credebatur, monastorio scr\arentur ”). Gyiih answered in 
English that they might have the body of some churl, but not that 
of Harold (“ Anglice respondit, ‘Emsticum,’ ait, * quemlibet habere 
potestis; Haroldum non habetis * ”). He even went on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Cross of Waltham, and, being shown his brother's 
tomb, he again distinctly affirmed that Harold was not there 
(“ oblique illud intuitus, * non/ ait, * homo scit '—sic enim jurabat 
— 'non hie jacet Haroldus"’). This is told on the authority of 
Michael, Chamberlain of the church of AValtham, who heard Gyrth 
say it. Here we find Gyrth, as well as Harold, living to an age 
which might justify the chronology’ of Ivaulxoe. 

Lastly, the savage way in which this writer attacks William 
of Malmesbury (207) is worth noticing. He remarks how the 
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“facundissimus Melduneiisis Willelmus'* professes impartiality in 
his judgements (“ promittit se medium inter obtrectantium necnon 
et commendantium partes incessurum "). But mark how this 
impartial writer treats Hai'old (208 ) ; 

“ Caeterum in aliis quae de mentis Haroldi vel moribus, prout 
animus tulit aut fama suggessit, aureo nunc, nunc vero piceo com- 
mentatus est stilo, venalius forte exorbitaverit a tramite veri, in 
ipsum vero christum Deum [Dei?] truculentius deliquit. Tres 
enim lanceas in ipsum violentus intorsit, quibus non tarn illius 
personam quam ipsam contigit impeti veritatem, Dixit enim ictu 
sagittae capite vulnerato oppetisse, dixit militem qui Regi mortuo 
femur inciderat ducis censurd victoris ab exercitu pulsum, rettulit 
a matrei funus regium oblate pecuniS a triumphatore Willelmo 
postulatum, sed receptum absque pecunid, apud Waltham tumu- 
latum. Sic in femur, sic in caput, sic in omne hominis corpus, 
lingua licentius debacchatur oratoris clanoulo scriptitantis quam 
militis armata manus in propatulo dimicantis.” 

Literary controversy was at least as bitter in the thirteenth 
centui'y as it is in the nineteenth. But in contrast to the wicked 
monk of Malmesbury, the Biographer gives us the praises of another 
writer who left the question of Harold^s death undecided ; “ Tem- 
perantius scripsit hujus ipsius scriptoris contemporaneus, venera- 
bilis admodum abbas Edelredus.” 


NOTE RR. p. 513. 

Eadgyth Swanneshals. 

Otm direct notices of Harold's mistress Eadgyth come from the 
two Waltham writers, who plainly describe her as a concubine, or 
at most as a Danish wife, though they evidently try to veil her 
position under a mist of words. In the De Inventione, c. 21, we 
read, “Placuit .... muiierem quam ante sumptum Anglomm 
regimen dilexerat, Editham cognomento Swanneshals, quod Galilee 
sonat oollvm cygni, secum adducere, quae domini Regis quandoque 
cubicularia secretiora in eo signa novei*at cseteris amplius, ad 
ulteriora intima secretorum admissa.’' (With the cuhimlaria of 
this writer we may compare the words of Sir John Mauntlevile, 
e. ix . ) And Abraham had another son Ytmael, that he gat upon 
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Agar his chamhrerey) The Biographer of Harold (p, 210) brings 
in quamdam sagacis animi feminam nomine Editham .... haec 
enim prse cesteris femina commodius videbatur ad hoc destinanda, 
quse inter millia mortuorum illius quern inquirebat eo quoque 
facilius decerneret, eo quod benevolentius tractaret exuvias, <iuo 
eum arctius amaverat et plenius noverat, utpote quam thalami 
ipsius secretis liberius interfuisse constaret.'* 

A mistress of Harold ('^queedam concubina Heraldi") is men- 
tioned in Domesday, 2, as holding three houses at Canterbury 
T. E. E. See Ellis, i. 316 ^ ii. 81. 

An Eadgyth or Eadgifu — ^the two names are hopelessly con- 
founded — of the Swan's Neck, “ Edgyve Swanneshals,” is found in 
the Chronicle of John of Oxenedes, p. 292 (cf. Ellis, ii. 81). She 
is spoken of in the driest way, without reference to Harold or to 
anything else, in a list of benefactors to the abbey of Saint Benet 
of Holm, to which she gave Thurgarton in Norfolk (cf. Domesday, 
ii.. 216 a). Along with her are found the names of Earl Ealph and 
Ealph the Staller, who are carefully distinguished (see above, 
P* 776 )« The gifts of all these, and of many other persons, were 
confirmed by King Eadward in 1046. 

John of Oxenedes wrote after 1292, His authority therefore 
for an historical fact is worthless ; but when he is plainly copying 
an earlier list of benefactors without any special object, his witness 
is nearly equal to that of a contemporary. 

I am certainly inclined to look on the swan-nccked lady of the 
Waltham story as the same with the swan-necked lady of the Saint 
Benet's catalogue. And in default of evidence to the contrary, we 
may also identify her with Harold’s Canterbury mistress. Eadgyth 
was clearly a Norfolk woman by birth, but there is nothing wonder- 
ful in her having property within her lover's later earldom. But, if 
she was a benefactress of Saint Benet's in or before 1046, she was 
no longer young in 1066, That is to say, Harold's connexion with 
her began during his East- Anglian government, between 1043 and 
1053. This also makes it likely that she was the mother of all 
Harold’s children, except Wulf and Harold, who were doubtless 
the sons of Ealdgyth (see p. 510). We hear nothing of any earlier 
wife of Harold, and the incidental way in which Harold’s sons are 
first mentioned some time after their father’s death, falls in with 
the notion of their illegitimacy. 
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Another question is whether Eadgyth Swanneshals is the same 
as “Eddeva pulcra,” "faira,” or “dives,” who appears in Domes- 
day as holding lands in various parts of England, East- Anglia 
among them. Sharon Turner (Hist. Eng. i. 53) makes them the 
same, but the identity is disputed by Sir Henry Ellis (ii. 79) and 
Lappenberg (556). Sir H. Ellis further identifies Eddeva Pulcra 
with the Lady Ealdgyth. This last does not seem to me at all 
likely; as to the identification of Eddeva Pulcra with Eadgyth 
Swanneshals, there is absolutely no evidence either way. There is 
also another East- Anglian Eadgyth, “Edied qusedam libera femina” 
(Domesday, ii. 286), who is clearly distinct from Eddeva Pulcra, 
but who may or may not be Eadgyth Swanneshals. And I cannot 
help noticing the will of an East-Anglian lady named Wulfgyth 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 106), in which a female name, which is evidently 
corrupt, but which must be meant for Eadgyth or Ealdgyth, comes 
into dangerous neighbourhood with the name of Harold. Wulfgyth 
leaves land to two daughters and to various churches ; then follows, 
“And ic ge-an .Sllgy’Se minre dehter ^ses landes set Certsecere 
and set Essetesforde and ^s wuda ic legde ^«rto; and ic 
ge-an Godwine eorle and Haralde eorle Fri^tunes.” I cannot 
identify these places. The date is 1046. Is it possible that 
Eadgyth Swanneshals was Wulfgyth's daughter, and that her 
mother’s bequest formed her benefaction to Saint Benet’sl 

As to the relation between Harold and Eadgyth, it looks very 
much as if it was a case of the Danish marriage. Eadgyth and 
Ealdgyth very Kkely answered to the two iBlfgifus in the life of 
Cnut, and to Sprota and liutgardis in the life of William Long- 
sword. Anyhow the connexion was “ante sumptum Anglorum 
regimen.” 

There are one or two other passages which look as if Harold’s 
relations with women were known to be a weak point in his 
character, in opposition to the good example set in this respect by 
both William and Tostig. Thus William of Poitiers (see vol. ii. 
p. S38) calls him “luxuriS, fcedus;” Guy (261) calls him “per- 
jurus Hex et adulter,” where however the union of the two charges 
makes it possible that “adulter” is meant to stigmatize the marriage 
contracted with Ealdgyth by one who was betrothed to the daughter 
of William. The French Biographer of Eadward, in one of his 
great revilings of Harold (4460), says that he 
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Gentilz femmes enbastardist ; 

Pur aver veut manage.” 

The former line may refer to Eadgjth, as the latter clearly implies 
a political marriage with Ealdgyth ; hut the passage seems to have 
been oddly misunderstood by Knighton (2339); “Nec aliquam 
uxorem ducere voluit, sed vi oppressit filias baronum et procerum et 
militum de regno, quod ipsi segre ferebant.” All this has most 
likely arisen out of our one Eadgyth, but it seems to point to her 
as a woman of position, possibly as “ Eddeva pulcra et dives/' 


NOTE SS. p. 330. 

The jEtheling Eadgar. 

I DO not know that there is any direct evidence to fix the age 
of Eadgar. I have not come across any distinct statement either 
as to the time of his birth or as to the time of his parents' marriage. 
His father died in 1057 ; so he must have been at least nine years 
old in 1066, and of course he may have been much older. We 
have seen several passages (see p. 327) where he is spoken of 
as a boy (“puer”) and as being too young to reign. On the 
other-hand he was able (see Chron. Wig. in auno) to exercise a 
certain will of his own with regard to the marriage of his sister 
Margaret in 1070. He was alive, but old, at some time between 
1106 and 1125, when William of Malmesbuiy wrote his third book. 
See Sir T. D. Hardy's note, iii. 251, and Ellis, i. 409. The former 
date is forty-nine, the latter sixty-eight, years after Eadgar's coming 
to England. We have therefore no certain data at all ; but, on the 
whole, it seems most lilcely that, though young, he was not a mere 
child, at the time of his election in October. It was probably 
not so much mere lack of years, as his incapacity, his foreign 
birth, his lack of the technical position of a King^s son, which shut 
him out in January, especially when put into competition with the 
overwhelming merits of Harold. In October he had no competitor 
better than Eadwine. Perhaps those who spoke of him as a mere 
child were deceived by the ambiguous description, Eadgar czHd/* 
which is given to him in the Chronicles, and by which he was 
probably known. 
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Hardyng (see above, p. 612) makes Harold invest Eadgar with 
an earldom. Lappenberg (532; Thorpe, ii. 274) gives him the 
earldom of Oxford. No authority is quoted, and the statement 
can hardly be reconciled with the known position of Qyrth (see 
vol. ii. p. g66). Indeed the evidence is against Eadgar s holding 
any earldom. All the undoubted Earls are scrupulously called 
Earls in the Chronicles ; Eadgar is always either “ cild ” or 
“se'Seling.” 

Our reckoning as to Eadgar's age is further perplexed by the 
appearance of a person described as “Edgar Adding” so late 
as iig8 and 1167. See Mag. Eot. Pip. Northumberland, in 
Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, part iii. vol. iii. pp. 3, 1 1. 
This entry gives us a choice of three difficulties, any one of which 
is somewhat alarming. Either the person so called is Eadgar him- 
self, in which case, like Harold and Gyrth in the legend, he must 
have lived to the age of no at the very least. Or it is a son 
of Eadgar ; but we hear nothing of any wife, mistress, or children 
of his j and a lawful son of Eadgar would, like Eadgar him- 
self, have stood awkwardly in the way of Henry the Second’s 
claim to represent the Old-English royal house. Failing these 
two unlikely alternatives, we have one equally unlikely, that some 
person not of royal descent was spoken of as “ Adding,” 


NOTE TT. p. 544. 

Thu Submission at Berkhampstead.. 

Fob once I venture to set aside the authority of the Chronicles. 
I do not think that Eadwine and Morkere could have been at 
Berkhampstead. Their presence there is asserted by the Worcester 
Chronicle and also by Florence, but it is hard to see how it can 
be reconciled with Florence’s own account of their movements just 
before (see p. SS^)* They are not mentioned by William of 
Poitiers, who makes them submit to William at Barking after bis 
coronation (147, 148). The Archdeacon is capable of any dis- 
regard of chronology, but he is not likely to have cut the Berk- 
hampstead mission into two, or to have imagined a submission 
at Barking which did not take place. A submission of Eadwine 
and Morkere after the coronation falls in much better with the rest 
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of the storj than a submission before. And it is less violent to 
suppose that their names have got into the Chronicle in a wrong 
place — a process which the likeness of the names Barking and 
Berkhampstead would make specially easy — ^than to suppose that 
the story in William of Poitiers is an invention without a motive. 

Had Stigand a share in the submission of Berkhampstead? 
William of Poitiers specially introduces him ; indeed he is the only 
person whom he mentions by name (141); but he brings him to 
Wallingford j Adveniens eodem {Wallingford] Stiganclus, pontifex 
metropolitanus, manibus ei sese dedit, fidem Sacramento confirma- 
vit, abrogans Athelinum, quern leviter elegerat.'^ But the whole 
story is a model of geographical confusion ; Berkhampstead is not 
mentioned ; the request of the English that William will accept the 
Crown, the debate on the question, and the speech of Haimer of 
Thouars, are all placed statim ut Lundonia conspectui patebat." 
I have ventured to transfer all these events to Berkhampstead, 
where it is plain from Florence and the Worcester Chronicle that 
the chief act of submission took place. But the presence or absence 
of Stigand is a knotty point. He is not mentioned in the Chronicle, 
nor in the fuller list in Florence, which seems to be specially meant 
as a complete list of the Bishops present. On the other hand, he is 
the only person named by William of Poitiers, and it is certain that 
he must have submitted before the coronation. Is it possible that, 
when submission was unavoidable, he was the first to submit, and 
that he met William at Wallingford before the others met him 
at Berkhampstead ? The two English writers leave Wallingford out 
altogether, but William must have crossed the Thames somewhere, 
and there seems no reason to reject William of Poitiers* statement 
that he crossed it at Wallingford. 

On the story of Wiggod of Wallingford and the notices of him 
in Domesday and elsewhere, see Appendix 0 . in the fomth volume. 
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Abutodon CaaosriCLB, its account of 
Stamfordbridge, p. 736. 

Adalbert^ Archbishop of Bremen, 309 ; 
his visitation of Scandinavia, 644. 

Adela of France, -wife of Baldwin the 
Fifth of Flanders, 84 ; her marriage 
contract with Eichaid the Third, 

657. 

Adda, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, 1 1 2, 667. 

Addaide, wife of Eobert of Geroy, 184. 

Addiza, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, 668. 

AdvocaiiOf rights of, 194. 

.®l%ifu, daughter of Godwins, probably 
accompanied Harold to Hoimandy, 
222, 710; promised to a Norman 
noble, 228. 

representation of in the Ta- 
pestry, 708 ; whether Bhrold’s sister 
JEllfgifu, 710. 

.^Ifired, son of ^helred, his murder 
made a charge against England, 283. 

.^ired. King, his alleged translation of 
iEsop, 572. 

.^IGred of Lincoln, his family con- 
nexions, 778 ; his children, 780. 

iBl&ic of Gdling, killed at Senlac, 
427, 

ASlfric of Gloucestershire, dealings of 
Harold with his lands, 634. 

jElfstan, StaJler, 51. 

.ffilfwig. Abbot of New Minster, killed 
at Senlac, 428, 500; his place in 
the battle, 475 ; hiding of ms body, 


609 » 744 - 

^If wig of Hampshire, notice of his 


lands, 743. 

iElfwold, Abbot of Saint Benet’s, his 


naval charge, 729. 

JEjUe and Cissa take Anderida^ 404. 


.^sop. Fables of, represented in the 
Tapestry, 571. 

wdSthdmasr of Malmesbury, his attempt 
to fly;, 72. 

.^helnc of Kdvedon, his naval services 
and death, 728. 

jdSthelric, Childmasterof Waltham, seeks 
for the body of Harold, 510-5x3. 

uEthdsige, Abbot of Eamsey, has vision 
and message to Harold, 360. 

.^thelwig, Abbot of Evesham, his favour 
with Harold, 55 ; his unde dies at 
Stamfordbridge, 362. 

Agatha, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, 668. 

AJhrim, battle of, compared with Senlac, 

773 - 

Agnes of Poitiers, mother of Henry the 
Fourth, 310. 

Alan Fergant, Count of Britanny, joins 
William, 315 ; commands the Bretons 
&c. at Senlac, 459. 

Alan of Lincoln, notices of, 778-780. 

Aldby, its early history, 355 ; occupied 
by Harold Hardrada, 356, 737. 

Alexander the Second, Pope, approves 
William’s enterprise, 318-322. 

Alexander the Third, Pope^ canonizes 
Eadward, 33 

Alfonso, King of Gallida, gives Wil- 
liam a horse, 457. 

Ambrihres, fortifications and siege of, 
166-169. 

Amyot, Mr., on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
567,568. . ^ , 

Anderida^ its site flxed at Pevensey, 
403 ; taking of, by .Mle and Cissa, 
404. See Pevemey, 

Angers, betrayed to Fulk Eedhin, 316. 

Angh-Somma, use of the word, 44. 

Anjou, leagued with France a^nst 
Normandy, 113 ; passes to the House 
of Gatinois, 180. 
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Anne of Russia, maiTies Henry of 
France, 178. 

Anselm (afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury), appointed Abbot of Bee, 
no. 

Ansgar, Staller imder Harold, 51 ; com- 
mands the men of London, 427; 
wounded at Senlac, 500 , comes back 
to London, 524 ; his alleged dealings 
with William, 545, 546 , notices ot in 
Domesday, 742. 

Apses in English churches, 36. 

Apuha, exploits of the Norma ns in, 
268. 

Archdeacons, doings of, 272. 

Archers, first mention of in Nor- 
mandy, 175; rarity of in England, 
473 - 

Arnold of Ardres, joins William, 314 ; 
notices of his lands, 725. 

Arnold of Escalfoy, his rebellion, banish- 
ment, and death, T84 

Amul^ Count of Flanders, robs the 
rehes of Saint Valery, 393. 

Arques, histoiyand description of, 121- 
1 24 ; occupied by Duke William, 121; 
Counts and Viscounts of, 122; re- 
covered by Count William, 125 ; siege 
and taking of, 12 7-140. 

Assemblies, primaiy, 56 ; constitution of 
in Normandy, 289 -291. 

Aveegaud, Bishop of Le Mans, his 
disputes with Herbert Wake-D&g, 
191. 

Avunculus, use of the word, 774 * 

Axe, use of, 473, 765. 

Azo, Marquess Este, marries Ger- 
sendis of Maine, 197. 

B. 

Baldric, Abbot, his verses to Abbess 
Cecily, 670 

Baldwin the Bearded of Flanders, his 
marriages, 656. 

Baldwin the Fifth of Flanders, his 
history, 83; his regency m F^ce, 
84, 1 79 ; forbidden to give his daughter 
to WilHam, 90 ; bnngs her to Eu, 
92 ; William’s negotiations with him, 
3 i 3 » 718 ' 

Bath and Wells, right of its Bishops at 
the King’s coronation, 627. 

Battle Abbey, its exemptions, 763. 

Battle-flats, at Stamfordbridge, 357, 

Bayeux, hospital at, 107 ; probable place 
of Harold’s oath, 241, 696 ; men of, 
there place at Henlac, 462. 

Beaursin, place of Hardd’s imprison- 
ment, 224. 


Bee, lands of, ravaged by William, 103 ; 
Anselm appointed Abbot, 1 10 

Berengar of Tours, opposed by Lan- 
franc, 105. 

Berkbampstead, William reaches, 544 ; 
receives the submission of Badgar and 
others at, 547, 794. 

Bernard of Newmarch, his settlement at 
Brecknock, 132. 

JBen't/, forms of the name, 147. 

Biographer of Eadward, end of his work, 
31 , his account of Eadward’s bequest 
to Harold, 584 ; his allusion to Stam- 
fordbridge, 739. 

Biographer of Harold, his account of 
Harold’s escape, 787; his attack on 
William of Malmesbury, 789. 

Biographer of Olaf Tryggvesson, his 
account of Harold’s escape, 786. 

Biota, daughter of Herbert Wake-Dog, 
marries Walter of Mantes, 193, her 
rights on the county asserted, 200; 
her death, 208 

Bishops, 'conduct of at the election of 
Eadgar, 527, 528 

Blaauw, Mr., his arguments against Mr, 
Stapleton, 652. 

Bondig, St^er under Harold, 51 ; in 
command at Stamfordbridge, 361 ; 
whether present at Senlac, 427. 

Bonifiace, Marquess of Tuscany, promotes 
Maunlius, 100. 

Bonneville, alleged place of Harold’s 
oath, 241, 696. 

Bosham, Harold sets sail at, 222. 

Bouet, M., his work on Samt Stephen’s 
at Caen, Z07. 

Bourges. See Berry, 

Brand, Abbot of Peterborough, con- 
firmed by Eadgar, 529. 

Brecknock, castle and priory of, 132. 

Breme, killed at Senlac, 427, 743. 

Breteuil, foundation of the castle, 163. 

Bretons, Norman description of, 231 ; 
largely join William, 314; their place 
in the army at Se^ac, 459 ; driven 
back in the first attack, 480. 

Bridge, defence of, at Stamfordbridge, 
^ 37 i» 734. 

Broken Tower> William’s sickaess at, 
639, 

Bromton, bis account of Harold’s ac- 
cession, 5 89. 

Bruce, Dr., on the Bayeux Tapestry, 

„ 569. 570. 687. 

Brut y Tyvjysogion, its account of 
Harold’s accession, 612. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, his treatment of 
the Bayeux Tapestry, 566. 

Busses, use of the word, 740. 
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C. 

Oadalous of Lucca, Autipope, 318. 

Caeu, foundation of the abbeys at, 107- 
109; state of, under William, 172; 
Synod of, in 1061, 185 ; consecra- 
tion of the church of the Trinity at, 

385- 

Cambridge, use of the name, 426. 

Canonization, popular, cases o^^ 30 

Canterbuiy, submits to William, 538. 

Cardinals, opposition among, to WiUiam^s 
enterprise, 320. 

Caudebec, origin of the name, 1 26. 

Cecily, daughter of William, ii 3 ; her 
dedication, 385, 667. 

Cemnnavmi, their ancient history, 186. 

Charles the Fifth of France, his corona- 
tion office, 628. 

CSaierbourg, hospital at, 107. 

Chester, Eald^h sent to, 510, 524; 
legend of Harold's penance and death 
at, 515, 785. 

Chinon, Ceofifrey the Bearded im- 
prisoned at, 316. 

CImomcles, English, their account of 
Harold’s accession, 583, 600, 61 7. 

(Md, use of the title, 548. 

Cisaipinust use of the word, 306. 

Cleveland, ravaged by Harold Hardrada, 

348. 

Club, use of, 766. 

Cnut, effect of his example on William, 
549 * 

Cosldbs, use of the word, 662. 

Coleswegen, his fanaily connexions, 779, 

Comet of 1066, 71 ; foreign accounts of, 
^45-^49; ^ts representation in the 
Tapestry, 650. 

Oommendare, use of the word, 585. 

Communion in both kinds, 271. 

Compater, use of the word, 777, 

Conan of Britanny, his relations to Wil- 
liam, 230, 231 ; challeDges William, 
232; besieges Dol, 234; his flight, 
238 ; surrenders Dinan, 240 ; his war 
with Anjou, 316 ; Ms death attributed 
to William, 317 ; various accounts of 
his death, 726-728. 

Conmgsbuigh, its Mstoiy, 60. 

Constance, daughter of William, 667. 

Comey, Mr. Bolton, on the Bayeux 
Tapestiy, 568, 709; Ms account of 
.^Ifgyva, 709. 

Coronation office, of ^thelred, 627; 
English, copied in France, 628. 

Coutances, men of, their place at Senlac, 
461. 

Crown, various forms of, 635 ; new-made 
for William’s coronation, 557. 


Crusade, first preached against England, 
281, 285. 

Curfew, origin of, 185. 

B. 

Danes, alleged presence of at Senlac, 
759 * 

David, Count of Maine. See Sagh* 

Defensor, legend of, 187. 

J)e luvmtionef author of, his account of 
Harold’s burial, 781-784. 

De la Kue, Abb^, on the Bayeux 
Tapes^, 566. 

Derventio. See Aldby. 

Devilie, M., his History of Arques, 124. 

Dinan, besieged and taken by Wilham, 
239-240 ; representation of the siege 
in the Tapestiy, 712, 

Dive, description of, 386; delay of the 
Norman fleet at, 387. 

Dol, held for WiUiam, 233 ; history and 
description of, 233-237 ; relieved by 
William, 238 ; Wilham’s second siege 
of, 241 ; representation of in the 
Tapestry, 711. 

Domffont, southern outpost of Nor- 
mandy, 165. 

JOomicellus, use of the word, 258. 

Dover, castle of, founded by Harold, 
534; surrender and burmng of the 
town, 536-538 ; alleged stipulations 
about, in Harold’s oath, 698. 

Dragon, ensign of Wessex, 474, 499 ; 
other instances of its use, 766. 

Durham, right of its Bishops at the 
King’s coronation, 627. 

Duoo Anglorum, title of, 226. 

E. 

Eadgar iBtheling, not entitled to a con- 
stitutional preference 7; chosen King, 
526 ; not crowned, bat acts as King, 
529 ; submits to William, 547 ; first 
mention of Ms rights, 608 ; growth of 
the doctrine, 609-612 ; statements as 
to Ms age, 793 ; as to his earldom, 

Ead^r, StaJler, 51. 

Ead^h, wife of Eadward the Confessor, 
in attendance at Ms death-bed, 9, 
576 ; commended to Harold by Ead- 
ward, 13 ; retires to Winchester, 66 ; 
her pcfficy towards WilUam, 540 ; her 
warmngs to the English, 578; her 
relations to Harold, Tostig, and Wil- 
liam, 640, 641. 

Eadgyth Swanneshals, finds Harold’s 
body, 513 ; notices of, 790 ; probably 
mother of Harold’s children, 79 1. 
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Eadmer, his account of Harold's acces- 
sion, 588. 

Eadnotb, StaUer under Harold, 51. 

Eadnoth of Hampshire, notice of his 
land, 743. 

Eadnc, captain of Eadward's ship, 729. 

Eadnc the Deacon, killed at Senlac, 
429^ 500, 743. 

Eadward the Confessor, importance of 
his dying recommendation, 8, 599 , his 
last sickness, 9, 575 ; his vision, 16,17, 
576, 577,* names Harold as Ms suc- 
cessor, 13 ; Ms last wishes, 13, 14 ; Ms 
death, 15 ; spirit of Ms last acts, 16 ; 
his pan^yric in the Chronicle, 1 7 ; Ms 
burial, 27-29 ; general sorrow at Ms 
death, 29 ; miracles at Ms tomb, 30 ; 
Ms canonization and first translation, 
33; Ms festival, 34; Ms second transla- 
tion, 34-37; history of Ms shrine, 
38-40 ; bom at Ishp, 61 ; presented 
at Ely, 61 ; appears to Abbot -®thel- 
sige, 360; different versions of Ms 
alleged bequest to William, 677-695 ; 
spoken of as Dormnus by William, 

<595. 

Eadwig of Hampshire, notice of Ms 
land, 743. 

Eadwine, son of «^I%ar, continued 
in Ms earldom by Harold, 48 ; 
drives Tostig from lindesey, 337 ; 
Ms inaction during the voyage of 
Harold Hardrada, 348; Ms defeat 
at Eulford, 352; confounded with 
Waltheof by SMorro, ib, ; keeps back 
from Harold’s southern march, 423 ; 
reaches London, 524; Ms designs 
on the Crown, 526; accepts the 
election of Ead^, 527 ; again with- 
draws Ms forces, 530; date of Ms 
submission, 794. 

Ealdgyth, daughter of iElfgar, her mar- 
riage with Harold, 63 , question of 
its validity, 62 ; of its date, 638-640 ; 
sent to Chester, 510, 524. 

Ealdred, Abbot of Abingdon, appointed 
by Harold, 67. 

Ealdred, Archbishw of York, crowns 
Harold, 41, 620-622 ; plunder of the 
Norwegians said to have been left 
with Mm, 425 ; supports the election 
of Eadgar, 538 ; submits to William, 
547; crowns William, 557-561. 

JSMeoa pulcra, whether the same as 
Eadg;;^ Swanneshals, 792. 

Edgar Adeling, notice of, 794. 

Edmund of Lancaster, his share in the 
translation of the Confessor, 37 

Edward the Eirst, Ms name, 35 ; Ms 
^are in the trandation of the Con- 


fessor, 37 ; Ms tomb, 39 ; Ms body at 
Waltham, 520. 

Election, ecdesiastical, of the King, 627. 

Elizabeth, wife of Harold Hao^ada, 
comes with him in the fieet, 342 

Ely, affairs of, at Harold’s accession, 
641-644. 

England, left without continental allies, 
182 , not concerned in Hiarold’s oath, 
254 ; ecclesiastical independence of, 
285. 

English, night before the battle how 
spent by, 452-455, 760; their array 
and weapons at Senlac, 471-473, 
765 j not inclined to submit on the 
loss of the battle, 523; their habit 
of fighting on foot, 764 ; statements 
of their numbers at Senlac, 752. 

ErHng, Earl of Orkney. See Paul. 

Eu, William and Matilda married at, 
93; castle and church of, 116, 117 ; 
taken by William, 119; meeting of 
Wilham and Harold at, 226. 

Eustace of Boulogne, excommunicated 
by the Council of Bheims, 89 ; joins 
Wilham, 314; Ms place at Senlac, 
461; suggests retreat to WilUam, 
482, 502 ; Ms exploits in the battle, 
486, 768 ; Ms share in the death of 
Harold, 498. 

Evreux, archers from, at Senlac, 462. 

Eystein Orre, killed at Stamfordbridge, 
368. 

E. 

Fighting Man, Harold’s standard, 766. 

Fire, at William’s coronation, 560. 

Flanders, descent and power of its 
Counts, 81; character of its people, 
82 ; question of their share in Henry’s 
invasion of Normandy, 146; join 
William as volunteers, 313. 

Fleet, English, its operations in 1066, 
728-730. 

Fleet, Norman, building of, in 1066, 379. 

Flight, feigned, instances of, 488; at 
Senlac, different accounts of, 767. 

Florence of Worcester, Ms witness to 
Harold’s death, 517; his account of 
Harold’s accession, 581, 600. 

Fordun, John, Ms theory of comets, 
650. 

Forest-laws, alleged enforcement of, by 
Harold, 632. 

France, Norman rebels supported by, 

1 13; hatred of, towards Normandy, 
140. 

Frmaif name applied to the Normans, 

^ 495 - 

Franks, Greek proverb about, 310. 
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Freculf, Bishop of Lisieux, 571 
Frederick, not a son of Gerbod and 
Matilda, 653. 

Frithric, Abbot of Saint Alban's, legend 

555 * 

Fulbert, Bidiop of Chartres, excom- 
municates Herbert Wake-Dog, 19 1. 
Fulford, battle of, 351. 

Fulk the Lame, his contribution of ships, 
380. 

Fulk Nerra, Count of Anjou, his deal- 
ings with Herbert Wake-Dog, 192, 

193- 

Fulk Eechin, succeeds to Tours, 180 ; 

imprisons Ms brother Geoffrey, 316 
Fyrdi difficulty of keeping under arms, 
337 - 

G. 

Gate Helmdey, 357, 370. 

Gatinois, Counts of, succeed to Anjou, 
180. 

Geoffrey the Bearded, succeeds to Anjou, 
180 ; aDied with Conan against Wil- 
Ham, 231; bel^ayed to his brother 
Fulk, 316. 

Geoffrey of Chaumont, joins William, 

315- 

Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, exhorts 
the Normans before the battle, 453 ; 
Ms part in William’s coronation, 559 
Geoffrey Martel, Ms jealousy of Nor- 
mandy, 141; question of Ms share 
in Henry’s invasion, 144, France and 
Normandy aUied against him, 164; 
Ms war with William at Ambriferes, 
166-169 ; joins Henry’s last invasion 
of Normandy, 170, Ms death, 180, 
Ms dealings with Bishop Gerva&e, 

194- 196 ; occupies Le Mans, 195. 
Geoffrey of Mayenae, 167 ; does homage 

to ‘V^illiam, 169 ; defends Le Mans 
against William, 203; holds out at 
Mayenne, 209 ; not mentioned at the 
siege, 212. 

Geoffrey, son of Thuxcytel, at the siege 
of Arques, 132. 

Geography, classical, use of, by mediaeval 
writers, 145. 

Gerald the Seneschal, Ms contribution 
of sMps, 380. 

Gerbod, :^t husband of Matilda, 86, 

654- 

Gerbod, son of Matilda, 86, 654 ; joins 
William, 313, 653. 

Gersendis, daughter of Herbert Wake- 
Dog, divorced by Theobald of Chartres, 
89, 90; her marriages and descend- 
ants, 197 ; her relation to the younger 
Herbert, 675. 

VOL. ni. 3 


Gervase, Bishop of Le Mans, 193 ; im- 
prisoned by Geoffrey Ma^^ 195 ; 
translated to Eheims, 196. 

Gervase of Tilbury, Ms legend of Harold 
and William, 704. 

Gilbert of Ghent, joms William, 313. ^ 

Gilbert, Archdeacon of Lisieux, Wil- 
liam’s ambassador to Pope Alexander, 

318- 

Gilberf^ Abbot of Westminster, examines 
the body of Eadward, 31. 

Gisa, Bishop of Wdls, Harold’s writ in 
Ms favour, 54. 

Godred of Iceland, joins Harold Hard- 
rada, 347 ; escapes from Stamford- 
bridge and reigns in Man, 373. 

Godric the Dapifer, 774. 

Godric the Sheriff, killed at Senlac, 428, 

500, 743 

Godwine, Earl, Ms allied confirmation 
of the devise to WiMam, 678, 684 ; 
Wace’s legend of Ms return, 686. 

Godwine of HampsMre, dealings of 
Harold with his land, 634. 

Godwine, uncle of Ealph of Wader, 

774. 

Goscelin of Winchester, legend of; 694. 

Green, Mrs., on the prohibition of 
William’s marriage, 659 , on Wil- 
bam’s daughters, 669. 

Gregory the Seventh, Pope. See Eilde- 
brand. 

Grentebndge. See Cambi'idge* 

Gulbert of Hugleville, 132 

Gundrada, daughter or* Gerbod and 
Matilda, 86 , her tomb, 87, 651-653. 

Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, ex amin es 
the body of Eadward, 32. 

Gurney, Mr. Hudson, on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, 567. 

Guthmund, detains the lands of Ely, 69. 

Guy, Bishop of Amiens, 136, 146 ; value 
of his poem, 378 ; Ms account of 
Harold’s death, 771. 

Guy, Count of Ponthieu, succeeds to the 
county, 136 ; joins in the invasion 
of Normandy, 144 ; does homage to 
William, 157 , imprisons Harold, 224. 

Guy-Geoffrey. See William the Eighth 
of Aquitaine. 

GyiM, Ms dream, 344. 

Gyrth, son of Godwine, in command 
at Stamfordbridge, 361 ; restrains 
Harold’s wrath at William’s mes- 
senger, 434 ; Mb advice to Harold, 
435-437; liis alleged disputes and 
difdogues with Harold, 449, 469 ; Ms 
answer to William’s last message, 450 ; 
restores the spirit of the army, 452 ; 
Ms place in the battle, 475 ; unhorses 

P 
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William, 483, killed by William, 484 ; 
bis character in the Norman story, 
747, 759 ; accounts of his death, 769 ; 
legend of his escape, 789. 

Gytha, widow of Godwine, asks for 
Harold’s body, 51 1. 

H. 

Ecereditario of the words, 693. 

Haimer, Viscount of Thouars, joins 
William, 315 ; Ms speech on Telhain, 
457 ; counsds William to accept the 
Crown, 551. 

Hakon, son of Sw^en, said to have 
been Mven as a host^e to William, 
219, ^3-686 ; probably accompanies 
Harold to Normandy, 222 ; whether 
present at Senlac, 475 

Halls, ancient arrangement of, 259. 

Hanno, Archbishop of Koln, 309. 

H<jmv}a/rdi title unknown 'in London, 

Hiding, John, his account of Harold’s 
election, 612. 

Harold, Staller, 51. 

Harold Hardr^a, makes peace with 
Sw^en of Denmark, 329 j different 
stories of Ms invasion, 330 , receives 
Tostig, 332; determines to invade 
Engird, 334; character of his govern- 
ment, 335 ; designs to reign in Eng- 
land, 341 ; Ms wives and children, 
342 ; Ms treasures, %b. ; Ms voyage, 
342-345 ; Ms decisive diarge at Ful- 
ford, 352 ; received as King at York, 
353; moves to Stamfordbridge, 354; 
legend of his fell from Ms horse, 365 ; 
his death at Stamfordbridge,. 367, 
373 ; said to have been buried in 
Norway, 374 , various accounts of Ms 
voyage, 721-724. 

Harold, son of Godwine, in attendance 
at Eadward’s death-bed, 9, 576, 586 ; 
named as his successor hy Eadward, 
13 ; elected King by file Witan, 
18-20; accepts the Crown, 25; Ms 
coronation, 41-46; keeps Wessex m 
Ms own hands, 48-50; character of 
Ms government, 50-53, 630-633; 
Norman calummes, 50, Ms military 
preparations, 53 ; his coinage, 53, 634 ; 
Ms relations to the Church, 53-55; 
Ms MendsMp for Wulfstan, 55 ; re- 
fusal to acknowledge Mm in North- 
bumberland, 57, 58 ; wins over the 
malecontents, 59-63, 636 ; his mar- 
riage with Ealdgyfii, 63, 638; his 
Easter feast, 64; his ecclesiastical 
Appointments, 67-69; Ms oath to 


William, 77 ; date of Ms first journey 
to France, 181, 182 , his relations 
to Wiliam, 217; different versions 
of his visit to Normandy, 219-222, 
678-691 , wrecked on the coast of 
Normandy, 222, 223 ; imprisoned by 
Guy of Ponthieu, 224 ; released at 
William’s demand, 226 ; Ms reception 
at Eouen, 226-330; receives knight- 
hood from William, 228 , joins Wil- 
liam’s march into Britanny, 234, 71 1, 
71 2 ; ‘saves the drowning soldiers, 235 ; 
joins in the march to Dinan, 239 ; 
different statements of his oath to 
William, 241-246, 696-706 ; returns 
to England, 243; the oath taken 
under compulsion, 247, 248 , its 
probable nature, 248, 249, 704 ; 
moral aspect of the case, 250-254 ; 
Ms answer to William’s first mes- 
sage, 263 , Ms argument as to the 
oath, 264; its aspect as represented 
by William, 280 ; condemned at 
Rome without a hearing, 319 ; Ms 
preparations for the defence of Eng- 
land, 326, 336, 337 ; disbands Ms 
army and returns to London, 339, 
340, 391 ; marches to the North, 358- 
364, 730 , legend of Ms sickness, 359- 
361 ; passes through York, 364 ; 
legend of his meeting with Harold 
Kardrada, 366 ; his dealings with the 
defeated Northmen, 376 , hears the 
news ©f William’s landing, 377, 418- 
421 , sends spies to William’s camp 
at the Dive, 390 ; his march from 
York, 422 ; ch^ge of avarice against 
him, 424, 632 ; reaches London, 429 ; 
Ms last visit to Waltham, 430-432 ; 
Ms indignation at the message of 
Hugh Margot, 433 , his answer and 
challenge to William, 434 ; refuses to 
ravage the land, 438 ; niaiches from 
London, 439 ; Ins tactics, 440-447 ; 
encamps on Senlac, 443 ; story of his 
disputes and dialogues with Gyrth, 
449, 469, 759; refuses William’s chal- 
lenge, 450, Ms speech to Ms army, 
468 , his place in the battle, 475 ; Ms 
personal exploits, 492 ; Ms wound and 
deaths 497-499 , effect of Ms death, 
503 ; finding of his body, 509-513 ; Ms 
first burial at Hastings, 513 ; legend 
of Ms escape, 514-517, 785-789; 
Ms burial at Waltham, 5 17-5 19, 
781-785; Ms fears at Eadward’s 
prophecy, 577; lawfulness of Ms 
accession, 578, 626; Mstory of the 
riiarges against him, 579 ; Morence’s 
account ot Ms accession, 581 , witness 
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of the Chroniders, 583 ; evidence for 
Eadward’s bequest of the Crown to 
him, 584-587, 599 ; evidence of Nor- 
man and other writers, 590-599; 
evidence for his election, 600, 613 ; 
origin of the Norman 8tateii|ents, 
614, evidence for his consecration, 
617-620; crowned by Ealdred, 620- 
622 ; crowned at Westminster, 622- 
626 ; charge against him of occupation 
of lands, 633 ; his crown, 635 ; his 
alleged mission from Eadward to Wil- 
liam, 679 ; his alleged journey to 
bring back the hostages, 682 688, 
representation of his return in the 
Tapestry, 687; his homage to Wil- 
liam, 704 ; probable date of the oath, 
706, 707 ; accounts of the embassies 
between liim and William, 71 2-715 , 
his allied ravages in Sussex, 741 ; 
dates of his movements after Stam- 
fordbridge, 745 ; accounts of the 
messages between him and William, 
746-752; his allied rashness, 754; 
different versions of the miraculous 
warning, 755 ; time and details of his 
death, 771 ; Hs relations with Eadgyth 
Swanneshals, 790. 

Hastings, William marches to, 409 ; its 
early history, 410 ; foundation of the 
castle, 41 1 ; Wilham goes back to, 
532 ; evidence for Harold’s burial at, 
782. 

Hayley, Mr., on the place of William’s 
landEing, 407; on Harold’s allied 
ravages, 741. 

Heathland See Tdkam, 

Helias, son of John of La Flfeche, 198, 

Henry the Fourth, Emperor, deposition 
of, 275 ; his minority, 308, his rela- 
tions towards Wilham, 310 

Henry the First of England, fourth son 
of William the Conqueror, 112 , his 
alleged translation of jEsop, 572. 

Henry the Second of Englanc^ his feudal 
scruple at Toulouse, 131 ; Hs relation 
to the Old-English Kings, 573, 597 ; 
foretold in the prophecy of EsS.ward, 

576. 

Henry the Third of England, his like- 
ness to and reverence for the Confessor, 
34 ; rebuilds Westminster Abbey, 35 ; 
his share m Ead ward’s translation, 
37 , his tomb, 39. 

Henry the F.fth of England, value set 
by him on Normandy, 1 14. 

Henry the Eighth of England, removes 
the body of the Confessor, 39 ; his 
election and coronation, 627. 

Henry the First of France, supports 


rebellions in Normandy, 113-116; 
receives William Busac, 119, hd,ps 
William of Arques, 130, 136 , leagues 
with Geoffrey of Anjou and other 
princes, 141, 142 ; retreats from Nor- 
mandy, 15 1 ; makes peace with Nor- 
mandy, 1 64 ; invadesN ormandy agmn, 
170 • sees the slaughter of Varaville, 
176; makes peace again, 177; his 
death, ih,; his Eussian marriage 
178. 

Henry the Fourth of France, his victory 
at Arques, 121. 

Henry of Huntingdon, preserves the 
ballad of Stamfordbridge, 733 

Herbert Baceo, regent of Maine, 19^- 

195- 

Herbert Wake-Dog, Count of Maine, his 
wars with Belesme, 191 ; ongin of 
his surname, 192; impnsoned by 
Fulk of Anjou, 193. 

Herbert the Third, Count of Maine, 
driven out m Ms childhood, 196; 
commends himself to William, 198, 
X99 ; his death, 199 ; daughter of 
Wilham promised to him, 677. 

Hereditary principle, growth of, 276- 

279* 

Herfast, afrerwards Bishop of Thetford, 
his ignorance exposed by Lanfranc, 
666 . 


Eeros, use of the word, 195. 

Hesilia, wife of William Malet of Bee, 
777 * 

Hildebrand (Pope Gregory the Seventh), 
Wilham outwitted by, 286 ; supports 
the cause of William, 318-321 ; his 
letters to William, 320, 321. 

Hippeau, M , his work on Saint Ste- 
phen’s, 106. 

Holy-Cross, war-cry of Harold’s follow- 
ing, 479- 

Homage, opinion as to its obligations, 
250. 251. 

Housecarls, their reputation in Norway, 
335* 

HubS^ of Rye, legend of his mission 
to Eadward, 694. 

Hugh ol Avrandies, his contribution of 
ships, 380. 

Hugh Bardulf, taken at Saint Aubin, 
133 , his descendants, ib, 

Hugh Capet, restores the relics of Saint 
Yalery, 393. 

Hugh of Groumay, joins William at 
Mortemer, 152 

Hugh of Grantmesnil, banished, 184; 
attends William’s council, 288. 

Hugh the Great, receives a grant of 
Maine, 189. 
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Hugh, Bishop of Lajigres, deposed by 
the Council of Bheims, 89. 

Hugh, Bishop of Lisieux, 118. 

Hugh the Rrst, Count of Maine, 189, 


190. 

Hugh the Second, Count of Maine, 193- 
196. 

Hugh Margot, bears William’s message 
to Harold, 433. 

Hugh of Montfort, receives lands at 
Ely, 69 ; surprises the French at 
Mortemer, 155; attends William’s 
council, 288 ; his contribution of 
ships, 380 ; his share m the death of 
Harold, 498. 

Hugh, Advocate of Saint Riquier, 134. 

Hume, David, on the Bayeux Tapestry, 


Humfrey, Earl of Hereford, killed at 
Boroughbridge, 371 

Hussey, Mr. A., on the site of Anderida, 


403- 


I. 


Ingebiorg, widow of Thorfinn, marries 
Malcolm, 345. 

Ingelram the ifost, Count of Ponthieu, 
135 - 

Ingelram the Second, Count of Pon- 
thieu, excommumcated by the Coun- 
cil of Bheims, 89; killed at Saint 
Aubin, 134 - 136 - 

Innocent the Second, Pope, refuses the 
canonization of Eadward, 33. 

Ireland, a Danish King &om, joins 
Harold Hardrada, 347 ; he is l^ed 
at Stamfordbndge, 373. 

Ivo of Ponthieu, his share in the death 
of Harold, 498, 773. 

Iwun al Chapel, attends William’s coun- 
cil, 287. 

J. 

John, Abbot of Fecamp, loi , William’s 
letter to, 555. 

John of La Flbche, his descent and 
children, 197, 198. 

Jordanes, used by the Hyde rater, 

735- 

Judith, widow of Tostig, marries Welf, 
376 , her parentage/ 663-665. 

Julian, Saint, apostle of Maine, 187. 

Juhobona. See 


K. 

Keels, use of the word, 363. 

Kent, men of, their privileges in war, 
436 ; towns of, submit to William, 


53$ ; legend of his confirmation of its 
privileges, ib. 

Ketil, son of Tostig, settles in Norway, 
375 - 

L. 

Lancelot, M., gives the first notice of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, 563, 564 

Landwaster, standard of Harold Hard- 
rada, 351. 

Lanfranc (afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury), censures William’s marriage, 
102 ; his banishment and reconcilia- 
tion, 103, 665, 666 ; obtains the Papal 
approval of the marriage, 104, 106 ; 
opposes Berengar, 105; appointed 
Abbot of Saint Stephen’s, no, 384; 
his influence on William’s counsels, 
272. 

Lefils, M., his History of Saint Valery, 

392. 

Leman, dealings of Harold with his 
land, 633. 

Le Mans, temporal relations of the 
Bishoprick, 194 ; occupied by GeoflOrey 
Martd. 196; history and description 
of, 206, 207. 

Leo the Ninth, Pope, his acts at the 
Council of Bheims, 88-90 ; his cap- 
tivity, 91 ; invests Eobert Wiscard 
with his conquest, 92. 

LeoMc, Abbot of Peterborough, his 
favour with Harold, 55 ; wounded at 
Senlac, 429, 500 ; his death, 529. 

Leoftic, Earl, his alleged confimation 
of the devise to William, 678, 684 

Leofwine, son of Godwnne, in command 
at Sta:^ordbridge, 361 , his place at 
Senlac, 475 ; his death, 484, 769. 

Lescelina, Countess of Eu, 117. 

Lewds the Eleventh, value set by him 
on N ormandy, 114. 

Liber de JSyda, its account of Harold’s 
oath, 702. 

Licquet, M , his view of the prohibition 
ot William’s mamage, 659. 

Lillebonne, history of, 291-293 ; assem- 
bly of, 295-300^ 716 

Lingard, Dr., on the Bayeux Tapestry, 

569 

London, its increased importance under 
Harold, 64 ; its advantage as a place 
of national meeting, 65 ; increased 
importance of, under Harold, 340; 
privileges of its citizens in war, 426 ; 
zeal of its citizens after Senlac, 530 ; 
question of its siege by William, 541 ; 
agrees to submit to William, 544- 
547 ; William begins the Tower, 553 ; 
his march to, 555. 
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Lower, Mr. M. A., his account of Senlac, 

758. 

Lucy, wife of Ivo Taillebois, 778.^ 

Lucy, daughter of Ivo Taillebois, her 
mamage and connexions, 778. 
Luttich, Maunhus studies at, 99. 
Lyfing, Staller, 51. 

Lyttelton, Lord, on the Bayeux Tapestry, 

565 


M. 

Mabel, wife of Eoger of Montgomety, 
accuses Balph of Toesny and others, 
183; poisons Arnold of Escalfoy, 184. 

Mace, use of, 763. 

Macedonian, use of the name, 178. 

Mserleswegen, left in command of the 
North, 423. 

Magnus, son of Harold Hardrada, made 
King by his father, 342 ; his reign, 
375. 

Maine, early history of, 1 86-188 ; its 
relations to Normandy, France, and 
Anjou, 188, 189; succession of its 
Counts, 189-198 ; rivalry of its Counts 
and Bishops, 189; settled on Eobert 
an<J Margaret, 199 ; conquered by 
WiUiam, 202-207 ; analogy between 
its conquest and that of England, 
214-216 ; a knight from, refuses his 
horse to William, 485 , state of in 
1066, 695. 

Mainer, appointed Abbot of Saint 
Evroul, 383. 

Malcolm, ]^ng of Scots, receives Tostig, 
328 ; mames Ingebiorg, 345 ; hjs 
policy in 1066, 346. 

Malfosse, slaughter of the Normans in, 
501 , descnption of, 770. 

Malger, Archbishop of Eouen, opposes 
William’s marriage, 94, his alleged 
cnmes and treason, 9 \, 120, his 

deposition, bamshment, and death, 
97, 98. 

Mantes, muster of the French army at, 
148 ; descnption of, fb 

Margaret, daughter of Hugh of Maine, 
198* 675 ; betrothed to Eobert of 
Normandy, 199 , dies, 213. 

Marmoutiers, position of the abbey, 
182. 

Martin, Saint, Battle Abbey dedicated 
to, 459. 

Mary, daughter of Harold Hardrada, 
342 ; her death, 375. 

Mary the First of England, restores the 
body of the Confessor, 40. 

Mary of France, her poems, 572. 

Matilda of Flanders, sought in marriage 
by William, 84 , l^end of Brihtric, 


86 ; her first marriage with Gerbod, 
86, 651-660; her children by Ger- 
bod, 86, 651-654; her marriage with 
W'llliam forbidden by the Council 
of Eheims 88 ; marriage at Eu, 92, 
140 ; her church at Caen, 107, 108 ; 
wins over Harold, 227; her gift of 
the Mora to WiUiam, 382 ; left regent 
in Normandy, 386; not the author 
of the Tapestry, 572 ; statements 
of the objections to her marriage 
with William, 654-659 ; date of 
the mamage, 660 ; legends of her 
marriage and death, 661, 662 ; her 
children by WiUiam, 666-670. 

Matilda, daughter of WiUiam, 668. 

Matilda, -wife of Henry the First, her 
burial, 38. 

Matthew Paris, his account of Harold’s 
oath, 702. 

Maurihus, Archbishop of Eouen, his 
history, 99-101; appointed Arch- 
bishop, lOI. 

Mayenne, siege and capture of, by Wil- 
liam, 209-212. 

Messengers to Harold, from Pevensey 
and Hastings, 419, 420. 

Michael, son of Archbishop Malger, 95. 

Montfaucon, discovers the Bayeux Ta- 
pestry, 564. 

Mora, name of William’s ship, 382. 

Morkere, son of .^fgar, continued in 
his Earldom by Harold, 48 ; drives 
Tostig from Lindesey, 327; his in- 
action during the voyage of Harold 
Hardrada^ 348 ; his valour and de- 
feat at Fulford, 351 , keeps back 
from Harold’s southern march, 423 ; 
reaches London, 524 , his designs on 
the Crown, 526 ; accepts the election 
of Eadgar, 527 ; again withdraws his 
forces, 531 , date of his submission, 
794 * 

Mortain, castle of, 151. 

Mortemer, description of, 154; surprise 
of the French at, 155 ; castle granted 
to WiUiam ot Warren, 158. 

Moulins, held against W’illiam, 137- 

139- 

N. 

Nantes, taken by Geoffrey Martel, 180. 

Naval operations, question of, in 1066, 

339, 

N^ of Saint Sauveur, his presence at 
Senlac, 461. 

Nearness of kin, doctrine of, 278. 

New Minster, twelve monks of, killed 
at Senlac, 428, 744; finding of their 
bodies, 509. 
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Nicolas, Abbot of Saint Ouen’s, his con- 
tribution of ships, 381. 

Nicolas the Second, Pope, confirms Wil- 
liam's marriage, 105, 106. 

Nithard, Count and Historian, 135. 

Norman Conques+, share of foreign 
volunteers m, 306, 307. 

Normandy, its natural rivahy with 
France, 113-116; its greatness in 
later times, 114, double invasion ot^ 
by Henry of France, 144 , last French 
and Angevin invasion of, 170 

Norm-Angli, use of the wor^ 776. 

Normans, treatment of in Harold’s 
reign, 51, 52; illustrations of their 
national character, 161-163 ; their 
grudges against England, 2S3, 284, 
night before the battle how spent by, 
452, 760 , their equipment and array 
at Senlac, 462, 467. 

Northumberland, opposition to Harold 
in* 57> 58* 635 -<537* Jiever feirly re- 
presented in the Witenagemot, 57, 
won over by Harold and Wulfbtan, 
61-63 > rarity of royal visits to, 61 ; 
main force of, kept back by Morkere, 
426 

Nose piece, use of, 481. 

Numbers, always uncertain, 389. 

0 . 

Oath, special, at William’s coronation, 

561. 

Oaths, moral aspect 0:^ 252. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, attends Wil- 
liam’s council, 287 , his contribution 
of ships, 381 ; exhorts the Normans 
before the battle, 453 ; his place at 
Senlac, 464 ; calls back the fugitives, 
482 ; the Tapestry made for him, 

562, 572. 

Odo of Britanny, helps Geoffirey Martel 
at Ambrihres, 168. 

Odo, Count of Champagne, marries 
William’s sister Adelaide, 142 

Odo, son of Eobert King of the French, 
his command in the invasion of 
Normandy, 144, 145; escapes from 
Mortemer, 157. 

Ogiva, wife of Baldwin the Bearded, 
656. 

Ola^ ^n of Harold Hardrada, accom- 
panies him to England, 342 ; left in 
command at Eiccall, 350; Ms reign 
in Norway, 375 ; makes peace with 
Harold of Ei^l^d, 376. 

Orb, use of, 629. 

Ordric, Abbot of Abingdon, dies, 67. 

Orkney, growth of the earldom, 345 ; 
men of, join Harold Hardrada, 346. 


Osbert, Prior of Westminster, tries to 
procure Eadward’s canonization, 32. 
Osgod, seeks for Harold’s body, 510, 

513- 

Osmund of Bodes, his death in 1066, 

380 

Osmund, Swedish Bishop, his sojourn 
at Ely, 644. 

P. 


Pachesham, Thegn from, goes to Stam- 
fordbridge, 362 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, 570, his earlier and later 
writings, 637, 638, his account of 
William Bu&ac, 672. 

Papacy, its power strengthened by Wil- 
liam, 274. 

Patriotism, nature of in England and 
Denmark, 333 

Paul, Earl of Orkney, joins Haiold 
Hardrada, 346 , left in command 
at Eiccall, 330, makes peace with 
Harold of England, 376 

Paula of Maine, marries John of La 
Flfeche, 197, 675. 

JPaXf legend on the coin of Harold, 53, 

634- 

Pearson, Mr 0 . H., quoted, 634, 640. 

Peter Laugtoft, his account of Harold’s 
accession, 588, 604. 

Pevensey, description and history of, 
402-405 , Wilham lands at, 406 , oc- 
cupies the Homan walls, 408. 
power of, 161. 

Philip, use of the name, 1 78. 

Philip, King of the French, crowned in 
his father’s life-time, 1 78 , his inter- 
view with WiUiam, 312. 

Philip de Mouskes, his legend of Wil- 
liam’s courtship, 661. 

Phylacteriumt use of the word, 697 

Pippin, his election compared with that 
of Harold, 616. 

Planch6, Mr., on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
570, 571, 586; his criticism on Guy 
of Amiens, 771. 

Plaquet, M , on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
568. 

Pompeius, burial of, 518. 

PoniSiieu, Counts of, their history, 134- 

136. 

Pontlevois, battle of, 192. 

Priests, presence of, at the battle of 
Fulford, 350. 

Public opinion, growth of, 274. 


Q. 

Quevilly, William hears the news of 
Eadward’s death at, 258. 
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B. 

Balph, use of the name, 774. 

Balph, Count of Montdidier, joins in 
the invasion of Normandy, 144 ; re- 
leased by Boger of Mortemer, 105. 

Balph the Staller, notices of in Domes- 

•iay. 775- . 

Balph ot Tessin, joins William at 
Mortemer, 150. 

Balph of Toesny, sent with a message 
to King Henry, 159 , banished, 183 ; 
attends William’s council, 288. 

Balph of Wader, the one English traitor 
at Senlac, 460; his Enghsh birth, 
773 , his outlawry, 776. 

Begency, different names for, 179. 

Beginald of Clermont, his command in 
the invasion of Normandy, 144 ; 
escapes from Mortemer, 157. 

Bemi^us of E 4 camp, his contribution 
of ships, 381 , exhorts the Normans 
before the battle, 453. 

Bennes, representation of in the Ta- 
pestry, 712. 

Bheims, Council of, decrees passed at, 
88-90 

Bhiwallon of Britanny, holds Dol for 
WUham, 233 , his complaints, 238. 

Biccall, Harold 33 ardrada lands and 
leaves his fleet at, 349. 

Bichard, King of the Bomans, his share 
in the translation of the Confessor, 37. 

Bichard the Second of England, his 
tomb, 39. 

Bichard, second son of William the 
Conqueror, in. 

Bichard of Cornwall, his death at Ber- 
wick, 497. 

Bichard of Evreux, attends William’s 
council, 288. 

Bichard Guet, not a son of Gerbod and 
Matilda, 654 

Bichard of Hugleville, his loyalty at 
Arques, 131 ; his descendants, 131, 
132. 

Bishanger, William, his list of corona- 
tions, 624. 

Bobert, Archbishop, his alleged mission 
to William, 679, 682. 

Bobert, eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, III 

Bobert, son of -dSlfred of Lincoln, 780. 

Bobert, son of William Malet, his Eng- 
hesh connexions, 778. 

Bobert, son of Wymarc, in attendance 
at Eadward’s death-bed, 9, 576 ; 
keeps his lands under Harold, 51 ; 
his counsel to William, 415-417 

Bobert, Count of Eu, 117; joins Wil- 


liam at Mortemer, 153; attends 
William’s council, 288 j his contnbu 
tion of ships, 381. 

Bobei't Eitz Emeis, killed at Senlac, 
494- 

Bobert of Geroy, his rebellion and death, 
184. 

Bobert of Grantmesnil, banished, 184 ; 
his appeal to the Pope, 320. ^ 

Bobert of Jumifeges, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his expulsion made a 
charge against England, 284. 

Bobert, Count of Mortain, sonofHerlwin 
and Herleva, his castle at Mortain, 1 5 1 ; 
attends William’s council, 287 ; his 
contribution of ships, 38 1 ; his place 
at Senlac, 464. 

Bobert Wiscard, takes Pope Leo pri- 
soner, 91 ; receives investiture of his 
conquests, 92. 

Boche-Mabille, foimdation of, 169. 

Boger of Beaumont, attends William’s 
coimml, 288; his contnbution of ships, 
380 ; left as Matilda’s chief counsellor, 
386 ; his exploits at Senlac, 487. 

Boger the Bigod, his place at Senlac, 
465. 

Boger of Montgomery, accuses Balph 
of Toesny and others, 183 , attends 
William’s council, 288 ; his contnbu- 
tion of ships, 389; commands the 
French at Senlac, 460 ; his personal 
exploits, 494. 

Boger of Mortemer, surprises the French 
at Mortemer, 155 ; banished for re- 
leasing Balph of Montdidier, 157. 

Roger, son of Turold, death of^ 729. 

Boland, his connexion with Maine, 188 ; 
song of, sung by Taillefer, 477. 

Bomney, skirmish at, 412; MlUiam’s 
treatment ofj 553 

Bouen, alleged p'ace of Harold’s oath, 
241, 696 , hospital at, 107 , cathedral 
at, flnibhed by Mauiilius, 101. 

Rudborne, Hionias, his legend of 
Harold’s coronation, 619. 

S. 

Sainfied, Bishop of Le Mans, 190. 

Saint Aubm, ambush at, 131, 133. 

Saint Bertin, Advocates of, 654, 

Saint Germer, meeting of Philip and 
WiUiam at, 312 

Saint James, building of the castle, 
233 - 

Saint Michael s Mount, repi*e.sented in 
the Tapestry, 234 

Saint Paul’s, alleged coronation of 
Harold at, 622-626. 
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Saittt Peter on Dive, foundation of the 
Abbey, 117. 

Saint Riquier, Abbey of, 134, 135. 

Saint Valery, Advocates of, 131, 393 ; 
early history of, 393 ; delay of Wil- 
liam’s fleet at, 394-397 

Sandwich, sailors from, joinTostig, 327. 

Sauniur, besieged by W^illiam the 
Seventh of Aquitaine, 180. 

Scandinavian views of Harold’s acces- 
sion, 598. 

Scanzia, mention of by Jordanes, 725. 

Scarborough, burnt by Hajold Hard- 
rada^ 348. 

Scots, join Harold Hardrada, 346. 

Scriptural names, use of, in Scandinavia, 

346 * 

Senlac, hiU of, description of the place, 
443-446 ; fortified by Harold, 447 ; 
battle of, 455-506 , character of the 
battle, 504 ; its date, 745 ; the site 
misunderstood, 757; use of the 
name, 758 ; the batide compared with 
Aghrim, 773. 

Seven feet of ground, use of the proverb, 
366. 

SherijQ^, notice of in the thirteenth 
century, 632. 

Shield-wall, use of, 491, 763. 

Shires, which sent men to &nlac, 425. 

Sicily, ori^n of the kingdom, 92, 

Siwaj^ his alleged coi&mation of the 
devise to WilHam, 678, 684 

Skule, son of Tostig, setdes m Norway, 

375 - 

Snorro, his version of Harold’s voyage 
to Normandy, 689 ; of his promise to 
William’s daughter, 700 ; his mythical 
account of Stamfordbndge, 732. 

Soissons, Counts of, 119, 

Solen Tries, Harold Hardrada sets sail 
from, 341. 

Soothsayer, story of, 412. 

Southwark, skirmish between English 
and Normans at, 542. 

Stamfordbridge, description of, 354-358; 
Norwegian legend of the battle, 365- 
368; genuine version, 369-375, 732- 
737; spoken of by Norman and 
Welsh writers, 737-739. 

Standard, Harold’s, at Senlac, 474, 499. 

Stapleton, Mr., his essay on Wilham’s 
^^J'wuriage, 651; discussion of his views, 
654-656. 

Stephen, pilot of the Mora, 400. 

Stigand, Atchbiriiop of Canterbury, 
present at the death of Eadward, 9, 
67 ^» 577 ? disbelief in Eadward’s 
vision, II ; representation of him in 
the Tapestry, 37; did not crown 


Harold, 41, 620-622 ; his dealings 
with the Abbey of Ely, 68, 643, 
supports the election of Eadgar, 528 ; 
does not crown William, 555, 556; 
his part in the ceremony, 556, 558 ; 
his pluralities, 643 ; his alleged con- 
firmation of the devise to William, 
678. 684; whether present at Berk- 
hampstead, 795. 

St. John, Mr., on the date of Harold’s 
oath, 706. 

Stothard, C. A., on the Bayeux Tapestry, 

567. 

Strickland, Miss, on the Bayeux Ta- 
pestry, 569. 

Succession, female, growth of the doc- 
trine, 596 

Surnames, use of, 192. 

Sussex, William’s ravages in, 741. 

Swegen Estrithssou, King of the Danes, 
his relations to William, 31 1 ; makes 
peace with Harold Hardrada, 329; 
refuses help to Tostig, 331. 

Sword, use of, 91, 763. 

T. 

Tadcaster, Harold reviews the fleet at, 
563. 

Ta^efer, his exploits and death at 
Senlac, 476. 

Tapestry of Bayeux, its authori^, 563 ; 
various opinions about, 502-570 ; 
contemporary work, 570 ; its present 
state, 575 ; its witness to Eadward’s 
bequest to Harold, 586 ; to Harold’s 
election, 601 ; to bis coronation, 618 

Triham, incidents of the battle on, 456- 
459, 763, 

Theobald the First, Count of Cham- 
pagne, marries and divorces Gersendis 
of Maine, 89, 90, 197; joins King 
Henry against Normandy, 142, 143. 

Thierry, Augustine, on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, 568 ; his account of Ansgar, 
742. 

Thing, not consulted by Harold Biard- 
rada, 334. 

Thora, wife of Harold Hardrada, 342. 

Thorfinn, his reign in Orkney, 345. 

Thorold the Sheriff, his family con- 
nexions, 778. 

Thurkill of Kingston, killed at Senlac, 
438, 500, 743. 

Thurkill the Sacrist, sees the miracle of 
the Holy Bood, 432. 

Thurstan, Abbot of Ely, appointed by 
Harold, 68 ; blessed by Stigand, 642. 

Tillibres, restored to Normandy, 177. 

Toret, origin of the name, 98. 
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Tostig, son of Godwine, liis sdiemes after 
Harold’s election, 301 ; seeks help 
from William, 303 ; attacks England 
with William’s sanction, 305 ; lands 
in Wight, 325 ; his ravages, 326, 327 ; 
driven from Lindesey to Scotland, 
327, 328 ; asks help of Swegen, 331 ; 
wins over Harold Hardrada, 332-334; 
joins him in the I^e, 346 ; legend of 
his dialogue with Harold, 366; his 
death at Stamfordbridge, 368, 373 ; his 
burial at York, 374; his children, 375 ; 
various accounts of his movements, 
720-725. 

Tours, passes to Eulk Bechin, 180 ^ 
Tours Chronicle, legend of William’s 
courtship in, 661. 

Toustain the son of Bou, carries the 
banner at Senlac, 464. ^ 

Tower of London, beginning of, 554. 
Transubstantiation, e^orced by William, 
271. 

Tr^port, foundation of the Abbey, 118. 
Turold of Bochester, bis mention in the 
Tapestiy and in Domesday, 571. 

U. 

TJdo, Archbishop of Trier, 663. 

Unction, royal, force of, 41. 

V. 

Valognes, William’s march from, to 
Arques, 126. 

Vara^e, description of, 173 ; battle of, 

175 - 

Yattelet, Dr., bis account of the Counts 
of Maine, 675. 

Vermandois, House of, its descent from 
Charles the Great, 119. 

Vital, brings news toWil^Uim on Telham, 
458 ; bis mention in the Tapestry and 
in Domesday, 571, 762. 

Yulgrin, Bishop of Le Mans, bis 
hi^iy and works, 201, 205 ; his 
contribution of ships, 381. 

W. 

Wace, value of bis History, 378 ; his 
account of Gkdwine’s return, 686. 
Wadard, his mention in the Tapestry 
and in Domesday, 571. 

Waleran of PontMeu, killed at Mor* 
temer, 157. 

Wallingford, description of, 542; Wil- 
liam crosses the Thames at, 543. 
Walter Espec, his speech before the 
battle of the Standard, 762. 

Walter of Flanders, joins William, 313. 

VOL. III. 


Walter Giffiird, his descent, 129 ; com" 
mands the blockade at Arques, ih ; 
joins William at Mortemer, 153 ; 
attends William’s Council, 288; bis 
contribution of ships, 381 ; brings 
William’s horse from CompostelUi, 
457; refuses to cany the banner, 
465; his warning after the battle, 

507- 

Walter Gifrard the younger, his share 
in the death of Harold, 498. 

Walter, Coimt of Mantes, claims the 
county of Maine, 200; submits to 
William, 206, 207 ; his death, 208. 

Waltham, Harold’s last visit to, 430- 
432; his burial at, 517-519, 781; 
destruction of his tomb, 519 ; body 
of Edward the First at, 520 ; loc^ 
accounts of Harold’s Section and 
coronation, 603, 617. 

Waltheof, question of bis ^presence at 
Fidford and at Senlac, 352, 426 ; bis 
burial, 518; whether present at Sen- 
lac, 526. 

War-cries, Norman and English, 478, 

479 * 

Wasta, entries of in Sussex, 741. r 

Waverley Annals, their account of 
Harold’s accession, 589. 

Wessex, kept in Harold’s own hands, 
48-50. 

Westminster, the church rebuilt by 
Henry the Third, 35 ; Gemdts at, 
under Harold, 65 ; William’s rever- 
ence for, 555 ; bis coronation, 357 ; 
the place of H^old’s coronation, 022- 
626. 

Wharf, English fleet in, 349 ; reviewed 
there by Harold, 363. 

Wharton, Philip Lord, his speech on 
the Abjuration Bill, 250. 

Wiggod of Wallingford, favours Wil- 
liam’s progress, 543. 

William of Apulia, his description of the 
captivity of Pope Leo, 90, 91. 

Wilham the Seventh, Duke of A quitaine, 
helps Geoffrey Martel at Ambribres, 
168 ; his death, 180. 

William the Eighth, Duke of Aquitaine, 
holds Moulins against William of 
Normandy, 13 7-139. 

William, Count of Arques, 120; his 
desertion at Domfront, 121 ; his revolt 
against William, 125, 673-675 ; leaves 
Normandy, 139. 

William, Viscount of Arques, 129 ; the 
castle of Arques entrusted to him, 
140. 

William Busac, bis parentage and rebel- 
lion and banishment, 11 8, 119, 670. 

G 
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6 'jj^l receives the County’ of Soissons, 
1 19 ; treatment of, by modem writers, 
67a. 

William the Conqueror, his first chal- 
lenge of the English Crown, 70; 
periods of his later^ reign in Nor- 
mandy, 76 ; negotiations for his mar- 
riage, 78-92 ; domestic puriiy of his 
Hfe, 79 ; marries Matilda at Eu, 93, 

1 40; deposes Archbishop Malger, 9 7 ; 
his quarrel and reconciliation with 
Lanfiranc, xio 2-104, 665, 666; his 
marriage confirmed at Rome, 105, 
106 ; his church at Caen, 108, 
109; his appointments of Abbots, 
no; his chddren, 111,112; sup- 
presses the revolt of William Busac, 

1 19; his march to Arques, 126-130, 
674 ; his feudal scruple, 130 ; jealousy 
of the princes against him, 141 ; 
his prepsurations for the defence of 
Normandy, 149-153, his message 
to King Henry, 158; illustrations 
of his character, 161-163 ; fortifies 
Breteml, 163 ; makes peace with 
France, 164 ; his southern conquests, 
165, 169; his challenge to Geoffrey 
Martel, 166 ; relieves Ambrilres, 
168; his scheme of defence against 
the second French invasion, 171 ; 
surprises the French at Yaraville, 
174; banishes Norman nobles, 183 ; 
his ecclesiastical policy, 185 ; his 
dealings with Maine, 186; accepts 
the commendation of Herbert, 199 ; 
invades and ravages Maine, 202, 203 ; 
enters Le Mans, 206 ; builds a castle, 
206, 207 ; charged with the death of 
Walter and Biota, 208 ; besieges and 
takes Mayenne, 209-212 ; his position 
after the conquest of Maine, 216 ; pro- 
cures Harold’s- release, 224-226 ; re- 
ceives Harold at Eu and Bouen, 226, 
227; his Breton campaign, 232, 711, 
712 ; raises the siege ofDol, 234-238 ; 
takes Dinan, 238-240 ; his dealings 
with Harold in the matter of the 
oath, 242, 247-253 ; hears the news 
of Eadwaj^’s death, 258, 71 2-71 5 ; his 
embassies to Harold, 260, 262, 266 ; 
his claims supported by no English 
party, 267; his regions chara^er, 
270 , could he read ^ 271 ; influence of 
Lanfi:anc on his couns^, 272; nature 
of his claizns on the English Crown, 
273-284; outwitted by Hildebrand, 
286 ; consults a coundl of his Duchy, 
287 ; wins over the barons at Tille- 
boxme, 299 ; evidence for the two as- 
semblies, 7 15 1 hisxelatlons withXostig, 


304 ; invites volunteers fi:om all parts, 
306; his embassy to Henry the Fourih, 
308 ; to Swegen of Denmark, 310 ; to 
Philip of France, 311 ; to Baldwin of 
Flanders, 313, 718 ; charged with the 
death of Conan, 317 ; his n^otiations 
with Alexander Second, 318-322 ; 
his ecclesiastical supremacy, 320, 384; 
discipline kept in his army by the 
Dive, 388 ; his treatment of Harold’s 
spies, 390 ; his comparison of himself 
with Harold, t6. ; he moves to Saint 
Valery, 392 ; his voyage to England, 
399-402; lands at Pevensey, 402- 
408 ; omen on his landing, 407 ; pitches 
his camp, 41 1 ; ravages the country, 
413, 741 ; his answer to Bobert the 
son of Wymarc, 417; sends Hugh 
Margot to Harold, 433 ; his general- 
ship, 442 ; his challenge to Harold, 
and last message, 449-45 2 ; his speech 
before the battle, 455, 761 ; story of 
the hauberk, 456 ; Ms vow, 458, 762 ; 
Ms arms, 463, 763 ; bis place in the 
battle, 476 ; recalls the fugitives, 481; 
his personM exploits, 483, 486, 493, 
767; kills Gyrth, 484, 769; orders file 
feigned flight, 487 ; bids the archers 
shoot in the air, 496 ; Ms adventure in 
the Malfosse, 502 ; returns to the hill, 
5 c 6 ; Ms midnight feast, 507 ; gives 
the bodies of the English for burial, 
508 ; Ms treatment of the body 
of Harold, 509-513, 781 ; not king 
till Ms coronation, 522 ; ^oes back 
to Hastings, 524, 533 ; Ms policgr, 
532 ; Ms vengeance at Bomney, 533, 
534; receives the submission of 
Dover, 534-538 ; of Canterbury, 538 ; 
Ms sickness, 539 ; Ms policy towards 
Eadgyth, 540 ; marches towards Lon- 
don, 541 ; crosses the Thames at 
Wallin^ord, 543, 543 ; receives the 
submission at Berkhampstead, 544- 
547 ; Mb alleged dealings with Ansgar, 
545 ; accepts the Crown, 549-653 5 
begins the Tower of London, 553; 
Ms march to London, 554, 555 ; Ms 
regard for tbe AhlJby of Westoinster, 
655 ; Ms coronation, 
aKeged kindred with Matilda, 656 ; 
names and order of Ms children, 666- 
670 ; Ms homage to Eadward, 695 ; 
date of his landing, 744; various 
accounts of Ms messages to Harold, 
74 ^'“ 762 . 

William Bufiis, third son of William 
the Conqueror, ill. 

William Crispin, joins William at Mor- 
temer, 153. 
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William, Ooimt of £u, his foundations 
and children, 1 1 6-i 1 8. 

WiUiam of Evreux, his contribution of 
ships, 381. 

William Faber, suggests the dedication 
of Battle Abbey, 458. 

William, Abbot of Fecamp, 100. 

William Fitz-Osbem, his advice to 
Duke Wilham, 260; attends William’s 
council, 287; his speeches in the 
Assembly at lillebonne, 296-298 ; 
hia contribution of ships, 380, his 
place at Senlac, 461. 

William, Bishop of London, keeps his 
bishoprick under Harold, 51. 

William Malet, his place at Senlac, 
466 ; buries Harold at Hastings, 
513; his connexion with England, 
777 - 

William Malet, monk of Bee, 777 

William of Malmesbury, his habit of 
comparing different statements, 591 ; 
the first to mention the rights of 
Eadgar, 608. 

William Fatiy, his place at Senlac, 466. 

William Peverel, alleged natural son of 
William the Conqueror, 662. 

William of Poitiers, ch^acter of his 
Histoiy, 378 , his treatment of the 
bequest of Eadward to Harold, 590 ; 
his Imperial ideas, 716. 

Wilham of Warren, receives the castle 
of Mortemer, 158 ; attends William’s 


council, 288; his charter to Lewes, 
651 ; grant of the Earldom of Surrey 
to, 653, 

Wimund, betrays Moulins to the French, 

137. 

Winchester, dwelling-place of Eadgyth, 
66, 54b, 640 , submits to Wilham, 

540. 

Witan, elect Harold King, 18, 20. 

Witenagemot, its working as a primary 
assembly, 56. 

Wreck, right of, 223. 

Wul%eat, history of his giant to Eves 
ham, 362. 

Wulfiaoth, son of Gkidwine, said to have 
been given as a hostage to M illiam, 
219; probable origin of the story, 
243, 683-686 ; his captivity, 685 

WulSic, Abbot of Ely, his alienation of 
lands, 68 ; his appointment and writ, 
642. 

Wulfetan, Saint, Bishop of Worcester, 
his friendship with Harold, 55, 637 ; 
helps him to win over the Northum- 
brians, 61-64. 

Y. 

Year 1066, its special character and 
importance, 3-5. 

York, surrenders to Harold Hardrada, 
353 ; receives Harold of England, 364; 
news of William’s landing brought 
to, 377 
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An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. col- 
lections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Yigfiisson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, 
by G. Webbe Dasent, D. C. L. 410. 3/. 75. 
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A Handbook of the Chinese Haaguage. Parts I and 11 , 
Grammar and Chrestomathy. By James Summers. 1863. 8vo. half 
hounds il, 8s. 

Cornish. Drama (The Ancient). Edited and translated by £• 
Norris, Esq , with a Sketch of Cornish Grammar, an Ancient Cornish 
Vocabulary, etc. 2 vols. 1859. 8vo. clothe il, is. 

The Sketch of Cornish Grammar separately, stitched^ 2s. 6d. 

GBEEK AJSTD DATOT CLASSICS. 

Aeschylus r quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano typis descripta. 

Edidit R. Merkel. 1861. Small folio, cloibt tl. is. 

Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guih 

Dindorhi. Second Edition, 1851. 8\ro. cloth, 5s. 6 d. 

Aeschylus: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1841. 

8 VO. cloth, I os. 

Aeschylus : Scholia Graeca^ ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 

Gull. Dindorfio. 1851. 8vo. cloth, gs. 

Sophocles: Tragoediae et Fragmenta^ ex recensione et cum 
commentariis Guil, Dindorfii. Third Edition, 2 vols. l86o. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, ll. IS. 

Each Play separately, 2s. 6 d, 

The Text alone, printed on writing paper, with large 

margin, royal i6mo. cloth, 8s. 

The Text alone, square i6mo. c/of A, 3^. 6 d, 

Each Play separately, hmp, 6 d, 

Sophocles: Tragoediae et Fragments cum Annotatt. Guil. 

Dindorfii. Tomi II. 1849. 8vo. cloth, los. 

The Text, Vol. I 5s 6 d. The Notes, Vol. II. 4s. 6 d, 

Sophocles: Scholia Graeca: 

Vol. I. ed. P. Elmsley, A.M. 1825. Svo. clodh, 4s. 6 d, 

Vol. II. ed. Guil. Dindorfius. 1852. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Euripides: Tragoediae et Fragments, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Tomi II. 1834. 8 VO. cloth, los, 

Euripides : Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1S40. 

8 VO. cloth, 105. 

Euripides ; Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 

Gml. Dindorfio. Tomi IV. 1863. Svo. cloth, il. ids. 

Euripides : Alcestis, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 1834. Svo. 

sewed, 25. 6 d. 

Aristophaaies : Comoediae et Fragments, ex recensione Guil, 

Dindorfii. Tomi II. 1835. Svo. cloth, lls, 

B 2 
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Aristophanes: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes IL 1837, 
8vo. clothe IIS. 

Aristophanes: Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aticta et emendata 
a Gull. Dindorfio. Partes III. 1839. i 2 . 

Aristophanem, Index in; J. Caravellae. 1822. 8vo. cloth^ 3/, 

IflCetra Aeschyli Sophoclis XSnrlpidis et Aristophanis. De- 
scripta a Guil. Dmdorfio. Accedit Chronologia Scenica. 1842. 8vo. 
clothe 5s. 

Anecdota Graeca Ozoniensla* Edidit J. A. Cramer^ S.T.P. 
Tomi IV. 1834-1837. 870. clothe il, 2s. 

Anecdota Graeca e Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisien- 
sis. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1839-1841. 870. cZo/i^, 

1/. 2S. 

Apsinis et Iiongini Hhetorica. E Codicibus MSS. recensuit 
Joh. Bakiuv 1B49. 870. cloth, 3s. 

Aristoteles ; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt In- 
dices Sylburgiani. Tomi XI. 1837. 870. cloth, 2I, los. 

Each 7olume separately, 5s. 6 d, 

Catnlli Veronensis Idber. Reco^ovit, apparatum criticum 
prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1867. 870. 
cloth, 165. 

Catulli ’Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 870. cloth, 3s. 6 d, 

Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
in Psalmos. £ Codicibus MSS. edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi 

III. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 155. 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi I. II. III. 

IV. 1846. 870. clothfT. 2 . is, 

Demosthenes : Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum. 
1849. 8 VO cloth, xgs, 

Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. Zvo, cloth, 10s, 

Harpocrationis ILexicon, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Tomi 
II. 1854. 870. cloth, los, 6 d, 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 1834, 1825. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s, 

Homerus: XUas, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Acce- 
dunt Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. 870. cloth, 15s. 

Homerus: Dias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Prof. W. Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Fellow of Onel College, /« the Press, 
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Homerus: Odyssea, ex rec. Ghiil. Dindorfii, 1855^ 8vo. ckth^ 

5s. 6d. 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 

Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. clothi 155. 6d. 

Homerunij Index in : Seberi. 1780. Z\o. clothe 6 

Oratores Attici'ex recensione Bekkeri: 

I . Antiphon, Andoades, et Lysias. 1822. 8vo. elotht 7 ^* 

II. Isociates. 1822. 8vo. clods, •js, 

III . Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgas, Dinarchus, etc. 1823. 8vo. 

cloib, *js. 

Scholia Graeca in Aeschinem et Isocratem. Edidit G. Dindor- 

fius. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 45. 

Faroemiograplii Graeci^ quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 

MSS. vulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6 d» 

Flato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1867. 8vo. 
cloth, SsJtd* 

Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edw-ard Poste, hi A. i860. 8vo. cloth, p. 6 d. 

Plato : Sophistes and Politious, with a revised Text and Eng- 

hsh Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 870. cloth, i8s. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. Campbell, M.A. 186 1. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B, Jowett, M A., Master of Balhol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. clods, ^l. 6 s. 

Plato : The Republic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by B. Jowett, M A., Master of Balhol College and Regius Professor of 
Greek. Demy 8vo. Preparing, 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi IIL 1835. 4to. clot&f 

I/. 8s. 

Stobaei PlorUegium. Ad MSS. fidem emendavit et supplevit 

T. Gaisford, S.T,P. Tomi IV. 1822. 8 vo. cloib, il, 

Stobaei Edogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmma Pythagoreonim. Ad 
MSS. Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. Svg. 
cloth, iis. 

Xenophon : Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 

nibus L. Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, los, 6 d. 

Xenophon: Expeditio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 
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Xenophon : Institutio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 

dorfii. 1857. 8vo. clotb^ 10s. 6d. 

Xenoplion : Memorabilia Socratis, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. 

Dindoriii. 1862. 8vo. clotbf ‘js, 6d» 

Xenophon : Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello de Venatione, ex rec. et cum aimotatt. L. Pindorfii. 1866. 
8vo. cloth, los, 6d. 


THE HOLT SCBIPTUBES, &o. 

The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John WyclifFe and his followers; edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. royal 4to. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of the Author- 

ized Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. half bound, iL is, 

Vetus Testamentum Oraece cum Variis Lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a R. Holmes, S T.P. mchoatam contmuavit J. Parsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V, 1798-1827. folio, 7/. 

Vetus Testamentum Graede secundum exemplar Vaticanum 
Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis Alexandrim. Tomi III. 
1848. i2mo. cloth, 14s, 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt ; sive, Veterum Inter- 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1867-1874. 4to. cloth, 5/. 5s 

Pentateuchus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere Hebraeo-Chal- 

daico. Edidit B. Blayney. 1790. 8vo. cloth, ^s, 

Lib3?i Psahnorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A S. 1835. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

Libri Psahnorum Versio antiqua Gallica e God. MS. in Bibl, 
Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica ahisque Monumentis 
pervetustis. Nunc pnmum descnpsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil. 
Doct. i860, 8vo cloth, 105 . 6d, 

Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus Jere- 
miae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptica. 'Edidit 
cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 1 75. 

Libri duodeeim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt, 

vulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A,M. 1836. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6flf. 

Hovum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallelo disposki. Accedit collatio Codicis Sinaitici. 
Edidit £. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1864. 8vo. half morocco, 
aZ. I as. 6(f. 
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XSTovum Testamentuia Qraece. Accedunt parallela S. Scrip- 
turae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. Edidit 
Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Ozoniensis. 1869. i8mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 

cloth, los 6 d, 

iN'ovum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

1868. i8mo. cloth, 2s 6 d, 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 

cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 

Bvangelia Sacra Graecae. The Text of Mill. 1870. fcap. 8vo. 
limp, is. 6 d. 

The ig'ew Testament in Greek and Bnglish, on opposite 
pages, arranged and edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 2 vols. 1837. crown 
8 VO. cloth, 6s. 

IN'ovi Testament! Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana. Edidit Jos. 

White, S.T.P. TomilV. 1778-1803. 410. e/o/Z>, iZ. 8s. 

Novum Testamentum Coptiee, cura D. Wilkins. 1716. 4to. 

cloth, I2S. 6 d. 

Appendix ad edit. N. T. Gr. e God, MS. Alexandrine a C. G. 

Woide descripti, SubjiciturCodicis Vatican! collatio. 1799. fol. a/. 2s, 

Bvangeliorum Versio Gothica, cum Interpr. et Annott. E. 
Benzelii. Edidit, et Gram. Goth, praemisit, E. Lye, A.M. 1759. 4to. 
cloth, 125 . 6 d. 

Biatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christ! ex ipsis Evangelistarum 

verbis apte dispositis confecta. Ed. J. White. 1856. \ 7 .mo. cloth, ^s, 6 d. 

Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S.P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1868. 4to. 
cloth, I os. 6 d. 

The Bive Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 

Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 1833, 8vo. cloth, los. 6 d, 

The Ormulum, now first edited from the original Manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library (Anglo-Saxon and English), by R. M. White, 
D.D. 2 vols. 1852. 8vo. cloth, \l. is. 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. ^ new 
edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 

fathers op the church, &c. 

Athanasius : The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. 
With an Account of his Life. By William Bnght, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 

Catenae Graecorum Fatrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIII, 1838-1844. Svo, cloth, a/, 4s. 
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dementis Alexandrini Opera, ex recensione GuiL Dindorfii. 

Tomi IV. 1869. 8 VO. clothe 3/. 

CyriHi Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. £. Pusey, A.M. Tomi 11. 1868. 8vo. clothe 2/. 2s. 

CyrxUi Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium. 
Accedunt Fragmenta Vana necnon Tractatus ad Tibenum Diaconum 
Duo. Edidit post Aubertum P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 8vo. cloth^ 
21. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan- 
gelium quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mns. Britan, edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 4to. il, 2$. 

The same, translated by R, Payne' Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859, 

8vo. cloth, 14s, 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumque. 
Opera Selecta. £ Codd. S3rriacis MSS m Museo Britanuico et Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1855. 8yo. 
cloth, iL IS, 

A Ijatin translation of the above, by the same Editor. Pre- 

fanng. 

Eusebii Pamphili Eclogae Fropheticae. E Cod. MS. nunc 

primum edidit T. Gaisford, S T.P. X842. 8vo. clo&, los. 6d. 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1843. 8vo. 
cloth, ll, 105. 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Depionstrationis Libri X. Re- 

censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 185a. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Eusebii Pamphili contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Re- 

censuit T. C^isford, S.T.P. 1852. 8vo. cloth, *js, 

Eusebii Pamphili Historia Ecclesiastica : Annotationes Vari- 

orum. Tomi II. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 175. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton, With an Introduction by Wilham Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 8s, 6d. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H.Valesii. 1844. 
870. cloth, 4s. 

Xrenaeus : The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes, and a Glossary. By H. Deane, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 

Origenis Philosophumena ; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
£ Codice Pansino nunc primum edidit Emmanuel Miller. 1851. 8vo. 
cloth, 105. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. dementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S, 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S,T.P.R, Tomi I. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, iL is. 
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!Belig.ulae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 

Routh, S.T.P. Tomi V. Second Edition^ 1846-1848. 8vo. clothe iZ. 5s. 

Scriptorum Ecelesiastioorxim Opuscula. Recensuit M. J. 

Routh, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition, 1858. 8vro. cloth, los. 

Socratis Scholastic! Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit 

R. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. cloih, 15s. 

Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III. 1859. 8 VO. cloth, Trice reduced to 15s. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Histonae Libri V, Recensuit T. 

Gaisford, S.T.P. 1854. 8vo. clod), 'je, 6d, 

Theodoreti Graecarum AfTectionum Curatio. Ad Codices MSS. 

recensuit T. Gaisford, S T.P. 1839. Svo. cloth, *js, 6d, 

Bowling (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque vet. 
Eccles. Mon. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
MJDCG. in lucem editis contmentur. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 
by George H. Moberly, M.A , Fellow of C C C , Oxford. 1869. 
crown Svo. cloth, I os. 6d. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Works. 10 vols, 1855. Svo. cloth, 3Z. 3s. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. A new Edition, Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A, With a Preface by the Editor. 
7 vols. 1865. Svo. 4/, 4s. 

Burnet’s Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 

1856. small Svo. cloth, 2s 6d, 

Cardwell’s Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared with each other. 
Third Edition, 1852. Svo. cloth, 7 ®* 

Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England ; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &p, from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols. 1843. 8vo. cloth,i^s, 

Cardwell’s History of Conferences on the Book of Common 

Prayer from 1551 to 1690. Third Edition, 1849. ^vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Cardwell’s Synodalia. A Collection of Articles of Religion, 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocations in the Province of Canterbury, 
from 1547 to 1717. 2 vols. 184a. Svo. cloth, 195. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A W. 
Haddan, B.D., and William Stubbs, M A., Regius Professor of Modem 
History, Oxford. Vols I. and III. Medium Svo. cloth, each iZ. Is. 

Vol. H. Part I. Medium Svo. cloth, 10s, dd, 

» 3 
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Formularies of Faith set forth by the King's Authority during 

the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856. 8vo, cloth, *js. 

Fuller’s Church History of Britain, Edited by J. S. Brewer, 

M,A. 6 vols. 1845. 8^0, cloth, il, igs. 

GHbson’s Synodus Anglicana, Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 

1854. 8vo. cloth, 6 s, 

Hussey’s Kise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures. 

Second Bduton, 1863. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d, 

Xnett’s Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 

Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M A. 1853. 4to cloth, 1/. 125 . 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. 

cloth, 105 . 

Knight’s Life of Dean Golet. 1823. 8vo. cloth^ 75. 6 d. 
lie Heve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715 to 1853 by T. DufiEhs Hardy. 3 vols. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 

iL 15 . 

HoeHi (A.) Cateehismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine exphcata. Editio nova cura Guil. Jacobson, 
A.M. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Prideaus’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols. 

1851, 8vo. cloth, los. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 1848, 8vo. 

cloth, gs. 

Becords of the Beformation. The Divorce, 1527—1533* 

Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libranes. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, iL 165. 

Heformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Ehzabeth. Edited by E, Cardwell, D D. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 
6 s 6 d, 

Shirley’s CW. W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874* fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6 d. 

Shuchford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Pndeaux). 2 vols. 1848. 8vo. cloth, los. 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Pantin, M,A. 2 vols. 
1842. 8 VO. cloth, 105 . 

Stubbs’s CW.) Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. small 
4to, cloth, 85. 6 d, 
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Strype’s Works Complete, with a General Index, ay vols. 
1821-1845. 8 VO. clothe 7/. 13s. Sold separately as follows:— 

Memorials of Granmer. 2 vols. 1840. 8vo. clothe iis. 

Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. i6j. 

Life of Grindal. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 

Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, i 6 j . 6d. 

Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8vo. cloth, ss. 6d. 

Life of Cheke. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d, 

Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 5^. 6d. 

Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, i/. 13J. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 3J. 6d, 
General Index, a vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, lu. 

Sylloge Confessiontim sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum. Subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &c. 1824. 8vo. 
cloth, 6 s, 6 d. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge’s Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. The third 
complete Edition, 1847. cloth, Bs, 

Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R.£den, M.A. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Biscoe’s Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
cloth, gs. 6 d, 

Bull’s Works, -with Nelson’s Life. By E. Burton, D.D. A 
new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 9s. 

Burnet’s Exposition of the XXXIX Articles. 1846. 8vo. 
cloth, 75 « 

Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. Second Edition, 1829. 8vo. cloth, *js. 

Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1831. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Butler’s Works, with an Index to the Analogy, a vols. 1874. 
8vo. cloth, IIS. 

Butler’s Analogy of Eellgion. 1833. lamo. cloth, zs. 6d, 

Chandler’s Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6 d, 

CMUingwortli’s Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. cloth, iL is, 6d, 

Clergyman’s Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Comber’s Companion to the Temple ; or a Help to Devotion in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 1841. 8vo. oloth, i/. ii?. 6 d, 
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Cranmer’s Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyns, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 4 vols, 1834. 8vo. cloth ^ if.ios. 

Enchiridion Theologicum Anti-Romanum. 

Vol. I, Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 1852. 8vo. clothe 8s. 

Vol. IL Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the cWch. 1852. Svo. clothe 7s. 6d. 

Vol. ni. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, StUhngfleet, Clagett, 
and others. X837. Svo. iis. 

[Eell’s] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1852. 8vo. clothe 75. 

Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica. Edition^ 1856. Svo. 

clothi 9$. 6d. 

Qreswell’s Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1S40. 
Svo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 

GresweH’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 5 vols. 1837. Svo. cloth, 31. 35. 

Hall’s (Bp.) Works. A new Edition^ by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 vols. 1863. Svo. cloth, 3/. 35. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. 4 vols. 1845. Svo. cloth, xU 

Hammond’s Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8vo. cloth, los. 

Heurtley’s Collection of Greeds. 1858. Svo. cloth, 6j. 6 d, 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J. 
Griffiths, M A. 1859. Svo. cloth, *js, 6d. 

Hooker’s Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Stocib Edition, 1874. 3 vols. Svo. cloth, il.ixsAd, 

Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 
2 vols. 1865. Svo. cloth, IIS. 

Hooper’s (Bp. George) Works, a vols. 1855. Svo. cloth, 8 s. 

Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) Works. la vols. 1844, Svo. cloth, 
3Z. 65. 

Jewel’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1847. 
Svo. cloth, il, 10s. 

Patrick’s Theological Works. 9 vols, 1859. Svo. cloth, il. is. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Greed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1870. Svo. cloth, los. 6 d, 

Pearson’s Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
a vols. 1844. Svo. cloth, IQS, 
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Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson^ D.D. 6 vols. 

1854. 8vo. cloth, i/. los. 

South’s Sermons. 5 vols. 1842. 8vo. cloth^ il, loj. 

Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels. A new Edition, 2 vols. 1851 8vo. cloth, los. 

Stillingdeet’s Originea Sacrae. 2 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, pj. 

StilHngfleet’s Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion ; being a vindication of Abp. Laud's Relation of a Conference, 
8cc, 2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, los. 

Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and 
Wall s Defence A new Edition, by Henry Cotton^ D.C.L. 2 vols. 
1862. 8vo. cloth, iL is, 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. ji new 
Edition, with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo cloib, il, I is. 

Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 
Preface by the present Bishop of London. z868. crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s, 6d, 

Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A 

new Edition, 1846. 8vo. cloth, gs, 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 

W, W, Shirley, D D. 1865, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WycHf. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1871. 8 vO. cloth, 2I. 25 . 

Wyclif. Trialogus. PTith the Supplement now first edited. By 
Gotthardus Lechler. 1869. 8vo. clods, 145. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 165. 

Magna Carta, a careful Rejprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., 

Regius Professor of Modem History. 1868. 4to. stitched, is, 

Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
posed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M A. 2 vols 1865. royal 8vo cloth, il, 16s, 

Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 

sages and Notes. 6 vols. 1835. 8vo. clods, il, 105. 

Burnet’s History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 

8vo. clods, 95. od. 

Burnet’s Lives of James and William Dukes of Hamilton. 1852, 

8vo. clods, 7s. 6d, 
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Carte’s Life of James Duke of Onnond. A new Edition, care- 

fully compared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, ll, $s. 

Casauboni Sphemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 

S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Clarendon^fl (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars m England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols, 1849. medium 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 

Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. i8mo. cloth, iL zs. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl oQ History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Contmuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. In one volume, royil 8vo. 1842. cloth, i/. 2s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 

his History. 2 vols. 1857. medium 8vo. cloth, i/. 25. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 

tory, 3 vols. 1827. 8vo. cloth, i 6 s. 6 d, 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 

Bodleian Libraiy. 

Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. 1872. 8vo. cloth, i 8 s, 

Vol. II. From the death of Charles I, 1649, to the end of the year 
1654. 1869. 8 VO. cloth, i 6 s. 

Freeman’s (B. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England : 
its Causes and Results. Vols. I. and II. A new Edition, with Index. 
8vo. cloth, xL i 6 s, 

Vol. III. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 1869. 8vo. 
cloth, ll. Is. " 

Vol. rV, The Reign of William. 8vo: cloth, ll is, 

Kennett^s Parochial Antiquities. 2 vols, 1818. 4to. chth^ iL 

Lloyd’s Prices of Com in Oxford, 1583-1830, 8vo. setwed, is, 

Luttrell’s (Narcissus) Diary, A Brief Historical Relation of 

State Affairs, 1678-1714. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, ll, 4s. 

May’s History of the Long Parliament, 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6j, 6d, 

Bogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.d. 

Z259-i4oa 2 vols. x866. 8vo. cloth, 2I, 2s. 

Sprigg’s England’s Recovery ; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Thomas Fairfax. A new edition. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6 s, 

Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660, 

4 vols. 1853. c^oth, ll. 10s, 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 125 , 
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Ordlnaaces and Statutes [for Colleges and Hall^ framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Commissioners. 1863. 8vo. cloth, 
I as. 

Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Brasenose, Corpus, and 
Magdalen Hall) at is. each. 

Statuta TTniversitatis Ozoniensis. 1874. 8vo. cloth^ 5^. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d» 

Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1862. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d, 

CHBOHOIiOGY, GBOGHAPHY, &e. 

Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of^eece, from the LVIth to the CXXIIlrd Olympiad. Third edition, 
1841. 4to. cloth, iL 14s. 6d. 

Clinton’s Fasti Hellenioi. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second edition, 1851. 4to. cloih, tl, 12s. 

Clinton’s Fpitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

Clinton’s Fasti Bomanl. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius. 2 vols. 1845, 1850. 4to. cloth, 3Z. 9s. 

Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. cloth, yj, 

Cramer’s Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. 8vo. cloth, I is. 

Cramer’s Map of Asia Minor, 15J. 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modem Italy, on two sheets, 1 5>. 

Cramer’s Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo, 
cloth, 1 6s. 6d. 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 15J, 

Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Gatholici. 4 vols, 1852, 8vo. cloth, 
2Z. 10s. 

Greswell’s Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
Svo. cloth, 15s. 

Greswell’s Origines Kalendariss Italicse. 4 vols. 1854. Svo. 
cloth, 2I. 2S. 

Greswell’s Origines Kalendariae Hellenicse* 6 vols. 1862. 
Svo. cloth, 4Z. 4s. 
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PHUiOSOPHIOAIi WORKS, MSTD OEKERAL 
LITERATURE. 

The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena. By William Wallace, 
M A. 8vo. cloth, 14s 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English notes, by G. W. 

Kitchin, M.A. 1S55. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d, 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 

1855. 8vo. cloth, 95. 6d, 

The Works of Gteorge Berkeley, B.D., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne ; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 
2L 1 8s. 

The Life, Letters, &c. i vol. cloth, 16s, See also p. 23. 

Smith’s Wealth of Hations. A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 1870. cloth, 2 is. 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford m Hilary Term, 1870. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Ait. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 
and Raffaello m the University Galleries, Oxford. By J C. Robinson, 
F,S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


mathematics, physical SCIEHCE, &c. 

Archimedis quae supersunt omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensione Joseph! Torelli, cum no7§. versione Latinl.. 1792. folio. 
cloth, iZ. 5$. 

Bradley’s Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 

Account of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. 1832. 4to. cloth, 17s. 

Reduction of Bradley’s Observations by Dr. Busch. 1838. 4to. 
cloth, 35. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 

M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I, Differential Calculus. Second Edition, 1858. 8vo. cloth, 
14s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Vol, HI. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Matenal 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 870. cloth, 165. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a Chapter on 
Theoretical Dynamics, by W, F. Donkm, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
8 VO. cloth, 16s. 
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Bigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Index by A. de Morgan. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. clothe i8s. 6d. 
Daubeny’a Introduction to the Atomic Theory. Second Edition^ 
greatly enlarged. 1850. i6mo clothe 6s. 

Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 

Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. clothe los. 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 

Author. 8vo. clothe 21s. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 
By H. W. Acland, M.D , F.R S., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 
1867. clothe 2s. 6d. 

Thesaurus Bntomologicus Hopeianus, or a Description, of 
the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the University by the 
Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., Hope Professor of 
Zoology. With 40 Plates, mostly coloured. Small foUo, half morocco^ 
7/. I os. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg 
Translated by A W. Bennett, M.A. Royal 8vo. half morocco^ 
iL IIS. 6d, Just Puhlisbed, 

BIBIiIOGBAPHY. 

Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 

4 vols. 1837. 8vo, cloth, lU los. 

Cotton’s List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6 d» 
Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866, 8vo. 
cloth, I as. 6 d, 

Cotton’s Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English. 1855. rio/jb, 9s. 

BODUBIAISr IiIBBABY CATALOGUES, &o. 
Gatalogus Godd. MSS, Orientalium Bibliothecae Bodleianae : 

Pars I, a J. Uri. 1788. fol. los. 

Partis II Vol. I, ab A. Nicoll, A M 1821. fol los. 

Partis II Vol. II, Arabicos complectens, ab E B. Pusey, S.T.B. 1835. 
fol. xl, 

Gatalogus MSS. qui ab E. D, Clarke comparati in Bibl. Bodl. 

adservantur : 

Pars prior. Inseruntur Scholia inedita in Platonem et in Carmina 
GregoriiNaz. 1812. 4to. gs. 

Pars posterior, Orientales complectens, ab A. Nicoll, A.M. 1814. 
4to. 2s. 6 d, 
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Catalogus Godd. MSS. et Impressorum cum notis MSS. olim 

D’OrviUianorum, qui in Bibl. Bodl. adservantur. 1806. 4 to. 25 . 6d. 

Catalogus MSS. Borealium praecipue Islandicae Originis, a Finno 

Magno Islando. 1832. 4to. 45. 

Catalogus Godd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae : — 

Pars I. Codices Graeci, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 1853. 4to. xZ. 

Partis II. Fasc. I. Codices Laudiani, ab H. 0 . Coxe, A.M. 1858. 

4to. il. 

Pars III. Codices Graeci et Latini Canoniciani, ab H. 0 . Cose, A.M. 

1854. 

Pars IV. Codices T. Tanned, ab A. Hadonan, A.M. i860. 4to. 12s. 

Pars V. Codicnm K. Rawlinson classes duae priores, a Gail. D. 

Macray, AM. 1862. 410. 125. 

Pars VI. Codices S3niaci, a R. P. Smith, A.M. 1864. 410. 1/. 

Pars VII. Codices Aethiopid, ab A. Dillmann, Ph. Doct. 1848. 4to. 

6s. 6d. 

Pars VIII. Codices Sanscritici, a Th. Aufrecht, A.M. 1859-1864. 

4to. iL 105. 

Catalogo di Codici MSS. Canoniciani Italici, compilato dal Conte 

A. Mortara. 1864 4to. los. 6d. 

Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae. 

Tomi IV. 1843 to 1850. fol. 4Z. 

Catalogus Dissertationum Academicarum quibus nupef aucta est 

Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 1834. fol. ys. 

Catalogue of Books bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 

R. Gough, £sq. 1814. 410. 155. 

Catalogue of Early English Poetry and other Works illustrating 

the British Drama, collected by Edmond Malone, Esq. 1835 fol. 4s. 

Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts bequeathed to 

the Bodleian Library by Francis Douce, Esq. 1840. fol. 15s. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essayists pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by the late Rev. F. W. Hope. 1865. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts bequeathed to the University of 
Oxford by Elias Ashmole. ByW.H. Black. 1845 4to. i7. 105 . 
Index to the above, by W. D, Macray, M.A. 1867. 4to, 

105. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus 
hodie adservantur. Confecit H. O. Coxe, A.M. Tomi II. 1852. 4to. 
2/. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. in Bibl. Aed. Christ! ap, Oxon. Guravit 

G. W. Kitchin, A.M. 1867. 4I0, 6 $* 6 d, 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the have published, or have 

in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already published ; the others are m 
preparation. 


1. GBEEK w^D liATIlSr CIiASSICS, &e. 

A Greek Primer in English for the use of beginners. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L , Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, is, 6 d, 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch, 
New Edition, Crown Svo. cloth, 105. 6 d, 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : abridged 
from his larger work by H W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 25. 6 d. 

m 

The Orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Crown. 
With Introductory Essays and Notes. ^By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H, Simcox, M.A , Queen's College, Oxford Svo. cloth, 12s. 

Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, 3\I.A., Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Arrian. ‘Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 

potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R, S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
CoUege, Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 8 s, 6 d, 
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A Gtolden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A,, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; and J. £. L. Shad well, M.A.« Senior Student of Christ Church. 
Ext. fcap Svo chih, 4s. 6rf. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I— XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6 d, 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and the late James Riddell. 
M.A., Fellow of Balhol College, Oxford. • 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Homer. Hiad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Oriel College, Oxford. 

Also a small edition for Schools, 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balhol College, Oxford. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Svo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Sophocles, The Text of the Seven Plays. For the use of 
Students in the University of Oxford. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 
Svo. cloth, 4s. 6 d, 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M A , Professor of Greek. St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., Fellow of Balhol College, Oxford. 

Oedipus Rex. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp, is gd, 

Oedipus Coloneus. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp, is, gd, 

Antigone. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, is, gd. Just Published. 

The others to follow at intervals of six months. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex : Dindorf S Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David’s, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp, is, (id. 
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Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College, formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
clotbi 4$. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Part I. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 
8vo. elothi 3$. 6d. 

Part II. By the same Editor, and C S. Jerram, M A. Preparing. 

Fourth Greek Header. Part I, Poetry, containing specimens 
of Greek Dialects. By W. W. Merry, M.A , Fellow and Lecturer of 
Lincoln College. *}uet ready. 

Fifth Greek Header. Part I, Selections from Greek Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evel3rn Abbott, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Just ready. 

A graduated Seriee of Greeh Readers is in course of preparation. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 

formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, clotkt 2$. 6d. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. In the 

Press. 

A First Latin Header. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. clothe 25 . 

A Second Latin Header, By the same Author. 

A Third Latin Header, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 

Part I, Poetry. By James M«Call Marshall, M.A., Dulwich College. 

A graduated Series of Latin Readers is in course of preparation. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. The Gallic 
War. With Notes and Maps. By Charles E, Moberly, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotbt 
45, 6d. 

P^ II. The Civil War, Book I. By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Cicero’s Philippic OratiouB. With Notes. ByJ.R. King,M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
clotb, los. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
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Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clothe 3s. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Haileybnry College. In three Farts. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Each Pari separately^ limp, is. 6d. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams; Beauties of Nature, 

Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

Cicero pro Cltfentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 

Cornelius K’epos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. od. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. 8vo. cloth, 12 s, 

Also a small edition for Schools, 

Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools), With Notes and Maps. By 
H, Lee-Wamer, M.A., Assistant Master m Rugby School. Extra fcap. 
8vo. In Parts, limp, each is, 6d. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster, 

Part II. Hanmbal’s Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. Just Published. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A, Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
gow, Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. cloth, *is, 6d. 
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Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
the late C. E, Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and £. R. Bernard, M^A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. elotbt 3^* 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Finder, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy 870. 
cloth, 15s. 

^Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By John WordsworA, M.A , Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

The Ancient Languages of Italy. By Theodore Aufrecht, 

Phil. Doct. Preparing. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A ^ort Comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic Languages. By Henry Nettleship, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. Preparing. 


II. MENTAL AND MOEAL PHILOSOPHT. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Umversities. By T. Fowler, M.A., 
Professor of Logic, Oxford. Fijih Edition, with a Collection of Ex- 
amples. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, LL.D., Professor of Log^c and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edmburgh. Crown Svo. cloth, fs. 6d. See also p. 16. 

The Principles of Morals. By J. M. Wilson, B.D., President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford and T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of 
Logic, Oxford. In the Press. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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m. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Figures Mlade Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
clothe 6 d, 

Answers to tlie Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. clotb^ 4s. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author. In the Press, 

Book-keeping. By R. G. G. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examjners m Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, as. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S , Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tait, 
M.A , Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh , 
formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 

of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d, 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics m the Uni- 
versity of Cambndge. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, \l, iis. 6c?. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 

Author, Preparing, 


rv. HISTORY. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Con- 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and Edited by W, Stubbs, M.A , Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 8 s, 6 d, 

A Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 
Development. By W, Stubbs, M,A,, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
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A fiistorjr of !E!ngland, principally in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Leopold Von Ranke. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A., and C. W. Boase, M A. 6 vols, 8vo, clothe 3Z. 3s. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History, By 

H. B. George, M. A., Fellow of Kew College, Small 4to. clothe 1 2s, 

A History of France, down to the year 1453. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages. By J. BrjFice, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxfori 

A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adolphus 
W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
History, Owens College, Manchester. 

A History of British. India. By S, J. Owen, M.A., Reader in 
History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History m 
the University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece; By E. A. Freeman, M.A,, formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


V. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Juicature, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6 s. 6 d. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Keal 
Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, *js, 6 d. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, B.C L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oicford. Preparing. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 
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Gkdi Xastitutiouiim Juris Civills Commentarii Quatuor; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. clothe 1 6s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justiniaii. By T. E. 

Holland, Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 

macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts. 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. seftxyedf 2s. 6 d. 

Part H. Pamily liaw. 8vo. u. 


VI. PHYSICAL SCIEHCB. 

Hatural Philosophy. In four volumes. By Sir W. Thomson, 
LL.D., D,C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow ; and 
P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Fellows of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. New Edition, In 
the Press. 

Elements of Hatural Philosophy. By the same Authors. 

Part 1 . 8vo. cloth, ps. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, 
and also for practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and 
numerous tables. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barnster-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo. 856 pp., cloth, il. is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 85. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
'js, 6 d. 

Porms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S,, 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1 6s. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry (Laboratory Practice). 
By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A , F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
cWch, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Senes I. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6 d. 

Series 11 . Quantitative Exercises. 
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Oeology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John 

Phillips, M A,, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. clothe 2Tw«. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany m the University of Wurzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., Lecturer on Botany, St. Thomas* 
Hospital. Royal 8vo. Aoy'wsoroffco, 31S. Just Published. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. Preparing. 

Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus College, 
Oxford, Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Science Master at Harrow School. 


VIL EIS-GLISH IiANGUAGB ANB IiITBBATTTEB. 

A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff coverSt 4^. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part 1. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap. 8 VO. stiff covers^ 6 d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part IL For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap. 8 VO. stiff covers, 6 d. 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 

Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 45. 6 d, 

Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise and 
Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thnng, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 35. 6 d. 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower Forms 
m Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Sherborne School. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 7s, 6 d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By Henry Sweet, B.A. In the Press* 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M A , Editor of Piers the Plowman, &c., &c. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. ^d. 
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Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat, M A. 

Part I. In the Press, 

Part 11 . From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to a.d. 1393). 

Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe p. 6d. 

Specimens of English Idterature, from the ^Ploughmans 
Crede' to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notds, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambndge. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 45 . 6d, 

Shahespeare. Handet. Edited by W. Gw Glark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 2s. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is, 6d. 

Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. In the Press, 

Milton. The Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J W Hales, M A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, 3s, 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A , University College. 

Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading 
Book,) with Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Contribution 
towards a History of English Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Specimens of liowland Scotch and Northern English. By 

J. A. H. Murray, Preparing, 

See also XIJ, Mow for other English Classics, 


Vin. PBENOH IiANGUAGE AND LITERATUEE. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of 
ChrtstThurch. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
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Brachet’s 3aastorical Ghrammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of 
Christ Church. Second Edition^ with a new Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
clothe 35 . 

Corneille’s Cinna, and Molidre’a Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 25 . 6d. 

Haoine’s Andromaque^ and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8 vo. cloib, 25 . dd. 

MoUere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baoine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molike. By Ae same Editor. Extra fcap, 8vo. 
cloth, 25 . 6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sdvignd 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ 
Schools. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35 . 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Dtiras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievde ; Les Jumeaux 
de I’Hdtel Corneille, by Edmond About ; Mdsaventures d*un £colier, 
by Bodolpbe TOpffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

25 . 6d. 

Begnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 

Grondeur. With Notes. By the same Editor. Nearly ready, 

IX. aEBMANT LAITGUAGE AND LITBBATtTBB. 

Gk)ethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By G. A. Buch- 
heim, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, London; sometime 
Exammer to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Lessing’s Minna von Bamhdm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessmg, Critical Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 35 . 6 d, 

Goethe’s Iphigenie anf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
By the same Editor. In preparation. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. By 

the same Editor. In peparaHon, 

Becker’s (X. P.) Priedrich der Grosse. By the same 

Editor. In Preparation, 

Egmont’s Leben xmd Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen 

by Schiller. By the same Editor. In Preparation, 
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Z. ABT, &0. 

A Handbook of Hctorial Art. By R. 8t. J.‘ Tyrwhitt, M.A, 
formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald. Svo. half morocco^ iSs. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., Music 
Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus., Assistant 
Master in Westmmster School. Crown Svo. cloth, 25. 6d, 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A, Gore Ouseley, Bart., 

Professor of Music m the University of Oxford. 4to. cloth, 105. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon 

that of Cherubim. By the same Author. 4to cloth, 165 . 

A Treatise on Porm in Music and General Composition. 

By the same Author. In the Press, 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edttton, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 25. 6d. 


XI. MISCELIiAHHOXTS. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury 
College. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 45. 6d, 

Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii, iii. By the 

same Editor. Preparing, 

A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S. R. 

Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap Svo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C. E. Hammond, M A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Modem Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek. 

By £. M. Geldart, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 45. 6d, 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Practical. 
By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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XII. A SKEIES OF EirOliISH CLASSICS. 

Designed to meet the ewants of Students in English Literature^ 
under the superintendence of the Rev, J. S. Brewer, M.A,, 
Queen^s College^ Oxford^ and Professor of English Literature at 
King's College^ London* 

It is also especially hoped that this Series may pronse useful to 
Ladies' Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English Litera^- 
ture must always he a leading subject of instruction. 

A General Introduction to tlie Series, By Professor Brewer, 

M.A. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue fo the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Moms, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clotht 2s. 6 d. 

2. Spenser’s Faery Queene." Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church, 

Book I. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 870. cloth, 2 s, 6 d, 

Book 11 . Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8\ro. cloth, 2s, 6 d. 

5. Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paulas ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 25. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A , 
Trmity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap, 8vo. stiff covers, 

I, The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6 d. 

111 . Macbeth, is. €d, (See also p. 28,) 


5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 45. 6 d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 

6 . Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A,, and 

Associate of King’s College, London. 2 vols. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 6 d, 

Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s,; Vol. II, 3s, 
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7. Bryden. Select Poems, Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astraea Redux; Annus MirabUis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W, D. Christie, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Seemd Editicn^ Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
dathy 3s. 6d. 

$4 Bxmyaa. The Pilgrim's Progress; Grace Abounding. Edited 

by £« Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. In the Press, 

9 . Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford.' '' ' 

I. Essay on Man, Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. sj!^ cot^srs, 

IS. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 25 . 

10. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives ^ Pope and Dryden. ^ 

1 1. Btirke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, 

MJl„ Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Vol, I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on 
Amenca. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d, 

Vol. II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
yust ready. 

12. Gowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Vol. L The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, a.d. 1 779-1 783. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
Vol. II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor 
Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Publi^ed for the University by 
MACMIIiIiAIV AiyD CO., IiONDOU. 

Also to he had at the 

CIiARBlTDOEr JPBES5 DEPOSITORY, OXPORD. 


The Delegates op the Peess invite suggestions and 
advice from all persons interested in education^ and will he 
thmhful for hints^ dsc. addressed to the Secretary to the 
Delegates, Clarendon Press^ Oxford. 





